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PREEACE 


The purpose of this book is to present a comprehensive description of the universe and 
its inhabitants as they were understood by the Buddhists of ancient India. This ¡s the 


context within which the teachings of the Buddha were situated. 


The material in this book should be of interest to both Buddhists and to students of 
myth and folklore. For the modern Buddhist, especially in the Western countries outside 
the historical range of the religion, the material in this book will hopefully fill a gap in 
her knowledge. The understanding of this background should make the experience of 
reading the suttas richer and more meaningful. This is the imaginative space in which 
all Buddhists lived until very recently, and even if it is no longer held literally ¡n all 
đetails, this cosmology and mythology ¡is still very much a living tradition in Buddhist 
countries today. The teaching of the Buddha is a many-faceted jewel, and each facet has 
its function. The brilliant analytic clarity of the Abhidhamma teachings challenges and 
engages the ¡ntellect, but do little to stir the heart. The vision presented ¡in this book is 
one of a fascinating multi-faceted universe informed by the deepest teachings of the 


Dhammaa. 


Those who approach this book with an interest in the mythological systems of the 
world will also hopefully find something new. Ancient and medieval India was a fertile 
source of myth and legend coloured by profound philosophical speculation. The 
Theravada Buddhist version of this mythos is perhaps the least known and studied 
outside the historic lands of its influence. Hopefully this book will serve as a step 
toward remedying that oversipht. This cosmological system deserves to be closely 
studied not only because of its historic importance but because of its own intrinsic 
beauty. This ¡is a detailed, complex and many layered cosmology quite different from 


anything conceived in the West. 
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0:5 CONTENTS OF THIS BOOK 


The first section of the book deals with a description of the physical nature of the 
cosmos. The reader who is only familiar with the historical development of cosmology 
in the European context will find the Indian Buddhist version brand new. This is neither 
a geocentric nor a heliocentric model, but rather a Sineru-centric one. The fundamental 
image is the truly immense Mount Sineru! at the centre of the world-system around 
which everything else is arrayed. Beyond this single world-system there are an infinite 
number o£ other worlds, arrayed in horizontal and vertical hierarchies. This model has 
both a strangeness and a familiarity for modern readers. Ït is based on completely alien 
ideas, and therefore differs in almost every đetail from the modern scientific model; and 
yet we can identify with its general principles. The ancient Indian model and the 
modern scientific one resemble each other much more than either one resembles the 
Aristotelian-medieval one ¡in at least two important ways. First, the universe ¡is 
conceived of as being either infinite or at least extremely vast and composed of a very 
great number of worlds. Second, the domain of human habitation is not at the centre of 


things but is confined to a periphery. 


The next topic taken up will be the cosmological history of the universe: the origin, 
development and ending of the world-system. A basic idea to notice here ¡s that in 
Buddhism there ¡is no first moment of creation and no creator. We can trace from the 
texts the story of how this world-system originated, how it was populated and how it 
will come to its final destruction. But there were worlds before this one and there will be 
worlds after ¡it as well. The cosmos as a whole has generally been seen by Buddhists as 
without a first beginning and without a ñnal ending.ˆ Ño matter how far back you go in 
time, there will always be a yesterday and no matter how far you look into the future, 
there will always be a tomorrow. The scale of time involved even for the lifespan of a 
single world is immense when compared to the premodern European linear 


eschatological view and once more we find a greater resonance with modern ideas. 





1. Mt Sineru is taller than the distance from the Earth to the Moon by modern reckoning. 


2. This despite the Buddha's injunction that the question is unanswerable. See MN 63. 
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The third topic, which will take up the bulk of this book, is a survey of the various kinds 
of beings which inhabit the cosmos. Traditionally the very diverse array of beings is 
divided into five eafi or “destinations of rebirth” (DN 33). From lowest to highest, these 


are: 
The ?iraa beings which live in great misery, in a world of fire and cruelty, 
The peta beings which exist as wretched shades, 
The animals, 
The humans, and 


The devas, beings of splendid subtle forms who enjoy long lives of bliss (in this fivefold 


scheme this category is taken to include the brahmaãs as well). 


We shall see that this simple scheme is inadequate for anything more than the roughest 
outline. In practice, there are great variations within each category and there are 
numerous individual beings and ¡in fact whole classes of beings which are difficult or 
even impossible to pigeon hole within one of the five øafí. This was already apparent in 
ancient times, and later schools of Buddhism expanded this scheme to include a sixth 


safi for the asuras, ferocious beings endlessly at war with the devas. 


A more useful and inclusive method of analysis is provided by the Abhidhamma, which 
divides all reality into four planes (bhữmï): the sensual-desire plane (kãmãbhữmi), the 
plane of form (rữpabhiữmi), the plane of the formless (ørupabhimi) and the 
supramundane (okuHzra, lít. “beyond the world.) The last is 0ø0?Pbãna, the 
unconditioned, and is not a part of the cosmos at all. The first three apply to levels of 


COnscIousness as well as realms of existence. 


Kãmabhiimi is the realm of sense desire. The psyche of beings in this realm is 
dominated by the five physical senses and their motivation is normally to 
acquire pleasant sense experiences and avoid unpleasant ones. This is the 
most diverse and populous of the realms and ¡includes beings in 14a, 
animals, petas, asuras, yakkhas, humans and all the various levels of devas 


below the brahma world. 
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Rñpabhữmi is the realm of form. This is the abode of the various levels of brahmäa 
beings. These beings have transcended sensuality; they have no gender and 
they take no coarse food, instead “feeding on bliss.” There are altogether 
sixteen levels within this realm including the Suddhaãvãsa, the “Pure Abodes” 


where those who have reached the third stage of awakening are reborn. 


Aripabhmmmi ¡is the  formless realm. This ¡is the realm of beings that have no 
physical bodies but are pure mind. lt cannot therefore be located In Space, 
spatial location being a physical property. There are four levels within this 


realm.Š 


The range of beings can also be sub-divided into four bhữ#mi by sub-dividing the sense 
desire realm ¡nto the apã/abhimi (“unfortunate ground”) and the kãmasusatibhimi 
(“fortunate sensual ground.”) The former constitutes rirqUw, the animail realm, the petas 


and the asuras. The latter is the sphere of humans and devas." 


The entire range of beings is often presented in late sources as a list of 31 realms.” See 
the table at the end of this section. There are also other ways, more or less inclusive, in 
that the various realms are categorized; the seven stations of consciousness (AN 7:44 & 
DN 33) and the nine abodes of beings (AN 9:24 and DN 33) for example. These simply 


divide the pie into đifferent sÏices. 


A quite different way of distinguishing beings is by their manner of birth. Buddhist 
theory recognizes four (DN 33) of those: 


satnisedajñ yoni—Moisture born. Beings like maggots which are born in rotten 
food or other filth. 


andajä oni—Egg born. Beings that are born from egøs, like birds and snakes. 


3. See Bodhi, CMA p. 27 f. 
4. Bodhi, CMA p. 189 f. 


5. A preferred scheme of many modern summaries. The source appears to be the Abhidhammatthnasansahn, 
see CMA p. 189 f. 
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jalabujã yoni—Womb born. Beings that are born from the womb of their mother, 


as are mammals, including humans. 


opapätikñ yoni—Spontaneously born. These beings simply appear fully formed 
in their place of rebirth. This ¡is the way devas, as well as beings in 0r/a, are 


born. 
The terminology may be sliphtly confusing to some readers; in premodern western 


biology flies and other insects were thought to be “spontaneously born” but this mode 


1s what the Buddhist literature would call “moisture born.” 
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TABLE ONE—THE THREE PLANES AND THE THIRTY-ONE REALMS OF REBIRTH 


WORLD REALM TRANSLATION NOTES LIFE-SPAN 


ARŨPABHMI 
(formless world) 


RŨPABHŨMI 


(plane of form or 
“the 
material world”) 


fine- 


KÃMABHUMI 


(plane of sense- 
desire) 


nevasaññanasañña- 
bhũmi 


plane of neither perception nor 
non- perception 





äkiñcaññabhũmi 


plane of nothingness 





viññanañcabhũmi 


plane of inÏnite consclousness 





äkãsãnañcabhũmi 


akanittha 


plane of inñnite space 


peerless 





sudassi 


clear-sighted 





sudassa 


beautiâil 





atappa 


untroubled 





aviha 


not falling away 


84 KMK 
Mind-only or “four 
khandha” realms. 60 KMK. 
Equivalent to the formless 


jhãnas. 40 KMK 


20 KMKR 
16 KMK 


Suddhãvãsa 8 KMK 
(Pure Abodes) 
Place of rebirth for 


anägami (non-returners) 


4KMK 


2 KMK 





asaññasatta 


utnconscious 


body only, no mind 





vehapphala 


subhakinna 


very fruitful 


refulgent glory 





appamãnasubha 


unbounded glory 





parittasubha 


abhassara 


limited glory 


streaming radiance 





appamanabha 


unbounded radiance 





parittabha 


mahã brahma 


limited radiance 


øreat brahma 





brahmäpurohita 


ministers of brahma 





brahmãpärIsajJa 


paranimmita-vasavatti 


retinue ofbrahma 


wielding power over 


creation of others 





nimmãnarati 


delighting In creation 





tusita 


contented 





yama 


restrained 





†ävatimsa 


the thirty-three 





catummahäräjJIka 


Tmanussa 


asura 


the four great kings 


titans 





peta 


ghosts 





tiracchaãna 


animals 





niraya 


hell 


fourth jhäna 


third jhãna 


second jhana 


first Jhana 


devas 


you are here 





not fixed 
duggati (states of misery) 


k 
A | Ä 
O O 
<< | < 





(I1CY =360 Celestial Days. I CD ¡in the lowest heaven = 50 human years, length doubles with each level) 
MK = Mahãkappa, KMK = 1000 Mahãkappa , CY = Celestial Year, KCY = 1000 Celestial Years 
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0:6 HISTORICALCONTEXT 


The cosmology presented in this book represents a snapshot, albeit a somewhat blurry 
one because the subject refuses to sit still. The ancient Indian cosmology was always a 
work in progress. The picture of the universe presented here has deep roots in Vedic 
and even pre-Vedic times, and afterwards continued to flourish and become elaborated 
in later Theravada works and even more so in Mahayana and Vajrayana Buddhism. The 
focus in this book ¡is on the system as it was presented in the Pali canon and 
commentaries. This represents, more or less, the way the universe was perceived by 
Buddhists living ¡in the first millennium after the Buddha. 


Ihave tried to stay strictly within that chronological limit. Looking backwards, I have 
occasionally taken notice of the pre-Buddhist roots of the myth, particularly in the 
section on Tãvatimsa. However, this has not been done in any systematic way and my 
knowledge of the Vedas and other pre-Buddhist texts is inadequate to treat this issue as 
it deserves. The working out of the historical development of the Buddhist cosmology 
and mythology is a vast topic that would reward further exploration; only the barest 
hints will be found here. Looking forward beyond the age of its initial formulation, the 
Buddhist cosmology continued to evolve. The focus of this book is, as stated, on the 
canonical and commentarial texts, but I found it impossible to entirely ipnore later 
works such as the 14th century Thai Three Worlds According to King Ruang and the 
Burmese sources as collected in the modern Tie Great Chromicles oƒ Buddhas. Likewise, 
the Pali sub-commentaries, which belong to a later period, have been used where they 
clarfy or expand on a topic of ¡interest. One non-Theravada source proved 
indispensable, particularly in the sections on cosmic space and cosmic time; that is the 
Sarvastivada work the Abhidharmakoánbhasya. The Mahayana developments have been 


completely ignored. These areas, too, merit further study. 


Some readers may be especially interested in determining how much is from the canon, 
and what was added by the commentaries. This should become clear if one pays 
attention to the references. In summary, the greater part of the structure of the 


cosmology presented here is found in the canonical texts. This includes the basic map of 
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the world-system; Mt Sineru and the four island-continents.° The various realms of 
beings and their inhabitants are almost all found ¡in the canon: the #erayika, the devas 
and brahmaäs, the nagãs and szannszs and yakkhas were all spoken of by the Buddha. 
What was added by the commentaries? A great mass of detail; most of the narratives 
which add colour and depth to the picture are from the commentaries, although a few 
quite detailed accounts can be found ¡in the suttas themselves. The commentaries have 
also provided a greater orderliness to the mass of sometimes confusing and even 
contradictory details in the suttas, and sometimes this has been done by taking liberties 


with the plain meaning of the original text. 





6. Although the seven circular mountain ranges are a commentarial addition. 
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Ú:Z THELANGUAGE 


Ihave left many Pali words untranslated, which may be appreciated by some readers 
and đeplored by others. My reasoning, to paraphrase something another translator once 
said, “It is better to not understand a word than to misunderstand it.” So, in this book, I 
have resisted the easy temptation of calling the lowest realm “hell” and consistently 
referred to it as Øra/a. Likewise, | have not referred to “gods“ living in various 
“heavens“ but to đeøas living in various saeeas. This is important because using names 
borrowed from other doctrinal systems based on completely different principles 
inevitably carries a baggage of false connotations. My hope ¡s that reading this work the 
reader can place herself in the imaginative space of ancient India unbiased by concepts 
picked up elsewhere. The burden on the reader has, I hope, been lessened by the 
footnotes and by inclusion of a ølossary. The entries in the ølossary are intended not as 
full definitions, which can be found in the text itself, but as very simple and minimal 


reminders. 


I have also made the decision to anglicize the plurals of Pali terms used ¡n the text, 
hence đeøas rather than the strictly correct đeøa. This is mostly for ease of comprehension 
but also avoids the complication of Pali being an inflected language which English is 


not. 


The quoted passages are my own translations unless credited otherwise in the notes. 
Any translation ¡is inherently an approximation and the chief problem facing the 
translator ¡is deciding between literalness and clarity. I have mostly tried to take a 
middle path between the two. Most of the longer narrative passages are condensed, 
leaving out many đetails that are not germane to the point trying to be made. However, 
whenever a passage is expressing something important about the nature of a kind of 
being or a realm of existence, I have leaned on the side of literalness ¡in the hope of 
øiving the reader a close approximation of the original rather than imposing my own 
ideas. I have been fairly liberal in including the original Pali phrases in brackets 
whenever other interpretations than my own are possible, or where Ï supposed that a 
reader with some knowledge of Pali might be curious about the original wording. Feel 


free to ignore these if they are of no interest to you. 
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0: BUƯDDHIST TEACHINGS 


This book ¡is not intended as a general survey of Buddhist teachings. Some of the 
general concepts of Buddhism which have a bearing on the cosmology are briefly 
explained ¡in the necessary places. For those readers without a backpround ¡in 


Buddhism, what follows is a very cursory outline of some of the principal ideas. 


The Four Noble Truths 


The Buddha“s first discourse outlined the scheme of his teaching ¡in the Four Noble 
Truths. These are the Truth of Suffering, the Truth of the Origin of Suffering, the Truth of 
the Cessation of Suffering and the Truth of the Path Leading to the Cessation of 
Suffering. The first Truth, that of suffering (đukkhaq) is, in an important sense, the theme 
of this book. It is the nature of this conditoned world and everything ¡n it to be 
imperfect, unsatisfactory and incomplete. The second truth states that the origin of this 
suffering is found in craving (fanha). When craving ¡is eradicated, the person can realize 
the unconditioned state which ¡is the cessation of suffering. As a guide to accomplishing 
this, the aspirant must follow the Noble Eightfold Path laid out in the fourth truth; 
Right View, Right Thought, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, 
Right Mindfulness and Right Concentration. 


The Conditioned and the Unconditioned 


This world ¡s described as “conditioned“” (sankhafa). This means that no phenomena or 
entity within it is self-contained but is derivation of other phenomena and processes. All 
things, and all beings, arise and pass away according to causes and conditions. This is 
one aspect of đukkha (“suffering”). This ¡s the nature of things ¡n all realms of existence 
from the lowest to the hiphest. Nowhere ¡s there any stability or permanence. Beings are 
born into this or that state of existence, live for shorter or longer lifespans, die and are 
reborn somewhere according to their kammna (it. “actions”, Skt. karma). This process of 
continual wandering is samsira. The goal of Buddhism is to stop this process, to end the 
futle wandering throuph conditioned existence and to realze the 
“unconditioned“” (zsankhata), which is Ơibbãma (Skt. mniroãna). When this ¡s fully realized 


the person is an arahant or accomplished one for whom the process of rebirth and 
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manifestation ceases. 


Kamma and Rebirth 


Beings existing in szmsira perform actions with body, speech and mind. This is kamưna 
(Skt. karma) and such actions always have a later effect (ơipaka). If the actions are skilful 
(kusaia) they lead to pleasant results, if they are unskilful (akusala) they lead to painful 
results. Note that this terminology is preferred to the use of “good“ and “evil” because 
kamma is not a divine judgement, but a natural law. At the moment of death, when the 
body ceases to provide a substrate for consciousness, the next moment of consciousness 
will arise in a new body determined by the kamma made by that individual.“ This may 
be in any of the realms of being and may be either upward or downward depending on 
that person“s kamma. This process of repeated rebirth is both beginningless and endless 
unless that person achieves full awakening and makes an end of it. There is no ultimate 
purpose served within the process of rebirth itself, and seeing into the futility of samsãra 


1s an important aspect of waking up. 


Not-Self 


One of the most characteristic teachings of Buddhism ¡s the a2 (“not-self”) doctrine. 
It rejects the idea, so prominent in ancient India, of an abiding, unchanging, eternal self 
(nitñ, Skt. ñãtman) in beings which transmigrates from life to life. While Buddhism does 
teach that the process of conditioned existence continues in a new form after death, it 
đenies any substantial entity which persists and moves on. Consciousness is not a thing 
but a process. The idea of øaffZ ¡is related to the conditionality of all things; nothing can 
exist as a substantial entity because everything only exists as a reflection of other things. 
This teaching is quintessentially Buddhist and ¡s found ¡n all schools but is never found 
outside Buddhism. 


Stages of Awakening 





7. This assumes that the person is not an arahant and avoids the complex question of an intermediate 


state. 
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The Theraväada school has a scheme of the path to full awakeningŠ occurring in four 
distinct stages. The first glimpse of bãna means that a person has reached the stage of 
sotãpanma (“stream-enterer,”) which is essentially a purification of the view. A sofñparna 
can never be reborn into the lower realms and will only be reborn seven more times at 
most, always in the human realm or higher. One who has attained the second stage is a 
sakadãsaãmT (“once-returner”) who can be reborn only once more ¡n the human realm 
although he or she may be reborn several times in higher realms before attaining final 
nibbãnn. One who has reached the third stage, where sensuality is completely 
transcended, is aeñm7ĩ (“non-returner”) and will never be reborn in the plane of sense 
desire again but can only be reborn ¡in the sddhZøasa (“Pure Abodes,”) a special realm 
within the zøpabhữmi. One who has purified the mind from all the defilements and fully 
attained øPbãna is an arahant and is freed forevermore from the round of death and 
rebirth. 


The Jhãnas 


The jhãnas (Skt. dhựãna) are meditative attainments where a person“s mind ¡s elevated 
out of the plane of sense-desire (kñmøacara) into the plane of form (røpñöãcara) or the 
formless (ãrpZoacara). These will be discussed more fully in the chapter on Brahma 
beings because the mind of the human meditator is, when ¡in jhãna, functionally 
equivalent to the level of consciousness innate ¡in Brahmas. Jhãna is đistinct from the 
staøes of awakening discussed above ¡in that they do not permanently eradicate the 
defilements and are not considered a final liberation, although they do assist in that 


PIOC©€SS. 


The Theraväda School 


The Theravada (It. “School of the Elders”) is that branch of Buddhism which ¡s 
predominant in Sri Lanka and South-East Asia. It is the oldest extant school and has the 
most valid claim to be a faithful representaton of the original Buddhism. The 
Theravada has been very conservative in doctrine and has not departed far from the 


Buddhas original teachings. Doctrinally, the most prominent difference between 





8. In this book, I have used “awakening” instead of “enliphtenment“ which, although now standard, is 
not really equivalent to anything in the Pali. 
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Theravada and the Mahayana schools is the Bodhisatta ideal. In Theravada, the goal of 
the path ¡is to become an arahant and make an end of further becoming. In the 
Mahayana this is considered a narrow goal and the practitioner is expected to make a 
bodhisattva vow to relinquish the attainment of final nibbãna and continue being 
reborn into samsara for the benefit of all beings. In Theravada, a Bodhisatta is someone 
who is on the path to Buddhahood, attainment of which ¡is a very rare development,” 
and the aspiration to take this long and arduous path is only undertaken out of great 


compassion. 





9. In the section on Buddhas, we shall see how extremely rare it is. 
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0:9 PALI PRONUNCLATION GUIDE 


Pali originated as an oral language and does not have an alphabet of its own. In 
Thailand the scriptures are written in Siamese script, in Sri Lanka in Sinhalese script, 
and so on In the West, Pali is written in Roman script with the addition o£ điacritical 


marks. 


For those unfamiliar with Pali names and terms, the pronunciation can be daunting at 
first. But it is really easier than it looks. Pali is completely consistent in its spellings and 
a given letter will always sound the same. The additional markings (diacriticals) are 
made necessary because the Indian alphabets have more letters than the Roman. The 


following 1s meant as an introduction. 

Vowels: 

a is always like the a in ƒøfher, never like the a in cai. 

e ¡s like the English long a, as in ?0ake. 

1 1S pronounced as In 4ch1ne. 

O 1s pronounced as In 00fe. 

uis pronounced like the English oo sound, as in 1001. 


A macron over a vowel, such as ã or ũ, does not change the intrinsic sound, but 


indicates that the sound ¡s to be held longer. 
Consonants: 

Mostly as in English. Exceptions to note: 

c is pronounced like the English ch as in chop. 

V is pronounced like a soft English w, as in :0eek. 


ñ is pronounced as in c41/01. 
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m is the pure nasal sound, close to the English ng as in s0e. 


A đot under other consonants indicates that it is a “retroflex” sound, meaning that the 
tip of the tongue is held back against the hard palate. This refinement can be safely 


ipnored for a first approximation at sounding out the words. 


h following another consonant, e.g. kh, th, bh etc. ¡is not to be read as a separate letter 
but indicates that the preceding consonant is “aspirated“ meaning that it is pronounced 


with a breath of air making it softer. 


Doubled consonants are always pronounced separately and distinctly, as the ts in the 


English phrase hoŸ far. 
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0:10 ABOUT THE SOURCES USED IN THIS BOOK 


This book is based for the most part on primary sources; particularly the Pali canon and 


commentaries. 


The Pali Canon 


The collection of texts known as the Pali Canon represents the most complete version of 
early Buddhist teachings still extant. They are đivided ¡into three Ø7takas (“baskets”): the 
Sutta Pitaka which ¡is the record of the Buddha“s discourses, the Vinaya Pitaka which 
contains the rules and legal procedures for the bhikkhus and bhikkhunrs (monks and 
nuns) and the Abhidhamma Pitaka which is a collection of technical and psychological 
teachings written in dry and precise language. The sources for this book are mostly 
found in the Sutta Pitaka but the other two ?takas have been cited where needed. The 
Sutta Pitaka is đivided into five 0#kãyas: the Dipha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara and 
Khuddaka Nikaya. The first four of these are sometimes referred to as the “principal 
nikãyas.“ The Khuddaka Nikãya is a miscellany of mostly short books, some of which 


are certainly late additions. 


Some of the principal texts of the sifa pitaka which have especial interest in the study of 


Buddhist cosmology are: 


Digha Nikãya 26 & 27, the Aggañña and Cakkavatti-Sihanada suttas which deal 


with cosmic time; origins, evolution and đestruction. 


DIigha Nikaya 20, the Mahasamaya Sutta recounts a visit of many devas and 
brahmas to the Buddha and ¡includes a long list of their names. DN 32 ¡s 


similar. 
Digha Nikãya 18 recounts a visit of a brahma being to the deva world. 
Anguttara Nikãya 7:66 which deals with the end of the world-system 


Anguttara Nikãya 3: 81 which ¡s the best canonical description of the multiple 


world-systems 
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The Samyutta Nikãya has several sections dealing with specific types of beings; 
Devas (SN 1), Brahmas (6), Yakkhas (10), Nagas (29), Supannas (30) and 
Gandhabbas (31) 


The Majjhima Nikãya ¡includes a few suttas with narrative portions relating to 
various aspects of the cosmological background. For example, MN 50 is a 
very Interesting encounter between Mara and Mogsgallana and MN 37 one 


between Mogsallana and Sakka. 


This list ¡is very incomplete but should be sufficient to demonstrate that the basic 
framework of the cosmology is found ¡in the canon itself, even if many đetails are added 


by the commentaries. 


The Commentaries—Affhakathäñ 


The commentaries (ztthakathä) are adjuncts to the canonical texts which serve to explain 
and expand on the original material. In part, they consist of word definitions which are 
often extremely useful for translating doubtful passages. More importantly for our 
purposes, the commentaries contain a wealth of stories full of fascinating detail. The 
commentaries to the first four nikäyas (DIgha, Majjhima, Anguttara and Samyutta) are 
the work of Buddhaghosa,'” a great scholar of the early fifth century A.D. Buddhaghosa, 
a North Indian, worked ¡in Sri Lanka. There he found old commentaries (now lost) 
written in the Sinhalese language although based on Pali sources which were no longer 
extant. These he translated into Pali, collated and edited. We have no way of knowing 
how much of the commentaries we have are true reflectons of the lost old 
commentaries from immediately after the Buddha“s time, and how much represent 
Buddhaghosas editorial license. Buddhaghosa appears to have been a careful and 
conservative scholar and it is doubtful therefore that he invented much of this material. 
All we can say for certain ¡is that the commentaries became the orthodox position of 


Theravada in later times, and that they incorporate much older material. 


Buddhaghosa also produced a masterfll summary of the teachings in the 





10. This ¡is not a complete list of his works. For details of Buddhaghosa's life and works, see the 
introduction to The Path oƒ Purification, Ñanamoli's translation of the Visuddhimassa. 
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Visuddhimassa a wotk principally dealing with meditation but which ¡includes 


sipnificant cosmological details and is often cited ¡n this book. 


Four texts of the Khuddaka Nikãya are of particular interest for the themes of this book; 
the Jatakas, the Dhammapada, the Vimanavatthu and the Petavatthu. The canonical 
parts of these four books are entirely in verse to which the commentaries have 
appended stories. The Jataka and Dhammapada commentaries were among those 
composed by Buddhaghosa, those of the Vimanavatthu and the Petavatthu were 
produced by another great scholar, Dhammapala  who lived some time after 
Buddhaghosa, probably ¡n the seventh century A.D. The canonical verses of these four 
books are sometimes very cryptic and the stories are skilfully woven around them. The 
Jatakas are stories of the Buddhas previous births. The Dhammapada stories cover 
many topics and are used to illustrate various points of Dhamma raised by the verses. 
The Vimanavatthu stories are all about the deva realms, mostly descriptions of the 
pleasures of Tãvatimsa. The Petavatthu stories concern beings in the Peta realm 
(ghosts). Althouph these stories were composed quite late, they incorporate much older 
material. In the case of the Jatakas, some of the stories show signs of being Buddhist 


reworks of very old pre-Buddhist tales. 


The Subcommentaries—]?kã 


Dhammapala ¡is also credited with composing a set of subcommentaries tO 
Buddhaghosas commentaries, known as the tïk. I have not cited the †?kđ very often in 
this book, because they represent late texts which stretch the already broad 
chronological framework of the cosmological view presented. In some cases they 
provide ¡invaluable clarification to obscure passages in the primary text or the 
commentary, and in a very few instances long passages from the tkđ have been judged 
worth reproducing because of their intrinsic interest and the wealth of detail they 


provide. 


The Abhidharmakoáa 
I have not been able to avoid using one source outside the Pali texts and that ¡is the 


Abhidharmakoấn, this Sanskrit text was composed by Vasubandhu, who lived in the 
fourth century C.E., and was therefore roughly contemporary with Buddhaghosa. It 


BÁC, 


consists of two parts, first a text entirely in verse, the Abhidharmakoáakarikñ, and then a 
ltle later Vasubandhus own prose commentary on the verses, the 
Abhidharmakoánbhñsua. Vasubandhu represents a transitional figure ¡in Buddhism. The 
Abhidharmakoến is generally considered a text of the Sarvastivada School, one of the 
original eiphteen schools of original Buddhism and doctrinally not far from the 
Theravada. However, already ¡in the prose commentary there are other influences 
present, particularly of the Sautrantika School. Later ¡n his life Vasubandhu converted 
to Mahayana and together with his brother Asanga founded the Yogacara School. lt is 


the prose commentary that I have mostly used here. `" 


It was not really possible to omit using this text even thouph it is somewhat outside the 
purview of the Theravada. Vasubandhu presented a more systematically developed 
cosmological framework ¡in the Abldharmakoéa than anything found ¡in the Pali sources 
and can often help clarify the picture. The Abhidharmakoáa does, however, sometimes 
diverge from the Theravada system and these differences are indicated where necessary 
in the relevant places of this book. I have used exclusively the translation by Louis De 


La Valleé Poussin and Leo M. Pruden. 


Important Secondary Sources 


Two reference works were invaluable for the composition of this book. 


The Dictionar oƒ Pali Proper Names, G.P. Malalasekera, originally published by the 
Pali Text Society ¡in 1938. This is an astonishing piece of scholarship, listing almost every 
proper name in the canon and commentaries together with sometimes lengthy synopses 
of the relevant sources together with references. It includes persons and places as well 
as notes on some of the classes of beings such as nãgas, supannas, the various kinds of 
devas etc. This is all the more impressive because it was composed before the invention 


Of computers. 


The Pali texts themselves were from the digitized canon produced by the Vipassana 


Research Institute: http:/ /www.tipitaka.org. They were accessed via the Digital Pali 





11. See the extensive introduction to Poussin and Pruden's translation for further information about the 


provenanee of this text. 
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Reader of Yuttadhammo Bhikkhu. 


OVERVIEW 


The textual basis of this book represents the nearly one thousand year span between the 
the time of the Buddha and that of Buddhaghosa and Vasubandhu with a little added 
clarification from the time of Dhammapala.. The picture presented here is the view of 
the universe and its inhabitants held by Buddhists of that period. This picture remained 
substantially unchanged until the impact of modern science. In most of the Buddhist 
world this was not until the nineteenth century. It is hoped the reader will be able to 
suspend the use of hindsipht and immerse himself in the perceptual world of those 


times. 
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0:11 ABBREVILAHIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in the notes. Numbering indicates the chapter and 


sutta and follows the Burmese recension. Where this differs from the numbers used in 


the most commonly accessible English translations, the numbers in the translation are 


øiven in brackets as (Eng. x, y). Numbers in references to the commentaries follow the 


chapter numbers in the main text, not in the commentary itself. 


References to the Ablidharmakoán always include chapter and section number as welÏ as 


page reference to the Asian Humanities Press editon of Poussinn and Pruden“s 


translation. 


§ 
-a 


AENV 


AK 
AN 
ÁP 
Abhidh-s 
BPS 
Bv 
CDB 
Ch 
CMA 
Cv 
Dhp 
Dhs 
DN 


this mark indicates an internal reference to another section of this book. 
after another abbreviation; indicates the Aƒfhakãtha or commentary. 


The All-Embracins Net oƒ Vieus, (Brahmajala Commentary) tr. 
Bhikkhu Bodhi 


Abhidharmakoán. English translation by Poussin and Pruden. 
Anguttara Nikaya; English translation: NDB 
Apadana 

Abhidhammattha Sansaha; English translation: CMA 
Buddhist Publication Society 
Buddhavamsa 
Connected Discourses 0ƒ the Buddha, tr. Bhikkhu Bodhi 
Chapter 

A Cơmprcehensiue Manual oƒ Abhidhammn, tr. Bhikkhu Bodhi. 
Cũlavagga (Vinaya) 
Dhammapada 
Dhammasanganï (Abhidhamma) 


Digha Nikãya, sutta number; English translation: LDB. 
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DN-a 
DPPN 
eng 
GGB 
It 


MN-a 
Mv 





Nidd 


-nid 


PTIS 


5d 


Digha Commentary; the SnangalauilãsanT 
DicHonarW oƒ Pali Proper Names 
English; in footnotes refers to the English translation. 
The Great Chronicle 0ƒ Buddhas 
Itivuttaka 


Jataka Commentary, story number, English translation, PTS edition, E.B. 


Cowell, editor. 
Khuddakapatha 
Kathavatthu 
Long Discourses oƒ the Buddha, tr. Maurice Walshe. 
Milindapañha, English translation: I.B. Horner, PTS. 
Middle Length Discourses oƒ the Buddha, tr. Bhikkhu Bodhi. 
Majjhima Nikaãya; English translation: MLDB. 
Majjhima Commentary; the PapaficnsiidariT 
Mahävagga 
NÑiddesa 


Nidãnakatha;, following another abbreviation refers to the introductory 


section of a text. 
Numerical Discourses 0ƒ the Buddha, tr. Bhikkhu Bodhi 
Pãcittiya (section of Vinaya Suttavibhanga) 
Parãjika (section of Vinaya Suttavibhanga) 
Pali Text Society“s Pali-English Dictionary 
Puggalapaññatti 
Pali Text Soclety 
Petavatthu 


Sanghadisesa (section of SV) 
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Skt 
5N 
SN-a 
Sn 
Sn-a 
Vin-a 
FỆ 

Th 

Thĩ 
Ud 
Ud-a 
Vibh 
Vibh-a 
Vin 
Vism 
Vism-mh†t 


Vv 


Sanskrit 
Samyutta Nikãya; English translation: CDB 
Samyutta Commentary; the SãratthappakñsinT 
Suttanipäta 
Suttanipata commentary; the Paramatthajotika 
Samantapñsadikñ, the Vinaya Commentary 
after another abbreviation; indicates the T7kđ or sub-commentary. 
Theragatha 
Theripatha 
Udãna 
Udãna Commentary 
Vibhanga (Abhidhamma) 
Vibhanga Commentary, the AHhasälimT 
Vinaya 
Visuddhimasea 
Visuddhimasea Commentary; the Paramnatthamafijiisĩ 


Vimanavatthu 
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Part One——Cosmic 5pace 


1:1 THE BUDDHIST COSMOS 


The primary realities in Buddhism are szmsZrz and 1bbữna.° Samsñra consists of 
conditioned (sañkhafz) phenomena and #bbãna is the unconditioned (4sankhaia). Of 
nribbữna this book will have comparatively little to say.” The entire cosmos, from top to 
bottom, encompassing all its fascinating and terrifying variety, is samsira. It is the arena 
of all manifestation, action (kømzna) and result of action (ơipäka). It is dependently arisen, 
contingent, imperfect, and all forms within it are impermanent and subject to change 
and dissolution. Every realm, every being, every formation (sankhãra) is marked by the 
three characteristics of imperfection (đ„ukkha), impermanence (øicca) and emptiness of 
any self-essence (azftñ). Samsñra is suffering and change and it is all, in the last 


analysis, void. 


The noun szmsZra ¡is derived from the verb smsarzfi, “to move about continuously, to 
come again and again.”!* This is the essence of the idea of samsãra, that all the beings in 
the cosmos are continually engaged ¡n endless transformation and movement. There is 
no real satisfaction to be found anywhere within it, all this “faring on” ¡is ultimately 
pointless. The goal of Buddhism ¡is not found anywhere within these fantastically 
multiplied struggles and changes, but in making an end of it all and finding the 


ultimate peace and quiescence of bbãmn. 


Samsøra 1s the cosmos; It encompasses the entirety of conditioned existence from the 
lowest to the hiphest realms of being. An important theme to grasp, and one often 


spoken about by the Buddha, is the incomprehensible vastness of samsira: 


Bhikkhus, the beginning of this ssãra cannot be known. Suppose a man were to 


12. Sanskrit = iruãna. 


13. For an excellent survey of the teachings about nibbãna see The lsland by Ajahn Pasanno and Ajahn 


Amaro. 


14. PETD s.v. sarnsarafi. 
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gather all the grass, sticks and branches in this continent of JambudTpa and, having 
cut them into four inch pieces and placed them in a single heap, were to put them 
aside one by one, counting “This is my mother, this is my mother“s mother, this is 
her mother ...” That man would exhaust his pile of sticks before he reached the 
beginning of this san0sãra. Why ¡s this? It is because the beginning of this s4tsãra is 
not to be known. The first point of beings, wandering and passing from existence 
to existence (søsaraH), obstructed by ignorance and bound by craving, is 
unknowable. For such a long time, bhikkhus, have you endured suffering, pain 


and misery, filling up the cemeteries (SN 15:1). 


For such a long time have you wandered and passed from existence to existence 
that the streams of blood flowing from having your head cut off is greater than the 
volume of water ¡n the four great oceans. In this long time, bhikkhus, you have 
existed as cows, oxen, goats, sheep, chickens or pigs and had your head cut off. In 
this long time, you have existed as robbers and thieves and being taken, had your 
head cut of. (SN 15:13). 


The beginning of this szrsãra is not to known. Ït is not easy to find a being who in 
this great long time has not previously been your mother, your father, your brother, 
your sister, your son or your dauphter. For such a long time, bhikkhus, have you 
endured suffering, pain and misery, filling up the cemeteries. Enough! Develop 
weariness (#bbindati) with all formations. Enoughl Become dispassionate towards 
them. EnoughI Become liberated from them. (SN 15:14 f.) 


These quotations demonstrate that the problem of samsZr4 is not just a personal one. Ït 


is intrinsic to the nature of the cosmos. While the solution to suffering ¡is personal 


(aJjhatfa—“internal”), suffering itself is universal (bahiddha—“external”). We could say, 


without exaggeration, that all of manifest reality is a kind of dysfunction. The study of 


the cosmos is in essence a study of the Eirst Noble Truth, the truth of đukkha or suffering. 
The Buddha enjoined us to comprehend the truth of đu„kkha (SN 56:11) and this means 


unđerstanding samsZra. In this book we will be examining this reality in terms of the 


way the ancient Buddhists of India understood it. We need to begin by setting the stage, 


so to speak, and describing the physical arena in which the great cosmic drama of 


samsra 1s played out. 
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1:22 THE FOUR GREEAT ELEMENIS 


Before we begin considering the details of the material universe, it may be useful to 
consider at least briefly the underlying physics on which it is based, according to the 
ancient Buddhist texts. The basic building blocks of matter are the four great elements 
(mahabhuiä). These are earth (pathaơï), water (ñpo), air, or more correctly wind (øãwo), and 
fire (fe/o). To these are sometimes added space (ãkZsa'” ) and consciousness (ơZØãna) to 


make a list of six elements (DN 3). 


The system of four or five elements (with space) is not unique to Buddhism and ï¡n fact 


predates it by many centuries. For example, the Taittiryaka Upanishad states: 


Erom that Self (Brahman) sprang ether (ãksa, that throuph which we hear); from 
ether air (that through which we hear and feel); from air fire (that through which 
we hear, feel, and see); from fire water (that through which we hear, feel, see, and 
taste); from water earth (that through which we hear, feel, see, taste, and smell). 
From earth herbs, from herbs food, from food seed, from seed man. Man thus 


consists of the essence of food.!6 


The system of Ayurvedic medicine is based on the idea of balancing the four elements.'” 
The four elements are also found ¡in the western tradition: their discovery ¡is 
traditionally accredited to Empedocles.'Š Returning to the four elements as understood 
by Buddhism, earth (pøathzơi) has the quality of extension, hardness or the taking up of 


space, water (ñpo) is viscosity or cohesion, wind (øãwo) is motion and fire (/z7o) is heat 





15. We will consider the nature of space in the section on the formless realms (§3:7,3). 
16. Taittiriyaka Upanishad 2:1. Translated by Max Mũller 1879:54. 


17. The Ayuroedic Institute, s.v. “Doshas, Their Elements and Attributes”, https:/ /www.ayurveda.com/ 
resources /articles /doshas-their-elements-and-attributes, accessed Mar 12, 2018. 


18. Empedocles proved the existence of air as a physical substance by immersing a bucket upside down in 
water lIwfermnet Encwclopedia oƑ Philosophy, s.v. “Empedocles (c 492—432 B.CE), https:// 
www.iep.utm.edu /empedocl / #SH3, accessed Mar 12, 2018. 
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and energy.'” 


The four elements may be divided into those that are internal (z//haHika), parts of the 
human body and external (bãhir2), belonging to the outer world. The internal elements 
are cited as suitable objects for meditation in, for example, the Mahasatipatthñna Sutta 
(DN 22). Thus earth element is taken to be bones, skin, muscles, Organs and so forth; 
water to be bodily fluids such as blood, pus, phlegm and urine; wind to be the breath as 
well as “upward going winds, downward going winds and winds in the belly“ and fire 


is bodily heat and the energy of digestion. 


The Mlahahatthipadopama Suifa (MN 28) deals with the external elements, emphasizing 
their impermanent and changeable nature by discussing what happens ¡in the world 


when the elements are disturbed or destroyed. 


There ¡is an occasion, friends, when the external water element is agitated (0akuppati 
lit. “angry”). At that time there will be the complete đisappearance of the earth 


element.” 


There ¡is an occasion, friends, when the external water element is agitated and 
villages, market towns, cities, provinces and whole countries are carried away. 
There ¡is (another) occasion when the waters of the great ocean sink by a hundred 
yojanas, by two hundred yojanas, (and so forth until) the water in the great ocean 


1s not sufficient even to wet one“s finger tIp. 


There ¡is an occasion, friends, when the external fire element ¡is agitated and 
villages, market towns, cities, provinces and whole countries are burned up. Ït is 
only when the fire reaches green grass, a road, stone, water or a fair and open 
meadow that it is extinguished for want of fuel. There ¡s (another) occasion when 


they seek (n vain) to make fire even with cock“s feathers and dried scraps of hide.?! 





19. Bodhi CMA p. 237 f.„ VM XI & SN-a 14:30. 


20. This refers to the destruction of the world-system by a rainfall of caustic water at the end of a cycÌe. 
See § 2.8 


21. The commentary says they are only able to produce a small amount of heat even with such trifles, not 
like formerly. The idea seems to be that such things should burn easily, but now đo not. 
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There is an occasion, friends, when the external air element is agitated and villages, 
market towns, cities, provinces and whole countries are blown away. There is 
(another) occasion ¡n the last month of the hot season when they seek to make 
wind by means of palm leaves and fans. At that time the wind is insufficient even 
to stir the ørass on a thatched roof. (MN 28) 


Whereas there were teachers ¡in India like Pakudha Kaccayana who taught that the four 
elements were among those things to be considered stable and permanent “like 
pillars“ (DN 2), the Buddha always emphasized their changeable and impermanent 
nature. Further, they were not to regarded as the self or belonging to the self (SN 4:177). 
In short, the four elements upon which all material reality is based are themselves 
subject to the laws of conditoned existence; they are imperfect, impermanent, 


changeable and void of real self-substance. 


AlI four elements are present ¡in every instance of actual matter. One who has attained 
mastery of mind might focus on an object like a block of wood and perceive it as earth, 
water, air or fire because all these are present in the wood (AN 6:41). Similarly, among 
the listed psychic powers possible to one who has gained such mastery are walking on 
water as if it were earth or passing through solid objects as if they were water (DN 2). 
These ideas imply something beyond a materialist or naïve realist position. In the 
dependently arisen universe nothing can be considered a discrete, solid, self-sufficient 


entity. 


The four element physics continued to be elaborated ¡in the Abhidhamma and 
commentaries. Along side the essential four elements which are present in every real 
material instance there is an additional list of 24 secondary attributes of matter.^ The 
majority of these are applicable only ¡n the special case of the bodies of living beings. 
One important secondary element is that of space (đksz) which we will consider ¡n the 
context of the formless realms (§3:7,3). In a later development only fully worked out in 
the sub-commentaries this became a kind of atomic theory. Clusters of the four great 


elements together with at least four of the secondary elements (colour, smell, taste and 





22. For a full list of these see CMA p.236. 
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nutriment) form the smallest unit of matter, a rữpa kalãapa.”” These represent the 
fundamental units of physical reality. The rữpa kalñpa are material instances of the 


24 


Abhidhamma concept of a đam; the momentary “point-instant“^” of existence. 


Especially when considering these later developments, the names of the elements 
should not be considered as representing the ordinary substances of earth and water 
etc. but as mnemonic devices only. The elements in the Buddhist system are more like 
qualities or potentials of matter than discrete physical constituents. Thus, earth element 
is not strictly speaking some fle which possess the quality of hardness, it is hardness 
itself. The Abhidhammic concept of discrete dhammas does not allow for any duality of 
substance and quality.” In the later texts it is said that all four are present equally in all 
instances of physical matter and the differences observed ¡in different substances are 


determined by the varying intensities of the four elemental qualities.” 


Beside their importance as the fundamental constituents of physical reality, the four 
elements have at least two implications for the cosmology presented ¡in these pages. 
Four of£ the five elements are said to be stacked vertically in the world-system. The earth 
rests on water which rests on air (windđ) which rests on space.” And when that world- 


system comes to an end it will be destroyed either by fire, water or air (§ 2.7-2.8). 





23. Karunadasa, 2015, p. 215 f. 

24. To use a phrase coined by the Russian Buddhist scholar Theodore Stcherbatsky. 
25. Karunadasa, 2015, p 171-2. 

26. Karunadasa, 2015, p. 177. 


27. See Figure TWwo——Cakkaoñla Cross-Section. 
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1:3 CAKKAVAI,A—THE WORLD-SYSTEM 


The basic unit of the Buddhist cosmos is the cakkzøđla which may be translated as a 
“world-system.“ This is the functional, but not the structural, equivalent of a solar 
system in modern terms. The cakkaoäla is like a solar system ¡n that it is a grouping of 
“worlds” or “realms“ that includes one sun and in which various kinds of beings live. 
Furthermore, as we shalÏ see, it is a unit of cosmic space but not the entirety. There are 
countless other cakkzøđ|as spread out throupgh space, just as there are solar systems in 
modern scientific cosmology. However, we cannot push this analogy too far. The other 
cakkaoä]as are not associated at all with the stars, nor 1s the sun the central feature. The 


cakkøoä]a is grouped around the great central mountain, Sineru.” 


The term cakkaoä]a is almost unknown in the canon,” 


and the concept is only fully 
developed ¡in the commentarial literature. The canonical texts use /okadhZtu (lit. “world- 
element”) or just lokza (“world”) to refer to the world-system. The contents of ok are 


defined in the Aneutfara NikñWa as: 


As far as the sun and moon revolve, shining ¡in all directions, this ¡s the world 
(loka). There ¡is the moon, the sun, Sineru king of mountains, (the four ¡island- 
continents of) Jambudipa, Aparagoyana, Uttarakuru, and Pubbavideha, the great 
ocean, (the six “sensual heavens” of) the Four Great Kings, the Catumaharäjika, 
Tãvatimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nimmanarati, and Paranimmitavasavatt, and the 


Brahmaloka.”® 


The commentators no doubt introduced the term cakkaøđ|a for the sake of precision. The 





28. K.N. Jayatilleke (2009: p. 65-76) explores this analogy ¡in his essay “The Buddhist Conception of the 


Universe”. 


29. There ¡is only one use of the word cakkzøñja in the four principal nikãyas, in a stanza placed at the end 
of the Mahäparinibbãna Sutta (DN 16) which the commentary says was added by the Sinhalese elders. It 
is also found in the Buddhavamsa and the Apadãna of the Khuddaka Nikñ/a, both of which are certainly 
late additions. 


30. AN 3: 81 (eng. 3:80)—The original refers to one thousand such world-systems and has been changed 
here from the plural to the singular. 
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word Íoka is extremely variable ¡in its exact sipnification, even when modified as 
lokadhatu which may refer to one world-system or to some multiple of world-systems. 
The element ioka may also be used to refer to a particular realm within a cakkzoä|a such 
as the đeoaloka or the brahmaloka. The commentary ¡is often obliged to exactly specify 


what is meant by joka in any given context, for example: 


There are three (meanings of) loka; okãsaloko “the world of space”, saffaloko “the 
world of beings“ and sawúkhãraloko “the world of formations.” The world of beings 
1s meant here. (DN-a 2) 


The Pali Text Societys Pali-Enelish DicHonary (PED) devotes a page and a haÌf to sorting 
out the various nuances of meaning of Ïoka. It is not surprising that the compilers of the 
commentaries felt the need for a more precise term to refer to this very specific 


grouping of obJects. 


The word cakkaoäla (Sanskrit cakrauäta, cakrauada, cakkauäla) implies an enclosed circular 
space. The first element, cakka, ¡is the word for a “wheel“ and the second, øä]z from 


Sanskrit øãta means “an enclosure or enclosed space. “Ÿ' 


The fullest description of the cakkaoä]a is given in the Visuddhimagen: 


The dđiameter of a cakkaøñja is 1,204,450 1/ojana. The circumference ¡is 3,610,035 
øjana. The whole rests on a layer of earth 240,000 1o/ana thick. This rests on a layer 
of water 480,000 1o7ana thick and this on a layer of vapor (nabhømwsea) 960,000 
ojana thick. 


The cakkaoä]a contains the following: 


Sineru, the greatest of mountains which ¡is 84,000 1/o/ana hiph and descends into the 


sea a further 84,000 1/0jama. 


Around Sineru there are seven circular ranges of mountains, each of which is one 
half the height of the preceding one. These are named, from the innermost to the 


outermost, Yugandhara, Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, Nemindhara, Vinataka 





31. See Turner, ComparaHoe DicHonary oƒ Indo-Aran Languases and Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English 
DicHơnarg. 
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and Assakanna. These ranges are adorned with many gems. Here abide the great 


kings (mahãrñjñ) and many devas and yakkhas. 


(Lying in the ocean around the outermost ring of mountains there are the four 
island-continents:) Jambudipa which ¡is 10,000 øjana across, Aparagoyana and 
Pubbavideha which are each 7,000 1ojana in size and Uttarakuru which 8,000 1/0jana 


across. Each of the island-continents is surrounded by five hundred small islands. 


The moon ¡is forty-nine 1/øjaøz across and the sun ¡is fifty. The realm of the 
Tavatimsa devas (on the peak of Sineru) ¡s 10,000 /o/aa in size. Likewise the realm 
of the Asuras (under the sea, at the base of Sineru). The #zaa of Avici (below 
Jambudipa) ¡s also 10,000 1/ojana across. Encircling the whole is a ring of mountains 


plunging 82,000 o7az into the sea and rising a like distance into the sky. 


(In various places there are these great trees) each stand 100 1o/ana tall altogether, 
with a trunk 15 1/øjana around and 50 /ø/ana híph and with foliage extending 100 
yøjanan around (and upwards to the same heigpht). On the southern continent 
JambudTpa there stands the Jambu tree, on Aparagoyäna the Kadamba tree, on 
Uttarakuru the Kapparukkha, on Pubbavideha the SirTsa tree, in the realm of the 
asuras there stands the Cittapatali tree, in the place of the søzas (on the slopes of 
Sineru) there 1s the Simbali tree and in the realm of the Tãvatimsa devas there 


stands the Paricchattaka tree. 


The Himavã mountains (roughly speaking, the “Himalayas” located on 
Jambudrpa) are 500 ø/ana high, 3000 /ø7ana in length and width and contains 
84,000 peaks. 


The number of cakkzøäjas is endless and in between are the Lokantaranirayas (the 


dark hell realms existing between worlds).* 





32. Vism 7.40f. The original is partly in verse. This translation rearranges some of the elements and omits 


some poetic flourishes. Phrases in square brackets have been added for clarification. Oddly, a few of the 


proper names have been spelled đifferently here than elsewhere, and in a manner closer to the Sanskrit 


versions. This translation replaces them with the standard Pali forms. An almost identical passage is also 
found at Sn-a 3:7. 
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AlI of these elements will be described in due course. 


Taken together, these two passages from the Anguttara Commentary and the 
Visuddhimassa provide the most complete map of the cakkaøa|a we can find ¡in the Pali 
sources. To complete the picture we need to turn to the Abhidharmakoáa which supplies 
some of the missing measurements. There we are told that Sineru and the seven 
surrounding mountain rings are each as wide as they are tall, thus Sineru ¡s 80,000 
øjana across the base where it emerges from the sea, Yugandhara ¡s 40,000 and so on. 
The mountain rings are separated by circular seas. The one between Sineru and 
Yugandhara ¡is 80,000 1øjanaz wide and each successive ring is half as wide as the 
preceding one. The celestial saeeas (deva realms or “heavens“”) above the earth are each 
twice as hiph as the preceding one, thus the Yama world, the first of the six sgơas is 
80,000 1/øjana above the Tavatimsa world at the peak of Sineru or 160,000 1/ojana above 
“sea-level“ and the highest saeea, the Paranimmitavasavatti world, is 1,280,000 1/0jana 
above sea-level. If we include the lowest Brahma world in the definition of the cakkaoäÌa, 


as the Anguttara Commentary does, then it must be 2,560,000 1/ojzna above the earth.” 





33. For measurements taken from the Ablidharrmmakoán see AK 3:5, p. 451 f. 
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FIGURE ONE—THE CAKKAVÄLA TO SCALE 





The central circle represent Mt Sineru, the dark circles are the mountain ranges. The blue areas are seas. 


The four island-continents are indicated by the capital letters of their names. 


For an idea of the scale, consider that the distance from the earth to the moon in modern reckoning would 
be somewhat less than the width of the Yugandhara range, the first circle out from Sineru. 


This diagram is shown according to the ancient Indian convention, with East at the top. 
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FIGURE TWO—CAKKAVÄLA CROSS-SECTI 








Vapour Layer 








Drawn to scale. 
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FIGURE THREE— 
VERTICAL MAP OF THE CELESTIAL DEVA REALMS 
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To summarize the picture of the cakkzuä]a: the world-system is dominated by the central 
mass of Sineru which ¡is surrounded by seven rings of mountains separated by broad 
seas. In the outermost ocean belt are found four large island-continents and two 
thousand smaller ¡islands. The southern island-continent, Jambudipa, ¡is where the 
familiar kind of humans live. The whole is surrounded by a ring of mountains which 
mark the boundary of the cakkzoä]a. Below the surface, the earth ¡is supported by a layer 
of water which ¡is supported by a layer of vapour. Above, in space, are the various 


sagơas, each twice as far away as the preceding one. 


The first thing to note about this map is the enormous scale of the world-system as 
conceived by the ancient Indians. If we take the 1/ojana as being approximately twelve 
kilometres,*° then Sineru is 960,000 km hiph and the entire cakkauä]a is 14,453,400 km in 





34. See the the appendix on units of measurement. 
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điameter. By way of comparison, in modern reckoning the diameter of the earth ¡s 
12,756 km and the distance from the earth to the moon is 384,400 km or less than half 
the height of Sineru. The island-continent of Jambudipa, which corresponds to the then 
known world of human habitation, has a width about three times the modern reckoning 
of the earths circumference and a glance at diapram one will demonstrate that, 


physically, JambudTpa is a very insignificant part of the whole. 


The second feature which strikes us about this cosmos ¡s the elegant symmetry and 
harmony of the whole. Horizontally, the system radiates out from the central mass of 
Sineru in rings of water alternating with rocky mountains, each successive ring one-half 
the size of its predecessor. Above, each szesa is twice as distant as the preceding one. 
The number seven is important; there are seven rings of mountains and seven 
intervening circular seas. Above the ground level of human habitation, there are seven 
saeeas if we include the Brahmaloka. This number seven ¡is a potent symbol and ¡is 
prominent in many mystical systems around the world. There are seven days of the 
week, seven (astrological) planets,” seven chakras, seven musical notes and so forth. In 
the cosmological system we are considering here, we see the creative force of an 
unfolding cosmos emerging from the immense central mass of Sineru like resonant 


frequencies, and this applies both horizontally and vertically. 





35. In the western reckoning at least. In India they add Rahu, the eclipse planet. 
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TABLE TWO—PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE CAKKAVALA 
NAME SIZE (in pøjana) NOTES 
Central Mountain Sineru 84,000 Tãvatimsa 1s situated on 
the peak 


NH0 1Ÿ ring range, 
ountain Range, 1 1 
8 Yugandhara 42,000 assocIated with sun and 
Circular 
moon 
Mountain Range, Isadhara 21,000 2"4 rị 
Circular 
Mountain R 
| ẺHEENLE Thể: Èasuik 10,500 3'' ring range 
Circular 
Mountain R 
DEN BE) šnff ông 5250 4” ring range 
Circular 
h.. 
h .: 


ring range 


M tain R: 

Ti M2201: Nemindhara 2,625 5` ring range 
Circular 
M tain R: 

FOVHEED BH, Mingtiba 1,312.5 6” ring range 
Circular 
M tain R: 

DEN bDA Assakanna 656.25 7” ring range 
Circular 

l - southern continent; the 
Island-Continent Jambudipa 10,000 
known world 


Island-Continent Aparagoyä 7,000 
: northern continentf; an 
Island-Continent Uttarakuru 8,000 ì 
earthly paradise 
Island-Continent Pubbavideha 7,000 


h liff wall 
Outer Wall Cakkavälapabbata §2,000 (height) ì _ c r0 : 
imiting the whole 
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1:4 SINERU 


The cakkaoäla is dominated by the huge central mass of Mount Sineru. This is the great 
axis of the world around which all else is arrayed symmetrically. Sineru towers 84,000 
øjana into space and plunges an additional 84,000 o7ana into the depth of the sea and is 
84,000 1/ojana across at sea-level.”” To prasp the immensity of Sineru, consider that by 
modern reckoning the distance from the earth to the moon would work out to 32,000 
ơjana.” Sineru is listed as one of the things which are “mighty and unique” (mahamfo so 


ekoycoa)." It is called “The King of Mountains” (pabbatarñja)."” 


The name Mler⁄ or Sưzneru¿ for this mountain, which is well known from Sanskrit 
SOUFrces, 1s almost never found In the oldest strata of Pali texts. One verse pAssage in the 
Suttanipata refers to the devas as mer,muuddhauasin (“dwellers on Meru/s summit”) (Sn 
3:11), and in another verse from the DIgha Nikãya, Sineru is referred to as Mlahãneru 
(DN 32). These variant names are also found ¡in the commentaries and ¡in some of the 
later books of the Khuddaka Nikãua, usually as a poetic trope in verse passages.”? Even in 
the commentaries, the name S#eru is by far the most common and will be used 


exclusively here. 


The shape of Sineru ¡s that of a steep, truncated four-sided pyramid. The northern face 





36. AN 7:66. The Abhidharmakoấa gives the height as 80,000 1/ojana and the underwater depth at 24,000 
yojanas, AK 3:5. p 453. 


37. Taking the ojana at 12 km and the earth-moon distance as 384,401 km. 
38. MN-a 115. The others are the Buddha, the ocean, the sky, Sakka, Mara and Brahmaä. 
39. For instance at MN 129, SN 22:99, AN 3:81 (Eng. 3:80), AN 5:196 among many other places. 


40. Meru is found for example at Thĩ 6:6, Jãt 506 and 537 as well as extensively in the Apadãna and 
Buddhavamsa. Swnerw is found only in one verse which is found at Thĩ 6:6 and in the parallel section of 
the TherTapadãna. 


Nerw is found in the phrase 00 erurñjãoalankato (“adorned like the king of Neru”) at MN-a 53 and SN-a 
35:196. It is fairly common in the verse sections of the Jatakas, but should not be confused with the golden 
mountain Neru in the Himavä (Jãt 379). MahZneru 1s used at Th 20:1 and Jãt 370. 
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is made of gold, the eastern of silver, the southern of jewels (identified as sapphires in 
the sub-commentary) and the western ¡is of crystal. Each face emits rays which, 
extending to the world/s edge, determine the colour of the seas and the sky in that 
đirection. Hence, to the south of Sineru, where we live, the seas and the sky are mostly 


blue, the colour of sapphires.“" Sineru is đescribed as being “beautiful to see” (Jãt 541). 


On the summit of Sineru ¡is a flat plateau on which stands the city of the Tãvatimsa 
devas. This city ¡is said to be 10,000 ojana across (Sn-a 3: 7 & Vism 7.44). It is not clear 
whether this city is coterminous with the plateau or if there are open terraces outside 
the city walls.“ If we make the assumption that the city covers the entire plateau, which 
would mean that it ¡is also 10,000 1/o/ana, then we can easily calculate the slope of Sineru, 
which works out to 58.05 degrees; which is quite steep. This accords well with the 
image of the asuras attacking Tãvatimsa “swarming up the slope like ants ascending an 
anthill” (MN-a 37). 





41.DN-a 32 and DN-t 32. See also SN-a 15:3. 


42. There are mentionings of sinerussa ñlinde at SN-a 11:1, which could be interpreted as terraces outside 
the walls but the context makes clear that these are “lines of defence” some of which are located well 
down the sÏopes of Sineru. 


43. See điagram 3. Note that ¡f the plateau is larger than the city, then the slope would be even steeper. 
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FIGURE FOUR—SLOPE OF MT. SINERU 


10 ky 





œ s®sassasasasseoansaasaeeaseessaaseasaosnssasneaassasae 


( ky = 1000 yojana) 


Side AC = V (472+84?) = 99 ky 
Sine a = BC/AC 
a=z 58.05° 


The slope of Sineru derived by trigonometry. ky = 1000 yojana. 


The shape and dimensions of that portion of Sineru lying beneath the sea cannot be 
described with certainty. The most likely assumption ¡is that the mountain side 
continues to slope in the same way down to the sea-bed. This would make the width of 
Sineru at the bottom about 150,000 yøjana. This assumption ¡is supported by the 
statement that the sea floor slopes gradually from the foot of Sineru. It is here, at the 
underwater base of the mountain, that the dwellings of the asuras are located.*° Another 
possibility, which can be seen in some old drawings, ¡is that Sineru ¡is lozenge shaped, 
that is to say, it tapers below the water at a reverse angle, resting on the sea-bed on a 
10,000 /øjana base. Although this seems absurd, it would accord with the concept of the 


asura realm as a mirror of Tãvatimsa, which will be discussed in Part Three (§ 3:3,23). 


The slopes of Sineru are wooded, at least in part. It is on the lower slopes that the ørove 





44. Ud-a 5:5. For the asuras see § 3:3,23. 
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of Simbali trees grows which ¡s the home of the supannas."° Where Sineru slopes into the 
ocean there are sandy beaches where in ancient times holy men lived who were 
troubled from time to time by the passing of the asura armies (SN 11:10). The sands 
there are variously described as being silver (SN-a 11:10) or golden (at 542, Eng. 546) 
and when something ¡s very difficult to accomplish it ¡is said to be “like fetching sand 


from the foot of Sineru.”“s 


Looking beyond the Pali texts, we find a different and somewhat more elaborate picture 
of Sineru in the Abhidharmakoáa. That text informs us that there are four terraces jutting 
out from the face of Sineru, the first at an elevation 10,000 1/ojana above sea-level and the 
others are spaced at 10.000 ojawa intervals above that. These terraces are each said to 
have their inhabitants. On the first dwell a race of aksas (Pali = akkhas) known as 
“Pitcher in their Hand” (karotapãnaya), on the second the “Wearers of Crowns”, on the 
third the “Always Intoxicated” (sađdãmaffa), and the fourth ¡s the home of the Four Great 
Kings and the lesser Catumaharäjika devas (AK 3:5, p.462). This last habitation agrees 
with the Pali texts which also place the Catumaharäjika realm half-way up Sineru (Vibh- 
a 18:6). 


The great importance of Sineru as the dominant physical feature of the cakkauä]a is 


evidenced by Its frequent use in similes, some of a proverbial nature. 


The Buddha asked, “What do you think is greater, bhikkhus? Sineru the king of 
mountains or a pile of seven pebbles the size of mung beans? The bhikkhus 
replied, “Sineru king of mountains ¡is greater, bhante, in comparison the pile of 
pebbles ¡is of no significance.“ “Even so, bhikkhus, is the suffering remaining to a 
noble đisciple who has attained to vision.... compared to the suffering which has 
been eliminated by him. (SN 13:10) 


An enormous quantity is called a sinerumatto (“as big as Sineru.”) (MN-a 56) It is said 
that one cannot repay the gift of Dhamma even with a pile of costly goods as great as 
Sineru (MN-a 142). When something is impossible it is said to be like “trying to shatter 


Sineru with one“s fist“ or “climbing Mt Sineru” (DN-a 1). When something ¡is truly 





45. Jat 31. The sans are gigantic birds, see § 3:2,5. 


46. DN-a 1, MN-a 44, SN-a 14:15, SN-a 35:99, Jãt 542. 
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wonderful or marvellous, often referring to a discourse of the Buddha, it is said to be 
“like lifing up Sineru, (DN-a 1) or like “Sineru flying into the sky,“ (at 509) or like 
“turning Sineru around“” (Jat 532). When some pious individual wishes to express that 
his own virtue or understanding cannot be compared to that of the Buddha he might 
say, “It is like comparing Sineru to a mustard seed.”““ When a spiritual quality, such as 
faith, is firmly established it is said to be “as unshakeable as Sineru.”“® Some of these 
similes involve evocative images. We are told that Kumaärakassapa's Dhamma discourse 
¡s like “like a thousand oil-lamps on the peak of Sineru“ (MN-a 43). The Buddha Vipassĩ 
only gave a dhamma talk once every seven years, but when he did it was a momentous 
Occasion. Ït was said to be like “bringing down the Milky-Way (the ãkñsaseansa, lít. “Sky- 


Ganges”) or like using Sineru as a pestle to churn the great ocean.”?? 


Among those outside of the Buddhist tradition, Sineru together with the “great 
earth“” (mahapathaơï) and the sea were considered eternal and not subject to change 
(MN-a 22 & SN-a 22:96). Certainly this view seems a natural, if naive, assumption; 
Sineru being the solid centre of this world, ¡is the ever present background for all the 
changing drama of the lives of devas and humans. But the Buddha taught that even 
mighty Sineru ¡s subject to change and dissolution. “This earth and Sineru, king of 
mountains, will be burned up and consumed” (AN 7:66). For an audience who lived in 
a world centred on the great Sineru, this was a powerful statement about 


Impermanence indeed. 


The Buddha, having himself transcended samsaric becoming, makes the ephemeral 
nature o£ all conditioned reality evident. There would be no better way to do this than 
to use Sineru, the symbol of unmoving solidity. When the Buddha ascended to 
Tavatimsa heaven to teach Abhidhamma to the devas there, he đid so by taking just two 
steps; he first placed his right foot on Yugandhara (the first and highest of the great 
circular ranges) and then placed his left foot on the peak of Sineru. These mountains 
“bent down like twigs“ to receive his level tread (DN-a 30). Not only the Buddha, but 





47. DN-a 4, MN-a 22, MN-a 95, Dhp-a 1:8. 
48. DN-a 27, MN-a 47, MN-a 108 etc. 


49.5N-a 16:11 & AN-a 1: 191: ãkãsagangatn otãrento 01a sinerutn tratthat katoä sñgarmnl nimmathenio. 
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some of his great disciples were able to work this kind of miraculous transformation. 
When Mogøallana made his own ascent to Tãvatimsa to consult with the Buddha about 
his return to earth, he did so by passing through the solid core of Sineru in such a way 
that he was visible to the people on earth the whole time. When the Buddha asked him 
what he would do ¡f asked to perform a great supernormal feat, Moggallana said he 
would put Sineru between his teeth and crush it like a bean, or else he would stroll 


about using the great earth as a sun-shade and Sineru as the stick (Dhp-a 14:2). 


JỘ 


1:5 THESEVEN RANGES 


Surrounding Sineru there are seven circular ranges of mountains, separated by seven 
circular belts of ocean. These are, from the inner ring surrounding Sineru, to the 


outermost: 


Yugandhara—“Yoke-bearing”. 42,000 o/ana hiph 
Isadhara—“Lord-bearing“——21,000 1/ø7ana hìph 
Karavika—“The Cuckoo“——10,500 1/o/ana high 
Sudassana——“Beautifu]l”—5,250 /øjana hiph 
Nemindhara—“Rim-bearing”“—2,625 /øjana hiph 
Vinataka—“Crooked”—1,312.5 /oƒjana hiph 


Assakanna.—“Many Cornered”—656.25 1/ojana hiph.”? 


Other than the simple statement of their respective heights, we are told little more about 
these ranges. They are called “the seven great peaks” (saffa mahãscl3) and “gigantic 
mountains” (i7 brahä). They are said to be adorned with various jewels”" and to be the 
dwelling place of great kings (mahZrZjđ), devas and yakkhas.”” As they rise gradually 


from Assakanna to Yugandhara, they are compared to a set of stairs (Jãt 541). 


The only one of the seven which is given a little more individual description ¡s the first 





50. The list of names is found in verses at Vism 7.42, Sn-a 3:7 and Jãt 541. In the commentarial explanation 
of the verses we are told that each range is half the size of the preceding one. The translations of the 
names are literal. The Ablidharmakoến uses the same names, in their Sanskrit forms, in a slightly different 
order. 5See AK 3:5, p. 452. 


51. The Abhidharmakoán says they are made of gold. AK 3:5. p. 453. 


52. AlI this from Vism-mht 7 and an almost identical passage at Sn-a 3:7. Are the rahãrđ/ã meant to be the 
cñtuinahara7a, the “Eour Great Kings?“ Probably, as Vibh-a 18:6 identifies their dwelling as half-way up the 
slope of Sineru, and this agrees with the Abhidharmakoán. 


Đ6 


and highest, Yugandhara. It is associated with the sun and moon which are sometimes 
described as “rising from Yugandhara,“ (DN-a 20, Dhp-a 2:3) as these heavenly bodies 
revolve around S5ineru at the heipht of Yugandhara. In the Javanahamsa Jataka the 


Bodhisatta was born as a golden goose (?zmsa) of supernormal speed and power. 


The two younger brothers of the Bodhisatta resolved to run a race with the sun. 
The Bodhisatta warned them, “the sun is swift, you cannot race it, you will be 
destroyed.“ But they, not heeding his words and not knowing their own strength, 
flew up to the level of the sun and sat upon Yugandhara. To save them, the 
Bodhisatta also flew up to Yugandhara and sat beside them. When the disk of the 
sun appeared, the geese flew after it. (Jãt 476) 


There is also a great yakkha chief named Yugandhara, so-called because he dwells on 
that mountain (DN-a 32). 


Để. 


1:6 THECTRCULAR SEAS 


The spaces between the seven circular ranges of mountains are filled by seven circular 
seas, called sĩdanfaramahisamudda (“great intermediate oceans”) or just sĩdanfara. The 
one between Sineru and Yugandhara is as wide as Sineru ¡is high, and each successive 
ocean ¡is half as wide as the preceding one, diminishing ¡n the same ratio as the heights 
of the mountains (Vism-mht 7). These seas have some remarkable properties. The water 
in them is so “subtle” (s/khu) that nothing can float on their surface, “not even a 
peacock/s feather.“ This is the reason for their name, sĩdznfara, the element s7d- derives 
from the verb sĩdafi “to sink” (Jat 541). 


One passage tells us that the waters of the sidantaras are completely still, without waves 
or motion of any kind (Nidd 1: 14). But this ¡is contradicted by a simile which occurs 
elsewhere which refers to a great sound as of many beings rejoicing. When the 
Bodhisatta renounced the home life the rejoicing of a multitude of devas was said to be 
like “the roaring of the sea inside Yugandhara“ (Ap-nid). In another place, the sound of 
a great royal festival is compared to the sound made when “the wind off of Yugandhara 
strikes the middle of the sea” (Jat 539). 


There ¡s also one mention of a Naäï Sïäã (“Sinking River”) flowing between golden 
mountains deep ¡n the Himava. It has the same subtle nature as the Sidantara Seas, sO 
that “not even a peacock“s feather” can float on the surface.”” Given that the seven 
mountain ranges and their intermediate oceans are a late addition to the cosmology this 


river may be the original form of the idea. 


The Abldharmakoấa lists eight qualities of the intermediate seas; their waters are cold, 
clear, lipht, tasty, sweet, not fetid and harmless to the throat and stomach (AK 3:5. p. 
454). Given the special qualities of the water as given ¡in both the Pali texts and the 
Abhidharmakoán, we can infer that these waters do not communicate in any way with the 


salt waters of the outer ocean. 


The seven seas of SIdantara are home to two tribes of mighty nãgas, the Kambala and 


the Assatara, who live in houses made of earth and stone and are so powerful that they 





53. Jãt 541. Thanks to Bhante Nyanatusita for pointing this out. 
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cannot be caupht by even the greatest of the suznnas.”ˆ 





54. SN-a 30:1. For nãgas and s1ø11as, great serpents and birds always at enmity, see § 3:2,5. 
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1:7 GREATOUTER OCEAN 


The great circular belt of ocean which lies between Assakanna and the mountains at the 
world“s edge is referred to as the Mahasamudda (“The Great Ocean.”) In a few places 
reference is made to “the four Great Oceans.” This ¡is explained as meaning the four 
sections of the ocean which lie under the four faces of Sineru and get their colour from 
the rays emitted by that mountain.” The width of this oceanic belt can be determined 
by calculation; taking the given radius of the cakkøoa]a and subtracting the measure of 
the various mountains and ¡intermediate oceans we arrive at a width of 312,318.75 
ojana."° The size, depth and capacity of the great ocean are so vast it becomes a symbol 
of that which ¡is immeasurable, like the mind of the Tñfaeafa (MN 72). It was widely 
believed by ignorant people that the ocean contains a bottomless abyss, but the Buddha 
đenies this (SN 36:4). The ocean ¡is home to innumerable living beings, ranging from 
Øreat sea-monsters down to extremely minute creatures (SN 56:36 & AN 1:322, Eng. 
1:333). 


The asura Paharada once told the Buddha that the asuras take delight in the great ocean 
(mahñsamudda) because of its eight wonderful qualities (AN 8:19, AN 8:20, Ủd 5:5). This 
passage is problematic in that sometimes it seems to be referring to the sĩdanara at the 
base of Sineru, and at others to the world encircling great ocean. To begin with, the 


commentary explains what is meant by the asuras “taking delight in the great ocean“: 


Their realm is on the lower portion of Sineru (sinerussa he†thabhase). They go in and 
out from there, and having created pavilions at the foot of Sineru (serupade) there 
they delight in play. (Ủd-a 5:5) 


Leaving aside for the moment the problem of the precise location of the asura realm,"” 





55. SN 15:3 & AN 3:81, eng. 3:80. The explanation is from the Samyutta commentary. 


56. This makes the assumption that the width of the world bounding mountains is not included in the 
total điameter of the cakkaväla. This assumption agrees with the calculation done in the Abhidharmakoáa 
which arrives at an ocean width of 322,000 yojanas derived from slightly different heights and widths for 


the mountain ranges. 


57. This will be dealt with in § 3:3,23. 
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the obvious interpretation of this passage is that the asuras are enjoying the beaches of 
golden sand at the place where 5Sineru rises out of the first sidantara. That this is not 
their actual home but a sort of holiday resort is indicated by two different words being 
used to describe their realm, and this place of sport—sinerussa hetthãbhñse and sinerupide 
As pleasant as this beach-front property may be, swimming would not be among its 


attractions; recall that nothing can float in the waters of the s7darrtaral 


Turning to the eight “wonderful and marvellous qualities” (acchariuä abbhutñ dhammä) of 


the great ocean: 


1. The floor of the great ocean slopes gradually without any sudden precipice. The 
commentary explains this as meaning that from “the region of its shore” (firadesato) 
where it has a depth of one añeuia (a finger, or an inch) to its greatest depth at the “root 
of Sineru” (sinerupadamiie) where it reaches a depth of 84,000 1/ojana, there is only a 


gradual incline without any sudden dropping off. 


2. The great ocean is of a stable nature (tWtadhammo) and does not overflow its limits. 
Does this mean that it has no tides?”5 

3. The great ocean does not tolerate a corpse, but quickly washes it onto dry land. The 
Mlindapafha says that this is because the ocean is the abode of preat beings (mahabht3) 
(MII 5:1,5, Eng. v.2, p.59). 


4. The great rivers, such as the Ganga (“Ganges”), Yamuna, Aciravatr and Sarabhũ, 
which flow into the great ocean lose there their former names and become known as 


just “the great ocean.” 


5. Althouph all the rivers of the world flow ¡into the Great Ocean, and rains shower 
down from the sky, there is never seen to be either a deficiency or an excess in its 


waters. From the commentary: 


The nature of the great ocean is such that it is never possible to say either “the rain 
devas are idle, let us put out traps and catch fish and turtles” or “there is so much 


rain that there is no place left to lie down.” From the beginning of the kappa such 





58. Ireland (1990: 75) translates “does not exceed the limits of the tide-line” but this is reading too much 
Iinto the text. 
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rain as has fallen remains lapping at the edge of Sineru (sinerumekhala—lit. “the 
girdle of Sineru”) and the level neither rises nor falls by so much as a finger- 
breadth. (Ud-a 5:5) 


6. The great ocean ¡s of a single flavour, the flavour of salt. 


Z. The øreat ocean contains many and various precious things, such as pearls, Jewels, 
lapis-lazuli (oe]uria—or perhaps, “bery]l”), shells, stones, coral, silver, gold, rubies and 
cats eye jewels (asñragalla). The commentary lists many sub-categories of these. In the 
commentary we hear of the cakkzoati (“wheel-turning monarch”) diving into the sea 


with his retinue to harvest these precious jewels."” 


8. The great ocean ¡s the abode of mighty beings (ứmahãbhu†đ) sụch as the timi, timingalo 


(kinds of giant fish or sea-monsters), asuras, 0zeñs and eandhabbas.°9 





59. DN-a 17. For details see § 3:1,10. 


60. These beings will all be described in Part Three. It is unclear why eandhabbas are here to be thoupht of 


as living in the ocean. 
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1:6 A TEXTUAL ISSUE 


Given the geography we have described so far, that of Sineru surrounded by alternate 
belts of sea and mountain with a separate great outer ocean, it is hard to reconcile some 
điscrepancies in the list of the ocean's marvellous qualities. That the great rivers of India 
flow into it, and that ít is salty would indicate that the outer ocean is meant. But the 
introductory passage references the delight of the asuras, who live on the lower slopes 
of 5ineru, and the commentarial passages frequently reference that mountain in 
explaining the marvellous qualities of the ocean. As well, we are told that the great 


ocean does not overflow its bounds, implying that it has no tides. 


We can only make sense of this if we conclude that the seven ranges and the seven seas 
were late additions to the cosmological scheme, unknown at the time of the Buddha. 
The seven mountain ranges are named ¡in only a very few places, all in the 
commentaries."" The same may be said of the seven s4zzra."” There is no real 
contradiction in the qualities of the great ocean because the canonical texts assumed a 


sinple great ocean extending from the base of Sineru to the world“s edge. 


This simpler version of the cakkzøđ|a ¡is also implied in a passage from the Ansutfara 


C0mmertar: 


Just as in a great lake there may be a water-lily, a lotus bud with four leaves (04a, 
perhaps “petals”): the lotus bud ¡s like Mount Sineru and the four leaves are like 
the four island-continents and the encircling waters take up the rest of the space. 
This is well known to great beings with psychic powers that travel through the air 
and see Mount Sineru and the rest in this way. (AN-a 1: 322) 


There are several places in the commentaries where a long compound noun is used to 
represent the whole world by listing the most significant things in it. The contents of 


this list varies from place to place and it is significant to note which items are listed and 





61. Sn-a 3:7, Jãt 541, Dhs-a 2, Vism 7.42. 


62.SN-a 30:1, AN-a 4:42, Jãt 541 and Nidd 1: 14. The Niddesa is classed as canonical, but is certainly a late 
text. 
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which are not: 


sineru-ugandhara-uttarakuru-himaoanta-adi (Uda 1:1, Vism-mht 7) 

“Sineru, Yugandharas, Uttarakuru, Himavã, etcetera.” 
himauanta-sineru-cakkaoñla-mmahiñsamudda-candima-siriyä (DN-a 1) 

“Himava, Sineru, cakkavala, the great ocean, the sun and the moon.” 
pathauT-himauanta-sineru-cakkauñ]a-mahñsamudda-candima-siriya (MN-a 49) 

“The Earth, Himavä, Sineru, Cakkaväla, the Great Ocean, the sun and the moon.” 
sineruI-cakkauñla-himauanta-paribhandapabbate (SN-a 47:13) 


“Sineru, Cakkavala, Himava, the Bounding Mountains.” 


Mount Sineru, as the central feature of the cosmology, ¡is always included. Other 
elements which occur often are the Earth, Yugandhara and the Himavä. Other than 
Yugandhara, the seven ranges are never mentioned. The inclusion of the Himava, which 
is a laree mountain range on the island-continent of JambudIpa, is noteworthy. 
Although it ¡is the most massive feature on Jambudipa, at a “mere“ 500 1/ojana height 
(Sn-a 3:7) ¡it is not to be compared with Sineru and even the lowest of the seven ranges; 
Assakamna, tops it at 656.25 1ojana. It is odd that this feature would be considered 
important enough to include, but not the ranges beyond Yugandhara unless these were 
more recent flourishes on a simpler cosmology known at the time when these more or 


less proverbial phrases were coined. 


Kloetzli (1983: 45f.) tentatively advances the hypothesis that the seven mountain ranges 
of the Buddhist cakkzođ|a correspond to the spheres of the seven planets in Hellenistic 
cosmology. This hypothesis is intriguing, but not entirely convincing. The differences 
between the two models are greater than any similarities, and no connection between 
the planets and the mountains are found ¡n the Pali sources, except that the sun and 
moon rise from behind Yugandhara. However, it is within the realm of possibility that 
the Hellenistic system had some minor influence on this late flourish to the Buddhist 


cakkaudla. 
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1:9 CAKKAVAI,APABBATA—THE WORLD'S EDGE 


The outer limit of the cakkaoä]a is defined by one final ring of mountains which encloses 
the whole system. This is the cakkauälapabbata, the “world-system mountain,” also in a 
few places referred to as the cakkauä]asiluccaya, “the world-system rock” (Sn-a 3:7) or the 
cakkaualamukhauatti (Dhp-a 3:7) (“world-system edge”). The height of this mountain ring 
is usually given as 82,000 1o7aa, thus being somewhat lower than Sineru (Vism 7.43 and 
Sn-a 3:7). However, this fipgure ¡is somewhat problematic. The Visuddhimagea passage 


already cited which describes the physical structure of the cakka0ñ|a says: 


due asTH sahassãm, aJ1hoqñlho mmah1iaue, 

accuIseato tñuadeoa, cñkkauñ]asiÏluccao, 

parIkkhipituä tam sabbam. 

Two and eighty thousand, plunging into the great sea, 
Rising up the same, the world-system rock, 


Surrounds the whole.S 


The most straiphtforward interpretation of this would be that the mountains rise 82,000 
øjana into the sky and plunge 82,000 yø7ana into the sea. However, the moonrise is said 
to be seen coming from the eastern cakkakauälapabbata, (DN-a 32) Implying a summit 
close to the height of Yugandhara, it may be that the V/suddhữmassa passage means that 
the total height of the mountains ¡is 82,000 o7awa, with 41,000 rising above the ground. 
In any case, they must be higher than the level of the sun and moon, whose rays cannot 
penetrate ¡into the outer void which ¡is in many places said to be immersed in 
impenetrable đarkness.”° To add to the confusion, the Ablhidharmakoéa gives their heipht 
of the world-encircling mountains at 312-1⁄ ojana (AK 3:5. p. 454). This low estimate 





63. Vism 7.42. The same passage is found at 5n-a 3:7. These are the only places in the Pali texts that the 
height of these mountains is given. 


64. See for example SN 56:46 and MN-a 123. 
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obviously contradicts the idea that the sun and moon do not shine outside the world- 
system and seems to be derived from a perfunctory following of the scheme that each 


range of mountains is one half the height of the preceding one. 


There ¡is no đetailed description of the cakkauälapabbafa in the Pali sources, but we may 
infer that it rises from the sea as a steep cliff; the suffering beings in the iokanatara niraya 
(“inter-world hell”) outside the wall of the world are said to cling to it “like bats.”“ The 
whole cakkaoä]a is compared to a wheel, with the cakkauä]apabbata as the rim (DN-a 14). 
The Abhidharmakoáa tells us that they are made of iron (AK 3:5. p452). 





65. DN-a 14. For the lokanatara rữaa see § 3:3,20. 
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110 MAHADIPA—THE ISLAND-CONTINENTS 


Within the great outer ocean there lie four island-continents (ahäđïpa) each of which is 
surrounded by five hundred lesser islands (Vism 7.44). Even the four great islands are 
tiny compared to the scale of the cakkzoala. These islands are the abode of human 
beings. These ¡island-continents cannot be equated with the continents of modern 
scientific geography. They are so remote that they cannot be reached by ordinary means, 


although beings with psychic power can visit them (MII 2-3:7,9, Eng. v1, p117). 


The southern continent, Jambuđĩpa, is the one upon which we live and upon which all 
human history as we know ¡it has played out. It is shaped like a cart (sakatasanthãno), 
which is usually taken to mean a blunt nosed triangle with the narrow end facing south 
(KdpA 6 and Vism-mht 7). This would roughly agree with the shape of the Indian sub- 
continent, which would have constituted the known world at the Buddha“s time. It has 
been suggested that the term sakata was a reference to the constellation Rohini, roughly 
equivalent to Taurus; a triangular formation of stars with the apex being Aldebaran." 


JambudiTpa is ten thousand 1/ojana across at its preatest width (Vism 7.44). 


The eastern continent, Aparagoyanä, is seven thousand 1ø/anøa across and ¡t shaped like 
a mirror (8đãsasanthano), that is to say, round. The northern continent, Uttarakuru, ¡s 
eipht thousand 1/øjana wide and ¡is shaped like a chair (7thasanthano) which is generally 
taken to mean it is square like the seat of a chair. The western continent, Pubbavideha, 
it is halí-moon shaped (addhacandasanthano) and is seven thousand 1/ojana wide (Khp-a 6 
and Vism-mht 7.1). 


JambudTpa ¡is the only continent for which we have any information pertaining to its 
internal geography. It is, as we have seen, roughly triangular in shape and ten thousand 
øjana in extent (parimano). Ït is not specified whether this refers to the north-south axis 
or to the northern base of the triangle; perhaps both measures are equal. Of these ten 
thousand 1/ojana, three thousand comprise the habitat of humanity, three thousand are 
covered by the Himavä (“snowy“”) mountain mass and four thousand are covered by 


ocean (Ud-a 5:5). The area of human habitation we can take as being roughly equivalent 





66. See PEL s.v. “sakata“. 
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to the Indian subcontinent of modern geography. The Himavä is a rough equivalent of 
the Himalayas and is the abode of yakkhas, nãgas, and wild animals as welÏ as serving 
as a refuge for religious seekers. The six thousand 1øjzna covered by sea presents 
something of a puzzle. The Pali, padeso udakena ajjhotthato samuddoti sahkham gato, can be 
read as meaning “this land ¡is reckoned as having been submerged by the sea.” A likely 
interpretation is that this refers to a large area which was flooded in some previous 


epoch®” 


It is said that in this JambudTpa there are pleasant meadows, forests and lotus ponds but 
that these are few, whereas steep slopes, raging rivers, grounds full of stakes and 
stumps and rough mountains are far more common (AN 1: 322, Eng. 333). There are 
many thousands of human cities in JambudTpa. In the remote past there were eiphty 
thousand cities, but this has “now“” (¡.e. at the time the texts were compiled) dwindled 
to sixty thousand and will continue to dwindle ¡in this declining age until there are only 
twenty thousand left (Sn-a 1:3). 


The portion of JambudTpa inhabited by humans represents the lands of ancient India 
and as such belongs more to the study of geography than to cosmology or mythology. Ït 
should be noted ¡in passing that the measure given, three thousand 10/ama, is about 
36,000 km or at least ten times greater than the actual extent of the sub-continent, 
whether measured north-south or east-west. This discrepancy may be attributed in part 
to the ancient Indian tendency to inflate largee numbers but might also represent an 
awareness that the inhabited world was larger than India. However, most of the foreign 
lands known to ancient India could only be reached by a sea voyage and were probably 
considered as being among the five hundred minor islands associated with JambudTpa. 
These would have ¡included Lainkãdipa or Tambapannidipa (Sri Lanka), Suuannabhnimi 
(“The Golden Land“ or S.E. Asia), Bđøeru (Babylon) and the lands of the Yowz (Ionians, 


or Greeks).° 





67. Perhaps a memory of widespread flooding at the end of the last glaciation? There ¡is a flood myth 
recorded in 6atapatha Brahmana 8:1. 


68. See DPPN for these names. 
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111 THEHIMAVA 


The Himavaä (or Himavant) lying to the north of the lands of the humans, is 3000 1/0/aa 
in extent, 500 1/ojana high and consists of 84,000“ separate mountain peaks (Vism 7.42). 
Although many features of the Himavã are named and even described ¡n the texts, we 
cannot say how they all lie in relation to each other, making it impossible to construct a 
map. In the introduction to the Kunala Jataka the Buddha conveys some bhikkhus to a 
secluded spot in the Himavä and while flying throuph the air with them, points out 


some of the landmarks: 


The Teacher by his own power took them up ¡nto the air and brought them to the 
Himavä. Standing in the sky over the delightful land of the Himava he showed 


them its various features; 


Kañcana (“Golden”) Mountain, Rajata (“Silver) Mountain, Mani (“Jewel”) 
Mountain Hingulika Mountain, Añjana Mountain, Sanu (“Table“) Mountain, 


Phalika (“Crystal”) Mountain and various other mountains. 


Five great rivers and the seven lakes; Kannamunda, Rathakara, Sihapapäta, 


Chaddanta, Tiyaggala, Anotatta and Kunäla. 


This great Himavä is five hundred 1o/ana híph and three thousand 1ø/ama in extent. 
In one delightful region he showed them, by his own power, prepared resting 
places (katanrroasa ¡.e. shelters for hermits). In one region he showed them the abode 
of lions, tigers, elephants and other animals. He showed them pleasant øroves, 
trees bearing flowers and fruits, various flocks of birds, flowers of the land and of 


the water. 


To the east of the Himavä ¡is a golden plain, to the west is a vermilion plain. (Jãt 
536) 


The picture we have of the Himavä ¡is of a wild and magical place, thickly forested and 





69. The reader encountering these numbers should be aware that ancient Indian texts often use numbers 


like 500 or 84,000 simply to indicate “a great many“ without any implied precision. 
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mountaInous. 


The earth there bears many kinds of herbs and flowering vines. There are 
elephants, buffaloes, deer, yaks, antelopes, rhinoceros, horned oxen, lions, tigers, 
panthers, bears, wolves, otters, wild cats and hares roaming about with their 
young, as well as preat boars, snakes and families of elephants living ¡in herds. 
There are /ssz-deer, sãkha-deer, sarabha-deer, em-deer, øãfa-deer and pasada-deer. 


There dwell non-human beings (purisãlu), kinnaras, akkhas and rakkhasas. 


There are upright trees bearing clusters of delightful flowers on top. Spreading out 
among these trees are osprey, partridge, eaple, peacock, cuckoo, jïuafjToaka birds, 


celãuakñ birds and bhinkãra birds, living ¡n flocks, mad with joy. 


There are many hundreds of mineral substances covering and adorning the region; 
red arsenic, yellow orpiment, vermilion, gold and silver. Such ¡is this delightful 
forest. (Jat 536) 


When King Vessantara was exiled from his kingdom and fled to the Himavä, he at first 
tried to dissuade his wife, the loyal Maddi, from following him. He called the Himaväa a 
“terrible forest, filled with wild beasts.“ In reply MaddI sang the praises of the Himava 


1n Verse: 


When you see the elephant, the tusker sixty years of age, 
Roaming alone throuph the forest, you will not long for your kingdom. 
When you see the elephant, the tusker sixty years Of age, 


Wandering morning and evening throuph the forest, you will not long for your 


kingdom. 


When you see the herd of she-elephants, with their lord in front of his flock; and 
hear the tusker trumpeting, the elephant sixty years of age; hearing that roar, you 


wïll not long for your kingdom. 


From both sides the forest spreads, and when you see your every desire, wild 


beasts everywhere, you wiÏll not long for your kingdom. 


Z0 


When you see the deer bearing five-pointed antlers that come ¡in the evening, and 


when you see the dancing of the kữmpurisas,"” you will not long for your kingdom. 


When you hear the roar of the flowing river, and the song of the kimpurisas, you 


wïll not long for your kingdom. 


When you hear the shout of the screech howl living in a mountain cleft, you will 


not long for your kingdom. 


Lion and tiger, thinoceros and buffalo; when you hear the roaring of these beasts in 


the forest, you will not long for your kingdom. 


When you see a peacock đancing on the mountaintop, surrounded by his peahens, 


you wiÏl not long for your kingdom. 


When you see the peacock, egg-born, gaily colored, dancing before his peahens, 


you wiÏl not long for your kingdom. 


When you see the peacock, blue necked, crested, dancing before his peahens, you 


wïll not long for your kingdom. 


In the winter, when you see the flowers springing from the earth, wafting their 


fraprance, you wiÏlÏ not long for your kingdom. 


When in the winter months, you see the fat green beetles (/mdzsopaka)° covering 


the ground, you will not long for your kingdom. 
When in the winter, you see the flowers covering the earth; 


the kutdja, bimbajnäla, and loddapaddhaka (names of flowers), blowing forth their 


ØOrgeous scent, you wiÏÏ not long for your kingdom. 


When ¡in the months of winter, you see the forest flowering with buds and 


70. A small woodland being like a tiny human being. See § 3:4,6. 


71. Indasopaka. Red Velvet Mite, an arthropod of the family Trombidiidae. The Pã|i name for these small 


creatures means “Indras herdsman.” These mites have a bripht-red rounded body with a velvety 


appearance and are parasitic on spiders and insects. See Dhammika 2018:52. 
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blossoms, you will not long for your kingdom. (ãt 547) 


The Himavã is a prominent location in the Jataka tales, featuring as at least a secondary 
locale in 167 Jatakas, or almost a third of the total. In these stories, the Himavä is clearly 
distinguished from the realms of human habitation. In one story a farmer searching for 
his missing cattle “leaves the paths of men and enters the Himavã“ (Jãt 516). In another 
story, when the nãga prince Bhũridatta ¡s lost, his three brothers divide their search into 
the world of the devas, the world of men and the Himava (Jat 543). Although human 
beings do not normally live in the Himava, there are exceptions; it is the favoured locale 
for the ascetic spiritual seekers known as ísỉ (“rishis”). No less than ninety Jatakas 
mention a spiritual seeker who has renounced the world and went to the Himavä 
taking the ¡sipabbajjm (“hermits going-forth”) to live in a leaf hut and practise 
meditation, eating the fruits and nuts of the forest. Sometimes these hermits return to 
the lands of men for the rainy season, (Jat 312) or to procure “salt and vinegar“ (Jat 313). 
These excursions often result ¡in interactions with kings or other persons which 


constitute the main plot of the story. 


Besides the ordinary hermits, the Himavä ¡s also the abode of paccekabuddhas, fully 
awakened beings who arise in the ages between Buddhas.“ It is also sometimes a place 
of refuge for exiled kings and princes. Besides these, ordinary humans sometimes 


t2 


enter the Himaväa to hunf or to gather wood.”” In the Jãtaka stories these individuals 


are most often depicted as being of a low moral character, acting as the villain of the 


tale. 


Many of the Jãtaka tales are stories about animals and many, If not most, of these occur 
in the Himavä; there are fifty three Jatakas featuring animal characters which take place 


in the Himavä; these most often involve elephants, monkeys, lions and various kinds of 


72. Jatakas 40, 378, 408, 424 and 496. For øaccekabuddhas, see § 3:1,14. 
Z3. ]ãtakas 6, 234, 461 and 547. 
Z4. Jãtakas 117, 159, 221, 222, 423 and 501. 


75. Jatakas 72, 219, 455, 512. 
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bird.”" The Himavä as depicted in the Jãtakas is also the abode of various non-human 
beings, particularly the kinnara or kimpwrisa, a race of điminutive bird-like little people.”” 
It is also the preferred site for the yakkhas to hold their assemblies (Jat 347). 





Z6. For a discussion of animal stories in the Jatakas see § 3:2,2. 


Z7. Jatakas 481, 485 and 504. 
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112 ˆ LAKEANOTATTIA 


The most important single feature of the Himavä is surely Lake Anotatta. This is one of 
the seven great lakes, each of which is fifty 1øjana in length and breadth and has a 
circumference of one hundred and fifty yojana (MN-a 54 and Ud-a 5:5). These 
measurements imply a circular shape. It ¡is the source of all the great rivers of 
JambudTpa including the five major rivers which water the human portion: the Gañgä 
(Ganges), the Yamuna, the Aciravati, the Sarabhũ and the Mahi. A detailed description 


of Lake Anotatta and its environs 1s found in the commentaries: 


Lake Anotatta is surrounded by five mountain peaks; Mt Sudassana, Mt Citta, Mt 
Kãla, Mt Gandhamadana and Mt Kelãsa. AlI of these mountains are three hundred 
ojana hipgh, shaped like a crow“s beak, curving inward and thus covering over (or 
“concealing”) the lake. Mt Sudassana ¡is made of gold, Mt Citta ¡is made of the 
seven precious things,® Mt Kãla is made of antimony (añ/ana), Mt Gandhamadana 


is made of chalcedony (nasãragalla) and Mt Kelasa is made of silver. 


There, through the power of devas and nãgas, it rains and rivers flow and all these 
waters enter Lake Anotatta. The sun and the moon, as they travel overhead either 
to the north or to the south cast their light in between the mountains, but they do 
not shine onto the Lake from directly overhead. Thus it came to be called 


“Anotatta“ (an-aoa-tatta, “not warmed” ¡.e. “cool”). 


There are bathing places there, with delightful jeweled stairs leading to a flat stone 
floor. The water is pure, clear as crystal and free of fishes and turtles. These places 
have arisen for the enjoyment of beings solely throuph the power of their kamma. 
In these places, paccekabuddhas, disciples possessing psychic power and rishis 
bathe and devas and yakkhas play in the water. (MN-a 54 and Ủd-a 5:5) 


The text goes on to describe the four great rivers which issue from Lake Anotatta. These 
flow out throuph four “mouths“” ứmwukkha); the Lion“s Mouth, the Elephants Mouth, the 
Horses Mouth and the BulFs Mouth. In the country surrounding each mouth, the 


appropriate species of animal predominates. Each of these rivers flows outward from 





78. Le. gold, silver, pearls, rubies, lapis-lazuli, coral and điamond. 
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one of the four cardinal directions (although the text does not specify the place of each 
mouth), flows completely around Lake Anotatta three times in a clockwise directon 
without interfering with the other rivers, and then finds its way to the Great Ocean 
(biđ). An attempt to sketch this geography will quickly reveal that it is quite impossible 
iÍ we assume these are ordinary rivers. However, the course of the Ganga, the great 
river which enters the human portion of JambudTpa, is described in some detail and this 
includes both an underground tunnel and a portion where it passes throuph the air. 
Although ¡it is not stated, we must assume the other rivers also possess these 


“overpasses“ and “underpasses. 


The river issuing from the southern mouth of Anotatta flows three times around 
the lake; this stretch of the river is called the Avattaganga (“Winding Ganges“”). It 
then proceeds ¡in a southerly direction for sixty yojana across the surface of an 
upright rock; there it is known as the Kanhaganga (“Dark Ganges”). Having struck 
the surface of the rock, it then rises up into the air forming a torrent of water three 
gãvutas”” across which flies through space for sixty yơjana. This portion of the river 
is named the Akasagangä (“Sky Ganges”). The Ganga then lands upon the rock 
called Tiyaggalã (“Triple Bolt7}?” and there the force of the water, breaking the rock, 
has made a fifty yojana pond and that portion of the river is known as the 
Tiyaggalapokkharanr (“Triple Bolt Pond”). From the banks of the pond, the river 
then cleaves the rock and enters (a cleft in) the boulder for a distance of sixty 
yojana where it is called the Bahalaganga (“Dense Ganges”). After which it breaks 
into the solid earth and flows through an underground tunnel for sixty yojana. This 
portion of the river is named the Umangaganga (“Subterranean Ganges”). Then it 
strikes the horizontal rock called Viãjha and splits into five branches, like the 
fingers from the palm of a hand. Thereafter ¡it is reckoned as five rivers; the Gangä, 


the Yamuna, the Aciravati, the Sarabhũ and the Mahr.°! 


The five rivers are thus all forks of the Ganges. The Aciravati is the modern Rapti River, 





79. There are four eđøuÍas in a 1/0jam. 
80. As in a door-bolt, meaning an obstruction. 


81. MN-a 54 and Ud-a 5:5. I have slightly rearranged the order of the text for easier comprehension. 
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which drains into the Ghagara which in turn may be identified with the Sarabhi 
(Sanskrit Sarzuñ) and the Mahï is the modern Gandak.*° The basin of the Ganges River 
system was the central area for the ancient civilization of Buddhist India and was the 
region in which the Buddha wandered throughout his life. It was called the 
Majjhimadesa, the “Middle Country.” The inhabited portions of JambudTpa outside the 
Majjhimadesa were called the Paccantajanapada, “The Border Countries.” lt is not 
surprising that the mythical geography of JambudTpa focuses on this river system to the 


exclusion of, for instance, the Indus. 


That section of the upper Ganga which flies throuph the air, the Akãsagangã, is visible 
from lower Jjambudipa and nowadays ¡it is known as “the Milky Way.” This 
identification is assumed but not made explicit in the Pali texts but it was a common 
heritage of ancient India that the Ganges descended from the heavens, and the idea is 


found in the Bhãsauata Puräna,3 for example. 


We can see in all this the great importance of Lake Anotatta as the ultimate source of the 
waters which give life to human civilization. We have seen that the waters of this lake 
are cool, pure and free of contamination by fsh or turtles. The lake itself 1s centrally 
located and secluded by the mountains which overhang it. Water from Lake Anotatta 
was hiphly soupht after for its cleansing and healing properties. On the night of the 
Bodhisatta's conception, his mother dreamt that the Four Great Kings took her ¡in her 
bed to the shore of Lake Anotatta where female devas bathed her in Anotatta water 
(DN-a 14). During the rainy season that the Buddha spent teaching the devas in 
Tãvatimsa, he would return to Jambudipa every day for his meal. Part of this daily 
routine was to rinse his mouth with the water of Lake Anotatta (Dhp-a 14:2). Indeed, 
this ¡is the place where all previous Buddhas have rinsed their mouths, (MN-a 26) as 
well as paccekabuddhas (SN-a 3:20) and sometimes arahants (Dhp-a 8:2) and anãgãm1s 
(MN-a 23). When the paccekabuddhas meet for their osafha ceremonies, the hall ¡is 
magically prepared for them ¡in advance; a wind springs up which cleanses the floor 
with water blown from Lake Anotatta (Sn-a 1:3). When the Buddha“s arahant disciple 


Anuruddha came down with indigestion, ¡it was only a drink of Anotatta water which 





82. See DPPN. 


83. Bhãeauata Purñn, 23: 5. 
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could cure him (Dhp-a 25:12). It is even said that the devas brought King Asoka sixteen 
jars full of Anotatta water every day (Vin-a-nid). So highly prized was this water that 
King Vessavana, the Great King (CZfumaharzjika) of the North, sends the yakkhinis 
(female yakkhas) who are ¡in thrall to him to fetch it, and he works them so hard at this 
task that they sometimes die of exhaustion (Dhp-a 1:4). 


Of the mountains which surround Lake Anotatta, Mount Gandhamadana ¡is the most 


celebrated. 


Mount Gandhamadana is made of chalcedony and ¡is the colour of Green Gram."! [t 
has an abundance of the ten scents (of trees); the scent of roots, scent of heartwood, 
scent of sapwood, scent of inner bark, scent of outer bark, scent of the trunk, scent 
Of sap, scent of flowers, scent of fruit and scent of leaves. It is covered with many 
kinds of herbs. On moonless nights it glows as brightly as burning charcoal. (Jd-a 
5:5) 


The name Gaidhamadana means “Intoxicated by Scents,” and it is by all accounts a most 
delightful place. It is the home of the kirnara folk, a small bird-like people, as well as 
yakkhas and devas (Jat 485, 540). But the beings most characteristic of Mt 
Gandhamadana are the paccekabuddhas, those who achieve full awakening in the dark 
ages which lie between the arising of Buddhas. They have the same penetration of 
reality as a Buddha, but they do not establish a teaching which survives their death. 
Sometimes there are hundreds of them ¡n the world at once, and they have their 


dwelling and place of assembly on Mt Gandhamaädana.?° 


Gandhamadana ¡is located ¡in the Himava. It lies beyond seven mountains (or 
mountain ranges): Cũ]akalapabbata (“Little Black Mountain”), Mahakalapabbata 
(“Great Black Mountain”), Nãgapalivethana (“Naga Encircled”), Candagabbha 
(“Womb of the Moon”), Sũriyagabbha (“Womb of the Sun”), Suvannapassa (“Gold 
Flank”) and Himavantapabbata (“Snowy Mountain”). There (ie. on Mt 


84. Musea—PED has “kidney beans” but the context seems to demand a green colour, due to the lush 
vegetation. Green Gram or Mung Bean, Viena radiata, is a commonly cultivated plant which produces 
small green edible beans. See Dhammika 2018:152. 


85. See for instance, MN-a 26, SN-a 3:20 AN-a 1:192 among many other references. 
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Gandhamadana) ¡is a slope called Nandamilaka (“Root of Joy”) where 
paccekabuddhas may be found. There are three caves, Suvannaguha (“Gold 


Cave”), Maniguha (“Jewel Cave”) and Rajataguha (“Silver Cave”). 


At the entrance to the Maniguha there stands a tree called Mañjũsaka which is a 
yojana hiph and a 1/ojana across. On any day during which paccekabuddhas come, 
this tree flowers with every flower found on the land or in the water. This tree 
stands over the meeting hall of the paccekabuddhas, called the Sabbaratanamala 
(“Pavilion of AlI Jewels”). The hall ¡is swept clean of rubbish by a sweeping wind, 
sand which is made of all the jewels is spread over the floor by a leveling wind, a 
sprinkling wind fetches Anotatta water and sprinkles it around the hall and a 
fraprance-working wind gathers flowers from the fragrant trees in the Himavã and 
places them ¡in the hall. A grass wind gathers grass and places grass mats in the 
hall. Thus are the seating places of the paccekabuddhas always prepared and ready 
for the day that they come and assemble there. Whenever a new accekabuddha 
arises in the world, he goes there and all the other paccekabuddhas assemble and 


ask him about his meditation object (kamtnatfhaãma). (Sn-a 1:3) 


As we have said, it is impossible to construct a coherent map of upper JambudTpa from 
the Pali texts; the inconsistencies in the geography are just too great. Trying to fix the 
location of Mt Gandhamadana, therefore Lake Anotatta, in relation to the lands of 
human beings illustrates this problem. The seven mountain ranges, which are 
mentioned only in the passage cited and a parallel passage in the Apadana 
Commentary (Ap-a 1:1,2), would imply a very great distance for the lake and its 


surrounding mountains from human habitations. 


However, in the Vessantara Jataka when the king and his family go into exile in the 
Himavä they leave the human lands from his brothers kingdom of Ceta"5 for a fifteen 
øjana journey to the site selected for their hermitage; Mount Vanka. The route they took 
is descrbed by mentioning ¡important landmarks. The very first ¡is Mount 
Gandhamadana, from there they proceeded due north to Mount Vipula, then to a river 


named Ketumati, then onwards to a Mount Nã]|ika and then the Mucalinda Lake, from 





86. Located in present day Nepal according to the DPPN. 
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which they followed a mountain stream to its source in a small lake under Mt Vanka. 
This passage implies that Mt Gandhamadana lies just to the north of the human lands, 


as 1t 1s cited as their first landmark in the journey."” 


To add to the confusion, in the Dhammapada Commentary there is the story of the visit 
of the Buddha and five hundred bhikkhus to the elder Revata, Sariputta's brother, who 
was dwelling at the Khadiravana (Acacia Grove) in the Himava (Dhp-a 7:9). This 
account of this journey says that there were two possible routes to take from SavatthI. 
One was a round-about journey of sixty 1/oƒ/ana through lands inhabited by human 
beings, the other a direct path of thirty 1/ojana but throuph country inhabited by non- 
human beings (ønam+ssa, which usually implies malevolent yakkhas). As the Buddha 
knew that the elder STvali, who was possessed of very great merit, was part of the 
company, he opted for the direct but dangerous route. The route taken is specified in 


another passage (which does not mention the possibility of a longer one) as follows: 


On the first day they reached the Banyan Tree, (presumably the one under which 
the Buddha stayed for a week shortly after his awakening under the Bodhi tree). 
Ơn the second day they reached Mt Pandava near Rajagaha. On the third day they 
came to the Aciravati River (a known tributary of the Ganges). On the fourth day 
they reached the ocean (øarasasara). Ït was only on the fifth day that they entered 
the Himava. On the sixth day they came to the Chaddanta Forest. On the seventh 
day they reached Mt Gandhamadana. There they stayed for a week waited upon 
by the deva Nãgadatta and thereafter proceeded in one day to the Khadiravana 
and Revata7s hermitage. (AN-a 1: 207) 


There ¡is much that ¡is difficult to make sense of in this itinerary, especially ¡f this route is 
meant to be the direct path mentioned ¡n the first passage cited. It doesn“t make sense 
that the company travelled all the way to the sea before striking north, unless the word 
øarasasara (“NÑoble Ocean””) means something else entirely. Also, since they did not even 
enter the Himavä until the fifth day of a thirty /oƒama journey, it seems this passage also 


implies that Mt Gandhamadana lies not very far north of the human lands; certainly 





87. Jãt 547. Another problem is the mention of Mt Vipula which is a known mountain located near 
Rãjagaha, very much within the human zone. Is this perhaps intended to be another mountain with the 
same name? 
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there is no mention of crossing seven mountain ranges. 


As we have seen, there is some evidence that the geography of the whole cakkauä]a was 
still being worked out in the commentarial period. The seven mountain ranges of the 
Suttanipäta Commentary may be an intermediate stage in the process and represent an 
early version of the seven ranges around Sineru. The names do not match up, but the 
inclusion of ranges named “Womb of the Moon” and “Womb of the Sun” is reminiscent 


of the role of Yugandhara as the place where these heavenly bodies reside. 


By way of comparison, the Ablridharmakoán has nine “Ant Mountains” lying between the 
human lands and the Himava. They are so called either because of their shape, or 
because they are low in comparison to the mountains of Himavä proper. Beyond those 
lies Lake Anaoatapta (the Sanskrit form of Anotatta) from which flows the four great 
rivers named as the Gznsz (Ganges), the S7mđiw (Indus), the Vaksu (Oxus) and the SïfZ 
(Yarkanđ), and beyond that lies Mount Gandhamadana (AK 3:5. p 456, & n. 393, p 531). 
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113 THEGREATLAKES 


Most of the other great lakes of Himavã are little more than names in the texts. There are 
stories about petas living in magical dwellings by the shores of Lake Kannaamunda (Pv- 
a 2:12) and Lake Rathakara, (Pv-a 3:3) and the Buddha gave a talk to a group of 
bhikkhus by Lake Kunala (Jat 536, story of the present). Otherwise we know nothing 
about either their location or character, with the exception of Lake Chaddanta which is 


described in some detail: 


Lake Chaddanta is fifty 1/øjana broad. In the middle of the lake, for a space of 
twelve 1/0jana around, no pond-scum (seøäla) or weeds (0aaka) grow and the still 
water is like a beautiful jewel in appearance. Surrounding this central area is a belt 
of pure white lotuses, a 1/0jaø4 across. Surrounding this is a belt of pure blue 
lotuses, a 1/ojaa across. Then alternate belts of red lotuses and white lotuses, each 
surrounding the previous belt and each a 1/ojaa across, for seven belts altogether. 
This is surrounded by a belt of lotuses of mixed colours, also a /o/aa wide. Then, 
in water as deep as an elephanfs flank, there is a belt of fine red rice. Around this 
lays a belt of small bushes covered in delicate and very fragrant flowers of blue, 


yellow, red and white colours. Thus, there are ten belts, each a 1/0/44 aCrOSS. 


7ƒ / 


Around that is a belt where various kinds of beans grow, “little king beans“”, “great 
king beans“ and “green gram“ (khuddakarajamasa-mmahaãrñjamasa-musea). Then a belt 
with vines upon which grow different kinds of squash, cucumbers and pumpkins. 
Then a belt of sugar-cane, growing as big as palm trees. Then a belt of plantains as 
bipg as elephanfs tusks, then a belt of Sal trees, then one of jack fruits as big as 
water pots, then one of sweet tamarinds and one of mango trees, then a great 
jungle thicket of many kinds of plants and around all these stands a grove of 
bamboo. (Jãt 514) 


(The widths of the various outer belts are not specified, but as the total for the inner 
belts do not make up the requisite width of the lake, we must assume that some of the 
outer ones lie in shallow water. If they are also taken as being one 1/o/ana broad, then 


everything up to the mango trees lies within the lake). 


Around the bamboo grove there are seven mountains. From the outermost inwards 
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these are; the Cũlakala Mountain (“Little Black”), Mahakala Mountain (“Big 
Black“), Udaka Mountain (“Watery”), Candimapassa Mountain (“Moon Flank”), 
Sũriyapassa Mountain (“Sun Flank”), Manipassa Mountain (“Jewel Flank”) and the 
Suvannapassa Mountain (“Gold Flank”). These last are seven 1o/az in height and 
surround Lake Chaddanta like the rim of a bowl. The innermost flank of these 
mountains is golden coloured and its radiance causes the lake to resemble the 
newly risen sun. The outer mountains are in turn six 1/0jana, five 1/øjana, and then 


four, three, two and one 1/0/ana in height. 


At the north-east corner of the lake, at a place hit by a moist (i.e. cool) breeze, there 
Ørows a great banyan tree. Its trunk is five 1/0 around and is seven 1/ojana hiph. 
Four branches grow outward ¡in the four cardinal directions and a fifth grows 
straipht upward. Each of these is six 1/o/ana long, so the overall height of the tree is 
thirteen 1ø/awa, and the distance from the end of one side branch to the other is 
twelve 1ojana. The banyan tree has eipht thousand descending shoots and stands 
there as beautiful as a bare jewel mountain (mwu1damarripabbato). To the west of the 
lake, on the Suvannapassa Mountain, there ¡is a golden cave twelve 1/0/41 in size. 
(ibid.) 


The environs of the lake, with its lush vegetation rich in edible plants, are home to the 
herd of Chaddanta elephants, the mightiest of all elephant-kind. The name Chaddania 
means “six-tusked.“ These elephants live ¡in the golden cave during the rainy season 
(oassarafia) and in the shade of the great banyan ¡in the summer (einha), enjoying the 


cool breeze.°Š 





88. ibid. For details of the various tribes of elephants, see § 3:2,2. 
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114 ˆ THEGREAT TREES 


Seven of the locales within the cakkzøä]a are graced with a great tree which last for the 
entire kappa (AN-a 1: 322, Eng. 1: 333). Each of these stands one hundred ø/awa hiph 
with a trunk fifteen 1/ojana in girth and foliage extending for a hundred o/ana around 
(Vism 7.43). 


The great tree of JambudTpa ¡s the Jamburukkha. The name can refer also to a common 
tree, the black plum tree, S1/z/sium cumini."” Tt was, for example, under one such tree 
that the young Bodhisatta Siddhattha experienced jhãna while his father, King 
Suddhodãna performed the plougphing ceremony. The shadow of this tree stayed 
miraculously stationary to provide shade to the young prince throughout the afternoon 
(MN-a 36). The singular great Jamburukkha is sometimes called Mahãjamburukkha to 
distinguish it from the lesser trees (e.g. SN-a 47:13 & Dhp-a 14:2). The island-continent 
of Jambudipa takes its name from this great tree, which ¡s its emblem (saññãnabhñtä) 
(AN-a 1: 322). 


The location of the Jamburukkha ¡s deep ¡in the Himava, (AN-a 1:322) most probably on 
the upper reaches of the Gangaä which ¡is the source of all the major rivers of lower 
JambudTpa. This ¡is implied in a passage describing the origin of Jambu gold, a special 


hiph-quality gold panned from rivers, renowned for its colour and lustre: 


Jambu gold is found ¡in the Jambu River. Where the great Jambu tree, with its fifty 
ojana branches, grows there flow many rivers. Onto both banks of these rivers fall 
fruit from the Jambu tree. From these fruit there arise golden shoots. The water of 
the rivers carries these shoots down all the way to the sea and this is known as 


“Jambu gold” (ambonada).” 


When the Buddha was staying with the fire ascetic followers of Uruvelakassapa, he 


89. The jambu tree has often been misidentified as the “rose apple tree,“ Eusenia jamÙos or SzWgii1n 
jambos in PED, etc. But Wujastyk (2004) has convincingly made the case for Sựzsium cumini which, unlike 
the rose apple tree, is indigenous to India. 


90. AN-a 4:6 for the fine quality of Jambu gold, MN-a 120 for its origin. 
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displayed several miracles as a prelude to converting them. In one of these, he fetched 
in an instant a fruit from the Jambu tree “after which JambudTpa takes its name.“ He 
offered it to Uruvelakassapa, saying that ¡it had “superb colour, superb aroma, superb 


flavour,” but the ascetic declined, not feeling worthy of such a gift.”" 


©n the island-continent of Uttarakuru, which is a kind of earthly paradise,”” the great 
tree is the Kzpparukkha. It is not possible to iđentify this with any known species.” The 
name indicates that it lasts for an entire kappa, a characteristic it shares with all the 
great trees. There are many kapparukkhas growing all over Uttarakuru, perhaps meant to 
be scions of the original great Kapparukkha. These trees provide the necessities of life to 
the inhabitants of that land; clothes, ornaments and food-stuffs hang down from the 
branches (AN-t 9, 21). This has led many modern translations to refer to them as “wish- 
fulfilling trees.“ Devas too are said to take clothes from kapparukkhas (Sn 3: 11). The 
fabulously wealthy Jotika who married a maiden of Uttarakuru had one of these on the 
ørounds of his estate, from which he made gifts of fine clothes to the people of the town 
(Dhp-a 26:33). In Buddhist countries offerings made to the szñgha are sometimes hung 


on a small model of a kapparukkhn. 


The great trees of the other two continents are no more than names to us. That of 
Aparagoyana ¡is the Kadørnba tree, identified by the DPPN with the species Na⁄clea 
cordifolia, and that of Pubbavideha ¡s the S77sz tree, identified with the Acacia sirisa 
(AN-a 1: 322). 


The great tree of Tavatimsa, the realm of the devas situated at the summit of Mt Sineru, 
is the Paricchattaka. This tree is identified with the earthly species called in Pali koơilãra 


which according to the DPPN ¡s the Bauhimia 0ariesata. This tree is remarkable for its 





91. Vin Mv 1. The story as related in GGB p. 411 includes a statement that the Jambu tree is located “at the 
tip of“ JambudTpa. I have been unable to trace this statement in the original sources. 


92. But a qualified one, see § 3:1,3. 


93. DPPN says it is “sometimes a fig“. The Kalpzu†ksa (the Sanskrit form of the name) is known in Vedic 
lore as the wish-fulfilling tree raised up by Vishnu at the churning of the ocean. See Br¡/fawrica Librar, s.V. 
“Churning of the ocean of milk,“ http:/ /library.eb.com/levels /referencecenter /article /82582, accessed 
January 9, 2017. 
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lovely orchid like flowers, and indeed the flowers of the Paricchattaka tree seem to be 
its most important feature. The origin of this tree is explained as being due to the 
powerful kamma of a man called Magha. In very ancient times he, together with his 
thirty-two companions, did meritorious deeds on earth. Because of these deeds, they 
were reborn as Sakka and the other devas of the Thirty-three. One of Magha“s righteous 
acts was the planting of a koøï]ãra tree and the placing of a stone slab underneath it. By 
the power of this kamma, the one hundred 1/ojana hígh Pãricchattaka Tree appeared in 
Tavatimsa, together with Sakkas throne, the pandwkømnbalasiln, a huge stone slab 


described as being under the shade of the great tree.”" 


The Paricchattaka Tree blossoms once a year, however we can infer that by this is meant 
a celestial year or one hundred earthly years.” The various stapes of the budding 
flowers is eagerly watched by the devas and each new development is an occasion for 
rejoicing (AN 7: 69). The arrival of the fully blown flowers marks the beginning of a 
festival. The flowers are very beautiful, as radiant as the newly risen sun and they are 


visible for fifty /ojana away. Their heavenly scent carries one hundred 1/0ja. 


The flowers do not have to be cut, winds arrive which sever the stalks of the flowers 
and blow them toward the Sudhamma Haill, the assembly place of the devas. Other 
winds sweep away the old dried flowers and strew the fresh blossoms around the 
seating places.” The pollen from the flowers covers the bodies of the devas with a 
golden powder so that it is as if they were painted with lacquer. For four months the 
devas play in this blossom festival, striking one another with the flowers (AN-a 7, 69 & 
DN-a 19). 


As stated above, the devas do not have to labour to harvest the flowers of the tree, but 
sometimes they climb into the tree and pluck them for fun, making garlands of them. A 
story is told of a named deva Subrahma who went with one thousand øccharñs 


(“nymphs“”, a class of minor female devas) to the Paricchattaka Tree. Five hundred of 


94. Dhp 2:7—for more on Magha and Sakka see § 3:5,16. 
95. For celestial years in Tãvatimsa see AN 3:71, (eng. 3:70). 


96. The winds are named ¡in the Pali as the “cutting wind”, the “sweeping wind”, the “spreading wind“ 


efc. 
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the accharñs climbed ¡nto the tree to make garlands, having first used the power of their 
minds to make the tree's branches bow down to receive them. In the denouement of this 
episode, all of these female devas die and are reborn in #ir/a causing Subrahmaä in his 
distress to seek out the Buddha (SN-a 2:17). 


The blossoms of the Paricchattaka Tree are important emblems of Tãvatimsa. In one 
story Sakka gives one to an earthly woman whom he had transported to Taãvatimsa, to 
serve as a sign that she had really been there (Jat 531). In another story, the hermit 
Narada, who could travel to Tavatimsa by psychic power, was resting by Lake Anotatta 
using a Paricchattaka blossom as a parasol when he was accosted by three đeơïs (female 
devas), the daughters of Sakka, who had come there to bathe. They said it was not 
appropriate for any human or đãnzøa (n this context, meaning an asura) to pOSSess 
these “noble immortal“ (amaraoara) flowers, which were only suitable for devas (Jãt 
535). Of course, the flowers are not really immortal; this may be taken as a poetic trope. 
The fact that Narada was able to use one as a sun-shade demonstrates that the 


Paricchattaka flowers are very huge in human terms. “ 


The Paricchattaka festival described above ¡is one of the four occasions upon which the 
devas assemble. One of the others is to mark the end of the earthly rains retreat of the 
Buddha“s sansha. At that time, the devas travel to the human realm and “with 
Paricchattaka blossoms and đivine sandalwood in hand“ invisibly attend the Pzøuarana 
ceremonies which mark the end of the rains. Sakka goes to the Piyangudipa 
Mahavihara on a small ¡island off the Sri Lankan coast, and the rest đisperse to various 
other øihãras around the Buddhist world (DN-a 19). 


The beauty and glory of the Paricchattaka Tree in full blossom ¡is such that it is used as a 
metaphor for the glory of the halo around the Buddha“s head (MN-a 11). When the 
Buddha entered ?rimibbãna (ie. died) the devas showered down Paricchattaka 


blossoms onto his lifeless body.” 


In the asura realm, the great tree is the C7ffapatair (SN 48:69). We shall examine the asura 





97. But so are the devas, see § 3:5,09. 


98. DN-a1ló. The sutta says these were 0zndãraoa blossoms, which the commentary equates with the 
Paricchattaka flowers. 
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realm in đetail later (§ 3:3,23), but for now it must suffice to say that their realm is in 
many ways a kind of distorted reflection of the Tãvatimsa deva realm, and that the 
asuras having been cast down the slopes of Sineru in primordial time have been forever 
after making war upon the devas to attempt and regain their lost kingdom. The 
Cittapatalr Tree must resemble the Paricchattaka Tree at least superficially because after 
the asuras had been cast down they did not at first realize that they werent in 
Tãvatimsa anymore; it was only when the Cittapatalr Tree blossomed that they knew, 
“We are not in the deva world. In the deva world, there are Pãricchattaka flowers. Old 


Sakka has made us drunk and cast us down into the great ocean.””” 


The Paricchattaka and the Cittapatalr Trees always blossom at the same time but have 
recognizably different blossoms (Dhp-a 2:7). Whenever their tree goes into flower, the 
asuras are reminded of their great loss, become enraged and swarm up the slopes of 
Sineru to make war upon the devas (AN-a 9,39). The DPPN says that the Cittapatalr 


“100 and most translators have followed suit. 


Tree ¡is “the (pied) trumpet-flower, 
Following this translation, the most likely species would be a heavenly multi-coloured 
counterpart of the mundane trumpet flower tree, the Sfereospermumr chelonoides, a tree 


native to India.!%! 


The szannas are gigantic birds which live half-way up the slopes of Sineru in a ørove 
Of simbali trees.'"” These trees are identified by DPPN as being Bombax ceiba, “silk- 


cotton“ or “kapok” trees. 3 Their øreat tree is also of this kind (AN-a 1: 322). 


Trees have a very important place in the Buddhist literature. The Buddha was born 


under a Sal tree (Shorea robusfa), attained full awakening under a Bodhi tree (F/cus 





99. Jãt 31. See also SN-a 11:1, Dhp 2:7 and MN-a 37. 
100. DPPN s.v. “citta 1”. 

101. Dhammika 2018:127, 

102. The suparas are described in § 3:2,5. 


103. Dhammika 2018:185, 
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religiosa) and passed away under a pair of Sal trees.'* The Bodhi tree, or a leaf taken 
from it, was declared by the Buddha to be a suitable object for homage (Jãt-a 479). lt is 
not surprising that these seven important places, the four island-continents and the 
three realms associated with Mt Sineru, should each be graced with a huge central tree 
which lasts for an entire age of the world and serves as the characteristic emblem of that 


place. 





104. See GŒPB. 
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115 CELESILAL REALMS 


The Taãvatimsa realm ¡is the highest szaeea (deva realm or “heaven”) which is still in 
physical contact with the earth, being situated on the summit of Mt Sineru. There are 
four additional saeeas which are located ¡in the space above in “aerial abodes” (AK 3:5, 
p- 465). These are, in order from the lowest to the highest; the realms of Y4a, Tsita, 
Nữmmñnarati and Paranimmilauasaoatti These realms, although not located on the 
“earth” are considered an integral part of the cakkzoä|a. The Pali sources are silent about 
the actual distances of the various szeeas above Sineru, but there is a scheme outlined in 
the Abhidharmakoáa in which each succeeding sasea is twice as hiph above “sea-level” as 
the preceding one. Thus, as Mt 5ineru is 80,000 1/øjana hiph according to the same 
source, the szøez of the Yama devas ¡is another 80,000 yojana above the mountains 
summit, or 160,000 øjana above “sea-level”. Going upward, Tusita ¡s 320.000 1/07ana 
hiph, Nimmanarati 640,000 and the Paranimmitavasavatti szeeaz is 1,280,000 yojana 
above the ground (AK 3:5, p. 467). 


The realm of the first level of brahma beings ¡is also included in the cakkaoala.!'5 The 
Abhidharmakoóm continues the doubling scheme through the sixteen realms of the 
brahmas (AK 3:5, p. 467). There is a problem with this in that some of these levels ought 
to be considered as inhabiting the same cosmological space.'"” In any case, we are here 
concerned only with the first level brahmas which are part of a single cakkaud|a 
according to the Visuddhimasea scheme. The Abhidharmakoán places the three grades of 
these in three separate levels which would then be 2,560,000, 5,120,000, and 10,240,000 
yøjana above sea-level respectively. There is a Pali source which gives us the height 
above ground for the first level brahmas (which should be taken as including all three 
grades). This text states that if a heavy stone is dropped from this realm and if it travels 


downward at 48,000 ojana per day, then it would strike the earth in four months“ time. 


105. At least according to the Visuddlimassa passage under consideration. Below we will see that 
elsewhere the first level of Brahmaä ¡is described as encompassing and above many thousands of 
cakkavälas. For details of the brahma beings, see § 3:6. 


106. See điscussion in § 3:6,4. 
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This works out to 5,760,000 1/ojama.'°7 


If we accept the length of the /ojaa as being approximately twelve kilometres, then we 
can make a comparison of the ancient Buddhist cakkzuäla to the modern scientific model 
of the solar system. The average distance of the moon to the earth is about 384,400 km 
or 32,000 ø7ana and the distance from the orbit of the earth to the orbit of Mars, the next 
planet out, is roughly 75,000,000 km or 6,250,000 1/ojana. Thus, the cakkauä]a is very large 


in comparison to the earth-moon system but small relative to the entire solar system. 


These various realms located in space above the earth can all be considered as 
increasingly subtle and refined versions of Tavatimsa. There is much less to be found 
about them ¡in the Pali sources by way of detailed description, compared to the 
abundant information about Tavatimsa. We are, however, told that each saeea has its 
own Nandana Grove.'“® The Abhidharmakoán states that they are all ten thousand 1jana 
in size (AK 3:5. p. 468). These details would strongly support the concept of these 
worlds as being variations on a single theme. Tãvatimsa translated onto increasinply 
elevated planes of being. We shall return to this theme when we discuss the various 
deva realms in Part Three (§ 3:5,24). 





107. SN-a 6:3. Obviously this is based on an ancient and obsolete understanding of physics and does not 


take gravitational acceleration into account. 


108. Jãt-nid. For Nandana Grove, see the chapter on Tavatimsa; § 3:5,10. 
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116  THESTARS AND PLANEIS 


In the West, beginning with the ancient Greeks and continuing throuph the Hellenistic 
and medieval periods ripght down to modern times, cosmological speculation has been 
informed by a desire to explain the apparent movement of the sun, moon, stars and 
planets. By contrast, for the cosmology found in the Pali sources the heavenly bodies are 
at most a very minor theme.'"? The primary concern of the Buddhist cosmological 
system ¡is to describe the physical matrix of smsira and to find a place for all the 
various classes of beings in their different planes and with their đifferent modes of 


consciousness, rather than an attempt to explain the observable physical universe. 


The only detailed description of the movements of the celestial bodies found ¡n the Pali 
texts is from the commentary to the Aggañña Sutta (DN-a 27). This text describes the 
origin of this world-system and its inhabitants.'” At the beginning this earth was just 
one mass of water covered in darkness and the sun and moon were not yet manifest ( 
pafifiñuanHi). The first beings to arrive here descended from the Abhassara Brahmaä world 
(the level of the second jhãna brahmaäs) (§ 3:6,13) and being self-luminous had no need 
of sun or moon. However, after savoury foam appeared on the surface of the sea and 
some of these beings tasted it out of curiosity, they took on a coarser material form, fell 
to earth and, losing their radiance, began the long devolution into human beings as we 
know them today. It was at this point in the story that the sun, moon and stars appear. 


The commentary describes the process thus:'"! 


Taking the foam piece by piece they ate of it. Then the sun and moon manifested 


(pãtubhauirnsu). 


Which manifested first? Who lives there? How big are they? Which goes above? 
Which goes swiftly? On how many tracks do they travel? On how many places do 
they shine? 





109. See Kloetzli 1983: 18. 
110. We will consider this more fully in the section on Cosmic Time, § 2:4-5. 


111. The following đetails are all from DN-a 27 unless noted otherwise. 
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Both (sun and moon) manifested together but the sun was perceived first. When 
the self-radiance (sa/anpabhñua) of the beings disappeared, there was darkness and 
they became afraid. They thought, “Oh, ¡it would be good (bhaddakmøm 0afassa) 1£ a 
lipht were to manifest!“ Then the circle of the sun appeared giving the people 
courage (s/zabhZuaøm). Thus ¡it was called suriya (“the sun”, sữza means “courage”) 
Thus by day there was light, but at night there was still đarkness. So they thoupht, 
“Oh! It would be good ¡f another lipht appeared!“ Having expressed this wish, the 


circle of the moon arose. Thus it is called cazda (“the moon”, canda means “a wish”) 


The interior of the moon is a jewelled palace (øimana). On the outside it is covered 
with silver. Both inside and outside are cool. The ¡interior of the sun ¡is a golden 


palace; the outside is covered with crystal. Both inside and outside are hot. 


The moon is 49 1/ojana across and 147 ojana around. The sun is 50 1/074 across and 
150 yojana around.2 The moon is below, the sun is above. Just so they are 


arranged. The sun is above the moon by 100 1/0jama. 


The moon goes up slowly and moves across swiftly. lt travels among the 
constellations. The moon approaches the constellations as a cow approaches her 
calf, the constellations themselves however đo not move from their place. The sun 


øoes up swïftly and moves across slow]y. 


There follows a rather difficult passage describing the motions of the sun and moon. 


Consider that any astronomical system, be it geocentric, heliocentric or ¡in this case 


Sineru-centric, must account for both the annual and the diurnal apparent movements 


of the sun, the monthly and daily motions of the moon as well as its phases and also the 


changing of climate through the seasons of the year. In the ancient Buddhist system, the 


alternation of day and nipht is explained by the sun orbiting around Mt Sineru. At any 


time, three island-continents receive some sunlight. For example: 


How? When it is midday here (on JambudTpa) the sun ¡s setting over Pubbavideha, 


(it is rising over Aparagoyana) and ït ¡is the middle of the night in Uttarakuru. 





112. As in the đimensions for the cakkaoñla, we see once again that the Pali commentaries were naive 


about the value of pi. 
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Beside this daily rhythm, there is an annual spiralling in and out. In the month of 
Asđ|ha, corresponding to the Gregorian June-July, the sun and moon orbit close in the 
vicinity of Mt Sineru. Thereafter their orbits gradually expand until ¡in the month of 
Phussa, December-]anuary, they are orbiting close to the cakkzoala wall. Then the orbits 


gradually draw inwards again. 


The Indian year, like the Thai, ¡is đivided ¡into three seasons: the hot season, the rainy 
season and the cool season. In the Buddhist astronomical system these are associated 
with the division of the sun's annual spiral orbit into three “paths” (ơi); the path of 
the goat, the path of the elephant and the path of the ox. 


Goats do not like water, elephants are pleased by ¡it and oxen like a pleasant 
balance of heat and cold. Therefore, at the time when the sun and moon travel the 
path of the goat not one drop of rain falls. When they go by the elephant path, then 
the clouds trickle as if broken. And when they travel along the ox path, then we 


enjoy an even balance of heat and cold. 


The sub-commentary adds that the altitude of the sun and moon also varies as they 
travel these paths, which accounts for the change in temperature on the earth. When 
they are on the goat path, ¡n the hot season (roughly corresponding to the northern 
hemisphere summer) the sun ¡is lower and closer to the earth. In the rainy season 
(roughly the northern autumn) as they travel the elephant path they are at their highest 
point and ¡in the “cool“ season they are somewhere ¡in the middle. The changing 
temperatures affect the mood of the sky devas who make rain. When the weather is too 
hot, they do not feel like leaving their øimãnas (dwellings) to come out and play, so no 
rain is made. In the rainy season, they rejoice in the cool weather, (always considered a 
good thing in northern India) and make sport by producing rain. In the “cool“ season 


they come out to play occasionally, as the mood suits them (DN-t 27). 


The phases of the moon are explained in a way that is not too different from the modern 
scientific explanation. As the sun orbits around Sineru at less velocity than the moon, 
the angle between them ¡is constantly changing. The light of the sun being so much 
greater than that of the moon, it causes the moon to cast a shadow which obscures part 
Of its face. Since the sun ¡is also at a higher elevation, once a month it is đirectly over the 


moon and the shadow obscures the entire disk. Two weeks later, the two bodies are at 
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their maximum separation, with the sun directly opposite the moon and casting no 


shadow, “Just as a house at noon casts no shadow.”!3 


The markings on the face of the moon are explained in the Sasa Jataka. The Bodhisatta 
had been born as a hare and had made a vow to give alms to any beggar who came his 
way. Sakka, king of the Tãvatimsa devas, came to earth ¡n the form of a brahmin ascetic 
to test the little hare“s resolve. When the hare found he had nothing to give he decided 


to throw himself into the brahmin“s camp fire to give him a meal of roast hare: 


The hare thoupht, “If there are insects in my fur, they will die.“ So he shook himself 
three times to cast them off, then like a royal swan descending into a lotus pond he 
leapt into the flames. But the fire did not even warm the pores of his skin; it Wwas 
just like jumping into a pile of snow. “Brahmin, this fire of yours is unable even to 
warm me. How is this?“ “Wise hare (sasapandï1a), Ï am not a brahmin. I am Sakka 
and I have come here to test you.” “Sakka, if not only you but all those living in 
this world came to test my generosity, they would never see me unwilling to give.” 


Thus the hare made his lion/s roar. 


At that, Sakka said, “Wise hare, your quality (g2) shall be known for an entire 
kappa.” So saying, he crushed a mountain and using its essence (zzsz) drew an 


image of a hare on the circle of the moon. 


As for the shapes of the sun and moon, whether they are flat disks or spheres, or 
something ¡in between, we are given no definite information. They must have some 
depth, though, because they are the abodes of many devas (SN-a 2:10). The motive 
power which carries the sun and moon along ¡is said to be a “circle of 
wind“” (øãtamandala) (DN-t 27). Elsewhere, it is said to the power of kamma of those 
beings born as devas in the sun and moon (SN-t 2:10). The two explanations are not 
incompatible and the Abhidharmakoốa indeed states explicitly that the kamma of those 
beings generates the wind (AK 3:5. p. 460). Eclipses are caused by the gigantic asura 


113. DN-a 27. This simile would only be literally true in the tropics. 


114. Jãt 316. The image of a hare in the moon may not be obvious to those living in northern latitudes, but 
closer to the tropics the moon is seen at đifferent angle and the markings do indeed resemble a long-eared 
hare. 
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Rahu seizing the sun or moon ïn his hand (partial eclipse) or in his mouth (total eclipse). 


W© will consider Rahu and his actions more fully in the chapter on asuras. "° 


Of the other planets and their motions, we hear next to nothing. Mars (øhgãrakq) is 
mentioned ¡in the context of eclipses; it is said that Rahu can seize not only the sun or 
moon but also “Mars and so forth among the constellations” (DN-a 1). This ¡is a 
sipnificant commentarial gloss because it recognizes Mars as being something other 
than an ordinary star. The passage in the text refers to predicting eclipses of the 
constellations as being one among a long list of things a good bhikkhu will not practice 
for gain."'  ]t seems that the commentators were aware that there can be no eclipse of 


constellations, and therefore substituted “Mars and so forth.”1” 


Venus ¡is called osadltãraka (“the healing star”). The PED expresses doubt about this 
identification but there is good reason to accept it. The osadhitãraka is often mentioned in 
similes expressing brightness and the language used is “just as the osadhitãraka shines in 
the early morning“ (E.g. SN 2:29). Venus, of course, always appears in the sky in the late 
evening or early morning. Furthermore, in a graded list of things which are bright, the 
osadhitãraka is cited just before the moon (MN 79) and Venus is the brightest object in the 
sky after the sun and moon. Venus, or 0s4đdl†ãraka, 1s associated not only with 
brightness but also with purity of colour, as an example of pristine whiteness (MN 77). 
Venus ¡s called “the healing star7 either because herbalists gather their herbs (osadii) 
under its lipht, (MN-a 79) or because the rays of that planet have in themselves a 
healing quality (It-a 1:3,7). Venus is also a symbol of constancy, because it never 


abandons its own path to wanđer on another. "3 


There is no discussion of the nature of the fixed stars in the Pali texts. The 
Abhidharmakoến says that the “houses of the stars” are inhabited, like the sun and the 
moon, by deities of the Catumaharajika class (AK 3:5. p 462). In the Pali sources, the 


115. SN 2:10. For asuras see § 3:3,23. 
116. DN 1, in the section on virtue. 
117. Strictly speaking, planets cannot be eclipsed either. 


118. Bv-a 2. See also DPPN s.v. “osadhr”. 
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stars are mostly mentioned ¡n the context of the calendar. Ancient India used a complex 
lunar-solar calendar which divided the solar year into twelve months depending on 
which constellation („akkharfa) the sun was presently moving throuph. Being prominent 
star øroups cited along the ecliptic, they inevitably agree more or less with the western 
sipns of the zodiac. The lunar month was đivided into twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
“lunar mansions” cited along the same ecliptic. The Buddhists shared this same 
calendric system, as is evidenced for example by the naming of the months in the 
Buddha“s biography (E.g. DN-a 14). 


The study of the stars for the purposes of astrological prediction is recognized in the 
Pali texts but ¡is generally frowned upon, being listed as one of the modes of wrong 
livelihood forbidden to bhikkhus.(DN 1). There are several references to astrology in the 
Jatakas. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Bãranasi, the Bodhisatta was 
born into a banker“s family, and upon coming of aøe was made the treasurer and 
was called Cũlasetthi (“Little Banker7). He was wise, and skilled in knowledge of 
all the signs. One day, while he was on his way to attend on the king, he saw a 
dead mouse lying ¡in the street. Calculating the position of the constellations at that 
very instant, he said aloud, “If a young man with vision (cakkhumart, lit. “endowed 
with eyes”) were to pick up this mouse, he could make a living and support a 
family.“ A man from a poor family overheard this and thoupht, “This fellow knows 
what he is speaking about.” He picked up the mouse and sold it in the market as 


food for a cat, getting a single kãkarikã (a coin of very low value) for it. (Jãt 4) 


The remainder of the story goes on to describe how he turned this trifling coin into a 
large fortune by one shrewd trade after another. Another story describes a dishonest 
ascetic using vain astrological predictions for his own petty ends. In the denouement, a 


wise man recites a verse ridiculing dependence on the stars: 


Studying the constellations, 
the fool misses his opportunity (aHha). 


Opportunity 1s opportunity“s own constellation. 
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What can the stars do?! 


Taken all together, the astronomical system embedded ¡n the Buddhist cosmology 
appears remarkably rudimentary, and even naive. Ït seems to us, with the benefit of 
many centuries of hindsight, that it would have been a simple matter to refute a Sineru- 
centric system by observations of the diurnal and annual movements of the sun and 
other bodies. This is especially odd because Indian culture as a whole was not backward 
in development of astronomical science. A little after the time when the commentaries 
were written, Aryabhata published an astronomical treatise featuring a geocentric 
model with a rotating spherical earth.''?” Nevertheless, the Sineru-centric model long 
retained its predominance ¡in Buddhist thought. The fifteenth century Thai work, The 
Three Worlds According to King Ruang”” retains the same system, with only small 
modifications to the solar movements. Indeed, the world-system with Sineru at the 
centre and the sun and moon rotating around it remained the preferred model of all 


Buddhists well into modern times.!“ 


It seems clear, therefore, that explanation of observable natural cycles was not a priority 
for the Buddhist cosmological system. What is its purpose then? In modern điscourse 
there is a tendency to explain the whole structure away as being no more than an 
externalized model of internal psychological states. But this does not ft the case very 
well either We have seen again and again how much the great mass of Sineru 
dominates the model of the cakkaoäla. Not only in its enormous size but In its central 
location around which everything else is arrayed. What internal human psychological 
component comes close to a parallel for Sineru? The psychological explanation is 


informed more by modern individualist bias than by ancient thought. 





119. Jãt 49. Affha 1s a broad concept and could also be taken to mean “profit, interest, sipnificance etc.” See 
PED. 


120. Brifannica Library, s.v. “Aryabhata,“ http:/ /library.eb.com/levels / referencecenter / article / 9749, 
accessed January 4, 2017. 


121. Translated by Reynolds and Reynolds, 1982. 


122. See Lopez„ 2010. chap.1. 
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Whereas the Buddhist model of the cakkaoäla falls short as an explanation of natural and 
psychological phenomena, it does provide a wonderful conceptual framework for the 
central idea of samsãra as the conditioned realm from which we ought to be seeking an 
escape. By presenting a model of reality which incorporates very large dimensions in 
both space and time, it confronts us with the Insignificance of our own separate 
existence. Far from prioritizing narrowly personal psychological concerns, all the drama 
of human history is put in perspective by being played out on one half of one small 
island-continent, vastly overshadowed by the much more titanic drama of the deva- 
asura wars being fought on the slopes of Mt Sineru. But even these strugples are seen as 
remote trivialities by the inhabitants of the higher celestial realms. The dilemma of 


samsñra is far greater than just our personal neurosis. 


It cannot be forgotten, though, that there is another important place in the cosmos 
besides Mt Sineru. Whereas Sineru represents the great weipht and power of 
conditioned existence, there is one spot, and one only from which the possibility of 
transcending the whole fascinating and terrifying construction can arise; the 
Bodhimanda, the one small sacred spot in Jambudipa upon which all the Buddhas 


achieve supreme awakening. 
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1:17 MULTIPLE WORLD-SYSTEMS 


When the Buddha was asked whether the world (loka, here meaning “the universe”) 
was infinite (ananfa lít. “boundless”) or finite (anfaoamt, lít. “bounded”) he refused to 
answer, saying that whether the world ¡is infinite or not, there is still suffering to be 
overcome and this kind of question is not beneficial for realizing nibbãna. As if this was 
not emphatic enouph, he went on to say that if one holds a view as to the infinitude or 
otherwise of the world, then the holy life cannot be lived (MN 63). Despite this very 
clear declaration of the Buddha, the commentaries were not hesitant to declare that the 
number of world-systems is infinite (anantãni cakkaoälami).” “Eour things can be 
understood as ¡infinite: space, the cakkzøä]as, beings and the knowledge of a 
Buddha“ (Dhs-a 1). This became the prevalent view of the Buddhist tradition as a 


whole. 


Everything we have discussed so far is contained within a single cakkzøäla; a central Mt 
Sineru, surrounding ranges of ring mountains and seas, four continents, the sun and the 
moon, the wheel of fixed stars, and the bounding wall. This may be considered the basic 
unit of the universe, a single world-system. The cakkaøä]as however are infinite in 
number and extend ¡n all directions along a plane. They are closely spaced, with the 
outer walls touching each other, “like three cart-wheels”. The rows of worlds are 
stapgered, so that three world-systems adjoin one other and enclose a roughly 
triangular space 8000 1ojawa across. These spaces are perpetually dark and cold as the 
rays of the suns cannot reach them; they form the abodes known as lokantarika nrirayn, 
the “inter-world hells“ which are populated by suffering beings (DN-a 14). All these 
multiple worlds rest on the “world-supporting waters“ (lokasandhaãrakaudaka), an infinite 
ocean of caustic liquid (ibid.) which ¡s 480,000 1/ojana deep. Thỉs ocean in turn rests on a 
layer of “wind“ (maluia) 960,000 1/ojama in depth (Vism 7. 41). 


The innumerable worlds, stretching out across the universal plane, are organized into 
structures or clusters. These need to be considered from both a horizontal and, when the 
brahmaä realms are included, a vertical perspective. A complete and coherent model for 


the horizontal groupings is only found ¡n the commentaries and the Visuddhimagea. In 





123. AN-a 3: 81. See also MN-a 26 and Sn-a 3:7. 
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this scheme, the groups are called “Buddha fields” (buddhakheHa), and there are three 


hierarchical levels of them. 


A “feld of birth“ (añikheHfa), consists of 10,000 cakkzoälas. The Angutftara Nikñua states 
that it is impossible for two Buddhas to arise simultaneously in one world-system (eka 
lokadhatu). The commentary to this passage specifies that a “world-system” ¡in this 
Instance is meant to refer to a field of birth of 10,000 worlds (AN-a 1: 277 & MN-a 115). 
It is impossible that a Buddha could arise anywhere within these ten thousand worlds 
other than in the “middle country“ (majjhimadesa ¡.e. Northern India) of this specific 
world-system in which we reside (DN-a 19). The entire field of birth trembles when a 
Tnthñeata descends into his mothers womb, when he ¡is born, when he attains to 
Buddhahood, when he turns the Wheel of the Dhamma, when he abandons the life 
pñnciple and when he enters 0øarinibbaãna (ï.e. dies) (DN-a 28). While the fully developed 
concept o£ Buddha fields is found only in the commentary, we can find the germ of the 
idea in the canon, as for instance ¡in the passage from the Sam/„ifa describing the 
Buddha“s first sermon, “the turning of the wheel”, when it states that ten thousand 
worlds (đasasahassilokadhaiu) trembled and quaked (SN 56:11). The commentaries 
reference this unit of ten thousand worlds often, as for example when the devas of ten 
thousand world-systems assembled to watch the Buddha tame the yakkha AÄlavaka 
(SN-a 10:12). In the text of the Mlahãsamaya Sutfa ¡it is stated that devas from ten world- 
systems (lokadhzi;) assembled to see the Buddha, but the commentary to the text 
amends the number to 10,000 world-systems (cakkzøa|a) (DN-a 20). 


The next level of organization is a “field of authority“ (ãaakhetta). This consists of one 
trillion cakkzaoä]as or 100,000,000 Fields of Birth.!”! This ¡s the sphere over which the 
Buddha“s authority extends, as manifested in the power of invoking his protection by 
chanting 7ariifas (protective verses), which are said to provide release from fear of 
yakkhas and bandits (DN-a 28, MN-a 115, SN-a 11:3). According to the sub-commentary, 


the trillion worlds of a field of authority expand and contract together.'” 





124. DN-a 28, which gives the number as 100,000 ko ƒis of worlds. See appendix on units for definition of a 
kof¡ as 10,000,000. 


125. MN-t 115. For contraction and expansion of the universe see § 2:4 & 2:7. 
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The highest level ¡s the “field of scope” (ơisayakhetta). This is boundless, encompassing 
the entire universe. Ït represents the sphere within which the Buddha can apply his 
knowledge, because “whatever the Tñfhãeafa wishes to know, that he does know“” (DN-a 
28, & Vism 13:31). 


The Anguftara Commmentary adds a note to the effect that there are never two Buddhas 
existing anywhere in the universe at the same time and argues from the absence in the 
canon of a single mention o£ Buddhas in another world-system. This is an odd and 
extreme position to take, and seems to obviate the need for a special “fñeld of birth” 
altogether. In a note, Bhikkhu Bodhi speculates that this statement may have been 
inserted to counter Mahayana doctrines which multiplied the number of Buddhas to 
infinity.' The Theravada by contrast has always emphasized the great rarity of 
Buddhahood, and ¡in this passage Buddhaghosa takes that principle to its greatest 


possible conclusion. 


The definition of a field of authority in terms of par/ifa chanting seems insufficient. lí we 
take into account references to another term ¡ndicating one billion worlds, a 
tisahassimahiñsahassilokadhãti (“thrice a thousand worlds great thousand-fold world 
system“”, i.e. 1,000 cubed), we can gain a litle more understanding. Although the 
numbers do not agree, these do seem to be parallel concepts The 
Hsahassimahñsahassilokadhãli 1s cited as the extent over which the Buddha can, if he 
wishes extend his radiance and the sound of his voice (DN-a 19). This vast range of the 
Buddha“s authority is illustrated by comparisons. If Mt Sineru was the wick of an oil 
lamp and the great ocean was filled with oil, its radiance would extend only over a 
single cøakkzoila buụt the Buddhas radiance can extend over a (full 
Hsahassttmahñsahassilokadhatu. Likewlse, 1f the whole cakkzoä]a were a drum with a skin 
extended to the outer walls and Mt Sineru was used as the striker, its sound would be 
heard only within one cakkzøäla, but the Buddha can make the sound of his voice heard 
over the whole of a †isahassimahasahassilokadhatu. Thịs latter is first done by pervading 
the billion worlds with his radiance, and when beings advert to that, they are able to 
hear his voice (AN-a 3: 81). 


Pali numbers can be ambiguous and it is possible to read f/sahassiahñsahassilokadha as 





126. AN-a 1: 277 and Bhikkhu Bodhi, NDB, note 155. 
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meaning three times a thousand. Buddhaghosa, the editor of the commentaries, was 
well aware of this problem and makes it clear that the number is to be read as 1.000 to 
the third power. He goes so far as to cite an otherwise unknown elder, Ganakaputtatissa 
Thera.'”” This unit of a billion worlds, the “thrice a thousand world“s great thousand- 
fold world system”, became a significant one in later Buddhism, althoupgh the confusion 


persisted between three thousand and a thousand cubed of world-systems. 


The system of Buddha fields as presented here ¡is only fully worked out in the 
Visuddhimassa. Another late text, the Apadana of the Khuddaka Nikñya, has an entirely 
đifferent conception of a buddhakhetta. There (Ap 1:1,1) it is described as a special and 
fantastic realm with all the gorgeous panoply of lapis-lazuli pillars, gardens, lotus 
ponds, banners and garlands which we always find in ancient Indian depictions of 
paradisiacal places. There, all the Buddhas of the past together with many thousands of 
paccekabuddhas and arahants meet and discuss Dhamma. This picture is, to the say the 


least, quite unorthodox by Theravada standards!”? 


and actually seems a precursor of 
Mahayana ideas. The anonymous author of this long poem appears to have been aware 
of this and phrases the introductory passages in such a way as to make it clear that it is 
his own imagination he is describing; “There on a silvery ground, I bưilt a palace, many 
storied, jewelled, raised hiph to the sky,“ and “AlI the Buddhas of the past, the leaders 
of the world, together with their Orders and disciples, I created ¡in their natural beauty 
and appearance.” The tone of this text ¡is that of a devotional poem and cannot be read 


as a part of the orthodox cosmological system.'°? 





127. AN-a 3: 81. See also Bhikkhu Bodhi, NDB, note 514. 
128. See Kloetzli 1985: 61 í. 


129. Such awakened beings are thought to have entered nibbãna and are no longer manifest in any 


conceivable realm. 


130. See Barua 1946. The quoted passages are Barua's translation. 
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118 VERIICALGREOUPINGS OF WORLDS 


The picture is greatly complicated when we turn to the vertical structure of the cosmos 


and the relation of the lower worlds to those of the brahma beings. 


The terrestriaal level of the cakkzoäala Iincludes two sensual deva realms, the 
Catumaharajika realm half-way up Mt Sineru and the Tãvatimsa realm at its summit. 
Situated ¡in the space above there are, as we have seen, four additional sensual deva 
realms associated with each cakkaoäla. EFar above these are the sixteen realms of the 
brahma beings. We shall have much more to say about the brahmaäs and their various 
realms and levels in Part Three, Chapter Six. For our present purposes let it suffice to 
say that these realms can be simplified into four levels, each of which corresponds to the 
state of consciousness experienced ¡in one of the four meditative states known as ƒJãnas. 
The brahma beings are beyond the sphere of sensuality (kãmãbhu1mi), which includes 
humans and devas, and belong to a hipher plane of being called the sphere of form 


(ripabhumi). 


Physically, various realms of the brahma beings are located hiph above and quite 
separate from the cakkauä]as below, with each successively higher level of brahma world 
encompassing a larger range of multiple worlds below. The image ¡is of a nested 
pyramidal hierarchy. This idea ¡is clearly present in the suttas but the đetails of a 
coherent scheme are not found even in the commentaries, and are only implied in the 


Visuddhimagea. 


Mahabrahma, the ruler of the first level brahmas, is said in the Mahsamaya Suffa (DN 
20) to rule one thousand worlds. The commentary goes on to state that he can 
illuminate a thousand worlds with one finger, and ten thousand with all ten fingers. The 
intention of this commentarial note was likely intended to bring the range of his 
authority up to the unit of a ten-thousand fold world system, equivalent to a field of 
birth. 


We also have a sutta passage which speaks of various levels of brahma beings who 
“abide resolving upon and pervading” (pharitoñ adhữmuccitoñ 0oiharaH) various muÌltiples 


of a thousand worlds. There are brahmas who pervade one thousand worlds, two 
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thousand worlds, three thousand, four thousand, five thousand, ten thousand and a 
hundred thousand worlds.'°' We have already cited the passage which mentions the 
tisahassimahiñsahassilokadhatu, the “thrice a thousand great thousand-fold world-system.” 
This is part of a tripartite scheme which begins with a “lesser thousand-fold world- 
system” (cữ]anikñ lokadhatu) of one thousand worlds “each with its Mt Sineru, four 
continents .... (up to a first level) brahma world”, one thousand of which are 
encompassed in a “middling thousand-fold world-system“” (maJjhimikñ lokadhatu) which 
encompasses one thousand of the first level, or one million cakkzøä|as. One thousand of 
these make a fisahassimnahäsahassilokadhatu (AN-a 3:81). These two models are not fully 
compatible either with each other or with that of the Buddha fields. Furthermore, there 
is an internal problem ¡in the threefold scheme. This outline is given in reference to a 
story about a great disciple, Abhibhũ, of a former Buddha, who once pervaded one 
thousand worlds with his voice while standing in the brahma world. This would imply 
that the first level brahma world encompasses or “pervades“ one thousand cakkauä|as. 
However, the same text lists the contents of the thousand worlds as each including its 


own brahmaäã realm. 


Clearly no definitive system of nested multiple worlds related to the brahma levels can 
be found ¡in the suttas. The Visuddlimassa does systematize these levels, at least by 
implication. Reading the passage describing the destruction of the worlds at the end of 


132 


a cycle"“ we find a scheme which associates the brahma levels with the Buddha fields. 


The simplest way to decipher this scheme is as follows: 
1. Each of the ten-thousand worlds of a field of birth includes 1ts own first level 


brahma realm. 


2. The entire ten-thousand fold system lies under a single second jhãna level 


brahma realm 





131. MN 120. Or should this be interpreted as 1000 to the 2nd power, 3rd power etc.? The Pali ¡is 
đuisahasso, tisahasso etc. The commentary says there are five kinds of pervasion; pervasion by mind, by 
kasina (mental image as used for meditation), with the divine eye, with lipht and with the body. MN-a 
120. 


132. The cosmic cycles of creation and đestruction will be discussed in § 2:4f. 
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3. One hundred thousand of these units, or one trillion worlds, lie under a single 


third jhãna level brahmä realm and constitutes a field of authority. 


4. An infnite number of these lie under a single fourth jhana level brahma realm, 
which encompasses the field of scope, or in plain language, the entire 


universe (Vism 13:31). 


FIGURE EIVE—VISUIDDHIMAGGA MODEL OEF MULTIPLE WORLDS 


Visuddhimagga Model 


4th Jhana Brahmäs Ĩ ; 
one only for entire 


CoSsmoS 


3rd Jhãna Brahmäs T 
an infinite number 


2nd Jhãna Brahmäs 
3rd Jhãna realm 
1st Jhana Brahmäs 


10,000 under each 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 100,000 under each 
| 

Ỉ 

| 2nd Jhãna realm 
| 

| 

| 


Cakkavälas each with a Mt. Sineru, four continents etc. 


dãtikhetta includes 10,000 cakkavälas 
Änäkhetta includes 1 trillion cakkavälas 


Visayakhetta includes an infinite number of cakkavãlas 


Shons the hierarchu oƒ mulHple tuorlds as the relate to the Buddha-Fields. 


This map ¡is admittedly conjectural, and the text may be interpreted in other ways, both 
in overall arrangement and in terms of numbers. We must move outside the Pali 
tradition and look to the Abhidharmakoếa to find a fully explicated and coherent scheme 
of the multi-level nested cosmos, although here too there is some ambivalence between 
two alternate models. In the model which Vasubandhu prefers we have the following 


levels: 
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nh iSsa Ø8rouping Of one thousand 


1. A sãhasra cñdika lokadhal¿ (“small chiliocosm 
cakkaoälas including a first jhãna level brahma realm for each. There is one second jhãna 


level brahma world extending over the whole thousand-fold system. 


2. A doisñhasro mnadhyamo lokadhatuh (“middle đichiliocosm”) groups one thousand small 
chiliocosms, in other words it includes one million cakkaoa]as and one thousand second 
jhãna level brahma realms. It includes one third jhãna level brahma world extending 


over the whole. 


3. A trisñhasramahäãsñhasro lokndhatuh (“trichiliomegachiliocosm”) groups one thousand 


middling chiliocosms. That 1s to say, 1t includes one trillion cakkzøä|as, one trillion first 


jhãna level brahma realms (I.e. one cakkavala for each IPP level brahma realm), one 
billion second jhãna level brahma realms and one thousand third jhãna level brahma 
realms. This trillion-fold world-system ¡is surmounted by a single fourth jhãna level 
brahma realm extending over the whole system.The universe as a whole contains an 


infinite number of such systems. (AK 3:5. p. 468 ƒ). 





133. Chiliocosm is a term used by De La Vallée Poussin to refer to a “thousand-fold universe.“ He 


attributes its coining to Rémusat, see AK note 463 p. 538. 
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Figure Six - Abhidharmakoáa Preferred Model 





-—— INFINITY ——————————————————È- 


4th Jdhãna Brahmäs infinite number 


1,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000,000 





1,000,000,000 


Cakkavälas each with a Mt. Sineru, four continents etc. 


Abhidharmakoáa Preferred Model oƒ Multiple Worlds - 
There are an infinite number oƒ4th level Brahmã reaÌms. 
Below each oƒthese are 1000 3rd level Brahma realms. 
Below each oƒthese are 1000 2nd level Brahmã realms. 
Below each oƒthese are 1000 1st level Brahmã reaÌms. 
Below each oƒthese is one cakkava]a. 


This scheme ¡is assumed by Vasubandhu ¡in his subsequent discussions. However, he 
does make mention of an alternate arrangement which he cites as “according to others”, 
which implies that he takes it seriously enoupgh to merit mentioning but that he does not 


endorse it. This is as follows: 


1. One realm of first jhãna level brahmaäs extends over each thousand-fold world- 


System. 


2. The realm of the second jhãna level brahmaäs extends over a middling system of one 


million worlds. 


3. The realm of the third jhãna level brahmaäs extends over a great billion-fold world- 


System. 


4. There is only one realm of fourth jhana level brahmas which surmounts and extends 


over the infinity of space. 
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Fiqure Seven - Abhidharmakosa Alternate Model 





4th Jhãna Brahmäs 
one only = entire cosmos 


3rd Jhãna Brahmäs 
infinite number 


2nd Jhãna Brahmãs 1,000 
1st Jhãna Brahmãs 1,000,000 
1,000,000,00 


Cakkavälas each with a Mt. Sineru, four continents etc. 


Abhidharmakosa Alternate Model oƒ Multiple Worlds - 
There is on|y one 4th level Brahmãä realm over the whole cosmos 
Below this there are an infinite number oƑ3rd level Brahma realms. 
Below each oƒ these are 1000 2nd level Brahmä realms. 

Below each oƒ these are 1000 1st level Brahma reaÌm. 

Below each oƒ these are one thousand cakkava]as. 





It is neither necessary nor even possible to choose between these competing models of 


the cosmos. What they have in common is more important: 


1. The universe is composed of an infinite number of worlds. At the “ground” level of 
the cakkaoä]as of the sense-desire sphere, these are essentially similar; centred on a Mt 
Sineru, having four ¡sland-continents which are the zone of human habitation and 


bounded by an outer wall. Above this are the sensual deva realms. 


2. The higher realms of the 7zữpabhñmi, the realms of the brahmas, are organized 
hierarchically with each succeeding level presiding over some multiple (a thousand or 
ten thousand etc.) of the realms below (AK 3:5. p. 468). 


The correspondence between this arrangement of realms and the mental states 
experienced in meditation ¡is striking, and is perhaps the most important aspect of the 
whole cosmological scheme. The worlds of sense desire are the most complex and are 
multiplied endlessly, although all essentially the same. As we ascend throuph the 
realms and leave the world of sensuality behind, we find greater and greater simplicity 


approaching to unity at the top. This is most clearly expressed in the alternate 
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Abhidharmakoáa model which has just one realm of fourth jhãna for the entire universe. 
When we come to examine ¡in detail the nature of the brahma beings, this intriguing 


correspondence with meditative states will be explained further. 
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Part [wo—C osmic Time 


2:1 NO BEGINNING 


The Buddha said that a frst beginning of szmsirz cannot be discerned.'*° Strictly 
speaking, this is not a definite affirmation that the universe is beginningless. Indeed, 
whether the universe is eternal or not is one of the questions the Buddha categorically 
refused to answer. He discouraged such speculation on the grounds that it was useless 
for the project of awakening. Whether the world has a beginning or an end or both or 
neither has no effect on our situation in the here and now. The Buddha gave the simile 
of a man struck by a poisoned arrow who foolishly refused to have the arrow removed 


until all his questions about the arrow and the archer could be answered (MN 63). 


This however, has done little to dissuade subsequent generations of Buddhists from 
thinking about the origins of the world. It is certainly the case that an assumption of a 
universe without a beginning is more in accord with the general principles of Buddhist 
philosophy than one which began at a single point in time. It is a cardinal idea of 
Buddhism that all phenomena are dependently arisen, that ¡is to say, nothing arises 
without a prior cause. A singular moment of creation would be a very significant 
departure from this universal principle.'°” It is more logical to assume that for no matter 


how far back in time you go, there will always have been a prior moment. 


The assumption of beginninglessness also harmonizes well with the general Indian 
tendency to see time as cyclical rather than linear, and this ¡is also a central theme of the 
Buddhist view of cosmological time. It is important to bear in mind that when the texts 
speak about origins and endings, they are referring to a scope limited to a single world, 
or to speak more precisely, to a finite number of world-systems. There were worlds 


before this one and there will be others after it. 





134. SN 15:1. anamnatassouan, bhikkhque, satIsñro. 


135. To assume creation by đivine fiat is not satisfactory either, because the divine creator must then be an 


uncaused entity. 
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2:2 THEKAPPA 


The basic unit of cosmic time is a kappa. This word is somewhat variable in meaning*% 
but is usually taken to mean a ?0ahãkappa, or great kappa, which ¡is the time elapsed 
during an entire cycle of a world, from first origin to final đissolution. This is a very 
long time indeed, but the Buddha deliberately refrained from attempting to number it 
in terms of years. “]t is not easy to reckon a kappa ¡in terms of years, of hundreds of 
years, of thousands of years or of hundreds of thousands of years“ (SN 15:5). Instead, 


the Buddha gave two similes to express the vastness of the time elapsed for a ?„ahãkappa. 


Suppose there were a great stone mountain, a 1/0jana across, a 1/0jana broad and a 
ojana hiph, without holes or fissures, one solid mass. And suppose that every 
hundred years a man would stroke it just once with a very fine piece of cloth. That 


rock would be worn away completely before the end of the kappa (ibid.). 


Suppose there were an iron-walled citadel, a 1/0jaa across, a 1/ojana broad and with 
walls a ojana hiph. Suppose this citadel were filled with mustard seeds, very 
tightly packed. And suppose that a man were to come along every hundred years 
and remove just one mustard seed. That great heap of seeds would be exhausted 


before the end of the kappa. "” 


One reason that even the commentaries do not attempt to provide a number of years is 
that the concept of a year itself is problematic. A year is conventionally understood as 
the time elapsed for one full revolution of the sun around the ecliptic, but for part of the 
kappa, as we shall see, the “sun and moon are not evident.“ Also, the passage of time 
itself is different in the szøeas (deva realms) with the “celestial year“ varying according 
to the level.'3Š These considerations would certainly make the length of a kappa “not 


easy to reckon in years. 





136. For instance, in the commentary to the Mahãparinibbana Sutta (DN-a 16) it is taken, in that context, 


to mean one full human life-span. 
137. SN 15:6. Presumably it would be possible to calculate this to a fair degree of approximation. 


138. This ranges from one day and night equal to one hundred human years in Tãvatimsa to sixteen 
hundred years in the Paranimmitavasavatti realm. A celestial year is 360 of such days. See § 5. 
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In any case, the intention of the texts is to emphasize the extremely vast expanse of time 
involved in a kappa and the Buddha“s purpose here ¡is a practical one, related to the 
øreat project of liberation. He wanted to bring home to the listener the ultimate futility 


Of szmsZr¡c existence: 


For so long have you endured suffering, pain and misery. For so long have you 
flled up the cemeteries. It is enouph to be weary of all compounded things, to 


become dispassionate, to liberate oneself from them (SN 15:5). 
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2: 3DIVISIONS OE A KAPPA 


A mahñkappa is divided into four phases, all of which are “not easy to reckon as so many 
)n 


years“”. These are therefore called the four asahkhewwa kappa (“incalculable aeons 
kappa samoatta Hitthai—the era in which it stands folded up, the empty universe 


between cycles. 


kappa 0ioattali—the era, in which the universe unfolds, evolves or more literally “rolls 


out.” The period during which a new universe comes into being. 


kappa 0iuatta titthai—the era, in which it stands unfolded. The evolving world as we 


know 1t, the period we are living 1n now. 


kappa samoattat—the era, in which the universe folds in, devolves or more literally 


“rolls back.” The great destruction at the end of a cycle. '*9 


These represent an ¡interminable cycle of new creation (albeit without a creator) 
followed by destruction and then a fresh creation; the whole process driven by natural 
law, principally the kamma of the beings inhabiting the worlds. The details of this great 
cosmic history are complex and often difficult to interpret. In what follows we will be 
relying principally on the Pali sources but cannot avoid frequent reference to the 
Abhidharmakoán, which has a very similar narrative but one in which those đetails which 
remain obscure or contradictory ¡n the Pali sources are worked into a more coherent 
system. For example, the relative durations of the four asahkheywa kappas are not 
specified in the Pali but the Abhidharmakoáa informs us that they are of equal length (AK 
3:6. p. 479). In should be noted that there are some potentially confusing differences in 
the terminology used by the Pali sources and the (Sanskrit) Ablidharmakoáa. Unless 
otherwise noted, we will be using the Pali version of the terms, as found ¡in the 


Visuddhimagsa. 


139. There ¡s the possibility of some confusion about the use of the various terms referring to divisions of 


time. See appendix on “Units of Measurement“ for clarification. 


140. AN 4: 156. The list of the kappas there begins with kappa saaoa{fafi, the era of destruction. Note that 
the definitions of sør0afta and ơi0uoaf‡a given in the PED are confusing and seem to be reversed. 
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These cycles of creation and destruction affect many thousands of cakkauä]as at once, 
and ¡include some of the brahma realms as well. We shall postpone the complex 
question of defining their precise limits until we have described the general picture of 
the cycles, but it should be borne in mind that in what follows we are not talking about 
a single cakkauä]a only. The era in which a universe “remains folded up“ (ơioatto titthaH) 
is a long period during which that section of the cosmos is completely void. “The upper 
space and the lower space together are just one great darkness“ (Vism 13: 42). “There is 


only space where the world once was“ (AK 3:6. p. 477). 


Description 


Pali name from 
Vism 


Skt. name from 
AK 


Sub-div. according 
to 
Abhidharmako§a 


TABLE THREE — DIVISIONS OEF A KAPPA 


DIVISIONS OF A MAHAKAPPA 


Aeon of world 
contraction; 
destruction by fire, 
WAaf€T OT aIr 


samvatftati 


samvartakalpa 


19 antarakappa to 
emptfy the world- 
system of beings, 
1 for 1t to be 
destroyed 


Empty aeon 


samvaffatitthati 


(not given) 


20 antarakappa of 
empty space 
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Aeon of world 
©xpansion; 
all the realms 
reformed and 
repopulated 


vIivatftat 


vivartakalpa 


1 antarakappa to 
create the world 
19 to filI it with 
beings (from 
higher Brahmäa 
realms) 


Aeon ofworld 
existence; 
the aeon we are 
living in 


vIvaffa titthati 


(not named) 


Human life-spans 
grow and shrink; 
1 a.k. ofshrinking 
from an “infinite” 
lifespanto 10 yrs. 
18 a.k. of 
SUCC€SSIV€ 
growth and 
shrinking from 10 
yrs. to 80,000 and 
back again 
1 a.k. ofgrowth 
from l0yrs to 
80,000 


2:4 THE UNEFOLDING KAPPA 


The first thing to arise in the new cycle, at the outset of the kappa 0iuattaH, is a great 
cloud which begins to rain upon the empty spaces of the former world-systems. At first 
the rain is gentle but it gradually builds up into a tremendous downpour which first 
dissolves all the “burnt places“ (daddhatthZmn) of the previous worlds!'“ and then 
gradually begins to fill up the empty space, until the water rises to the level of the 
brahma world. It then begins to gradually subside and the various realms, empty as yet 
of living beings, appear one after the other from the top down. During this phase, the 
water is held in place by tremendous winds which blow all around the mass of water 


and underneath it, acting as a container (Vism 13: 42-43). 


The Ablidharmakoáa does not mention the great cloud, the rains or the mass of water, but 
attributes the creation of the new universe solely to a great wind which ¡it explicitly 
states is caused by the past kamma of beings from the old universe (AK 3:6. p.477). The 
appearance of the abodes, including the palaces of the various orders of brahmaã and 
deva, precedes the arrival of sentient beings. This is in accord with the general nature of 
these realms, where a ønna (heavenly mansion) may appear ¡in the deva world before 
the appearance there of its owner, made by the force of the kamma performed by a 
person while he is still alive in the human realm, and it stands there empty awaiting his 
rebirth.'““ The sentient beings of the old universe had all been reborn upwards into 
higher brahma realms beyond the scope of destruction and they now begin to be reborn 
downwards into the new abodes, beginning again with the highest realms. “ Human 
beings originate from beings being reborn from the Abhassara or second jhãna level 
realm (Vism 13: 44 & DN 27). 


The process by which these Abhassara beings devolve into human beings as we know 





141. There is somewhat of a contradiction here in that, as we shall see, the previous cycle of đestruction is 


said to have left no residue, not even so much as an atom. 
142. Dhp-a 16, 9. Perhaps not empty, as his retinue may also precede him. 
143. See for example DN 1 which speaks of a mahãbrahmä being born into an empty mansion at the 


beginning of a cycle. 
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them now is explained in detail in the AseaØfa Sutfa.''° These beings in their previous 
state in the brahma realm were “mind-made, feeding on rapture, self-radiant, moving 
through the air and glorious.”''® These are standard epithets for beings in the brahmä 
worlds. “Feeding on rapture” (ïí) refers to the jhãna factor of joy which ¡is a 
characteristic of second jhãna. Brahma beings do not need to take any physical 
nourishment. As these beings lifespans came to an end and they passed away from the 
Abhassara realm they were reborn into the vicinity of the earth. At first, and for “a very 
long time”, they retained the characteristics of a brahma, as listed above, as well as 
being “spontaneously born“” (opapzfik3), meaning that when “born“ they just flashed 
into existence fully formed; there being no gender distinctions and no sexual 
reproduction among brahma beings. Althouph they were at this stage virtually 
indistinguishable from the Abhassara beings they had been, the commentary makes 
clear that they should be classed as part of the human realm (aussaloka). Thịs makes 


unđerstandable what happens next. 


At that time the earth was still submerged ¡n the primordial water and was covered by 
great darkness, as the sun and moon were not yet manifest. The verb in the Pali is 
paññãyaH. which means “to be known, to be evident.“ This implies that the sun and 
moon were existent but not visible.'*° As the primordial water continued to subside, 
there formed on its surface a covering called rasapathaui (“tasty earth”). This ¡is 
compared to the skin that forms on boiled milk as it cools down and ¡s said to have been 
“endowed with colour, smell and taste.” Its colour 1s compared to butter or ghee, Or tO 
the golden flowers of the Karikãra tree, the scent was like the subtle aromas found in the 


deva worlds and the taste as sweet as wild honey. *“ Some of the beings, those of a 





144. DN 27. A detailed interpretation of this sutta relating it to modern science can be found ¡in “Dhamma 
Aboard Evolution“ by Dr. Suwanda Sugunasiri. 


145. DN 27——manomañ pitibhakkhä sayatpeabhñ antalikkhacarñ subha††hñg1no. 


146. Sugunasiri's note 11.2 relates this to the state of the early earth according to modern science which 
was covered by a dense dark atmosphere. 


147. Some of these comparisons are taken from the commentary. 
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greedy nature (Iolajatikn)'“® wondered what this stuff could be and taking some of it up 


on the tip of their fingers, tasted it. 


This was the critical moment in the primordial descent of these brahmaä-like beings into 
devolved humans. It also makes clear that even before partaking of the nutritious 
essence, they could no longer be fully classed as brahma beings. Brahmaäs are beyond 
the realm of sense-desire and in fact do not possess the senses of smell or taste. '“? Taking 
up some of the 7asapathzøi to taste is a complete departure from brahmaä nature, and 
even their initial curiosity about it can be seen as an impulse more human than brahmic. 
The obvious symbolic interpretation of this passage is to see it as the entrapment of the 
elevated primordial mind into coarse materiality by the lure of sensuality. There ¡is a 
striking parallel here to the account in Genesis where the fall of mankind ¡is also through 
the apency of taste. Other readings are possible. Gombrich sees the entire Asseaffa 
account as a satirical criique of brahmanical religion.'”? Sugunasiri finds another 
striking parallel for the descent of the Abhassara beings with modern scientific theory. 
In this reading, the rasapafhzơi is the primordial soup of amino acids energized by 
photons from space; one somewhat creative breakdown of the word Abhassara yields 
“hither-come-shining-arrow“”, which sounds like a poetic description of a high energy 


photon.'°! 


Returning to our account, after the initial plunge into the sense realm of taste and smell 
was made, more and more of the beings began breaking off great chunks of the 
rasapathaui and eating them, thus further entangling themselves in the world of coarse 
sensuality. The result was that their bodies became coarser and their self-luminance 


disappeared. They were now plunged into darkness. It was at this point that the sun 





148. Lit. “born greedy“. The commentary says they were those beings who had been of a greedy nature in 


the previous universe. 
149. See § 3:6,2. 
150. Gombrich, 2006: 86-87. 


151. Sugunasiri, “Dhamma Aboard Evolution”, p.49. 
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and moon appeared. *ˆ With the sun and moon, there began the reckoning of time by 
days, fortnights, months and years. This marks the end of the kappa ơioattaf and the 
beginning of the established world of the kappa øiøatta titthati. We might say that with 
the appearance of the heavenly bodies in their regular orbits, we have entered into 


ordinary historical time. 





152. We have already described this episode ïn § 1:16. 
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2:5 DEVOLUTION OEF HUMANS 


With the appearance of the sun and the moon the era of unfolding ¡s finished and the 
universe stands completed as an abode of beings and as a theatre for the ongoing drama 
Of samsira. From here on the texts which deal with cosmological time focus on this 
human realm. The Aggañña Sutta (DN 27) ¡s still the principal source for the next stapges 


of human evolution, or more accurately, devolution. 


At the outset of this unfolded aeon, the beings on earth are no longer quite so brahmä- 
like. They have fallen to earth and lost their radiance. But they are still glorious and 
long-lived relative to modern humans, and they are not yet divided into genders. As 
time goes on, beings lapse into greater and greater immorality and become coarser and 
shorter lived. There ¡is a parallel evolution in their food source. The golden, sweetly 
delicious 74sapathzu¡ devolves in stages to the rice of today which requires hard labour 


to sow, harvest, thresh and cook. 


The devolution process may be divided into seven stages and the process itself is 
represented by the types of nourishment available. At the beginning of a period of 
world expansion, beings descend from the Abhassara Brahma world, the earth is dark 
and unformed, and sun and moon “are not evident.” The beings live in the arïr, “self- 


radiant, feeding on bliss.” 


At this point, the second stage occurs, and a nutritious foam, r4sapathaøT, forms on the 
surface of the sea. Craving arises in the Brahma beings and they take it up on the tips of 
their fingers to taste. They thereby enter the kãmabhiimi (“plane of sense-desire”) and 
fall to earth. 


As a result of the fall to earth, in the third stage, the beings“ bodies coarsen; some 
become beautiful, some ugly. Arrogance and conceit arise in the beautiful and because 


of this, their source of food deteriorates, becoming bhữmi-pappataka (a fungus?) 


The exact meaning of bhũ?ni-pappataka is problematic. Maurice Walshe translates it as 
“mushroom” and Rhys-Davids as “an outgrowth.” Sugunasiri makes a suggestive 


comparison with the cognate Sinhala word øapadam which refers to a thin and crunchy 
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fried grain, sometimes called a “fritter” in English.'” 


The text tells us they were “like mushrooms“ (se/athãpi nãma ahicchattako) and the 
commentary says they ørew in ponds of mud, which implies that the primordial waters 
were continuing to dry up. A literal translation of the passage describing the coarsening 


of the beings is as follows: 


As these beings continued to feed on the ?4sapafhaøï, a coarseness descended into 
their bodies (kharattaficeoa kñastmim okkami), a discolouration (0a—iaueuarnntÄ) Was 
perceived. Some beings were of a better colour (0a#a0anfo) some beings of a bad 
colour. Then those beings with good colouring came to despise those with bad 
colouring, thinking “We are of a better colour, they are of a worse colour”. Because 
of this pride of colour (øaaãtimãma) and this pride of birth ứmãnãHmanajatikñ) the 


rasapathauT disappeared. 


The phrasing of this passage lends some support to Gombrich/s reading of the Aeeafñfñn 
as a critique of the brahmins” views on caste. The repeated use of the multivalent word 
0anna 1n various compounds is significant. I have translated it here as “colour7 but it 
can also mean “complexion,“ “beauty“ or even “casfe.” These ideas are all related in the 
ancient Indian context, because the caste system originated as a kind of apartheid 
imposed by the lighter skinned Aryans on the darker natives. The phrase “pride of 
birth” used near the end reinforces the idea that this passage represents a critique on the 
emergence of caste prejudice. Otherwise there would be no need for the phrase; after all, 
it makes little sense in the context of spontaneously born beings that have no 


ancestry!!*# 


In the fourth stage, the process continues with further coarsening, greater differentiation 
Of appearance and more consequent arrogance among the good-looking. The bhữ7n- 


pappataka disappears and the food becomes creepers (0adãlatä). The creepers are said to 





153. Sugunasiri, Dhamna Aboard EuoluHiơn, note 14.1. 


154. In passing we may note that more recent forms of colour prejudice would be anachronistic here. The 
“ideal“ complexion was “golden” (sưøann—aoa—ia) as is said of the Buddhas skin at MN 35. In the 
following sutta, white skin is listed among the ugly discolourations he experienced during his period of 


austerities. 
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resemble bamboo shoots. The commentary says they were sweet and describes them as 


„ự 


bhadddlatñ. Bhadda can mean either “lucky” or “an arrow.” Perhaps these were 


something like arrow-root plants. 


In the fifth stage, sexual đifferentiation arises with division into male and female. The 
building of houses begins to conceal acts of sexual intercourse between beings. 
Nourishment comes in the form of rice, quite đifferent from the modern kind: it grows 
on unploughed land (akatthapako), without husk or chaff. That which ¡s taken for the 
morning meal ¡is fully replenished by the evening. At that time cooking vessels also 
“arose“ („ppajjaii), which implies they were generated by the kamma of the beings 
rather than made in the ordinary fashion. Beings cooked their rice by placing it in one of 
these vessels and placing that on top of a special rock which spontaneously generated a 
flame.'” They had no need of curries or spices because the rice took on whatever 
flavour they wished for (Vism 13:50). 


The differentiation into genders is described as follows: 


So those beings enjoyed that unploughed rice, it stood as their food and their 
nourishment for a long time. So their bodies gradually became coarser. (Eurther) 
discolouration (øazueoaafđ) was perceived. The females developed female 
organs and the males male organs. The women contemplated excessively on the 
men, and the men contemplated excessively on the women. Infatuation arose and 


lust arose in their bodies. Because of that lust, they practised sexual intercourse. 


So it came to pass that (other) beings saw them practising sexual intercourse and 
some threw dirt and some threw ashes and some threw cow dung at them, saying 
“Perish, unclean onesl Perish, unclean ones!' How can one being do that to 
another?“ (DN 27) 


The Aseafñña Suffa goes on to say that this ¡s the origin of the custom prevalent in some 
places of throwing ashes at a newly wedded couple. “What was at one time considered 
unrighteous (adhømmn) is now considered righteous (đhammna).” Those beings seen to be 


engaging in sexual intercourse were banned from entering villages or towns and so they 





155. This is the same method of cooking still used by the people of Uttarakuru. See § 3:1,3. 
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began to construct huts for concealment. 


The account in the Visuddhimassa is a little different, and relates the appearance of 


sexual differentiation directly to the eating of rice. 


From the eating of this coarse food, urine and faeces are formed ¡in their bodies. To 
expel these substances, open wounds appear on their bodies. The males develop 


the male form, the females develop the female one. (Vism 13:51) 


The development of sexuality ¡is a critical transiton ¡in the devolution process. By 
becoming sexual those beings left behind the last vestiges of their primordial brahma 
nature and can now be said to be fully human. Ït is interesting to see that this change 
was not a smooth one, and was for a time fiercely resisted by those not yet so 
“advanced“ ¡n the process. Sexuality and sexual desire are defining characteristics of the 
plane of sense-desire (kđmabhñimi) of humans and devas as contrasted with the form 
plane (rữpabhimni) of the brahma beings. These beings are now fully embodied in the 


coarse materiality of this level. 


Some beings become lazy about the daily chore of gathering, and start storing rice for 
several days. The plants are put under stress by this more intense harvesting and 
devolve into the modern type of rice which requires much work to plant and harvest. 
This leads to the institution of private property as each one seeks to work and protect 
his own field. It is significant that the storing of food stocks is seen as the sixth step in 
the decline from the state of nature. Storing up goods to enjoy later is said to be one of 
things an arahant will never do (AN 9:7). Human society as we know it begins now, 


with the institution of private property. 


In the seventh and last stage, theft arises as some beings steal from others/ fields, which 
leads to the institution of government to protect the innocent and punish the gưilty. This 
is done by choosing one among them to be king, Mahasammata “The Great Elect,” who 
is the first among all human kings. There follows the institution of the four castes, and 


the samanas (ascetic wanderers) who are outside the caste system. 


We will examine this stage of the process in more đetail in Part Three, which deals with 
the human realm (§ 3:1,5). It is worth noting, however, the underlying political idea 


which this passage contains. Government and the caste system are not divinely 
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ordained as the brahmins maintained, but are a socially agreed construct. This is a very 
early precursor of the “social contract” theory of politics elaborated by such thinkers as 
Locke and Hobbes. It can also be said that in this view government is not a positive 


good but a necessary evil, made so by the increasingly immoral nature of mankind. 
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2:6 THE FUTUREOE HUMANITY 


The Ageañña account takes us up to a time that may be thought of as the early historical 
period, with modern humans living in towns and villages, farming and paying taxes to 
an orpanized government. Another sutta in the Digha Nikaya, the Cakkavatisihanada 
Sutta, (DN 26) carries the story from the distant past to the present to the far future 
when the Buddha Metteyya will arise in the world. 


This begins with the rule of a cakkzoaffi (“Wheel-Turner”, a universal monarch)!”4 


named Dalhamemi. This king ruled the world righteously until the day he retired from 
the world ¡in old age and handed authority over to his son. Six successive monarchs 
ruled in this manner, fulfiling all the duties of a cakkaoatfi. But the seventh in the line 
neglected one of those duties by failing to give wealth to the poor. As a result of this, 
some of the poor people took to robbery. When one was apprehended and brought 
before the king he pleaded that he only stole because he had no other means to live, so 


the king gave him some wealth to start a business. 


Obviously, this was an ill-considered procedure and others took to robbery in order to 
get wealth from the king. To put a stop to it the king now went to the opposite extreme 
and had the next culprit executed. This caused the desperate people to take up arms 
and engage in armed robbery. Thus begins a long period of renewed decline in the 
human race. With each succeeding generation there ensued a decline ¡in life-span, 
beauty (oannz) and morality. At the time of the ripghteous kings the human lifespan was 


80,000 years and the process of decline may be summarized as follows: 





156. For the concept of cakkaoaffi, see § 3:1,10. 
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TABLE FOUR——HUMAN DECLINE IN THE CAKKAVATISIHANADA SUTTA 


lying 20,000 years 
speaking evil ofanother 10,000 years 
adultery 5,000 years 
harsh speech & 1dle chatter 2000-2500 years 
covefousness & hatred 1000 years 


WTONE VIeWS 500 years 


adhammaräga, visamalobhha @& 
micchädhamma (see below_ for | 200-250 years 
explanations) 


lack of respect for elders 100 years 





Each stage represents one generation, for example the people who lived for 10,000 years 
had children who lived only 5,000 years and so forth. 


The moral lapses of the generation whose children lived only 200 or 250 years are given 
somewhat vague names in the text of the sutta, but these are precisely defined in the 
commentary. Ađhamnarzea means literally “unriphteous desire” and ¡is defined in the 
commentary as referring to incest. V¡sømalobha means “immoderate greed” and is 
defined by the commentary as being an excessive desire for material gøoods. 
Micchñdhamna means something like “wrong ways“ which is vague enough to refer to 
almost anything, but the commentary says it refers to homosexuality, “Men desire men 


and women desire women.” 7 





157. DN-a 27. In a parallel passage from the A#suffara Sub-commentary ( AN-t 3:56) mmicchñãdhamma is 
defined as “Indulgence in some base of lust (rãeassa 0afthu†thãnam) other than that considered good by 
the world“s standards”, which obviously makes the actual definition dependent on social norms. See 
NDB, n.414, p.1645. There seems to be no direct reference to homosexuality anywhere in the Sutta Pitaka 
1tself. 
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This far into the sutta, we have presumably reached the present time, or at least the time 
of the Buddha. The span of human life as given in the Pali canon ¡is one hundred years; 
a common formula is “one lives long who lives for a hundred years or a little more.” !°8 
The sutta passes over the time of the Buddha Gotama in silence and moves on into a 
future of further decline. The nadir of human existence ¡is reached when the lifespan 


will have declined to just ten years. This period is described in the text as follows: 


There will come a time when the lifespan of humans is just ten years. Amongst 
these people, girls will reach the age of marriage at five years old. Among the 
people with a lifespan of ten years the flavours of butter, phee, oil, honey, treacle 
and salt will have disappeared. Among them, the kuảrñsaka grain will be the chief 


food, Just as rice and meat are today. 


Among the people with ten year lifespans, the ten ways of ripght conduct will have 
completely đisappeared and the ten ways of wrong conduct will prevail. Among 
them, the word kusala (“moral”, lít. “skillful7) will not exist, so how could moral 
actions exist? Among the people with ten year lifespans, there will be no (respect 
for) mother or father or szaas or brahmins, nor for the elders of the clan. Now 
those who do show such respect are considered praiseworthy, in that time it will be 


considered praiseworthy to lack respect for mother and father etc. 


Among the people with ten year lifespans no account will be taken of mother, aunt, 
mother-in-law, teachers wife or other such revered women. The entire world will 
go together in confusion, like goats or pigs or cocks or dogs or jackals. (The sub- 
commentary makes the meaning clear; they will take their own mothers and so 


forth “as if they were their wives”). 


Among the people with ten year lifespans fierce animosity, anger and hatred will 
arise. They will have the minds of killers. Between mother and son, between father 
and son, between brother and sister, fierce animosity, anger and hatred will arise. 


Just as when a hunter sees his prey, they will have the minds of killers. 


And among those people there will come to be a seven day “sword time” (saffhia- 





158. Yo ciram jTuati, so 0assasatatm appam 0ñ bhiyyo—DN 14, SN 15:20 etc. The span of life is given as one 
hundred also at Visuddhimassa Ch 8 and Abhidhamma Vibhanga Ch 18. 
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antarakappa).'”” They will perceive one another as if they were wild beasts. Sharp 
swords will appear ¡in their hands (the commentary explains that anything they 
hold ¡in their hands, even a blade of grass, will turn into a weapon). Taking the 
swords, and crying out, “There is a beast! There is a beastl“ they will slay one 
another. (DN 26) 


This is how the devolving process will end in our world, but the commentary øoes on to 
explain that in some cycles it may unfold diferently. There are three kinds of 
an†arakappa (“intermediate period”), all of which result in a great destruction of living 


beings: 


1..A dubbhikkha (“famine”) antarakappa occurs when the chief defilement of the 
people ¡is excessive øreed (/obha). When the great famine is over, most of the people who 
have died are reborn as petas (hungry ghosts) because of the power of their longing for 
food. 


2. A roea (“disease”) amiarakappa occurs when the chief defilement ¡is 
confusion (oha). After the great plague most of the beings are reborn ¡in the deva 
realms, because their concern for each other“s suffering, lead them to develop minds 


filled with loving-kindness (metf3). 


3. A saftha (“sword”) antarakappa occurs when hatred (đosa) prevails among 
the people. Most of the slain are reborn in #z/a (the hell realms) because of the many 
acts of killing they have committed (DN-a 26). 


According to the Abhidharmakoáa, the two continents of Aparagoyana and Pubbavideha 
do not suffer any of these extreme calamities, but when JambudTpa ¡is going through 
them, the people of the eastern and western continents do suffer from “wickedness, bad 
colour, weakness, hunger and thirst“ (AK 3:6, p. 490). By inference we can conclude that 


Uttarakuru does not endure any special sufferings at all at these times. 


However it unfolds, the afarakappa means that most of the human beings in the world 


are killed. It marks the end of the declining period of the cycle. There are, however, a 





159. Anfarakappa = “intermediate period”. 
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few survivors who begin a new ascending period. In the case of a “sword time” as in 
our sutta, those who survive are the few who hide themselves in the forest to avoid the 
killing spree. When they emerge and find one another, they mutually agree to take on 
the precept of not killing. By taking on just this much morality their lifespan doubles to 
twenty years. In the next phase of the world“s evolution the lifespan doubles in each 
øeneration as the people become more ethical in stages, until the peak of 80,000 years is 


again reached. 


The world then will have reached its zenith ¡in a kind of golden age, albeit one that 


might not appeal to us in all its particulars. The text describes it as follows: 


Among those people who will live for 80,000 years only three diseases will be 
known; desire (icchä), hunger (anasana), and old age (jarđ). The island-continent of 
JambudTpa will be powerful and wealthy. (The roof eaves of each house will 


overlap those of its neighbour)'“ 


in the villages, towns and royal cities. Jambudipa 
will be so full it will seem to be without any gap,'”! just like a thicket of reeds or 
bamboo. The Baranasĩ of today will be a royal capital city named Ketumati, 
powerful and wealthy, with many people and provisions. In JambudTpa there will 


be 84,000 cities with KetumatT as the chief. (DN 26) 


It will be at that time that both a cakkauaHi (“wheel-turning”) monarch named Sañkha, 


and the future Buddha Metteyya!“? will arise, the last Buddha of this mrahakappa. 


This is as far as the account in the Cakkavatisihanada Sutta takes us, and there is no 
indication ¡in the Pali sources that this cycle of decline and recovery is repeated. 
However, If we turn to the Abhidharmakoán we find that that text adds some further sub- 


divisions to the four major divisions of a mmahãkappa. Each of the major phases of the 





160. This is the commentarial explanation of the odd phrase kukku‡asampatika. lit. “cuckoo collision”. 
Walshe renders it as “the cities will be but a cock's flight one from the next”. 


161. Aøfci mmafffñe phu†‡o. Avici is the worst of the nirayas and one of its many agonies ¡is the dense 
crowding. The commentary takes this meaning and interprets the phrase as meaning “as crowded as 
avici.“ But this would be an unusual use of a name which almost never occurs in the canon. Avĩci here 


may not be a name at all but a negation of ơïc¡, “an interval”. 


162. Sanskrit = Maitreya 
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cycle is divided into twenty anfarakappa'® 


of equal length. In the unfolding aeon it takes 
one ø#†arakappa for the world to be formed and nineteen for it to be filled with beings 
descending from the Ablãsoara realm (Pali = Äbhassara). In the unfolded aeon we are 
considering here, the first aarakappa begins with the beings arrived from the 
Abhasvara plane who have a potential lifespan of “infnite” length. This really means 
their lifespan ¡is longer than the arfarakappa, but none of them live to see it. That is 
because during the rest of that first a~farakappa, the lifespan of the humans đeclines as 
we have seen ¡in the account of the Aeeaøfñña Su†fa, down to a lower limit of ten years. 
This ¡s followed by eighteen ø+farakappas where the lifespan rises up by stages to eiphty 
thousand years and then declines again to ten years. The last anfarakappa is one of 
increase only; the lifespan increases one last time to eighty thousand years before the 


mahñkappa comes to an end. 
FIGURE EIGHT 


VARIATIONS OF HUMAN LIFESPANS DURING THE AEON OF EXISTENCE 
According the Abhidharmakosa system 


Indefinitely Long — 
80,000 Years — | 

10 Years — 
Althouph these refinements are not found ¡in the primary Pali sources, a version of this 
basic structure was known and accepted by the Theravada Buddhists of Burma, at 
least.''° The modern work, The Great Chronicle oƒ Buddhas by Mingun Sayadaw, citing the 


old Burmese chronicles as a source, states that each of the five Buddhas of our 


mahñkappa arise in a different an†arakappa, and aÌlways during the phase when lifespans 





163. Note that this term is used differently in the Pali sources. See appendix on units. 


164. The Thai cosmological treatise The Three Worlds According to King Ruang makes no mention of it. 
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are declining.''” This is said to be because during a phase when lifespans are increasing 


1t is difficult for beings to understand the truth of impermanence. 





165. GGPB p. 190 f and p. 205-206. For the Burmese Chronicles, see “Burmese literature“, Britannica Libraru, 
http:/ /1ibrary.eb.com/levels / referencecenter / article /18189, accessed January 4, 2017. and Bischoff, 1995, 
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2:7 THE DESTRUC TION OE THE KAPPA 


At the end of a cycle the world may be destroyed by fire, by water or by wind. The 
destruction by fire is the most common type, and the kappa we are presently living in 
will end this way. The sources give the most attention to this type of ending and we 


shall follow their lead by first describing destruction by fire in some đetail.'“ 


The first sign that the world is coming to an end is the appearance of a great cloud, the 
kappauinñsakamahãmesho (“aeon destruction great cloud”) which extends over one 
trilion (kotisatasahassa) cakkaoälas.'" There follows a great rain which delights the 
people who eagerly plant their crops, but when the rain stops it stops for good. There 


follows a droupht that lasts for many hundreds of thousands of years. 


One hundred thousand years before the final ending, some brahma beings see the signs 
and warn the devas of the sense-desire sphere. Some of these in turn take on the role of 
“world-marshals” (lokabyøha) and descend to earth to warn those in the human realm 
(Vism-mht 13). 


These sense-sphere devas, with top-knots loosed,'“ with hair disheveled, with 
sorrowful faces, wiping the tears away with their hands, wearing dyed cloth all 


awry,''” travel about the human realm making this announcement: 


“In one hundred thousand years the end of the kappa (kappu{thana) will come. This 
world will perish. The great ocean will dry up and this great earth together with 
Mt Sineru will be burnt up and đestroyed. The world will be destroyed as far as 





166. The principal Pali sources are AN 7: 66 the Saffasiriya Sufta or “Sutta of the Seven Suns” and Vism 
13.28f. which inserts this cosmological history into the section on the psychic power of past life recall, in 
order to clarify the phrase “He recalls many kappas of the world folding in and many kappas of the 
world folding out. “ 


167. Vism 13.32, this cloud is not mentioned in the Anguttara account. 
168. Miuttasira. Translation follows the suggestion of Vism-mht 13. 


169. Viripauesadharino. Vism-mht 13 attributes their unkempt appearance to the sorrow and fear 
engendered by the coming end of the world. 
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the brahmaloka. Develop loving-kindness, my dears, develop compassion, develop 
sympathetic joy, develop equanimity my dears. Honour your mother, honour your 


father and pay respect to the elders of your clan. Be wakeful, be not heedless. “ 


So they go about the paths of men, making this announcement. This ¡is the great 


uproar at the end of a kappa.'“” 


A hundred thousand years may seem like a long time ahead for such an announcement 
to raise much concern, but ¡it should be recalled that, according to the Abhidharmakoán 
scheme, these humans living near the end of the final anfarakappa will have lifespans 
measured in tens of thousands of years. The admonition to the people is to develop the 
four Ùralmauihãras, meditations that when perfected will ensure rebirth ¡into the 
brahmaloka. This wil] be necessary, because all the abodes of the sense-desire sphere will 
soon be destroyed. There will be no place for these beings to be reborn except in the 


upper reaches of the z#paloka. 


The living beings all die out during the great drought. This great emptying begins from 
the bottom up and the nethermost 0zz/a, Ävici, is the first to become empty.'“! No more 
beings are reborn there as those in the human realm develop minds full of meftã 
(“loving-kindness”), spurred on by a sense of urgency. Even the animals develop mettã 
toward their children and their siblings and take either human or deva birth (AN-a 
7:66). The migration of beings is gradually upward as the realms empty out and most 
are eventually reborn in the Abhassara realm, the realm of the second jhãna brahmäã 
beings which ¡s the lowest realm that will remain after the flames consume everything 


below. 


The sources are cognizant of the theoretical problems posed by this process. 
Buddhaghosa, in the Visuddhimagsa, says, “There is no rebirth ¡in the brahma world 


without jhãna, so how do those, being obsessed with the scarcity of food, manage to be 





170. Sn-a 2:4. See also Vism 13.34. AN-a 7:66 has a slightly different version, the devas there fly about in 


the sky and warn beings that “there is nothing permanent here, develop loving-kindness etc. “ 


171. This was considered problematic and Buddhaghosa adds that “some say“ that beings in Ấvici do not 
đie until near the end, with the arrival of the seventh sun. 
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reborn there?“ The answer is that by practising morality and developing metfZ they can 
at least take rebirth in one of the sensual sphere szeeas, and there attain jhãna before 
those worlds too are destroyed. Others are reborn upward simply on the strength of 
kamma made in previous lifetimes, because In the vast time scale of szmsZra 1t is 
impossible that a being might be without some superior kamma (Vism 13: 33-35). After 
all, the beings living ¡in all of these realms must be reborn somewhere: “There comes a 
time when this great earth burns up, but there is no ending of the suffering of those 


beings wandering on fettered by ignorance and craving” (SN 22:99). 


The Ablidharmakoán too điscusses this problem and also suggests that beings unable to 
attain jhãna are at first reborn in one of the sensual deva realms, and attain jhãna there. 
That text includes all the human ¡inhabitants of the island-continent of Ủttarakuru in 
this category, “because they are unable to leave the kđữmadhã¡ (sensual desire sphere).” 
The Ablidharmakoén also suggests that some beings in #a/a do not escape but are 
reborn into the ?r/a realm of some cakkaoñ|a outside the range of destruction (AK 3:6. 
p.476). This view is also supported by the Pali sub-commentaries.'”“ During this process 
of dying out, no beings are reborn into the lower levels of the cakkaoala, before the great 
fire begins there is no one left alive below the Abhassara level. The Ablidharmnkoýn says 
this process takes nineteen a#farakappas to complete, leaving one antarakappa for the 


process of physical destruction (AK 3:6. p. 479). 


After all the living beings have died and been reborn into the brahma worlds the 
process of physical destruction of the multiple world-systems begins with the 
appearance in the sky of a second sun, the kappauinñsakasiriya (“aeon destroying sun”). 
This sun rises when the original sun is setting and vice versa, so that the whole world is 
always in daylight. This sun ¡is unlike the original sun in that it is not the abode of any 
devas but is a purely physical phenomenon. The sky is now completely clear of any 
clouds or mist, and the heat of the two suns đries up all the streams and lesser rivers of 
the world, excepting only the five great rivers: the Ganga, the Yamuna, the AciravatI, 
the Sarabhùũ, and the Mahi. 


This ¡s followed, after a long period of time, by the appearance o£ a third sun. Now 


when one sun ¡is setting, one is at the zenith and the other ¡is setting. The new sun, 





172. DN-t 1. See Bodhi, AENV p. 153. 
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added to the others, dries up the five great rivers. 


After another long period a fourth sun appears and now the great lakes of the Himavä 
dry up; Lake Anotatta, Sihapapata, Rathakara, Kannamunda, Kunaäla, Chaddanta, and 
Mandakiniyä. 


The fifth sun gradually evaporates the waters of the great oceans until there remain only 


shallow pools, like “the hoof-prints made by cattle.” 


With the sixth sun, the great earth together with Sineru, king of mountains, begins to 
“smoke, smoulder and fume“ (dhữmñyanti samdhi1mayantHi sampadhinayanfi). The whole 


world ¡s filled up with the swirling of oily fumes (AN 7:66). 


After yet another long period the seventh and final sun appears and now everything 
bursts into flame. Mount Sineru and the entire cakkzøđ|a is consumed by fire and winds 
carry the flames upward burning all the szøeas of the celestial devas and even the world 
of the first jhana brahmas. The fire is so intense that it leaves no ash behind; everything 
is consumed, the fire does not go out until even the very smallest particles (an?natfa 
sahkhãra) are consumed.'” We now have come back to the empty universe, “one great 


øloomy darkness. 


The Pali texts are silent about how and from where the additional six suns arise. The 
Abhidharmakoến says that they arise because of the collective kamma of the beings who 
had inhabited the world, and can only do so after the world has been emptied of beings. 
The wind which fans the flames is a “wind of the rữpadhãt”, ¡.e. the braltmaloka (AK 3:6. 
p-491). In one of Poussin“s footnotes he cites the V7bhsñ (a Sanskrit text) as mentioning 
four theories regarding the suns; that during the life of the world the extra suns remain 
hidden behind Yugandhara, that the original sun divides into seven, that the one sun 
simply takes on seven times greater force or that the extra suns exist in a hiddđen form 
until the kamma of beings causes them to manifest on the physical plane (AK p. 542, 
note 497). The third possibility, that a single sun increases in power, is not so đifferent 
from the modern scientific view about how this solar system will end, with the sun 


becoming a huge red giant and consuming the inner planets. 





173. All these descriptions are taken from AN 7:66 and Vism 13.41. 
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The medieval Thai work 1Traibhnmikathä, “The Three Worlds”, adds a colourful detail. 
According to that source, it is the oily bodies of the gigantic sea-monsters living ¡n the 
SIdantara oceans which, catching fire, provide the fuel for the great conflagration which 


burns up Mt Sineru and the other great mountain ranges. ”* 


The Buddha spoke the Saffasữriya Sutfa with a specific didactic purpose in mind; he 
wished to make clear to his listeners the impermanence of all phenomena. To his ancient 
Indian listeners, nothing ¡n the world would have seemed so permanent and stable as 
Mount Sineru and the great ocean. And yet the time will come when even the great 
Ocean, so inconceivably vast, would dry up so that there would not even be enough 
water left to wet a finger joint. And S5ineru, the massive and mighty “king of 
mountains“ would burn up so completely that not even ash would remain. Throughout 


the sutta there ¡s the repeated refrain: 


Impermanent, oh bhikkhus, are all conditioned things. Ủnstable, insecure are all 
conditioned things. It is enough to become disenchanted with all formations, to 


become dispassionate towards them, to become liberated from them. (AN 7: 66) 





174. Reynolds, Three Worlds According to King Ruang, p. 309-310. 
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2:8 DESTRUC TION BY WATER AND AIR 


The canonical suttas mention only this destruction by fire. The commentaries add two 
other possible endings of a kappa; destruction by water and đdestruction by air (E.g. AN- 
a 4:156). The germ of this idea, however, is found in Majjhima Nikãya 28, the 
Mahãhatthipadopamn Sutta (“The Greater Elephanfs Footprint Sutta”). In a portion of 
that sutta the Buddha discusses the four elements and stressing their impermanent and 
unreliable nature he says that both the internal elements of one's body and the external 
elements of the world may become disturbed. He says there will come a time when the 
external water element becomes disturbed and the earth element will cease to exist. The 
commentary explicitly relates this to the posamoattakala, the kappa ending by water. 
The disturbance of the air element manifests in dead calms or ferocious destructive 
winds and the commentary connects the latter with the øã/osamoattakäla, the kappa 
ending by air (or wind). That the Buddha was not intending to refer to the world“s end 
in this sutta is made clear in his description of the disturbance of the external fire 
element. He says that there comes a time when great fires burn up whole cities and 
towns and sweep across the countryside until they encounter open water, mountains or 
other obstacles. The commentary has to admit this does not refer to the fejosamøattakäla, 


the kappa ending by fire because that fire burns everything and leaves no ash. '”” 


The destruction by water begins with the appearance of a great cloud that ends the 
kappa (kappauinasaka-mahãmegha). Rain begins to fall from this cloud, at first gently but 
gradually increasing to a tremendous deluge. This rain is not ordinary water but caustic 
water (khãrudaka) which is highly corrosive. It will be recalled that this is the same kind 
of water on which the whole cakkaoä]a floats. As this corrosive water rains down upon 
the worlds it dissolves everything down to the finest particles of matter. The water is 
held in place as if in a vessel by powerful winds and reaches as hiph as the Abhassara 
brahma world (the realm of the second jhana brahma beings) which ¡s also dissolved. 


The lowest realm escaping destruction this time ¡s the Subhakinha world of the third 


175. MN 28 and commentary. The text also mentions another disturbance of the fire element, a time will 
come when people will be unable to kindle a fire even with feathers and hide parings. The commentary, 
seemingly at loss to explain this odd statement, says that these will be the only fuels available and are 
inadequate to make any heat. 
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jhãna brahmas. The waters only subside after everything ¡n all these worlds has been 


totally destroyed. 


The destruction by the wind element begins with a wind that ends the kappa 
(kappauinñsanattham 0ñta) which begins gently at first, blowing around the fine dust. lt 
gradually gains in strength and ferocity until it is lifing up gigantic boulders and 
hurling them around. In the last ferocious phase of the great wind the 5inerus of 
multiple world systems are flung through space smashing each other to bits. This time 
everything is destroyed up to and including the Subhakinha world and the realm of the 


fourth jhãna brahmaäs, is the only one to escape destruction (Vism 13: 56 f). 


The three modes of world destruction follow a fixed pattern. There are seven ?%hãkappas 
which end in fire, followed by one which ends in water. This pattern of eipht „ahãkappas 
is repeated seven times and ¡is then followed by a series of seven more destructions by 
fire, followed by one destruction throuph air. Thus, the whole cycle lasts sixty-four 
mahñkappas, which not coincidentally, is the lifespan of a Subhakinha brahma (Vism 13: 
65). 
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2:9 HORIZONTAL EXTENSION OE DESTRUC TION 


We have seen that establishing a coherent system for the ordering of the multiple 
cakkaoñlas under their respective brahmalokas is somewhat problematic. The pattern 
which is most often cited in the later Pali sources ¡is that of the three Buddha FEields; the 
Field of Birth consisting of 10,000 cakkzøä]as, the Field of Authority of 100,000 koti of 
worlds, that is to say, one trillion cakkøoa]as and the Field of Scope which is of infinite 
extent. The Visuddhiữmassa states that it ¡is the Field of Authority of one trillion worlds 


which undergoes destruction at the end of each zahãkappa.'” 


However, this simple 
scheme does not dove-tail at all well with the alignment of the cakkzøä]as under the 
brahma worlds. There is a hint of a more complex system. Immediately following the 
paragraph listing the three kinds of destruction and giving their upper limits in the first, 
second and third jhãna level brarnalokas, Buddhaghosa then says “In đetail, it is always 
one of the three Buddha-fields that ¡is destroyed. The Buddha-fields are three: the Field 
of Birth, the Field of Authority, and the Field of Scope” (Vism 13:31). It would work out 
more neatly with the rest of the cosmological scheme if it were to be understood that the 
ten thousand worlds of the Field of Birth were those destroyed by fire, that ¡s all the 
worlds under a single Abhassara (second jhãna) brahma world, and the trillion world- 
systems of a Field of Authority under their single Subhkinha world were those 
destroyed by water leaving the infinity of worlds under the one and only Vehapphala to 
be destroyed once every sixty four kappas by wind. Admittedly though, this is forcing 


something onto the texts that is not explicitly there. '“” 


Nor is the Abhidharmakoán any clearer about this point. In the section describing the 
division of the universe into “chiliocosms“” it is stated that “the destruction and the 
creation of the universes lasts the same time.” Poussin cites the commentary (Vakhuä) 


as clarifying this to mean, “Rather, destruction and creation of the universes of one 





176. This is explicitly stated at the outset of the section on world-cycles and Buddhaghosa frequently 
makes reference to the kofisatasahassacakkaoala which suffer the various calamities together. This view is 
also supported by the sub-commentary at MN-t 115. 


177. This scheme also presents its own conceptual problem; the destructions of all worlds would have to 
be in synch ïf at the end of 64 kappas all were destroyed together by wind. 
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øroup take place at the same time” (AK 3:5. p.468—69 & n.464, p.539). 


Thus, although there is some uncertainty ¡in interpretation, but we can state the 


following as definite conclusions by way of summary: 


1. The various destructions by fire, water and air all affect multiple world-systems. The 
horizontal scope ¡is subject to different interpretations but the Visuddhimasea strongply 


favours the idea that all three of these cycle ending events destroy one trillion cakkauä|as. 


2. The vertical extent of the destructions is agreed among all sources. The destruction by 
fire burns everything up to and ¡including the first jhãna Ùralưmnloka. The destruction by 
water dissolves all of this plus the second jhãna or Abhassara level. The destruction by 
wind pulverizes everything up to and including the third jhãna level brahmaloka, the 


Subhakinha world. In all cases nothing at all of the affected realms remains. 


3. The Vehapphala or fourth jhãna level Jrzalznaloka escapes all these destructions and 


serves as the last refuge into which beings may be reborn. 


This last point raises an important doctrinal question; does this mean that the 
persistence of the Vehapphala realm somehow violates the Buddhist law of 
impermanence (zwccd)? The Visuddhimassa does not address this question but the 
Abhidharmakoýn provides an answer. According to that text, the Vehapphala level does 
not properly constitute a “sphere“ but is composed of individual abodes of beings 
which arise and fall away with those beings (AK 3:6. p 495). 


The Visuddhimasea and the Abhidharmakoán provide two quite different explanations for 
the causes of the specific destructions. According to the Visuddhimassa the universe is 
destroyed on account of the three unskilful roots (akusalamiila), the root defilements of 
desire (zea), ill-will (dosa) and confusion (ohä). In a kappa which is to end by fire the 
defilement of greed is predominant among beings. In one ended by water, it is ill-will 
and when confusion predominates, the world will end by wind.'”° The Abhidharmakoán 
provides a quite different scheme which relates the cycles of destruction to the jhãna 


factors involved ¡in the highest world destroyed. The highest world destroyed by fire is 





178. Vism 13.64. The text goes on to cite another view held by some which changes the causal factors to 


dosa—fire, rñen- water, 1ioha——wind. 
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the first jhãna Ùralznaloka and the “vice” (¡.e. the coarsest factor remaining) in first jhãna 
1s 0itakka-oicãra or thought formation “which burns the mind and ¡is similar to fire.” The 
destruction by water reaches up to the second jhãna level of the Abhassara beings and 


⁄ 


the coarsest factor remaining ¡in that jhãna is Øïíi (“rapture” or “joy”) “which being 
associated with physical well-being renders the body soft and flabby; it is similar to 
water.“ The destruction by wind reaches up to the third jhaãna world of the Subhakinha 
brahmaäs. The third jhãna has in and out breathing as its “vice”, which is a form of 
wind.''” (The physical breath is supposed to cease in fourth jhãna) (AK 6:3, p. 924). This 
explanation very neatly expresses a parallelism between the microcosm of the meditator 
moving throuph the jhãnas and the macrocosm of worlds evolving and coming to 


periodic đestruction. '89 





179. AK 3:6. p 494. For a summary description of the jhãnas and jhãna factors see the chapter on brahmãs 
in§3:6,8. 


180. See Gethin 1997. 
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2:10 THE BUDDHAS IN COSMIC TIME 


The Theravada tradition has always emphasized the extreme rarity of Buddhahood. We 
have already looked at the rarity of a Buddha in cosmic space; there can only ever be 
one Buddha at a time in the ten thousand worlds of a Eield of Birth, or in another 
interpretation, in the entire infinite cosmos. The Buddhas are equally rare in cosmic 
time. There are six kinds of mahãkappa according to the number of Buddhas who appear 


during its duration. These are designated as follows in the Buddhavamsa Commentary: 


Suññakappa—An “empty“ aeon in which no Buddha arises. 


Sarakappa—An aeon in which only one Buddha arises. SZrz means “pith or 


essence” and is used, for example, of heart-wood. 


Mandakappa—An aeon with two Buddhas. Mazda means “cream of”, as in the 


choicest part of anything, or literally the “cream“” of milk. 
Varakappa—An aeon with three Buddhas. Vzra ¡is “excellent or noble.” 


Saramandakappa—An aeon with four Buddhas. Saramanda combines srz and 


mandÄa meaning something like “the best of the best.” 


Bhaddakappa—An aeon during which five Buddhas arise. Bhadda means 
“auspicious or lucky“ and this often translated as a “fortunate aeon.” The 


kappa we are currently living in is a bhaddakappa (DN-a 14). 


(Note that within a mahãkappa, 1 there are to be more than one Buddha they arise 


in separate aatarakappas). 


Of these, the bhaddakappa is by far the rarest. Most kappas are empty of Buddhas. To 
illustrate the rarity of a Buddha“s appearance in the world, consider the history of the 
Buddhas before Gotama. Many kappas ago, the Buddha Gotama of our historical period 
was a brahmin named Sumedha and ¡it was in that lifetime that he first made his 
aspiration (abhimhãra) for Buddhahood before the Buddha DTipankara. That was during 


a sãramnandakappa, and Dipahkara was the last of four Buddhas. This was followed by an 
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incalculable number (asankheyua) of suññakappas devoid of Buddhas.'Š! Then there was a 
kappa ¡in which a single Buddha, Kondañña, arose. This was in turn followed by 
“many“ more empty aeons before a sãrømandakappa with four Buddhas. Then again 


many more empty aeons before a øarakappa of three Buddhas. 


After another unspecified series of empty kappas we come to a time one hundred 
thousand kappas before our own. From here on the sources provide us with a detailed 


history with specific numbers and names. We can summarize this in the following table: 





181. GGB p. 113 puts the number at 100,000 kappas plus four asaikhewa. It is not clear what an asaikhea 
means in that context. The Abldharmakoáa does calculate the number, arriving at a figure of one 
quadrillion (10^15) kappas, see AK 3:6 p. 480. 
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TABLE FIVE—PREVIOUS BUDDHAS 


Kappas Before Present Kappa Type Buddhas 


7a... 
PỶ—m— TP | —— 
blẻm — mm | — 


Piyadassi, Atthadasi 
Dhammadasĩ 


1802 varakappa 


B—— em | 
]ẽ TC mm [Ƒ 
bB—— Em] —— 


Kakusandha, Konagamana, 


t bhaddhak: 
presen t9 AI: Kassapa, Gotama, Metteyya” 





(Note that some of the numbers do not add up properly. The most glaring discrepancy 1s 1n the first long 
serles OŸ sw7ñakappas; the text gives 30,000 but it would seem actually to be 96,394 1f the rest of the 
figures are to add up. Elsewhere, minor adJustmenfs have been made for consistency). 


Analyzing these numbers it would seem that in one hundred thousand kappas there 
have been only eight during which Buddhas arose, and this following a series of empty 
aeons said to be “incalculable.” Combining this with the idea that when a Buddha does 
arise, he is unique ¡in at least ten thousand world-systems, we begin to appreciate the 
extreme rarity of this accomplishment. The chance of being born into any given world 


at a time when a Buddha“s teachings are extant is very small. 
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PAIRT THREE—THE WORLD OE BEINGS 


CHAPTER ONE - THEHUMAN REALM 


31:1 KAMAVACARA—THE PLANE OF SENSE DESIRE 


AlI of reality may be đivided into four levels or planes; the kãmabhimi (“ plane of sense 
desire”), the zữpabhiimi (“plane of form”), the arữpabhñmi (“formless plane”) and the 
lokuttara (“supramundane”) (Abhidh-s 1:3). The last, the supramundane, ¡s not a plane 
of existence like the others; It 1s #bbana, the unconditioned and unmanifested. It 
transcends ordinary existence and is not part of the cosmos. That cosmos, the abode of 
all the various kinds and levels of sentient beings, therefore, is divided into three planes 
only. The plane of sense desire is the most variegated and complex. It includes the lower 
realms of ?rawa, the pefaloka and the animal realm. The asuras, too, can be considered 
among these unfortunate existences. ®“ The plane of sense desire also includes a range 
Of existences classified as fortunate, beginning with the human realm and ¡including all 
the devas of the earth and sky and those of the six szeeas. The plane of form ¡s the realm 
of the brahma beings, divided into sixteen levels. The most refined and subtlest plane, 


the formless plane, ¡is the abode of the formless or mind-only beings. 


All the beings of the plane of sense desire are characterized by mental processes 
informed by the five physical senses through which they relate to the outer world. The 
impulses that dominate their mental life and bodily actions are a desire to obtain 
pleasant sense experiences and to avoid unpleasant ones. Although sense-desire 
consciousness is the default level for beings born into this plane of existence, it is 
possible for them to experience mind-moments classified as belonging to higher planes, 
as for instance when a human meditator enters jhãna and experiences consciousness at 
the level of the plane of form. Nevertheless, the tyranny of sense-desire is the ordinary 
Operating mode of beings living here, in the kãmabhiimi. We will examine all the various 


levels of being within this plane, but let us begin our tour of the cosmos close to home, 





182. Althouph they are difficult to fit into the standard lists. See § 3:3,23. 
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with the human realm. 
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3:2 MANUSSALOKA—THE HUMAN REALM 


The realm of human beings (man5ssa) is an appropriate place to begin with, not only 
because most of the readers of this book are presumably human beings, but because it 
may also be considered ¡in an important sense as the centre of the cosmos. Below are the 
realms of suffering and above are the heavenly worlds of pleasure and bliss. Here, in 
the human realm, there is a balance of pleasure and pain. This means that full 
awakening is most readily attained here; there is (for at least some humans) neither so 
much pain that the being is overwhelmed ¡into helplessness, nor so much pleasure that 
he or she is unable to discern a problem with sams4ric existence. Furthermore, it is 
always in the human realm that Buddhas arise, the highest development of any kind 
within the entire cosmos. Although the lifespans of humans are very brief and their 
pleasures paltry compared to that of the deva worlds, still the wisest of the devas wish 


for a human rebirth and the chance it affords for spiritual liberation."# 


We can easily take our human existence for granted, but understood ¡n the context of 
the entire cosmos it is an exceedingly rare and fortunate position to be in. It is a general 
rule of the cosmos that the lower realms are greatly more populous than the higher 
ones. The Buddha said that ¡f the number of human beings were represented by the dirt 
under his fingernail, the number of beings in 1ra/a would be equivalent to all the đirt 
on the great earth (SN 56:97). If a being once falls into the lower realms, his chance of 
regaining a human state is compared to the chances of a blind turtle in the great ocean, 
who comes to the surface once every hundred years, of putting his head by chance 
throuph a yoke floating on the surface of the sea (SN 56:47 & MN 129). 


There is a very great range of variation among human beings, and it is said that no two 
humans are ever exactly alike, even identical twins (AN-a 7:44). In the next sections, we 


shall consider some of the ways human beings vary from one another. 





183. As did Sakka, king of the Tãvatimsa devas, at DN 21. 
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3:1:3 INHABITANTS OF THE FOUR ISLAND-CONTTINENTS 


Human beings (2ssø) live on the land masses within the world-seas which lie 
between the central mountain rings and the edge of the cakkzoala. There are four main 
island-continents (mahađïpa), each with a grouping of smaller subsidiary ¡islands. The 


đifferent inhabitants of the four islands constitute the primary đivision of mankind.'#! 


About the physical characteristics of the people who live on these island-continents, the 
Pali sources say little. We are told that the humans who live on each continent have 
faces shaped like the landmass on which they dwell; thus those of us living here on 
Jambudipa have roughly triangular faces with broad foreheads and sharp chins, those 
living on Aparagoyana have round faces, the folk of Uttarakuru have square faces and 
those of Pubbavideha have faces that resemble the semi-circle of a half moon (Vism-mht 
2). 


Venturing beyond the Pali texts, we can glean a little more from the Abhidharmakoán, 
which gives the average heipht and life-span of each race. The ¡nhabitants of 
Jambudrpa, our island-continent, vary between three and a half and four “elbows“ in 
height. Taking an “elbow“ to be about forty five centimetres that would mean a height 
ranging from about 157 cm. (5 2“) to 180 cm. (5 11”). The people of Pubbavideha are 
twice that size, eipht elbows or 3.6 metres in height. That size is doubled again in 
Aparagoyana to 16 elbows or 7.2 metres, and doubled again in Uttarakuru, where 
humans are said to be 32 elbows or nearly 14.5 metres hiph (AK 3:5. p. 469). However, 
these gigantic sizes are not supported in the Pali sources. The layman jotika was 
married to a woman of Uttarakuru who had been brought to JambudTipa by the devas 
(Dhp-a 26:33). It is hard to conceive of such a marriage were the wife indeed eight times 


taller than the husband! No mention is made of her being a giantess. 


In the Abhidhamma the span of human life is given as “unfixed”. This is primarily a 
reference to the humans of Jambudipa where the life-span of humans waxes and wanes 


with the phases of cosmological history from a maximum of 84,000 years to a minimum 





184. Khp-a 5. For the physical description of the islands, see § 1:10. 
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of just ten years.'” According to the Abhidharmakoấa the life-spans on the other 
continent-islands are fixed. People in Pubbavideha live for 250 V©ATS, those on 
Aparagoyana for 500 years and those dwelling on Uttarakuru enjoy a life of 1000 years 


in length."% 


Regarding the character of the beings on the different island-continents, we are told that 
the humans of Ủttarakuru surpass those of JambudTpa and even the devas of Tãvatimsa 


in three respects: 
qrmnama, aparieeaha——Unselfishness, freedom from acquisitiveness. 


niyatãyuka——They have a fixed life-span. This means they are not subject to untimely 
death. The commentary further informs us that the humans of Uttarakuru always live 
for one thousand years and upon death always go to a đeøaloka. Premature death is of 
course common for the humans of Jambudipa and may occur among the lower devas 


by, for example, death in battle with the asuras. 


0isesaeunaa—The excellence of their qualities. The reading here ¡is doubtful; the 
Sinhalese and Siamese recensions have ø/sesabhuno which Bhikkhu Bodhi renders with 


“theïr living conditions are exceptional.”13 


On the other hand, the humans of JambudTpa surpass those of Uttarakuru and the 


Tavatimsa devas in the three qualities of; 
siara——Hleroism. 


satimanf+Mindfulness. In the deva worlds there is only happiness and in #ra/a only 
misery and neither of these conditions is conducive to mindfulness; only among the 


humans of Jambudipa is there a suitable mix of the two. 


idhaÙrahmacariJauñsa—Here it is possible to live the holy life. As the commentary 


says, only in Jambudipa do Buddhas and paccekabuddhas arise, and only here is it 





185. See Bodhi, CMA p. 196 and DN 26 & 27 and Part Two of this book. 
186. AK 3:5. p.470. The thousand year life-span in Uttarakuru is also supported by the Pali at AN-a 9:21. 


187. AN 9:21. See Bhikkhu Bodhi's note on øisesabhuno, NDB, note 1885. 
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possible to follow the eightfold path in fullness (AN-a 9:21). 


The Pali sources tell us almost nothing about the mode of life in Aparagoyäna and 
Pubbavideha, except that we know the people of the latter do not build houses but sleep 
out of doors (Th-a 20:1). Two passages describe in some detail the life of the Uttarakuru 
folk, however these are not entirely consistent. A long passage ¡in the sub-commentary 


portrays the Uttarakuru people as living in a state of primitive simplicity and purity: 


The distinctive nature of the inhabitants of Uttarakuru, and the power of their 
merit, will now be described. Here and there throughout their land accumulations 
of leaves, branches and twigs make up peaked dwellings ¡in the delightful trees, 
and these are arranged in a way suitable for human habitation. They dwell 
wherever they like, in one tree or another. The tops of these trees are always in 
flower. There are also ponds filled with red and white lotuses and water-lilies and 


other such plants, all wafting forth delightful scents continuously. 


Their bodies are tall and free of blemishes, perfect in height and girth, 
unconquered by old age, free of wrinkles, grey hair and other such faults. Their 
strength and vigour is not diminished as long as life lasts. They live without 
exertion; there is no agriculture or trade and the search for nutriment is without 
suffering. They possess neither male nor female slaves; no one is made to labour. 
There ¡is no danger from heat or cold or flies and mosquitoes, reptiles or snakes. 
Just as in the morning during the last month of summer there is even heat and 
cold, so there all the time there is even heat and cold. There no one suffers from 


1nJury or annoyance. 


Without farming or cooking they enjoy sweet fragrant rice; the grains are pure, 
without powder or husk. Thus eating, they suffer no leprosy, boils, skin disease, 
consumption, wasting sickness, asthma, epilepsy or aging and so forth. Indeed no 
disease arises there at all. There no one ¡is hump-backed or dwarfish or blind or 


crippled, lame or halt. No one is defective or deformed in any way. 


The women there are not too tall, not too short, not too lean, not too fat, not too 
đark, and not too pale. Their bodies are very beautiful. They have long fingers with 


brown finger-nails, firm breasts, thin waists and faces like the full moon. They have 
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large eyes, soft bodies, shapely thighs”” and white teeth. They have deep navels, 
slender calves, long black haiïr and round bellies, neither too much nor too little 
(body) hair. Their female organs are warm, pretty and pleasant to the touch. They 
are delicate, kindly and pleasant in their speech and are adorned in various ways. 
The women always look as if they were sixteen years old, the men as if they were 
twenty-five. There, there is no attachment to wife or child. This ¡s the nature of that 


place. 


Once each week women and men live together in sensual enjoyment. Afterward, 
with passions extinguished, they go their own ways. There it is not like here; there 
is no suffering caused by conception, prepnancy or child-birth. From ¡its red 


mantle!# 


the child emerges comfortably from the mother“s womb like a golden 
statue, not smeared with phlegm and so forth. This is the nature of that place. The 
mother having given birth to a son or a daughter makes a place for them beside the 
road and without concern goes wherever she likes. There the baby lies and is seen 
by men and women passersby who offer ¡it a finger. By the power of their kamma, 
the finger produces milk and it is this which the baby drinks. In this way they 
Ørow, and in a few days gain strength. Then the girls go among the women and the 


boys among the men. 


The wish-fulfilling trees”” there provide clothes and ornaments. Cloth hangs down 
from the tree; variously coloured, fine and delicate to the touch. Ornaments, many 
and various, hang down from the trees; resplendent with shining rays, encircled 
with many jewels, fashioned in many ways such as “garland work”, “creeper 
work” or “wall work.”?! They are made to adorn the head, the neck, the hands, the 
feet and the hips. These golden ornaments hang down from the wish-fulfilling tree. 


There various kinds of musical instruments hang down from the tree; lutes, drums, 


188. Salitori—the translation of this rare word is uncertain 


189. ratfakaficukato—the placenta? 


190. kapparukhesu locative plural. 


191. mmãlãkam~na-latäkamrna-blittikarttma— presumably styles of decoration. 
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cymbals, conches, flutes and so forth.!”2 There are also many fruits the size of water 
pots with sweet taste. Whoever eats them doesrít suffer from hunger or thirst for a 


week. 


The river there has very pure water; its banks are beautiful and delightful, sandy 
and free of mud. The water is neither too cold nor too warm and ¡is covered with 
water flowers whose fraprance is wafting about all the time. There, there are no 
thorny hedges, rough plants or creepers. There flourish only flowers and fruits free 
of thorns. Sandalwood and ironwood trees freely trickle forth syrup. Those 
wishing to bathe leave their clothes on the river bank, descend into the water and 
bathe. They go up or down stream or cross to the other side and take whatever 
clothes they find there. There ¡is no idea of “This is mine, this is another7s.“ There is 


on account of that no quarrelling or dissension. 


Every seven days there is enjoyment of sexual intercourse, and from there they go 
away free of lust. Wherever they desire to sleep, there in the trees is found a bed. In 
death, these beings see neither sorrow nor joy. At that time, they put aside their 
adornments, and at the instant of death a bird carries the corpse away to another 
island. They have no cemeteries or charnel prounds. And after death they do not 
go to #ira/a or to the petaloka or to an animal birth. By the natural power of the five 
precepts, (see Vism 1:41) they always arise in the đeøaloka. They always live a full 
thousand years and by nature they keep all the precepts. (AN-t 9:21) 


The other source, the Ät#nati/a Sutta, Dipha Nikãya Sutta 32, is a long poem full of 


mythological elements, many of them obscure. One section concerns Uttarakuru and it 


begins with a picture not unlike that of the previous text: 


There is delightful Kuru, beautiful Mahaneru. "3 


There people live free of desire, free of grasping. 


192. This is abbreviated from a long list of musical instruments, most of which cannot be identified 


precisely. 


193. Another name for Mount Sineru. The apparent placing of Uttarakuru in the vicinity of Sineru is 


perplexing. 
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(Commentary) There is no sense of ownership of clothing, goods, food or 


đrink. There is no taking of women as wives. “This is my wife” is not known. 
y 


(Subcommentary) When a son sees his mother, milk drips from her breast 


and by this sign he knows her. 

(This last detail is presumably meant to prevent inadvertent acts of incest). 
They do not sow seeds, nor pull the plough. 

The people eat rice without farming or cooking. 

The pure fragrant rice grains are without chaff or husk. 

Cooked on magic stones (f1đikïra), thus they enjoy their food. 


(Commentary)—The pot is cooked over a fire without smoke or embers by means 
of the so-called “Jotika Stones”!”° (ofikapasãnä). Three of these stones are placed 


together and the pot is put on top. The stones produce heat to cook the rice. 


The poem then changes tone completely when ¡it introduces Vessavana as king of 
Uttarakuru. This being is a great yakkha lord, and the Great King o£ the North. We will 


have more to say about him in the chapter on the Catumaharäjika Devas (§ 3:5,7). 


Having made oxen pull carriages (ekakhurarn), `” 


they travel about in all directions. 
Having made beasts (0asurn) pull carriages they travel about in all directions. 


(Commentary)—Thus mounted, Vessavanas servant yakkhas travel about the 
land. 





194. Jotika was a lay follower of the Buddha whose life was full of marvels. His wife was from Uttarakuru 
and she brought a set of these stones with her. See DPPN. 


195. Ekakhurartn—This is a very rare word and the translation is uncertain. A literal interpretation would 
be to take it as an adjective modifying “oxen“ and meaning “single-hoofed”, a reading supported by the 
only other incident of this word in Jãt 544, where the commentary glosses it with abhínnakuro. “unbroken 
hoof”, but the context here implies some kind of vehicle. Maurice Walshe (LDB, p. 274) translates it as 


“single-seated”, as good a guess as any. 
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Ủsing women as vehicles they travel about in all đirections. 


(Commentary)—Prepnant women are mostly used as vehicles. They sit on their 
backs to travel. They are truly made to endure this back-bending burden. Other 


women are yoked to carts. 
Ủsing men as vehicles they travel about ¡in all directions. 


(Commentary)—Having seized men, they yoke them to carts. They are unable to 
seize those of ripht view; it ¡is mostly barbaran border folk 
(paccantimmamilakkhUuoasika) that they take. Once one of these country folk lay down 
near a certain elder and slept. The elder asked, “Do you sleep a lot, layman?“ “Yes, 


bhante, the slaves of Vessavana are tired every night.” 


This commentarial explanation would imply two things. First, the slaves are taken from 
Jambudipa which ¡is where the “barbarians” live, and second, they are not taken by 
brute force but enslaved by magical means, thus possessing ripht view serves as a 


protection. 


Ủsing girls as vehicles they travel about in all đirections. 
Ủsing boys as vehicles they travel about in all directions. 
(Commentary)—The boys and girls are yoked to chariots. 


Mounted ¡in such vehicles they ride about in every direction on the errands of their 


king. 


Elephants, horses, divine carriages (đibbam yñãnøn), palaces and litters are prepared 


for the use of their glorious øreat king. 


(Commentary)—These vehicles are equipped with noble seats and sleeping places. 


They arise throuph the magical power (ãnubhãuasampanma) of the king. 
There too are cities, well built in the alr. 


(Commentary)——Well created by the king, the cities come to be. 
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(names of cities ...) 

Atanata, Kusinatã, Parakusinäatä, 

Nãtasuriya, Parakusitanatã. 

Kasivanto lies to the north. 

Janoghamaparena, 

Navanavatiya and Ambarambaravatiya. 

A royal city is called ÄJakamanda. 

But the royal city of their great king Kuvera is called Visãn. 
From this Great King Kuvera took the name Vess0aa. 


(Commentary)—He was once a brahmin named Kuvera, living before the Buddha. 
He owned seven sugar-cane fields and made much merit from their proceeds. 
Reborn as a cñtnahãrñjika deua, he was later made king ¡in Visãna and took that 


name. 
The emissaries of the king are now made known; 
Tatola, Tattala, Tatotalä, 

OJasi, TeJasi, TatojasIl, Sũro, RãJã, Arittho, and Nemi. 


(Commentary)—There are also Sũroraja and Arithanemi. Each of these 
investigates and advises on various matters. They are known as the twelve 
akkharatthikñ (“yakkha officials”) and they pass their reports on to the twelve 
akkhadooarikñ (“yakkha đoor-keepers”) who pass them on to the Great King.'” 


Thus, one image of Uttarakuru is that of an earthly paradise where the people live in a 





196. It is interesting that the commentary adds two additional officials to make up the number twelve, 


which ¡s then repeated ¡in the number of door-keepers. Is this some echo of solar symbolism with the king 


as sun attended by the twelve houses of the zodiac? 
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state of primitive purity. Onto that ¡is grafted another image, that of a realm where 
powerful yakkhas live ¡in aerial cities and enslave human beings to use as draught 
animals. What are we to make of these two discordant elements? It may be that the 
human Uttarakuru folk are protected and guided ¡in their innocence by the yakkhas, 


who only enslave “barbarians” from JambudiTpa. 


Ơn the other hand, to take a more critical view, we may have here muddled traces of 
two ancient and separate traditions. The idea of Uttarakuru ¡s older than Buddhism. In 
his Epiíc Mythology which draws on the Vedas and Puranas, Hopkins says this about 


Uttarakuru: 


The Uttara Kurus are another class of Northern saints and seers, living beyond the 
gate barred by the head of the monster Mahisa, south of Nila and on the flank of 
Meru. They live ten thousand and ten hundred years and are buried by birds. They 
have heavenly felicity ¡in food and freedom; their clothes are grown by trees; their 
women are not restrained. They associate with spirits born of water and fire and 


mountain, and where they live, Indra “rains wishes” and jealousy is unknown.'” 





197. Hopkins 1915: 186. 
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3:1:4 GENDER 


Human beings may be classified in different ways; by gender, caste and nationality for 


1nstance. 


The inhabitants of the kãmabhữmi, the “sense desire realm” which includes humans, 
animals and devas, as well as the inhabitants of ra/a and the petas, are as a rule 
divided into two genders, male and female. Human beings are no exception. The 
gender of the individual is determined by the possession of either the femininity or 


masculinity faculties (/frrndriyam or purisindriyan). 


The femininity faculty has the female sex as its characteristic. Its function is to 
show that “this is a female”. It is manifested as the reason for the mark, sign, work 


and ways of the female. 


The masculinity faculty has the male sex as its characteristic. Its function is to show 
that “this ¡is a male”. It is manifested as the reason for the mark, sign, work and 
ways of the male. (Vism 14:57-58) 


The commentary to the Dhammasangani of the Abhidhamma has a long passage 


điscussing the femininity and masculinity faculties: 


It is on account of the femininity faculty that the female organ (/flinea) and so on 
exist.... The hands, feet, neck and breast of a woman are not formed like those of a 
man. In a woman, the lower body is smooth (øisado), the upper body ¡s shaped 
(aoisado). The hands, feet and face are all small. The marks by which she may be 
known are as follows: the flesh of her breasts 1s rounded (zø¡sado), on her face there 
ørows no beard or whiskers. The way a woman binds her hair and wears her 
clothes is not like that of a man. Their behaviour is charming. When females are 
young girls they play with dolls (cifadhitalikiua, lit. “images of little daughters”) 


and with little mortars and pestles. They make strings of clay beads. 


A woman's way of walking, standing, lying down, sitting, eating and chewing are 
graceful (ơisado). If a man is seen going about like this he is said to be walking etc. 


like a woman. 
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The state of womanhood (aHzm) and the womanly nature (/thibhZøa) both mean 
the same thing. Born of kamma, it originates at the time of conception (or “rebirth- 
linking” pafisandhi). Just as a seed is the cause of the tree branches which rise to the 
sky, so the femininity faculty ¡is the cause of the female organ and so forth. The 
femininity faculty is not perceivable by the eye or by the mind but the female 


Oorgan and so forth is perceivable ... 


The male organ and so forth should be considered the opposite of the female. A 
man/s hands, feet, neck, breast and so forth are not shaped like those of woman. 
His upper body is smooth (0isado), his lower body ¡is lumpy (zơisado). His hands 
and feet are large, his face is large. The flesh of his breast is smooth (øisado) and he 
ørows a beard and whiskers. The manner in which he binds his hair and wears his 
clothes is not like that of a woman. When a young boy, he plays with toy chariots 
and ploughs, he plays at digging channels in the sand. His way of behaviour is 
straight-forward (øisado). IfÝ a woman ¡is seen acting ¡n this way, it is said she is 
acting like a man”. 

The same passage øoes on to discuss indeterminate or intermediate cases. The Vinaya 
texts record rare cases of a man changing into a woman or the reverse. “A certain 
bhikkhu went to sleep in the form of a man, having beard and whiskers and so forth, 
but all this disappeared ¡n the night and he woke up in the form of a woman“” (Vin Pãr 
1). There ¡is also an incident of spontaneous sex-change recorded ¡in the Dhammnapada 


C0rtmertar: 


At that time in the city of Soreyya, the son of the treasurer was going along in a 


carriage together with one of his good friends and a retinue of servants. They were 


198. Dhs-a 2. The translation is admittedly problematic. Much rests on the interpretation of the rare word 
øisado and its opposite øisado. These words do not occur at all in the canon. When it occurs elsewhere in 
the commentaries øisado either means “clean, pure” (as at Vism 4:43) and is paired with parisuddlha, or 
“clear, distinct” (as at Vism-mht 11 and MN-a 4) and may be paired with the synonym øibhữ1a. It might 
even mean “sharp, accurate“ (as at Vism-mht 20 where it is paired with f/kkha). 


Visado and avisado occur several times in the passage translated here and it proved impossible to convey 
any kind of sense using a single pair of english words. In general, a womans appearance and 
mannerisms are said to be øøisado except that her lower body is øisado. Conversely, a man's appearance 


and mannerisms are øisado except that his lower body is a0isado. 
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riding to the reservoir with the intention of bathing. At the city gate they saw the 
elder bhikkhu Mahäkaccäyana putting on his outer robe before entering the city for 
alms. Seeing the golden colour of the elders body, this thought came into the mind 
of the treasurer s son, “Oh, that this elder could be my wife, or that my wife could 
have the golden colour of his body.“ When he entertained this thoupht, his male 
organ disappeared and there appeared in its place a female organ. Feeling ashamed 
he leapt from the carriage and ran off. His attendants did not know what had 
happened and could not find him. (Dhp-a 3:9) 


In the continuation of the story, she lives as a woman for several years in another town, 
marries and has two children. Eventually, on encountering Mahakaccayana again, she 
begs his forgiveness and ¡is transformed back into a man. His former husband seems to 
have taken it well, in that he suggested they continue to live together but the treasurer“s 
son has had enough of the home life and takes ordination as a bhikkhu under 
Mahakaccäyana. It was said of him that he was the father of two sons and the mother of 
two more, and that he loved the latter more until such time as he became an arahant 


and was beyond all partial affecton (bid.). 


There ¡is also mention of hermaphrodites (ubhatobwafñjanaka, lít. “marked with both 
characteristics”). However, none of these cases violates the rule that an individual may 
only possess one of the two sexual faculties and not both. The hermaphrodites are said 
to be divided into those with predominantly male characteristics and those who are 


predominantly female. 


The passage concludes with a discussion of the kamma leading to a male or female 
birth. Typically enoupgh, ¡t begins with the statement that of the two, the male birth is 
better (ma) and the female birth lesser (na). But, interestinply, ¡t is not the ethical 
quality of the kamma that determines gender, but the strength of it. Good (kusala, lit. 
“skilful”) kamma strengthens both sex faculties and bad (akusaia) kamma diminishes 
them. However, if the kamma is strong (balzøa) ¡it favours a male birth, and weak 
(dubbala) kamma favours a female birth (Dhs-a 2). 


This, at least, is the explanation given in the Abhidhamma. The commentary to the 


Dharrt anpada g1ves quite a đifferent explanation: 
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Itis not possible that there is a woman who was not a man at some time in the past, 
nor a man who was not a woman. Men who commit transgressions with other 
men“s wives, when they die suffer in #ra/a for many hundreds of thousands of 
years and when they return to the human state it is in the form of a woman for one 


hundred existences. 


Even the elder Ananda during his wandering in sønsãra was at one time born into 
a clan of blacksmiths and in that existence committed adultery with another man/s 
wife. After suffering in 0øra/a, by the residue of his kamma he was reborn fourteen 
times as some man“s concubine (pãdaparicñrikñ ¡iHlï), and only after seven more 


(female) rebirths was the seed of his actions exhausted. 


Ơn the other hand, women who make merit with acts of generosity and putting aside 
the desire for a female existence, establish the thought “by this act of merit may I obtain 
a male existence”, after death will be reborn as men. Likewise, a woman who 1s a 
devoted wife (patideuatñ hutoä, lít. “she is a deoatã for her husband”) and respects his 


authority obtains thereby a male existence.'”? 


Some passages of the Samyutta Nikãya điscuss women.”?” Some reflect the social reality 


20! or when we are 


Of ancient India, as when a woman is called “the best of possessions, 
told that a woman may gain control over her husband through the possession of five 
powers (bai2); beauty, wealth, relatives, sons and virtue, but that in spite of these a man 
can always gain control over his wife through the possession of the single power of 
authority (/ssari/a) (SN 37:27 -28). When King Pasenadi of Kosala was displeased that 
his wife Queen Mallikã had given birth to a daughter, the Buddha told him that a 
woman may turn out better than a man; she may be wise and virtuous, become a 
dutiful wife and give birth to a son who becomes a hero (SN 3:16). There are said to be 
five kinds of suffering endured by women and not by men; while still young they are 


made to leave their own family to live with their husband“s, menstruation, pregnancy, 





199. Dhp-a 3:9. This is very probably the later of the two explanations. 
200. See especially SN 37:1 f—the Mãfusñmasamnyutta. 


201. SN 1:77-—bhandinauittama1m. 
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chilđbirth and being required to serve a man (SN 37:3). (It may be noted that two of 
these are social conventions and three are biological realities). Against all this, we hear 


the voice of the bhikkhunI Soma addressing Mãra: 


What does womanhood matter? 
With a mind well restrained, 


Insight unfolds and all things are clearly seen (SN 5:2). 


Besides the hermaphrodites mentioned above, another class of sexually intermediate 
persons is mentioned ¡in the Vinaya. These are the gand4kas. Five kinds of male 


pandakas are listed: 


äsittapandaka—“one who satisfies his passion by taking another“s organ ¡in his mouth 


and is thus sprinkled with the impure discharge.” (đs/ifa = “to be sprinkled with”) 


usũyapandaka—“one who watches others taking their pleasure and satisfies his desire 


throuph the feeling of envy.” (sa = “envy, jealousy”) 


opakkamikapaqdaka—“One whose testicles (lit. “seeds”) have been removed in some 


way“ (¡.e. a eunuch, opakkamika = “by some contrivance”) 


pakkhapandaka—“One who, through the power of his unskilful kamma, is a pandaka 
during the dark half of the month, in the bright half of the month his passions are 
calmed.“ (pøakkha = “part, section”) According to the sub-commentary, “some say that 
the øakkhapaadaka becomes a woman during the dark half of the month, and a man 
during the bright half.”) 


napumsakapandaka—“One who from the moment of rebirth is not fully formed 


(abhñoako)” (i.e. born a eunuch, apmsaka = “a not-male”). 
None of these øandakas may be accepted for ordination as bhikkhus (Vin MVa 1:47). 


There are also eleven kinds of defective females. This list is found twice ¡in the Vinaya 
texts; once as a list of insults that a bhikkhu should not utter to a woman, (Vin Sd 3) and 


once as a list of persons who are ineligible for ordination as bhikkhunrs (Vin Cv 10:3). 
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They are mostly women with some defect either ¡n the genitals or in the menstrual 


cycle. 

animitta—“she lacks the sign of the female, there is a defect in the key-hole“ (kuficika). 
nimittamatta—“the sign of the female is seen to be incomplete.” 

alohita—“the flow of blood ¡s dried up.” 

đdhuvalohita—“blood 1s ever flowing, like running water.” 

đhuvacola- “she is constantly wearing the (menstrual) rag, always making use of it.” 
paggharanta—“her urine is always flowing.” 


sikharani—“the fleshy nail has gone outward” (bahimikkhantãanimams8). This is difficult 
to decipher, perhaps it means an enlarged clitoris (s/kharanr lit. means “mountain peak 


nail”). 
itthipandakä- a woman øandaka, “without the sign“. 
vepurisikä—“she has a beard and whiskers; a woman like a man“. 


sambhinna—“the passages for faeces and urine are mixed up.” 


ubhatobyañjana—“She has both female and male signs,” a hermaphrodite.”" 


ANOTEON GENDER STATUS 


Although it is strictly speaking outside the scope of this book, it is really not possible to 
leave the topic of gender without addressing the issue of gender status in the Pali texts. 
This ¡is a vast topic and I do not propose to treat it exhaustively here but do wish to 


make three salient points. 


Eirst, it must always be borne in mind that ancient India was a patriarchal society. This 


is clearly evident in, for example, the stories about the deva realms where among the 





202. Definitions from Vin Sd 3. 
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pleasures enjoyed by male devas are huge retinues of female accharas, celestial dancing 


girls. It is naive and anachronistic to expect modern, western standards of gender 


equality to apply. 


Second, there are only a very few passages found ¡n the canon itself (as opposed to the 
commentaries) which a modern reader would consider misogynistic. Almost all of these 
occur ¡in short suttas in the Anguftãra Nikñya and as they are not to be found ¡n the 


parallel recensions of the Chinese Äezas, may very well be late interpolations.“”° 


Third, and this is of primary importance, the Buddha was unequivocal in stating that 
women do have the potential for full awakening (Vin Cv 10). From the Buddhist point 
of view, all else that may be said of men and women and their respective positions, 


merits and demerifs 1s of trivial consequence. 





203. See the discussion in Bodhi 2012: 60t. 
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3:1:5 CASTE 


One of the most basic ways of dividing and classifying humanity in ancient India was 
Into the four castes or øznnø (lit. “colOurs or complexions“”). To modern westerners and, 
as we shall see, to the Buddha, this đivision seems like an arbitrary social convention. 
To most Indians at the time, however, it seemed as natural and as fundamental as 


genđer or ethnicity. 


When speaking about caste in the Buddha“s time it is important not to be anachronistic 
and assume the existence of the later system, which became more rigid and more 
complex over the centuries.”'“ There were four øann4s. In the order preferred ¡in the 
Buddhist texts they were; the kjifya (warriornobles) bräãmmana (n English 
“brahmins”; priests), øessz (merchants and farmers) and s⁄đdz (labourers). The 
brahmins, however, preferred a đdifferent order which put them on top. To the brahmins, 
who represented religious orthodoxy, the division into øznn2s was a natural one, 
ordained at the creation of the world by the sacrifice of a primordial being as recounted 
in the Re Veda: 


When they divided Purusa how many portions did they make? 

What do they call his mouth, his arms? What do they call his thighs and feet? 
The Brahman was his mouth, of both his arms was the RZ/amra (khaHfiya) made. 
His thighs became the Wzi4a, from his feet the 5đra was produced. 

The Moon was gendered from his mind, and from his eye the Sun had birth; 
Indra and Agni from his mouth were born, and Vãyu from his breath. 

EForth from his navel came miđ-air the sky was fashioned from his head, 

Earth from his feet, and from his ear the regions. Thus they formed the worlds. 


Seven fencing-sticks had he, thrice seven layers of fuel were prepared, 





204. See T. W. Rhys-Davids, 1903, chap. 4 and Eraly 2004: 94f. 
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When the Gods, offering sacrifice, bound, as their victim, Purusa. 


In the Buddhist texts the brahmins are depicted as being very proud of their caste. A 
brahmin who became a bhikkhu recounts how he has been abused by his former 


friends: 


The brahmins say this, “The brahmins are the senior caste (setto øanno), other castes are 
base (hnä). The brahmins are white, other castes are dark. The brahmins are pure, not 
non-brahmins. The brahmins are the true sons of Brahma, born from his mouth. They 
were created by Brahma and are Brahmaã“s heirs. And you, who were of the highest 
caste, have gone over to the base caste, the shaven head ascetics, dark and menial, 
kinsmen of Brahmaã⁄s feet (DN 27). 


The Buddha did not accept this view of the origin of the castes. First he ridicules it by 
asking how brahmins could have sprung from Brahmãa's mouth when we see brahmin 
women giving birth and nursing their babies like any other women, (ibid.) then he 
proceeds to offer an alternative explanation which makes the division into castes a 
practical human institution instead of a primordial or đivine dispensation. The Aseafñña 
Suffa (DN 27) describes the origins of this world system and the devolution of human 
beings from Abhassara Brahmäs. After the humans had reached something like our 
present state, various evils that had not been known before appeared among them; 
“stealing, reproaches, speaking falsely and beating with sticks” in the course of đisputes 
over the allocation of the rice fields. So the people got together and decided to appoint 
one among them who was chosen as being “the most handsome (øbhirñipataro), the most 
good-looking (đassarafaro), the most pleasant natured (02sãd/kafaro) and the most 
powerful (mahesakkhataro) and appointed him as their leader. His duties would be “to 
make known those who ought to be made known, to banish those who ought to be 
banished, to admonish those who ought to be admonished and to seize those who 
oupht to be seized.””"° In return, the community would provide him with a share of the 


rice and mangoes, he would not be required to do any other work and he would be held 





205. Rig Veda, hymn 40, tr. by R.T.H. Griffith. The Sanskrit forms of the caste designations are used; øaiát/n 


= 0@ssa, Éñdra = sudda. 


206. DN 27 terms defined as according to the commentary. 
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supreme among them (DN-a 27). 


This individual was given the title Mlahñsammafa, “the Great Chosen One“ because he 
was chosen by the people. He was also the first khaffiya, so called because he was “lord 
of the fields” (khettãnam adlipari) in charge of their allocation. He was also given the title 
of rZja (“king”) because “he deliphted them with Dhamma” (đhammena pare rafjeHi) 
(ibid.). In the time of King Mahasammata, there were no harsh punishments such as 
beatings with sticks or amputation of the hands and feet; these were introduced later by 
rough (kakkha]a) kings.“” King Mahasammata reigned for an entire zsahkheya kappa (an 
“intermediate kappa” here probably meaning one twentieth of an unfolded kappa). 
This was a very long life-span even for that time when the ordinary human span was 
eiphty thousand years (Jat 422). He was the precursor of the Buddha in two ways. 
Mahasammata was a previous rebirth of the Bodhisatta, (DN-a 27) as well as the 
founding ancestor of the lineage of kings from which the Sakyan rãjas (and therefore 
Suddhodana and his son Siddhattha who became the Buddha) claimed descent (DN-a 
20, Vin Mv 1:41). 


We can see that ¡in the Buddha“s account the institution of a ruling caste Of Warrior- 
nobles originated as a practical measure to deal with the social problems which began 
with agriculture and private property. This is emphasized when the Buddha concludes 


his description by saying that: 


This was the ancient, original designation of the circle of khatfiuas (khattiuamandaln). 
Their birth was the same as that of other beings. They were like the others, not 


unlike them. It was according to nature (dhømmena) not unnatural. (DN 27) 


The origin of the other castes was explained ¡in a similar naturalistic manner. The 
brahmins originated among those people whose reaction to the increase of evil đoing 


was to withdraw from SOCIetV: 


They thought, “Evil has arisen among beings. Now theft is known, reproaches are 
known, false speech is known, punishment and banishing are known.” So they 


went to the forest and made there huts of leaves and meditated in them. With the 





207. Jãt 472. This text also says that banishment was not yet practiced although this contradicts the text of 
DN 27. 
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embers and smoke of the hearth extinguished, with the mortar and pestle laid 
aside, they went into the villages, towns and cities to gather alms for their 


breakfast and supper and returned to their leaf huts to meditate. (ibid.) 


Thus they were called brãhrmana because they kept away (bãheH) from evil doing. They 
were also known as /1/aka, “meditators”. In their origins, then, the brahmins were very 
much like the szøwznas of the Buddhas time; alms mendicant, forest dwelling 
contemplatives. But in the course of time they departed from their true and original 
function. Some brahmins were unable to meditate and returned to the towns and 
villages, where they compiled and taught the Vedas. These were called a//h/aka, “non- 
meditators”, and althouph this began as the lower designation, in time people came to 
esteem these z//hã/aka more. “At one time for a man to recite mantras was considered a 
low thing, now to say that a person holds many mantras is considered the highest 
birth.”^° 


Other persons, fond of sexual ¡intercourse and engaging ¡in various trades 
(ơisukamnanfe) became known as the øessa caste. Cow herding and trade are especially 
mentioned as øessz occupations. Yet others took to low and cruel ways of life such as 
hunting and these became known as the sđda caste, those who “quickly descend into 
contemptible ways.””'? For all of these castes the Buddha repeats the refrain introduced 
at the end of the story of the Mahasammata: “Their birth was the same as that of other 
beings. They were like the others, not unlike them. lt was according to nature 
(dhamrnena) not unnatural.” All of the four castes represented, ¡n the Buddhist account, 
purely functional, occupational distinctions. The minimizing of the idea of caste as a 
fundamental, natural human distinction ¡is also seen in the often repeated saying of the 
Buddha that “by birth one is not a Brahmin,””!” redefining the term into an ethical one 


which can with justice be applied to a person of any øanga. Likewise, the universality of 





208. DN-a 27. Maurice Walshe (LDB footnote 848) points out that the true etymology of a//hãka is probably 
adhy-ñyaka meaning a reciter. C{. Crifical Pali English DicHonarw, “ajjhñyakn, m. (from njjhãựaH, cÍ. sa. 
ñdhụñuika, adhwñyin), one who studies (the Vedas), skilled in the Vedas, a brahmanical teacher. đ//wafi, pr. 
3 sơ. (prob, denom, from aƒ/hãa [sa. adhyñwa], cf. sajjayafi), to study, learn by heart”. 


209. DN-a 27. No clear etymology is given for suđda in the text or commentary. 


210. MN 98 for one example among many. 
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caste is challenged by noting that among the Yonas (¡.e. “lonians“” or Greeks) there are 


only two castes; slave and free (MN 93). 


Even within the strictly north Indian context, at least two sipnificant groups were 
considered outside the four øzønnz caste system altogether. Some were below the 
formally defined castes, considered beneath even the sưddas; mostÌy this was due to 
following occupations considered unclean, but it is likely these folk derived from tribes 


Of non-Aryan origin. 


There are persons without hope. Here, a person ¡is born into a lowly family (ca 
kula), a candala (“outcaste”) family, or a family of bamboo workers, or a family of 
hunters, or a family of tanners, or a family of refuse-cleaners. Wretched (đal/dda), 
having little to eat, having a hard life, winning his livelihood only with difficult 
toil; he is ugly (đubapno, lít. “of bad colour”), with unsightly features, dwarfish, 
sickly; blind or crippled, lame or broken bodied. He does not get food or đrink, or 
clothing or vehicles, adornments or ointments, nor a good house, nor a lamp for 
light. If he hears that such and such a khaffiya nobleman is to be anointed with the 
khaHiyas sprinkling, it does not occur to him to ask, “When will I be anointed with 


the khaffiyas sprinkling?” He is a person without hope.”" 


The other group are those who have left the caste system by leaving ordinary lay 
society; the szranas including especially the Buddhist bhikkhus. In the Buddhist sansha 


(monastic order) any distinction of caste was ignored: 


Just as when the great rivers, the Ganga, the Yamuna, the Aciravatr, the Sarabhiũ 
and the Mahi, empty into the Great Ocean, they lose their former designations and 
become just Ocean; so too, when men of the four castes, khaffiWa, brãhmnn, 0essa 
and suää, go forth from the home life into homeless in the Tñfhãeafas dispensation, 
they abandon their former names and clans and are known Just as samani 


sakuapu†tiä (“ascetic sons of the Sakyan”). (AN 8: 19) 





211. AN 3: 13. Some terms are translated following the interpretation of the commentary. Of note is the 
term translated “tanner” which is rafhakãra in the Pali. A more straightforward translation would be 
“chariot-maker“ but this seemingly did not seem “low“ enouph for the commentator. The emphasis on 
having no hope for a noble anointing ceremony supports the idea of a non-Aryan origin for these outcaste 
8TOups. 
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It should be emphasized that the Buddha“s approach was always to downplay the 
importance of birth in determining the character of a person. A wise and virtuous 
person could arise from any of the four øznn4s or indeed from “cøndäias or 
pukkusas” (“outcastes and refuse collectors”) (AN 3: 58). The Buddha ¡is recorded as 
having ordained various low-caste and outcaste individuals, among them Sunita the 
refuse collector (Th 12:2) and pali the barber.ˆ! In the Buddhist view, caste is only 
“natural” in that birth into a higher or lower caste is determined by the kamma made by 


an individual in a previous existence (MN 129). 


lt is important to qualify these remarks, however, by noting that the Buddha did not 
attempt to effect a general social reform. He ignored caste distinctions within his own 
saheha, but he never soupht to abolish them in the wider society. Indeed, we sometimes 
see the Buddha defending the primacy of the khaffiyas over the brahmins. For example, 
when seeking to humble the overweening pride of the brahmins he notes that in a 
mixed marriage of a khaffiya and a brahmin, the offspring would be accepted as well- 


born unđer existing caste rules by the brahmins but not by the khattiyas (DN 3). 





212. Vin Cv 7. He was ordained before several high caste Sakyan nobles so that he would always be 


senior to them. 
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31:6 HUMAN SPACE GEOGRAPHY OF JAMBUDIPA 
FIGURE NINE—MAP OF THE MAJJHIMADESA AT THE TIME OF THE BUDDHA 
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Modern names oƒ the riuers: Aciravati = Rapti, Sarabh = Ghagara, Gangã = Ganges, 
VettavatT = Betwa”3 


In Part One we looked at the geography of the northern half of JambudTpa, the southern 
island-continent (§ 1:11 £.). The southern half, which is roughly speaking the equivalent 
of the Indian sub-continent, ¡is the abode of familiar human existence. The zone of hiph 
civilizaton and culture was considered to be the Ganges valley; the 0mƒjimadesa 
(“middle country”). The rest of the known world was considered the ø“ccanHima 
janapadä (“border countries”) and was thought of as relatively rouph and barbarous. The 
majjhimadesa is the place where Buddhas, paccekabuddhas, cakkzoafis and other great 
and noble beings are born (AN-a 1:170). It is considered relatively rare to be born ¡in the 


middle country, more common but less fortunate to be born in the border countries 





213. Sources used for map: Law 1932, DPPN; mapsofindia.com; Google Maps, & Brifanmica Librarw, s.v. 
“India,” accesed January 4, 2017, http:/ /library.eb.com/levels /referencecenter/ article / 
111197#214184.toc. 
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where bhikkhus and bhikkhunis seldom travel and the Dhammaa ¡s not heard (AN 8:29). 
The people of the border countries are characterized as đifñfiatãra mmilakkha (“ignorant 
barbarians”).ˆ'* The precise borders of the maƒ/rmadesa are impossible to define, in part 
because they are defined with place names that are now obscure, and ¡in part because it 
was an intentionally vague concept. The commentary says that for some purposes all of 
JambudTpa can be considered as the a//himadesa and only the other island-continents 
as paccantimñ janapada. As well, the same passage gives the district of Anuradhapura in 


Sri Lanka a kind of honorary middle-country status (AN-a 1:323). 


The locale of the m4//hữmadesa has some legal status in the context of the Vinaya rules of 
the bhikkhus. Within the middle country a quorum of ten bhikkhus ¡is required to 
perform an ordination, whereas outside those bounds only five are needed (Vin Mv S5). 
Some of the minor rules are also relaxed outside the bounds of the ƒjhimadesa; for 
example øãciHiya 57 forbids bathing more than once a fortnipht but this rule is 
suspended for all bhikkhus living outside the middle-country (ibid.). The most 
important spot in the ?4/J/hữmadesa, and indeed ¡n the whole ten thousand fold world- 
system, is the Bodhimanda, the site where all the Buddhas attain to full awakening. 
Located near the town of Gayã, it is the spot where Gotama sat under the Bodhi Tree on 


the night of his great awakening (Jat 479). 


There is a list of sixteen “great nations” (mahñjanapada) existing in India in the Buddha/s 
time, fourteen of which were within the bounds of the ma/jhimadesa. This list was not 
exclusively a Buddhist one, but a common Indian concept as versions existed In the Jain 
literature as well as the Mahãbharata.”° Moving roughly from east to west, the fourteen 
great nations of the middle-country are listed below”'° (Note that the capital or chief 


cities of these are indicated on the map above). 


Anga—capital city: Campa. By the time of the Buddha, Anga was no longer an 





214. Tbid. mmilakkha ¡is the Pali form of the Sanskrit ?mleccha which the PED says is an onomatopoeic 
imitation of the strange sounds heard in foreign languages. This is reminiscent of the Greek đivision of 


the world into civilized Hellenes and barbarians who made a noise like “bar-bar”. 
215. For the Buddhist version see AN 3: 71 (eng. 70) and AN 8: 42. See Law 1932, note 22 to ch, 1. 


216. Unless otherwise indicated, the sources for this section are the DPPN and Law 1932. 
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independent nation but was subject to Magadha. Its territory likely extended all the 


way to the coast. Anga had a prosperous mercantile economy. 


Magadha—capital city: Rãajagaha. Magadha was the most important and powerful 
kingdom ¡in India at the time of the Buddha and for a long time afterward. Magadha 
became the nucleus around which future pan-Indian empires like the Mauryas and the 
Guptas coalesced. The kings which ruled during the Buddha“s lifetime were Bimbisara 
and his son and murderer, Ajãtasattu. Bimbisära was an early convert to Buddhism and 
the kingdom became an important centre of the new religion. The Magadhan language, 
traditionally considered to be the basis of Pali, was held to be the purest form of Aryan 
speech (Vin-a, Par 1). Indeed, Magadhi was held to be the “root language“ (mñilabhñsa) 
o£ all beings; (Vism 1.25) that language which a child would spontaneously speak ïf it 
heard no other. lt is also the speech which ¡is most commonly used in various non- 
human realms including 4a, the đeøalokas and among speaking animals like nãgas 
and supannas (Vibh-a 15). 


Vajjï—capital city: Vesalr. This was a confederation of several tribal republics, the most 
important of which were the LicchavI. The Vajjï confederacy, too, fell to Magadha 
shortly after the passing of the Buddha. The LicchavT nobles were renowned for the 
beauty of their bodies and their adornments; the Buddha once remarked that those who 
have never seen the devas of Tavatimsa should look upon the LicchavT to get an idea of 
what they must be like (DN 16). The LicchavI had a supernatural origin. The queen of 
Bãranasï had given birth to a shapeless lump of meat and the king, being ashamed, had 
it placed in a casket and put in the Ganges where it was recovered by an ascetic. The 
lưmp developed into two children, a boy and a girl. They had the odd characteristic that 
their abdomens were transparent so that the contents of their stomachs could be seen, 
hence the name Licchavĩ, from ima-chaơï (“thin skin”). When grown, these two married 
each other and gave birth to sixteen pairs of twins which were the founders of the Vajjï 
clans (MN-a 12). 


Kãsi—capital city: BaraãnasI (modern Varanasi or Benares). At the time of the Buddha 
Kãsi was not an independent kingdom but had been absorbed by Kosala. The capital, 
BãrãnasT, was a very ancient and important city. In ancient times ¡it had been the 


political and cultural centre of all India. Many of the Jataka stories begin with the 
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words, “when Brahmadatta was king in Bãrãnasi,” just as a European tale might begin 
with “once upon a time.“ The Buddha gave his first sermon, the Dharmmacakkappauattann 
Suffa, (SN 56:11) at the deer park near Bãrãnasï, making this the site where the Buddhist 


relipion began. 


Mallä—capital city: Kusinara. In previous times, Malla had been a powerful kingdom 
with a fortiied capital named Kusävatr By the Buddha“s time ¡it had declined ¡in 
importance and split into two tribal republics. KusãvatT was now a small town called 
Kusinãrä, so unimpressive that Ananda derided it as being no more than a small 
backwoods settlement unsuitable for the Buddhas ?ørinibbana. Nevertheless, the 
Buddha chose it, recalling the former importance of the place. The Malla, althouph a 
small nation, appear to have had some martial strength, ¡in that they later put up a stiff 


resistance to Alexander. 


Kosala—capital city: Savatthi. After Magadha, Kosala was the second most powerful 
kingdom at that time ¡in India. Its king during the Buddha⁄“s lifetime was Pasenadi who 
was another early convert to the new faith. Sãvatthi was the site of the Jetavana 
monastery where the Buddha spent altogether nineteen rainy seasons. Sãvatthi was a 
city renowned for its wealth, and was said to be home to 57,000 families, (Vin-a Sd 13) 
so the total population must have been at least five or six times that. Both Kasi and the 


Sakyan republic, birthplace of the Buddha, were vassals of Kosala. 


Vamsa—capital city: Kosambi. Vamsa was a kingdom to the west of Kosala. Its capital, 
Kosambi, was a large city on the Yamuna River and became an 1mportant Buddhist 
centre. It was at one of the monasteries in Kosambi that there occurred a famous quarrel 
among the bhikkhus over a trivial point of øinz/a, causing the Buddha to leave them 


and spend the rainy season in the forest attended by an elephant and a monkey. 


Ceti—capital city: Sotthivati. There were two countries inhabited by the Ceti people; the 
older nation was located ¡n the far north, in what is now Nepal but by the time of the 
Buddha a southern colony in the modern district of Bundelkhand had assumed a 
øreater importance. The location of the capital, Sotthivati, is doubtful. It may have been 
more or less as shown on the map above, or it may have been located ¡n the northern 


Ceti country. Little more is known about this nation. 
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Surasena—capital city: Madhura. Surasena was a kingdom located on the upper 
Yamuna. In the Hindu epics it was the scene of one of Krishnas adventures and a 
Buddhist version of this tale ¡is recorded ¡in the Ghata Jataka (Jat 454). The capital, 
Madhira, was evidently ill-favoured. A sutta in the Anguttara Nikãya lists five 
disadvantages of Madhira: the ground is uneven, ¡t ¡is dusty, it has fierce dogs and 
bestial yakkhas and it is đifficult to obtain almsfood there (AN 5: 220). 


Pañcãla—capital city: Hastinapura. The nation of Pañcala was divided into two small 
kingdoms, North and South Pañcäla, separated by the Ganges. lt was often at war with 
the Kurus to the north. Several cities are mentioned as Pañcala capitals at various times. 
Hastinãäpura seems to have been the most important. It was already a very ancient city 


in the Buddha“s time and ¡is an important locale in the Hindu epic, the Mahabharata. 


Kuru—capital city: Indapatta. The Kuru people claimed a fantastic origin; their 
ancestors were people of Uttarakuru, the earthly paradise on the northern island- 
continent, brought to Jambudipa by the cakkzuafti Mandhata (DN-a 15). Descended from 
this high lineage, they were renowned as being of “sound body and mind“ (kallasarirä, 
kallacittã) (MN-a 10). and no doubt because of their excellent capabilities, the Buddha 
spoke some of his most profound suttas there, including the Mahaãsatipatthana Sutta 
and the Mahanidana Sutta (DN 22 & DN 15). There ¡is also a Jãtaka story attesting to 
their remarkably punctilious keeping of the precepts.”” Besides the capital, Indapatta 
located very near modern Dehli, the other important town was Kammassadhamma 


were the Buddha always delivered his teachings when visiting the Kuru country. 


Macchã—capital city: Viratanagara. Little can be found about these people in the 
sources. They may been closely associated in some way with Sũrasena, because in one 
list of nations the two names are given combined ¡in a compound, cchasirasena (DN 
18). The name means “fish”, which is odd for a people living well inland. It is doubtful 


whether Maccha should be counted as part of the ?a//himadesa. 


The four remaining hñjanapadas are definitely outside the bounds of the middle- 


COUTrV are: 





217. Jãt 276, the Kurudhamma ]Jãtaka. 
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Avanti—capital city: UjjenI. Avanti was a powerful kingdom, rivalling Magadha and 
Kosala. DJjenT was a very ancient city and a mercantile and cultural rival of BaranäsiI. 
Althouph several well known arahant bhikkhus, including Mahakaccana, came from 
there, Buddhism does not appear to have prospered in Avanti during the Buddha“s 
lifetime. It was at the request o£ Mahakaccana that the Buddha relaxed several øiaa 
rules for those living outside the #ú⁄/jmadesa; the request was made because ten 
bhikkhus could not be found to make a quorum for ordination. Later, however, UjjenT 
became a very important Buddhist centre having close relations with Sri Lanka. The 
øreat grammarian Kaccayana lived there and it can be said that the Pali language as we 


know it was formalized in Ujjeni.”'° 


Assaka—capital city: Potana or Potali. Assaka was a kingdom in the south, centred on 
the Godavari River. It was home to the hermit BavarT who sent sixteen of his pupils to 
question the Buddha; their đialogues forming the PãrãWana0asea of the Sutfanipata (Sn 
Bị): 


Gandhãra—capital city: Takkasila. Gandhara was a wealthy kingdom ¡n the far north- 
west, in the modern Punjab. Around the time the Bodhisatta was born, Gandhara fell to 
the Persian Emprre, but it retained its cultural and mercantile links with India. Takkasila 
was an important centre of learning and it is a common motif in the Jãtakas that the 
young hero first studies under a famous master at Takkasila before undertaking his 
adventures. The education was based on Vedic lore, but was broad enouph to include 
the science and practical arts of the day. A common summary of the curriculum is given 


as “the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge.”°!? 





218. Malalasekera: 1994:179f. 


219. Aithãarasannam 0ijjaHhãnanam, e.g. Jãt 50. There are some variant lists of the 18 branches of 
knowledge. The list in the Chữndosya Llpamisad, which is probably the oldest extant, is as follows: The 
Rgveda, Yajurveda Sãmaveda & Ätharveda (the four Vedas), the Itihasa Purana (the Bhârata), the “Vedãn 
of the Vedas, Pitrya (prammar & the rules for the sacrifices for the ancestors), Rãấi (the science of 
numbers), Daiva, (the science of portents), Nidhi (the science of time), Vakovakya, (logic), Ekãyana, 
(ethics), Devavidyä, (etymology), Brahmavidyä, (pronunciation, ceremony & prosody), Bhũtavidyä, (the 
science of demons), Ksatravidyä, (the science of weapons), Naksatravidyäm, (astronomy), Sarpavidyä 
(the science of serpents & poisons), and Devajanavidyä (the sciences of the genii, such as the making of 
perfumes, dancing, singing, playing, and other fine arts). The English translations are following Max 
Miũiler (1879:109). 
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Kamboja—Another country of the far north-west was Kamboja. The people of this 
country were considered barbarous or ø#4ri/a (“non-aryan”). As an example of their 
savage ways it is said that they killed and ate frogs, worms, grasshoppers, snakes and 
so forth (Jat 543). Kamboja was located in what is now Afghanistan. The country was 


famed for the quality of its horses. 


One additional nation which is very important for Buddhist history needs to be 


mentioned, althouph ¡t is not included ¡n the sixteen ?0ahãjanapadas: 


Sãkya—capital city: Kapillavatthu. Althouph the commentaries and the later tradition 
makes Siddhattha a prince, and his father the king, this is nowhere stated ¡n the suttas 
and according to history the Sakyans were governed by an aristocratic republic. Ït was 
under some kind of vassalage to Kosala, and this may be why it isnt included among 
the mmahñjanapadas. Before the end of the Buddha“s lifetime the Sakyan republic was 
invaded and its people massacred by King Vidũdabha who succeeded Pasenadi on the 


throne of Kosala. The Sakyans claimed a hiph lineage; they traced their origins to King 
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Okakka, a đirect descendent of the primordial king Mahãsammata.””” There is another 
tradition which gives the Sakyans an even more illustrious ancestry. The Sanskrit form 
of Okakka“s name ¡is Iksvãku, and, according to the Valmiki Rãmaäyana, he was the 
grandson of the sun god Vivasvana (an epithet of Sarya).”^! That this connection was 
still present in the mind of the Sakyans of the Buddha“s time is evidenced by his epithet, 
ñdiccabandhu (“Kinsman of the Sun”). At any rate, this pride of birth led directly to the 
downfall of the Sakyan Republic. When King Pasenadi asked the Sakyans for a woman 
to be one of his wives, they felt that his caste status was beneath theirs and they avoided 
polluting one of their own by passing off a slave girl as a trưe born Sakyan. This was the 
mother of Vidudabha, and when he learnt the truth he destroyed the Sakyan nation 


over the perceived insult. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Countries outside the Indian sub-continent are seldom mentioned in the Pali sources, 
and almost never ¡in the oldest texts. When such places are mentioned, it is usually in 
the context of a sea-voyage. To the Indians of the Buddha“s time, India plus the Himavä 
was JambudTpa and any foreign countries they had any inkling of were thought of as 
being located on one or another of the five hundred minor islands which surrounded 
the great island-continent. Among those names which do appear we can list the 


following: 


Yona—The Yona were a foreign, i.e. a non-aryan, people usually identified in modern 
sources with the Greeks; the word 1/owa being taken as derived from Iorian.“” Thịs is 
certainly accurate for later sources but makes no sense in pre-Asokan India. The only 
reference to Yonas ¡n the four ?+?kñ/as, ¡.e. in the oldest texts, which definitely predate the 
invasion of Alexanđer, is one passage in which the Buddha denies the universality of 
the caste system, citing the example of the “Yonas and the Kambojas“ who had only two 


castes, master and slave (MN 93). This would certainly have been true of the Greeks, 


220. The chronicle of the Mahavihara in Sri Lanka, the AMlahđøarnsn, gives the whole genealogy from 
Mahãsammata down to Siddhattha Gotama. 


221. Valmiki Rãamaãyana. Ayodhya Kãnda. Sarga 110. 


222. See for example DPPN entry “Yona”. 
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and the close association with the Kambojans would imply a location in or near Bactria 
but the Buddha lived more than two centuries before there were any Greeks in Bactria. 
lt is possible that the ancient Indians knew of the existence of Greece. From the other 
side, Herodotus certainly knew something of India, although his History filled it with 
fantastic monsters. The Niddesa, a relatively late source, contains a long list of places 
men go to by sea in search of wealth which includes both Yøaz and Paramayona 
(“Beyond Yona.”) (Nid 1:15) which would speak against an identification with Bactria. 
Yona may have originally meant simply “a foreigner“ and later came to be specifically 
identifed with the Greeks. 


Bäveru—Bäveru was another kingdom to which Indian merchants sailed. A Jataka tale 
tells of such a voyage and includes one fantastic detail, that the people of Baveru had 
never seen a bird before encountering the merchants“ tame crow (Jat 339). Modern 


sources identify this kingdom with Babylon.” 


Suvannabhũmi—“The Golden Land” is mentioned in several stories as a đistant land 
reached by sea to which merchants would sail seeking riches. lt must have been a 
difficult and dangerous passage. Of the six voyages which are described, five end in 


shipwreck”? 


and one nearly comes to disaster through a prolonged period without any 
wind (Pv-a 4: 11). Suvannabhũmi referred to somewhere ¡in South-East Asia, probably 


the Burmese coast. 


LankãdTpa—Sri Lanka, the island of Ceylon, is, despite its great importance to the later 
history of Theravada Buddhism, never mentioned ¡in the suttas. One of the Jãtaka 
stories refers to sailors shipwrecked there and encountering man-eating yakkhas (Jãt 
196). 


We hear nothing at all of places further afield, such as China, Persia or Arabia. To the 
Buddha“s contemporaries, the known human world was basically the sub-continent, 
identifed with Jambudrpa. 





223. Eg. Rhys-Davids, Malalasekera and Law. 


224. Ud-a 1: 10, Pv 1:10, Jat 360, Jat 442, Jãt 539. 
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3:1:7 KINGSHIP 


The older form of government in India was republican but by the Buddha“s lifetime ¡t 
was well along the way of an historical shift to monarchy. Most of northern India was 
already dominated by the two powerful monarchies of Magadha and Kosala. Gotama 
Buddha himself came from a republic, and there are decidedly republican elements in 
the original procedures of the sañgHa, as laid out in the øz/a texts. Nevertheless, there 
is an implicit assumption in the Pali texts that monarchy ¡is the natural form of 


Øovernment. 


The Buddhist traditon has had an ambivalent attitude toward kingship. We have 
already seen"” that the Buddha denied a đivine origin to monarchy, seeing it rather as a 
purely human pragmatic social construct lí was a necessary evil In the 
Mahadukkhakkhandha Sufta (MN 13) the Buddha, in describing the perils in attachment to 
material possessions, lists among the disasters which may befall a property owner that 
“thieves or kings or nasty relatvesf“ may seize it (MN 13). The Buddha once 
contemplated whether or not it was possible to rule as a king without committing evil 


kamma. Significantly, we are not told the answer to that question (SN 4:20). 


Among the duties of a king which would entail incurring evil kamma were the waging 
of war and the dispensation of justice. J]ustice in ancient India was by all accounts swift 
and harsh. In the Anguftara Nikãua there is a long list of punishments which the king/s 
men might inflict on a criminal. They might have him flogged with whips or canes, or 
beaten with clubs. They might cut off his hands, feet, ears or nose. Or they might subject 
him to various tortures. These are colourfully named and most were no doubt intended 
to be fatal: 


Bilañgathãlika—“The Porridge Pot.” The top of his skull is opened up and a hot 


iron ball dropped in to cook his brains. 


Sañkhamundika—“The Conch-Shell Shave.” They flay the skin off his face and 
head and pull it off by the hair and then polish the top o£ his skull by rubbing 


it with coarse gravel. 





225. § 2:5. See the Aggañña Sutta, DN 27. 
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Rahumukha—“Rahus Mouth.” They force his mouth open with a stake and 
light a lamp inside it. 


Jotimälika—“The Fire Garland.“ They wrap an oiled cloth all around his body 


and then set it on fire. 


Hatthapajjotika— “The Radiant Hand.“ They wrap his hand ¡n an oiled cloth 
and light it so that it burns like a lamp. 


Erakavattika— “The Grass Cripple.” They peel strips of skin from his neck 
downward and tie them around his ankles, so that he trips and falls on his 


own skin. 


CTrakaväsika—“The Bark Razor.“ They flay the skin off his upper body and let it 


hang down to his ankles, so that it looks as ¡f he is wearing a bark dress. 


Eneyyaka—“The Antelope.“ His wrists and ankles are bound with iron shackles 
and he ¡is staked to the ground on all-fours. Then fires are lit all around him 
and kept burning until he is dead. After he dies, the iron posts are removed 


and his arm and leg bones driven into the ground. (powr encourager les autres?) 


Balisamamsika—“The Meat-Hook.“ His body ¡s beaten all over with a double- 


pronged hook until the skin, flesh and sinews come apart. 


Kahäpanika—“The Kahãpana.” (A kahñpana was a middling value coin). With a 


sharp knife, chunks of flesh the size of a kahãpama piece are cụt out of his body. 


Khäãräpatacchika—“The Lye Rub.” After being beaten, his body ¡is covered in 
strong lye and rubbed with a brush until all the skin and flesh ¡is removed 


down to the bones. 


Palighaparivattika—“ Around the Pole.“ He ¡is made to lie down on his side and 
a stake is driven into his ear all the way throuph to the ground below. He is 


then seized by the feet and turned around and around. 


PalãlapTthaka—“The Straw Mattress.” A skilled torturer cuts his skin, breaks his 


bones and then pulls up a mass of flesh by his hair and twists it into knot like 
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a straw wick. 


Ớr, less imaginatively, they might have him boiled ¡in oil, devoured by dogs, impaled on 
a stake or simply cut off his head (AN-a 2:1). No one could accuse ancient Indian rulers 


of being “soft on crimef 


Despite all of this, some element of a cosmic or sacred quality adhered to kingship. 
WRhether or not kings followed the path of Dhamma affected more than their personal 


kamma, indeed ¡it had cosmic consequences: 


When kings (rZjã) are riphteous (đdhammnika), then the royal vassals (rãjã/u†ta) are 
riphteous. When the royal vassals are riphteous, then the brahmins and 
householders are righteous. When they are righteous, then the people of the towns 
and countryside are righteous. When they are righteous, the moon and the sun 
turn about evenly (samam parioatfanfi), and because of that, the constellations and 
stars turn about evenly. Because of that, the days and night turn about evenly. 
Because of that, the months and fortnights turn about evenly. Because of that, the 
seasons and years turn about evenly. Because of that, the winds blow evenly and in 
the proper order. Because of that, the devas do not become agitated. Not being 
agitated, the devas bestow proper rainfall. With proper rainfall, the crops ripen. 
With the ripening of the crops, human beings enjoy food and become long-lived, 
beautiful, strong and without sickness. (AN 4: 70) 


Righteousness for a king is defined by the ten rãjadham1nas: 
Dãna—Generosity. The foundation of all ten. 

STla—Morality, defined as keeping the five precepts. 
Pariccäga—Having a charitable nature, defined as freely giving gifts. 
Ajjava—Uprightness. 

Maddava—MIildness or Gentleness. 


Tapa—Religious austerity, defined as keeping the 1osatha vows, ¡.e. keeping the 


eipht precepts on the days of the full and new moon. 
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Akkodha——Freedom from anger. 
Avihimsa——Freedom from cruelty. 
Khanti—Patience, forbearance. 


Avirodhana—Absence of enmity, øentleness. (Jãt 534) 


This was obviously an ¡ideal seldom met with in reality The only monarch 
contemporary with the Buddha whom he called a “righteous king“ (đhammmarñjÄ) was 
Bimbisara of Magadha (DN 2, DN 18). In the early period of the earth“s history, at the 
time when human lifespans were of indefinite length, there was a long dynasty of 
84,000 dhammarñjas beginning with Makhadeva and ending with Nimi, who was taken 
up by Matali, the charioteer of the devas, to visit Tavatimsa. Each of these kings spent 
84,000 years playing ch¡ildish games, 84,000 years serving as viceroy, 84,000 years ruling 
riphteously as a đhamrnarđjñ, after which they abdicated and spent the remaining 84,000 
years of their lives as ascetics living ¡n the forest (MN 83). These kings ruled at Mithilã, 
which was the capital o£ Videha (a member of the Vajjian Confederacy), which therefore 
enjoyed a period of more than 7,000,000 years of beneficent rule.“5 In later times, King 


Asoka became the exemplar of righteous rule for Buddhist monarchs. 





226. The grandfather of Makhãdeva was called Sãgaradeva (sãgara = “the sea") and there was a legend 
that he created the sea by digging it out. This was not meant to be taken seriously, but given as an 


example of idle speculation. See DN-a 1. 
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3:1:8 THE MAHAPURISA 


This story is told about events shortly after the Bodhisatta Gotama“s birth: 


There was, at that time, an ascetic (fãpasa) named Asita”” 


who was a confidant 


(kulñpaka) o{ King Suddhodana. He had mastery of the eipht attainments 


(a†thasamapattilñbln, i.e. the jhãnas of form and the formless). After eating his daily 


meal he would go to the deva realm of Tãvatimsa for the day“s abiding. On one 


such occasion he happened to see all the devas ecstatically rejoicing: 
Full of joy were the company of devas, delighted. 
Together with their lord, Sakka. 
Dressed all in the purest white, were the devas. 
Waving cloth (banners) and making great praise. 
This was seen by Asita during his day“s abiding. 
Seeing the devas, with joyful hearts, exultant. 
Asita having paid his respects, spoke thus; 
“Why ¡is the company of devas so exceedingly pleased? 
On account of what do you wave cloth with great delight? 
“Even when there was battle with the asuras, 
And victory for the devas. 
There was not such joy in the company of devas. 
What wonder have you seen that you wave those cloths so? 


“They are shouting, they are singing, they are crying out. 





227. In the Jãtaka version his name is given as KãJadeva. Both names are references to a dark complexion. 
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They are waving their hands and dancing about. 
I ask you, dwellers on Meru“s peak; 

Resolve quickly my curiosity. 

(The devas reply): 

“A Bodhisatta, a peerless gem, 


Has been born in the human world, for its happiness and well 


being, 
In the Sakya country, ¡in the villaøge of Lumbini. 
It is because of this that we rejoice. 
“He is supreme among all beings, the highest person. 
He ¡s the lord, the greatest of all mankind. 


In the forest of the seers, he will set the wheel turning. 


I7 


Like the lion, lord of beasts, uttering his mighty roar 


Asita at once left the deva world and proceeded to King Suddhodana“s house in 
Kapilavatthu. Having entered and taken a seat, he was greeted courteously and 
then said to the king, “A son has been born to you, Maharajã, may I see him?“ The 
king had his son brought forth, richly adorned, intending to have the baby offer 
homage to the seer. But the great person (mahñãpwr¡sa, ¡.e. the baby Gotama) turned 
his feet around and quick as lightning placed them on the matted hair of the 
ascetics head; for there is no person ¡in the world worthy of receiving a 
Bodhisatta s homage. Asita rose from his seat to pay homage to the Bodhisatta, and 
seeing this wonder, his father the king also made zñjal¡ to the baby (¡.e. saluted him 
with joined palms). Asita looked at the marks with which the Bodhisatta was 
endowed (Jakkhanasampattim) and asked himself, “WilI he become a Buddha or 
not?“ and determined that without a doubt, he would. Having seen the future, he 


smiled, knowing “This ¡is a wonder-personl“ (acchariyapurisa) Then Asita 
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considered whether or not he would live to see the baby become a Buddha, and he 
determined that he would not. Before the Bodhisatta s full awakening, he knew he 
would die and be reborn ¡in the formless realm. “I shall not be able to see this 


wonder-person become a Buddha, alas, great is my loss!“ and he wept. 


The people there asked him, “Dear sir, why địd you first smile and then cry out. Ïs 
our lord“s son in any danger?” The ascetic replied, “He is in no danger, he will 


become a Buddha.” 


Ơn the fifth day after the Bodhisattas birth, they bathed his head and held the 
ceremony of naming. The royal palace was anointed with the fourfold scents with 
parched corn as the fifth. Flowers were strewn about and milk-rice was prepared. 
One hundred and eight brahmins, who had mastered the three Vedas, were 
invited. These took their seats and were offered milk-rice with honey and shown 
every honour. (The king) asked “What will become of him?“ Among the brahmins 
there were a proup of eight beginning with Rama who were versed ¡in the signs. 
Seven of these held up two fingers and announced two possible destinies for the 
boy. “If he takes up the life of a householder, he will become a cakkauafi, a wheel- 
turning monarch. if goes forth (0abbajamama) then he will become a Buddha.” But 
the youngest of them all, a brahmin named Kondañña, seeing the marks with 
which the Bodhisatta was endowed, held up just one finger and said, “This one 
will not take a place among the householders, having drawn away the veil he will 
become a Buddha.“ And so, because he was destined for every success (s/đđlï) in 
the world they named him Siddhattha.“” 


The brahmin seers ¡in this episode are versed in the skill known as 
lokayatamahäãpurisalakkhana, (DN 3 & MN 91) the science of knowing the marks of a 
“great man” (mahãpurisa). This was part of the complete education of a brahmin, which 
was defined as having three branches: (1) knowledge of the Vedas, (2) grammar and (3) 
the science of the great man“s marks (AN 3: 59, eng. 3:58). 





228. Prose sections taken from Jãt-nid. Verse section from 6n 3:11. Kondañña later went on to become one 
of the five ascetics who followed the Bodhisatta and he was the first of the Buddha's disciples to attain 
stream-entry at the preaching of the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, SN 56:11. 
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Although mahãpurisa 1s occasionally used in reference to a øreat man in a generic sense, 
as one who is spiritually advanced,” it more often has a very specific sense and refers 
to an extraordinary human type who comes into the world only rarely. A mahãpurisa in 
this technical sense has two possible destinies open to him; if he remains ¡in the 
householder“s life he will become a cakkzoaHi, a universal “wheel-turning” monarch, 
but ¡f he renounces the world he will become a Buddha. The male pronoun is used here 
advisedly, because a ?ahãpwr¡isa is always a man (MN 115 & AN 1:279-80). (The reason 
for this will become clear when we examine the individual marks). The ”ahãpwrisa can 
be seen as the ideal human type. He is always endowed with three qualities; wisdom, 
compassion and resolve (panidhisamadana). The last quality means that whatever he sets 
his mind on accomplishing, that he achieves (DN-a 3). Mahãpwrisas are only born in the 


majjhimapadesa and nowhere else (DN-a 2). 


The lore concerning the bodily marks by which a mmahãpurisa can be recognized is 
inserted into the Vedas by suddhãoñsa brahmas”” when they know that one will soon be 
born. These inserted passages become known as the buddhamantĩ. After the passing 
away of the Buddha or the cakkaoaifi, these passages disappear from the Vedas (MN-a 
91). While it is true that the precise listing of the thirty-two marks as given ¡in the Pali 
texts is not found anywhere in the pre-Buddhist literature known to us, there is mention 
in the Bhãeauata Purñna of something very like them when King Pariksit recognizes the 
seer Sukadeva Goswämi by certain physical signs. This was done by the science called 


samudrika, an art required of kings.”” 





229. SN 47:11—where a 0ahãpwrisa is one who ¡s said to have a liberated mind and to dwell in the four 


foundations of mindfulness. 


230. Le. brahmas of the “Pure Abodes,” who have reached the third stage of awakening. See Chapter 6, 
Section 1ó. 


231. Bhãsaoata Purñra 1: 19; pointed out to me in a personal correspondence from Jeffrey Armstrong. 
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3:19 THE 32 MARKS OF A MAHAPURISA 


The body of a ”„ahapurisa has thirty-two marks (mahãpurisalakkhana) by which he may be 
recognized. Each of these marks is derived from some specific kamma performed by the 
mahñpurisa in a previous existence, and each confers some special benefit. These marks 


are as follows:?”? 


1. His foot has an even tread (suppafitthitapada), so that whenever he takes a step, his 
entire foot touches the ground. This sounds like simple flat-footedness, (“others have a 
hollow ¡n the middle of the foot where the upper part is raised up, but he does not.”) 
but the commentary explains that it also means something more. If the Buddha were to 
step onto a low spot in the ground, the earth itself would rise up in that place “like a 
smith/s bellows“” so that his tread remained even. Likewise, when the Buddha ascended 
to Tãvatimsa to teach the Abhidhamma, he địd so in two steps only. On his first step he 
placed his foot on the peak of the Yugandhara Range, which is forty-two thousand 
ojana high, the mountain receding so his step would be level. His second step took him 
to the summit of Mt Sineru in the same manner. Further, wherever he steps any stumps 
or sharp sticks, rocks or potsherds as well as filth like dung or spittle, goes away so that 


he steps onto smooth clean earth. 


This mark derives from having ¡in the past undertaken mighty deeds for a righteous 
purpose. In the Buddha“s case, this kamma was made when he was born as a squirrel. 
During a mighty flood, his nest was washed away by the sea. For seven days he kept his 
young alive by baling the water out of the nest with his tail. The benefit conferred by 
the mark of a level tread is that the ahãpwurisa cannot be impeded by any hostile force. 
In the case of a cakkaoatti this refers to human foes, in the case of a Buddha, to both 


external adversaries and to internal defilements. 


2. The soles of his feet are marked with a thousand-spoked wheel. This mark arises from 
the kamma of having provided beings in the past with protection and the necessities Of 


life. The benefit ¡is that the ?ahãpwrisa will enjoy a large retinue; for a cakkaoatti this 





232. Descriptions of the marks are taken from the commentary to the Mahãpadana Sutta, DN-a 14. The 
references to the kamma and the results involved are from the commentary to the Lakkhana Sutta, DN-a 
30. 
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means retainers and vassal kings, for a Buddha a large following of bhikkhus, 


bhikkhunrs and lay followers. 


The wheels are described as “complete with hub, spokes and rim.” This language 
mirrors the description of the wheel which appears in the sky to a cakkaoatii, of which 
these wheels may be taken as miniature representations. However the commentary 
adds something else; inscribed within the rim are a series of tiny images. Thirty-five are 


zr 233 234 
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listed: a spear, a “splendid cal a spiral“”` a swastika (sơuaffika), a wreath, a set Of 
fine garments, a pair of fish, a wicker chaïr, an elephant goad, a palace, an arched 
gateway, a royal parasol (sefacchatfa), a sword, a fan, a peacock“s tail, a yak tail whisk,®° 
a turban, a jewel, a feather (paffa), a wreath of jasmine flowers, a blue water-lily, a red 
water-lily, a white water-lily, a lotus (paduma), a white lotus (pum=darïka), a pitcher full of 
water, a full dish, the ocean, the world-system (cakkaoäla), the Himavã mountains, Mt 
Sineru, the sun and the moon, the constellations, the four island-continents and the two 


thousand minor islands.”°5 


These designs must be too small to see with the naked eye. The symbolism is mixed. 
Some of them, for instance the parasol and the whisk, are symbols of sovereignty; others 
are auspicious signs such as the spiral and the swastika. Yet others are marks of 
abundance like the full pitcher. The last few are obviously of cosmological import. A 
few are hard to understand, like the wicker chair and the pair of fish; no doubt they 


possessed some significance in ancient times which is now lost. 


3, 4 & 5. He has long heels, long fingers and toes and an upright brahma-like body 
(brahmujueatta). These marks derive from having renounced violence in previous 


lifetimes. The commentary specifies this a little more. One who creeps up on others to 





233. Sirioaccho—the translation is uncertain. The sub-commentary glosses with s/r/zñsø, a “splendid limb“” 
or perhaps a “mark of splendour” „ which does not help much. 


234. This translation is conjectural. The Pali is øz„đi, which likely should be read as andhi “a strap Or 
thong“. Sub-commentary glosses as đakkhinZøatta “winding to the right”. 


235. oñ]abTjan—translation is according of the sub-commentary which glosses as cZrar7uñlam.. 


236. GGB gives an expanded list of one hundred and eight images, each of which is said to occur ïn its 


own separate circle. The author cites a late Burmese source for this. 
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do them harm is reborn with deformed feet, one who habitually makes a fist to strike 
others is reborn with short or twisted fingers and one who goes about killing others is 
born with a dwarfish or bent body. The éahãpurisa, having refrained from these things, 
is born with a tall straipht body and well-formed feet, fingers and toes. The benefit to 
the ahñpurisa in possessing these marks ¡s that he will live a long life and no foe can 


ever kill him. 


The long heels are described as being as long as the rest of the foot and coming to a 
round point. The ?ahãpwrisas long fingers and toes are described as being all of the 
same length and tapering like a candle-wick. His straight body resembles that of a 
brahmaã in that it does not in the slightest incline forward, backward or to either side 
like the bodies of ordinary people. Instead, it is as straight and upright as a gate-post in 


a deva city. 


6. His body has seven “protruberences” (ssađa), the two hands, the two feet, the two 
shoulders and the back. Lĩssadz ¡is defined by the Pali English Dictionary as 
“protuberance, bump, swelling“ and ¡in this context means that those areas of a 
mahñpurisas body are fleshy or muscular. The kamma resulting ¡in this mark is the 


øiving of fine and delicious food, and the receipt of same is the result. 


The commentarial description says that while ordinary beings have little flesh in these 
places so that the veins and tendons of the hands and feet show through, and the bones 
of the back and shoulders are evident, this is not so for the ?#„ahãpurisa. He has sufficient 
flesh covering these places so that veins, tendons and bones are well concealed and his 


body resembles a golden statue. 


7 & 8. He has soft and tender hands and feet, and his hands and feet are “net-like“ (j4lz- 
haHhapadn). The kamma which produces these marks ¡is the practice of the four 
saheahauntthu, (“bases of kindness”) which are generosity, kindly speech, good deeds 


and impartiality. The result is that the rahãpwrisa is beloved by his followers. 


The softness of a rahãpurisas hands and feet is compared to ghee which has been 
strained one hundred times through cotton cloth, and they remain soft and tender 
throughout his life, even when he gets old. The “net-like“ mark is compared to the hood 


of a snake or to a net window built by a skilled carpenter. The fingers and toes being, as 
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we have seen, of equal length, stand a little apart from each other and are joined by a 


web of skin. 


9 & 10. The 7ahäãpurisa has highly placed ankles (ssankhapada). The ankles of other 
people are like nails binding the foot, restricting its motion. The ankles of the 06ahñpurisa 
are placed higher up on the leg, allowing the foot to move freely in all directions. When 
he walks, the upper body remains motionless, like a golden statue aboard a ship, and 
the soles of his feet are visible from all sides, not just from behind as in the case of other 


people. 


He has upward turning body-hairs. The body-hair of a mahãpurisa curls and points 


upward, as if looking into his face. 


He bears these marks because in previous lives he spoke Dhamma to the people for 
their welfare and happiness. The result of these marks is that, ¡if he becomes a cakkquaHi, 
he becomes the foremost of all householders but if he becomes a Buddha, he becomes 


the foremost of all beings whatsoever. 


11. The mahãpurisa has legs like an antelope. The flesh ¡is distributed evenly all around, 
not thicker in the back like in other people“s legs. He acquires this mark because in past 
lives he quickly mastered some skill, art, craft or way of conduct. The result of this mark 
is that the mahãpwrisa quickly acquires everything needful for the life of a supreme king 


or of a Buddha, as the case may be. 


12. The skin of the mahãpurisa is of such a delicate fineness that no dust or dirt can 
adhere to it. His skin sheds all manner of impurity just like a lotus leaf sheds water. lt 
may be asked, then, why the Buddha is described as bathing? The answer ¡s threefold; 
to cool or warm his limbs, to make merit for the donors and to set an example for his 
disciples. He acquired this mark by asking pertinent questions of wise ascetics Or 


brahmins and the result of ¡t is that the mahãpwrisa enjoys great wisdom. 


13. The mahapurisa has a golden complexion. The colour of his skin resembles gold that 
has been polished with vermillion powder and rubbed with a panther“s fang. (Why this 
Curious instrument was used for polishing gold ¡s not explained). He acquired the merit 
to obtain this mark by being free of anger even when subjected to abuse and by making 


many gifts of fine cloth in previous lives. The result ¡is that whether he becomes a 
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Buddha or a cakkauafri, he wil] receive fine rugs, cloth and other such goods. 


14. The ?mahãpurisa has the mark called kosohitauathaeuyho which refers to some 
peculiarity of the genital organs. Kosz in its most general meaning stands for “any cavity 
or enclosure containing anything, viz. a storehouse or granary,“ but also more 
specifically, “the membraneous cover of the male sexual organ, the praeputium.” The 
relevant definition of oh7fz is “hiđdđen, put away.” Vaffha is “cloth, clothing” and eh“ is 
“to be hidden, hidden in.” The compound öøaffhasuyha, “that which ¡is concealed by 
cloth”, is a euphemism for the genitals. The PED renders the whole compound as 


“having the pudendum ïn a bag.”*” 


The commentary makes clear what this means when it says that the „ahãpurisas male 
organ resembles that of a bull or similar animal, and that ¡t has the appearance of the 
pericarp of a lotus (DN-a 14). In bulls and horses the penis when flaccid ¡is entirely 
withdrawn within the prepuce, the outer skin which in a human male culminates in the 
foreskin, and it emerges only when erect.”® That this mark did not impair normal 
functioning ¡is evident ¡in that the Buddha fathered a son, and ¡indeed one of the 


characteristics of a cakkqoaffi 1s that he has one thousand sons, “all heroes” (DN 3). 


The kosolitauatthaeuyho mark is sometimes taken to mean that the Buddha“s penis was 
somehow introverted or withdrawn entirely within his body. This is the assumption in 
some Mahayana texts, for instance. Ït appears to be based on an early mistake in 
rendering an Indian dialect into Sanskrit which resulted in koáopasatauastisuyhn, 
“something hidden in the lower belly.”®” There is also a Mahayãna sutra surviving only 
in Chinese which takes the “normal” state of the Buddha“s genitals to be like a lotus, but 
from this emerges at will a penis with which he can manifest various miraculous 


transformations, including wrapping it seven times around Mount Sineru!Z® 


This mark is acquired by the ahãpurisa because in previous lives he united loved ones 


237. All definitions from the PED. 
238. See Sendel.. 
239. Kieschnick & Shahar 2013: 235, note 8. 


240. Dhammika 2010. 
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who had become separated, mother with child, sibling with sibling and so forth, to their 
great happiness. If he becomes a cakkzøafti, the result of the kosolitauatthasuyho is that he 
will father one thousand heroic warrior sons. The text (DN-a 30) says that ¡f he becomes 
a Buddha, the result ¡is the same. Althouph it is not explicitly stated, even ¡in the 
commentary, we have to assume that this ¡is to be taken figuratively meaning that he 


will have many spiritually heroic disciples. 


It is because they are physically incapable of bearing this mark that women cannot be 
Buddhas or cakkaoaffis (AN-a 1:279-280). 


15 & 16. The mahãpurisa has limbs proportioned evenly like a banyan tree. This means 
that the span of his arms is equal to his height. Also, while standing he can touch both 
knees with the palms of his hands without stooping. These marks are acquired by the 
kamma of wisely judging those under his authority in previous lives, knowing clearly 
what each individual deserves. The result for a cakkaoafHi is that he shall be wealthy in 
gold and silver and his storehouses always full of grain. A Buddha shall be wealthy in 


spiritual goods; having a great measure of faith, learning, morality and so forth. 


17, 18 & 19-—The front part of the „ahãpwrisas body is as well proportioned as that of a 
lion. This does not mean that the rest of his body resembles a lion, which is perfect only 
in the fore parts. “There is no master craftsmen or master of psychic power in the entire 
world that can create an image which resembles the perfection of the 0ahãpurisa.” A]sO, 
the upper part of the ahãpwrisas back is smooth, with no visible hollow between the 
shoulder-blades. The flesh there is as smooth as a golden shield. Lastly, the throat of the 


mahñpurisa is even all round (samaoattakkhandha).ˆ°" 


Other people's necks may be long or 
crooked like a bird“s but not so the ?„ahãpwrisa. The flesh of his throat is even all round 
and when he speaks, it is like thunder arising from the clouds of the sky and there is no 


bulging of tendons or veins in the neck. 


These marks are acquired by formerly having sought the welfare of the many folk 
(bahujana), both in material øoods such as fields, sons, elephants and slaves and ¡in 


spiritual øoods such as faith, morality and learning. If he becomes a cakkaøaffi, then his 





241. Samaun††akkhandha—lit. “the mass is even around.” It is not clear why this phrase should refer to the 
throat, but both the description ¡in the sutta, and the commentarial explanation, make it clear that it does. 
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wealth will never diminish or be lost. If he becomes a Buddha, then his spiritual virtues 


will never diminish. 


20. He has a supremely developed sense of taste. With seventeen thousand nerves 
distributed throughout his body and ending ¡in his mouth, when the 0ahãpwrisa takes a 
morsel of food, the essence is conveyed throughout his body. This is how the Bodhisatta 
was able to survive on such lean fare as a single rice grain a day during his years of 
austerity. Other people do not have this power and most of the nutritive essence of their 


food ¡s lost, which makes them subject to many diseases. 


This mark ¡is gained by having refrained in previous lifetimes from harming living 
beings with sticks and stones. The result is that the mahãpurisa will always have good 


digestion and suffer but little from disease. 


21 & 22. The mahãpurisa has deep blue eyes (abhimilaneHta). Pali, like many ancient 
languages, does not clearly distinguish between black and blue, øiz representing 
both.”° However, in this case the colour “blue” ¡is clearly intended because the 
commentary says that the colour is like that of a flax flower. His eyes are also compared 
to a decorative window opening into a øữnãna (deva palace). The ?mahãpurisa has 
eyelashes like those of a newly born red calf. Although the eyelashes are specially 
mentioned, this mark refers to the perfection of the entire eye, which ¡s neither sunken 
like that of an elephant or protruding like that of a mouse, but perfectly placed, and 
resembles a well polished gem. The eyelashes themselves are soft, very fine and black 
(mĩln). 


These marks are acquired because the ?#ahñpurisa in previous existences always looked 
at people directly, and with kindliness, never sidelong like a crab and never with a 
poisonous (sac?) glance. As a result of this mark, the ?„ahãpurisa is looked upon with 


affection by all classes and kinds of beings. 


23. His head resembles a royal turban („njïsasĩsz). The commentary gives two 
explanations of this mark, which are not mutually exclusive. The first ¡is that the 


mahñpurisa has a band of flesh running across the forehead from ear to ear, which 





242. However, kaa and also kã|a mean “black” exclusively. There does not seem to be an exclusive word 


for “blue”. 
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resembles the wrapping of a royal turban. Indeed the resemblance ¡is not accidental, 
kings adopted the use of this turban in imitation of a ahãpwrisas forehead. The second 
explanation is that his head is perfectly round, not misshapen in any way like those of 


other people. 


This mark is acquired by having previously been foremost ¡in skilful behaviour; the 
keeping of precepts and fasts, honouring mother and father and in generosity. As a 


result of this mark, he enjoys the loyalty of his followers. 


24 & 25. The mtahãpurisa has just one body-hair growing from each pore (ekekaloma).” 


He also has a remarkable tuft of hair above the nose, between the eyebrows called nna 
(it. “cotton wool”). When a strand of this haiïr is taken by the tip and stretched out, it is 
half as long as his arm. When released, ¡t curls back into a clock-wise spiral with the tip 
pointing upward. lt is pure white in colour and exceedingly soft and fine. The qnZ is 
said to be very beautiful and is compared to a silver star mounted on a golden plate, or 


a stream of milk being poured from a golden pitcher, or to the morning star. 


These two marks were acquired by the kamma of always speaking the truth. The result 


is that the mahãpurisa will be obeyed by his followers. 


26 & 27—The 1mahäpurisa has forty teeth, twenty ¡in the lower jaw and twenty ¡in the 
upper. These teeth are perfectly even, without irregularities of any kind, as if carved 
from a conch shell. Other people might have rotten teeth, or blackened teeth, but those 


of the „ahãpwurisa are always pure, shining white. 


These marks were obtained because in previous lives the émahãpurisa never spoke 
slander but always soupht to reconcile the differences between those who were at odds 
with one another. As a result of these marks, his followers will be harmoniously united, 


not đivided one against another. 


28 & 29. The tongue of the rahãpurisa is very long, broad and flexible. As this mark is 
not readily visible, when the Buddha wanted to demonstrate it to dispel the doubt of 





243. The commentary to the Mahãpadana Sutta fails to explain this term, I have followed the usual 
explanation, as found for example in the GGB p. 238. The verses in the Lakkhaa Sufta (DN 30) do include 
the phrase, “from no pore do two hairs ørow”. 
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enquiring brahmins he first rolled his tongue into a tight tube resembling a pin. In this 
way he displayed it's flexibility. To demonstrate its length, he stuck the tip of it into each 
ear in turn. To demonstrate its broadness, he covered the whole of his forehead with it 
(eg. MN 91). Also, the mahãpurisa has a very clear brahma-like voice. This is because his 
Organs of speech are purified and not obstructed by phlegm and bile. His voice is 


compared to that of an Indian cuckoo (karauika).”*t 


These marks were gained by refraining from harsh speech ¡in previous existences, and 
always uttering speech that was pleasant to hear, agreeable and useful to the many folk. 
As a result of having these marks, the múmahãpurisas speech ¡is always listened to 


attentively. 


30. The ?mahãpurisa has jaws like a lion. In the case of a lion, only the lower jaW is 
perfectly formed but ¡in the case of a ?ahãpurisa both jaws are like this. They are 
compared to the half-moon. He bears this mark because in previous time his speech was 


meaningful and connected to the Dhamma. 


By the power of this mark, if he becomes a cakkzoaiti he cannot be overcome by any 
human foe. If he becomes a Buddha, he cannot be overcome by anything at all, whether 


1t be human or non-human enemies or internal defilements. 


31 & 32. The teeth of a rahãpurisa are even, and his canine teeth are very bright. The 
teeth of ordinary people have gaps between them into which bits of food get lodged 
while eating. This is not so in the case of a ?0ahãpurisa. His teeth are evenly placed 
without crookedness or gaps, like a row of diamonds. Also his four canine teeth are 


exceedingly white, and are compared to the morning star. 


He obtained this marks by having practices ripht livelihood and refraining from such 
wrong livelihoods as robbery or deceit. As a result of these marks, the rahãpurisas 


followers will be pure. 


In addition to these 32 marks of a great man, passing mention is occasionally made in 





244. The karauïka bird (Cuculius 1nicropterws) 1s said to have a particularly clear and melodious song. 
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the commentaries to eiphty minor marks (si amubyafja).“” However these are 
nowhere described in the commentaries or even the sub-commentaries and we have to 
go to medieval sources to find a list. The 12th century Buddha biography poem 
]inälahkãra is cited by The Great Chronicle oƒ Buddhas for the list printed there (GGB p. 243 
f£). We do not propose to examine these ¡in detail but just to make a few general 
observations. The great majority of these minor marks are not as unusual as the major 


marks, but are simple statements of physical beauty; “neat and smooth fingernails and 


7 / 7 / 


toenails,“ “well proportioned body,“ “glossy teeth,“ “body free of moles or freckles,” 
etc. Only two would fall definitely into the category of the supernormal, and both of 
these are mentioned elsewhere in the commentaries. The rahãpurisa has the strength of 
“one thousand crores of Kalavaka elephants.” In the Samt/uHa Cơmmentary there 1s a 
đescription of the strength of đifferent classes of elephant and the Buddha is there said 
to have the strength of ten Chaddanta elephants (the strongest kind, a magical breed of 
flying elephant). Each class of elephant has some multiple of the strength of the 
preceding class and doing the requisite math, this means that the Buddha had the 


strength of 100 billion men! (SN-a 12:22) 


The other extraordinary sign ¡included among the 80 minor marks is the kelmdla 
(“garland of rays”“) which emanates from the head of a ?mahäpurisa. This is always 
mentioned in reference to the glorious appearance of a Buddha and ¡is usually included 
along with the 32 major and 80 minor marks.”“° This is to be đistinguished from another 
remarkable feature of a Buddha“s appearance, the presence of six coloured rays which 
emanate from his body, called the buddharasmi. These emanated for a distance of 80 
hattha (cubits) from his body. Golden rays issued from his trunk ín all đirections. Rays 
“the colour of a peacock/s neck” (oraeToauanna, copper-sulfate colour/peacock blue) 
issued upward from the hairs of his head. Rays “the colour of red coral” (pzuä]a) issued 
from his feet and spread out along the ground. White rays issued from his teeth, eyes 


and nails. 


Crimson z7jettha) coloured rays emanated from “that place where the red and yellow 


colours are mixed.” Finally, brilliant (pabhassara) rays emanated everywhere (Ud-a 8:6). 





245. For example at DN-a 16, DN-a 30, MN-a 140, AN-a 3: 64. 


246. For example, Ud-a 1: 10, Sn-a 1:11, Vv-a 83. 
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Obviously, some of this description is somewhat obscure. Later tradition settled on blue, 
yellow, red, white, orange and brilliant as a combination of the other five as the colours 


of the Buddha“s rays, as can be seen in the Sri Lankan Buddhist flag. 


One remaining oddity of the Buddha“s physical appearance may be mentioned, if only 
to dismiss it. It has been held by some that the Buddha was three times the height of a 
normal man, and this can sometimes be seen rendered in old Sri Lankan art where a 
gigantic Buddha towers over his diminutive disciples. This is based on a single passage 
in the Vinaua Commeniary (Vin-a Sd 6) which discusses units of measure and says that a 
sueatauidnthi (Buddha/s span) ¡is three times that of a middle sized man⁄s. AlI the 
smaller units of measure in India (as in most places) were based on the dimensions of 
the human body. A ơidatti was a hand-span. If all the Buddhas dimensions were 
extrapolated from this, he would have been more than five metres tall. There are several 
passages in the suttas which indicate that while he may have been tall, he was not 
freakishly so; for instance when King Ajãtasattu fails to recognize him among his 
disciples at a distance (DN 2)  Why the Vinaya compilers inserted this odd 


measurement remains a mystery.”"” 





247. See the điscussion in Thanissaro, 2007, Vol. 1, p. 559-60. 
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3:1:10 THE CAKKAVATTIT—WORLD MONARCH 


As we have seen, two possible careers are open to the ?mahãpurisa, depending on 
whether he follows the way of a householder or of a søana. In either case, he reaches 
the extreme pinnacle of his chosen path. If he goes forth into homelessness as a s71, 
he becomes a Buddha; but if he remains in the life of a householder, he reaches the 
hiphest possible worldly status, that of a cakkaoatt, a “Wheel-Turner” or universal 


monarch. 


The summary description of a cakkqoaffi 1s as follows: 


If he remains as a householder, he will become a cakkauaffi king, a righteous 
(dhammmikn) dhamrmnarZja, conqueror of the four quarters, establishing security ¡n all 
the lands, endowed with the seven treasures: the wheel-treasure, the elephant- 
treasure, the horse-treasure, the jewel-treasure, the woman-treasure, the 
householder-treasure and the counsellor-treasure. He will have more than a 
thousand sons, heroes with manly bodies who defeat all hostile armies. He will 
conquer the whole earth bounded by the sea with Dhamma, without the use of 


stick or sword, and will rule 1t by Dhamma.”® 


The commentary expands on some of these terms (we shall examine the seven treasures 
in some detail below): He is called đhammika because he acts for the welfare of others, 
and đhamrnarzja because he acts for his own welfare. He ¡is conqueror of the four 
quarters because he ¡s the lord (/sszra) of the world with its four oceans, adorned with 
four continents. He is victorious over all enemies and all kings are his subjects. “He 
establishes security over all the lands” means that all his vassals are content ¡in their 
duties and no rebellion against him is possible. His thousand plus sons are all fearless, 
with bodies like devas. If any enemy dared to stand against them, they would be able to 
crush them with their great strength. But the king (and presumably his sons) kill no 
living beings and keep the five precepts (DN-a 3). It seems that the cakkauaHi has the 


potential of overwhelming force but never has to use it. 


The cakkzoafti moreover enjoys four special powers (idđli). First, he is more beautiful 





248. This passage occurs several times in the Digha Nikãya, at DN 3, DN 14, DN 26, and DN 30. 
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than other humans. Second, he has a lifespan surpassing that of other men. Third, he 
enjoys excellent health, freedom from illness and good digestion. And fourth, he ¡s 
greatly beloved by everyone in his realm, like a father is loved by his children. It ¡is said 
that once a cakkzuafti was driving through the park to take the air and people asked the 
charioteer whether he would drive slower so that they could enjoy the sipht of their 
monarch longer (MN 129). AlI classes of people cherish not only the sipght, but also the 
words of a cakkzoatti. When addressing one of their assemblies, they are delighted and 
cannot hear enouph of his speech. The commentary preserves brief summaries of these 
speeches. To the khaffiyas (warrior-nobles) he says, “How, fathers (/Zífa, a respectful 
endearment), are the duties of a king fulfilled? By preserving the traditions.” To the 
brahmins he says, “How, teachers (Zcari/a), are the mantras (¡.e. the Vedas) recited and 
taupht to your students? By your obtaining oferings and cloth and keeping the 
precepts.” To the householders he says, “How is it, fathers, (i2) that the royal authority 
rules not by the use of the rod, or fetters or oppression? By the king (đeøa, often used 
metaphorically for royalty) rightfully bestowing wealth, so that the crops may prosper.” 
To the szmanas he says, “How, venerable sirs (bhanfe) are the requisites of the going- 
forth obtained? By diligence in the duties of a saqa” (AN-a 4:130). 


There is a striking parallelism between a Buddha and a cakkzoaffi, especially in regard to 
the symbolism of the wheel. Just as the Buddha ¡s said to have turned the wheel of the 
Dhamma (đhamrnacakkn) “which cannot be turned back by any szamana or brahmin or 
deva or maãra or brahmäã or anyone in the world,“ (SN 56:11) so too the cakkaoaffi is said 
to turn the wheel by the Dhamma (đdhammena cakkam 0attel) which cannot be turned 
back by any hostile human being (AN 5: 131). The commentary to this passage specifies 
that this is the ZnZcakka, “the wheel of power,” in đistinction to the wheel of Dhamma 
turned by the Buddha. (We will examine the important theme of the cakkaoafts wheel 
below). Both of these “wheel-turnings” represent moments of profound cosmic- 
historical significance, one on the worldly and one on the spiritual planes. The cakkauatii 
pOssesses five qualities by which he effects this turning. He knows what is proper 
(ntthaffiu), that is, he knows the role of a king. He knows the đdoctrine (đhømmaññu), that 
is, he knows the traditional teachings. He knows the measure (maitaffñu), that is, he 
knows the proper limits of punishment and force. He knows the time (kãlañfñu), that is, 
he knows when it ¡is time to enjoy the bliss of kingship, when it is time to pass 


judgement and when it is time to tour his lands. And he knows the assemblies 
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(parisañfiu), that is, he knows that this ¡is the assembly of the khaffiyas, this of the 
brahmins, this of the øessas, this of the sđđdas and this of the sømanas.? The same text 


øoes on to ascribe a parallel set of five factors to the Buddha. 


The happiness experienced by a cakkaoafii ¡is like a pebble compared to the Himavä 
Mountains when it is compared to the happiness experienced ¡n the deva realm (MN 
129). Nevertheless, the life of a cakkquaHi is said to be the pinnacle of joy and pleasure 
possible for anyone ¡n the human realm, because of the seven treasures and the four 
powers. It would take an individual of extraordinary character indeed to renounce this 
world dominion. When the young Siddhattha Gotama left home to begin his spiritual 
quest, as he stood at the town gate Mara tempted him with these words, “My dear, do 
not depart. Here, in seven days“” time, the wheel-treasure will manifest for you and you 
will have the rulership of the four great island-continents and the two thousand lesser 
islands. Remain hear, my dear.“ But the Bodhisatta refused this blandishment, “having 
the cakkaoatfi kingship placed ¡in his hand, he tossed ¡t aside like a lưmp of spittle” (Jãt- 
nid 2). 


We have seen that the idea of kingship is problematic for Buddhism. Althouph it has a 
purely mundane origin as a socio-political mechanism to keep order, and is in practice 
often an oppressive, violent and rapacious institution, nevertheless it is not entirely 
without a sacred component. The cakkaoaffi resolves this dilemma and represents the 
ideal perfection of kingship. The cakkzoaii is truly a universal monarch, uniting the 
entire earth under one rule, including distant countries not ordinarily within the ken of 
the folk of the majjhimadesa. Furthermore he does this “by Dhamma“ without the use of 
violence. As we shall see in the following sections, all the kings of the earth submit to 
his moral force without warfare. As well, he ¡is not a looter of his subjects but a 
benefactor, bestowing security and wealth to all classes of people. We shall see below 
that one unusual source of revenue available to a cakkauafi is the vast store of precious 
gems and gold available on the floor of the ocean, which he harvests by the 
supernormal power of the wheel-treasure. In his personal life, too, he is exemplary. It is 
true that he enjoys an abundance of sense pleasure, like any Indian ?ahãrãja, but he 


knows the limits and the proper times for that and never neplects his duties. 





249. AN 5: 131. The explanations of the terms are taken from the commentary. 
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Eurthermore, he always keeps the precepts and the posatha vows. 


This ideal of the cakkzoarfi, ruling by Dhamma, was influential as a model for later kings 
in Buddhist Asia, even if only as a propagandistic trope.”” Obviously, no king ïn 
historical times has managed a truly universal monarchy. However, King Asoka, who 
united all of the Indian sub-continent and attempted to rule according to principles of 
Dhamma, has been accorded status as a đipacakkaoatfi, which is a lesser kind of cakkauntti 
who unites only the single island-continent of Jambudipa (Vin-a Pãr 2). Buddhist 
tradition predicts that there will be one final cakkaoatfi in this kappa, Sankha, who will 
rule at the same time as the appearance of the last Buddha ¡in this kappa, Metteyya (DN 
26). 





250. See Tambiah, World Conqueror and World Renouncer, 1976, which looks at how the cakkaoatfi ideal 
influenced the Buddhist kings of South-East Asia. 
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3:1:11 CAKKARATANA—THE WHEEL TREASURE 


One of the defining attributes of a cakkaoaffi is the possession of seven wonderful 
“treasures” (rafana). The first and most important of these is the cakkaratana, the “Wheel 
Treasure.” This is a marvellous Wheel that appears in the sky and signifies a deserving 
king as a cakkauafHi. [t is intepgral to his career and ¡s the defining symbol of his status. Its 
appearance in the sky over his palace marks the outset of his reign as a cakkqøaffi, and 
he peacefully conquers the world by following in its wake. Should he fail in his duties, 


the Wheel disappears and his power is at an end. 


In the commentary to the Mlahãsudassana Sutfa (DN-a 17) there is a detailed description 
of the cakkaratana (“Wheel Treasure”). lt is an posafha-nipht and King Sudassana, 
having made much merit by extravagant alms-giving, has retired to an inner chamber 
and sits cross-legged, meditating on the virtue of his generosity when the Wheel 


appears: 


It manifests like a mass of sapphire, cleaving the surface of the eastern sea. 
Displaying a divine splendour it is thousand-spoked, complete with nave and rim, 


perfect in every way. 


?! made of fñnest silver 


The nave is made of sapphire. In the middle are tubes 
which gleam like a row of pure teeth in a smiling mouth. The central opening is 
like the full moon. Both inside and outside are lined with plates of silver. These 
plates surround the tubes and ¡n the place where they jo¡in, can be seen clear well- 


made inscriptions. The nave is perfect in every way. 


There are a thousand spokes made of the seven precious things.”” They are radiant 
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like the rays of the sun. At their ends are jeweled capitals,“” where can be seen 


clear well-made inscriptions. The spokes are perfect in every way. 





251. Panñli—usually refers to a water pipe. The exact meaning here is obscure. Ï am taking the word as 
plural which fits the context. 


252. Gold, silver, pearls, rubies, lapis-lazuli, coral and điamond. 


253. This is conjectural. The Pali has eha‡aka-maika. These words can refer to different kinds of pots and 
sha‡aka can also refer to a kind of architectural capital which goes on top of a pillar. 
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The rim sparkles with rays like the rising sun. Like a smiling mouth, it is made of 
dark red smooth pure coral. But the joints are like the splendour of the evening 
sun, or like Jambu gold.”° Around the circle at the places of junction can be seen 


clear well-made inscriptions. The rim is perfect in every way. 


On the back of the rim in between every ten spokes there ¡is a coral pole with a hole 
cut into it, like a flute. When the wind moves throuph it, it makes a sound like very 
skillful music played by a five piece orchestra. The sound ¡s lovely, delightful, 
pleasing and intoxicating. The coral stick has above it a white parasol. On both 
sides flow down wreaths of flowers. Two rows thus of flowers held by one 
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hundred parasols”” adorn the rim. 


Ơn two of the pipes ¡in the nave there are the faces of lions,”° from which there 
comes a red woolen ball like the rising sun, the size of a palm tree trunk, øÌorious 
and resplendent with rays like the full moon. From these there hang down two 


strings of pearls, like a smiling face, like the sky-river.” 


When the Wheel turns in the sky it seems like three wheels are turning there. Thus 


1t 1s perfect in every way. 


When the Wheel manifests, it is first seen by the people of the royal city: 


As the people, after eating their supper, sit in their doorways or engage ¡n friendly 


conversation ¡in the streets and cross-roads and their children play at games, the 


254. A special kind of very fine gold. 


255. Another reading found ¡in some versions has the flowers held up by spears, two spears per parasol, 
one on each side. This depends on whether one key word ¡is szíz “hundred“ or saffí “spear”. See 
Karunaratne 1969. 


256. SThamukhä—which might also be interpreted as “lion's mouths“. 


257. Akñsagahsñsa—“the space Ganges”, the Milky Way. This whole paragraph is very difficult to 
interpret, in particular the arrangement of the various elements. Later iconography often showed the 
Wheel being supported by two lions with strings of pearls or flowers coming from their mouths. See 
Karunaratne 1969. 
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dhammacakka®° 


approaches through the aïr. It flies neither too high nor too low, but 
just at the level of the tree-tops. From the distance of twelve 1ojana, the sweet 
delightful sound reaches the ears of the people in the town. From the distance of 
one 1/ø/ana, the shining, resplendent array of many colours reaches their eyes as the 


Wheel approaches the royal city. 


When they hear the sound, they ask, “Where ¡s this sound coming from? Who is 
making it?“ As they consider this in their hearts, a brilliant lipht ¡is seen 
approaching from the eastern đirection. One person says to another, “]t is a marvell 
Formerly the moon was alone ¡in the sky, now there are two full moons like a pair 
of royal swans travelling throuph the sky!“ Another person says, “What are you 
saying? That is not a second moon, surely it ¡s the sun, with its brilliant red and 
gold rays.” Yet another says, “You are mad! How could the sun be chasing through 
the sky after the moon? Surely it is a øữmãna,”” brilliant and covered in many gems, 
produced by meritorious deeds.“ But someone else says, “Friends, you are talking 
nonsense. This is a very auspicious sign that a cakkaratana (“Wheel Treasure”) 


should come to be!” 


This friendly talk ceases as the Wheel moves away from the disc of the moon and 
approaches the city. Someone asks, “Eor whom has this Wheel arisen?“ He ¡is 
answered, “It can be no other, but our own Maharaja (“Great King”) who has 
fulflled the duties of a Wheel-Turning Monarch (cakkaoaffi) for whom this wheel 
has come.” So the crowd of people, now seeing and knowing, follow the Wheel as 
1t makes a circuit of the city walls, clockwise seven times, as If to make clear Its 
intention in coming for the king. The king“s harem stands in the windows of the 
palace; overcome with happiness and wonder they honour the Wheel by throwing 


flowers. 


The king ¡s told about this wonder by his retinue, gets up from his meditation seat and 





258. Dhømmacakka = “Dhamma Wheel”. An unusual use of this term, which usually refers to the purely 
metaphorical Wheel turned by the Buddha by his teaching. 


259. Vimñana—abode of a deva, a mansion endowed with the power of flipht. 
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øoes out onto the audience balcony”” to see it by himself. 


The king thinks, “I have heard that that when a properly anointed khafftiya king, 
after having rinsed his head and performed the 1osafha kamma on the fifteenth 
day of the month, then sees this cakkaratzna appearing at the upper storey of the 
palace, complete and perfect with a thousand spokes, with rim and nave, then this 
king is a cakkøøatti (Wheel Turnerˆ).”?ế! The Wheel then moves up and down ïn the 
sky by one or two inches, in confirmation. The king takes a golden pitcher with a 
spout like an elephants trunk and sprinkles water onto the Wheel saying, 
“Conquer, Sir Wheell”* Thus has been done by all cakkzoaftis throughout the 


COUrse of time. 


An interesting question to raise at this point in the narrative is the size of the Wheel. 
This is nowhere clearly stated and actually appears to be variable. On the one hand, the 
tubes that make up a small part of its structure are said to be as big as palm-tree trunks 
and the approaching Wheel is visible to the townsfolk from a 1/ojana away. Ôn the other 
hand, when it approaches the palace it hovers just outside the king's balcony and 
indicates its affirmation by moving up and down a couple of inches. This does not seem 


to support the idea of a massive size implied earlier. 


As soon as these words are spoken, the cakkaratama rises into the sky and turns. The 
king mounts his carriage and it rises into the air to follow the Wheel. Then the 
king“s attendants also rise up into the air, carrying the royal parasol, fly-whisk, 
cowrie shell and so forth, and so does his harem. Then the royal army, arrayed in 
various kinds of armour and mail, arrayed In various splendid and glorious ways, 
raising aloft banners and pennants, also rise up ¡in the air. Finally the three officers, 
the viceroy (uparñja), the general (senapaf) and the overlord (pabhu) mount a 
vehicle and rise up to follow the king. The king“s servants in the town go around 


beating a drum and announcing, “Our king has become a cakkzuaffi, everyone 


260. The “balcony“ is called sĩhapafjara (“lion's cage”) in Pali. The subcommentary describes it as being on 
an upper floor of the palace and used when the king wants to address his subjects. 


261. This passage from the sutta, DN 17. 


262. Bhauan cakkaratanan-H. 
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should adorn themselves according to their means and assemble.“ Then all the 
townsfolk pay homage in various ways to the Wheel, throwing flowers and so 


forth. They all rise up into the air to follow the king. 


His retinue extends over the space of twelve 1/ojama, and there is among them not 


one with a broken body or soiled garments; pure ¡s the company of the cakkquafHi. 


The company of the cakkaoatfi travels through the air like wizards (0i/Jãdharapurisa), 
as if they were going along a flat surface strewn with sapphires. The company 
travels along just above the tree-tops, neither too high nor too low, as they cross the 
country. Anyone who wishes to gather flowers or fruits from the trees can do so. 
The people standing on the ground are able to clearly observe them and to say, 
“There ¡s the king, there ¡is the viceroy, there the general.” As the people travel 
along, they can assume any posture they like and can even work at their various 


arts and crafts, just as if they were on the ground. 


Taking the company of the cakkzuafti along with it, the cakkaratana goes around the 
left side of Mount Sineru, travels for seven thousand 1/ojana across the great ocean 
and comes to the island-continent of Pubbavideha. And at whatever place the 
Wheel comes to rest, the king establishes a settlement, together with his four-fold 
army.3 There in a space twelve 1/ojana across, thirty-six /øƒjana around, they make 
camp. There all necessities are easily obtained; there is shade and water on a piece 
of pleasant, smooth and level pround. Above stands the Wheel, as a sign.“° Seeing 
this sign, the people descend and having bathed and taken some food, they build 


themselves dwellings wherever they like. 


The foreign kings come to this settlement of the cakkzøaffi, but not to make battle 
against it. In the presence of the cakkaratana, there is no one who would venture to 
raise their weapons against its majestic power (đwubhãøn). The kings having come 
there, one by one, offering their wealth and their sovereignty, pay homage to the 
cakkaoatti by bowing down with their jeweled top-knots to the cakkzoaffis feet and 


say, “Come great king! Welcome great kingl We are yours, please admonish us.” 





263. i.e. infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants. 


264. Akkhahata—lit. a “proclamation"” 
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And the cakkzoatti advises them ¡in this way, “Do not kill living beingsl Do not take 
that which is not given! Tell no liesl Take no ¡intoxicating drinkl Enjoy your 
food!”®° How far do these kings follow this advice, considering that not everyone 
now follows the advice of the Buddha? They do follow it, because they are wise 


and learned. 


After giving this admonishment to the kings of Pubbavideha, the cakkqoaftfs 
people eat their breakfast, then again take to the aïr, following the Wheel across the 
eastern ocean. Then the Wheel plunges into the sea to a depth of a 1/0jama. 
Wherever the Wheel strikes the waves, the water draws back like a cobra that has 
smelled poison; the waters of the sea fall away and become like walls of lapis- 
lazuli. In that instant, as ¡if to display the fortune and merit of the cakkzoafti, the 
floor of the sea is exposed, strewn with many kinds of jewels. The company of the 
king, seeing the jewels, takes up as many as they wish, filling their laps and so 
forth. When they have taken their fill, the Wheel turns around again and begins to 
ascend. The waters of the ocean are overpowered by the majesty of the cakkaratana 


and draw away from the circle of its rim. 


Having conquered Pubbavideha, the cakkzuaffi turns south over the ocean, desirous 


Of conquering JambudTpa. 


The Wheel-Turning King with his army and retinue repeat the performance on 
Jambudipa, Aparagoyana and Uttarakuru, each time establishing a camp, receiving the 
submission of the local monarchs and giving them the formal admonishment. After 
each continental conquest, the Wheel again plunges into the sea and the king“s people 


take up the jewels lying strewn on the sea-bed. 


Thus King Mahasudassana established his sovereignty over the four quarters of the 
earth. In order to observe his domain, the king together with his company rises up 


hiph ¡into the sky and looks over the four island-continents together with the five 





265. These speeches taken from the sutta, DN 17. The king's advice to his vassals are the five precepts 
(slightly rephrased) plus one more phrase; afhãbhuttafñca bhuñjathã. As Maurice Walshe notes, “the 
meaning ¡is doubtful.“ He translates the phrase as “be moderate ¡in eating” and cites Warder's translation 
as “rule (collect taxes) in moderation.“ See Walshe, LDB note 472, p. 577. I take it to mean that the vassal 


kings are given permission to continue to enjoy the fruits of their rulership. 
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hundred minor islands, Just like looking at four lotus flowers in a mountain lake. 
Then according to the wish of the king, the Wheel returns to the royal capital city. 
Thereafter it stands near the inner city, its radiance dispelling the darkness of night, 


so that no lamps or torches are needed there (DN-a 17). 


Having obtained the sovereignty of the whole cakkauäla the cakkaoatfi 1s not idle. He 
examines the condition of the people and at the right time he sits in judgement. 
Those who ought to be admonished, he admonishes. Those who ought to be raised 
up, he raises up. Everywhere he puts everything into its proper place. (AN-a 1: 
188) 
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3:1:12 THE SEVEN TREASURES 


A cakkauaHi is possessed of seven wonderful treasures (rafzna). The first and most 
important of these is the Wheel-Treasure (cakkarafana), already described, which appears 


first and acts as the emblem of his authority. 


The second to appear is the Elephant-Treasure (hafthiratama). 


After the appearance of the Wheel-TIreasure, the counsellors of the king prepare a 
suitable place for an auspicious elephant. They make a piece of ground level and 
clean and smear it with sandalwood paste and sweet fraprances. Below, it is strewn 
with various fragrant flowers, and above it they place a golden canopy, adorned 


with sparkling stars. It has a pleasing appearance like a deva/s 0imãna. 
“The Divine Elephant Treasure (đe0a hatthiratana) will come here,” they say. 


As previously, the king, having made a great act of giving, takes the eipht precepts 
and sits, contemplating his merit and by the power of that merit calls forth an 
elephant of the Chaddanta or of the Uposatha tribe,““ who wishes to enjoy the 
kingˆs honour and hospitality. 


Very much like the rising sun are the Elephant Treasure's adorned, neck, feet and 
face. His body is of pure white. He rests on the seven supports: his four limbs, his 
trunk, tail and noble organ (øara¡gam) all touch the ground.““ His major and minor 
limbs are well formed. The tip of his trunk ¡s like a beautiful open red lotus. Like a 
powerful yogi (/ddhữma yogï) he is able to fly skillfully throuph the air. Anointed 
with red arsenic powder, the elder elephant comes from the Rajata Mountains to 
stand ¡n that place. (If he comes from the Chaddanta tribe, it ¡is the youngest that 
comes. lf from the Uposatha tribe it is the eldest). 


When the king has fulfilled all the duties of a cakkzoafti monarch and speaks his 
thought, then the elephant comes. This Mahasudassana did and the elephant came 





266. Two tribes of powerful, magical elephants. See § 3:2,2. 


267. The definition of the seven supports is from the sub-commentary. Maurice Walshe wrongly translates 
saHappaHittho iddhimñ as “of sevenfold strength“. LDB p. 281. 
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from his natural elephant habitat and stood there. When the Elephant Treasure 
makes its appearance, and is seen by the elephant keepers, they with great delight 
go quickly to announce it to the king. The king comes quickly and sees it with a 
delighted mind. He thinks, “lt would be a good thing ¡f this elephant can be 


tamed.” 


Thinking thus, he approaches the elephant which hangs down its ears like a tame 
calf, seeing that it is the king who approaches. The king desires to mount it, and his 
retinue, knowing his intention, brings the Elephant Treasure golden flags and 
ornaments and covers it with golden netting. The king makes the elephant sit, and 
he mounts it with a seven-jeweled ladder and wishes it to fly into the sky. 
Immediately upon the arising of this thought, the great elephant rises like a royal 
swan into the sapphire-blue sky. 


From that place he does what ¡is called a “circle tour”. By the time the royal 
company has finished their morning meal the king has travelled on the elephant 
over the entire earth and returned to the royal capital. This is the great power of the 
cakkauatt7s Elephant Treasure. (DN-a 17) 


The next to appear, the Horse-Treasure (4ssarafama), is acquired ¡in an identical way. The 
counsellors prepare a place for it, the king does his royal duties and then the horse 
comes. Ït is mounted by the king and flies into the air to make a circuit of the earth. The 


Horse Treasure is described as follows: 


By the power of the king“s merit a horse of the Sindh race appears. It is resplendent 
like a mass of clouds in the autumn, adorned with lightning flashes. Its feet and 
snout are red. lts pure, smooth and compact body resembles the radiant moon. Ïts 
head ¡s black like a crow“s neck or like a royal sapphire. Its head ¡is adorned with 


black hair well arrayed like „wñja grass delicately curled. 


Going throuph the sky, he ¡s called Valahako (“the cloud”), the royal horse who 


came and stood in that place. (ibid.) 


After the horse, the Jewel-Treasure (aniraizmn) is the next to appear. This ¡is a 


marvellous, self-luminous gem stone. 
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After the appearance of the Horse-Treasure, there emerges the Jewel-Treasure. Ït is 
four hatfha““Ö across, about the size of a wagon-wheel. From both ends, which are 
like pinnacles, there are very pure strings of pearls. lt is adorned with two gold 
lotuses and attended by a retinue of 84,000 gems. The Jewel-Treasure ¡is splendid 
like the full moon with its attendant retinue of stars. lt comes from Mount 
Vepulla.” 

The Jewel-Treasure is a beryl,”° beautiful, well-formed, eight-sided, well-polished, 
pure, very clear, clean and perfect in all its parts. The lustre of this Jewel radiates 
for a 1/ojana ¡in all directions. The king decided to investigate the quality of this 
jewel and fixing it atop his standard, went out in the đarkness of night with his 
four-fold army. (DN 17) 


Wherever they went, the lustre of the jewel extended for a 1/ojana round about. The 
lipht was like that of the rising sun, and the farmers started to plough the fields, 
the merchants opened their shops and the labourers began their work. “lt is 
daytime,” they thought. Thus did the Jewel-Treasure manifest for the king. (DN-a 
17) 


The next to appear is the Woman-Treasure, /ffhratana, a marvellously beautiful woman 
who will become the cakkzøaft7s chief queen. In the story of King Mahasudassana, this 


queen was named Subhadda. 


Then there appears to the king the Woman-lreasure. She ¡is lovely, beautiful, 
amiable, excellent, fair complexioned; she is not too tall, not too short, not too thin, 
not too fat, not too dark and not too pale. She surpasses the beauty of human 
women, and approaches the beauty of a đeøï. Her skin is as soft to the touch as 
cotton wool or the fluff of the silk cotton tree. In the cold season, her limbs are 
warm to the touch, and ¡n the hot season they are cool. Her body bears the scent of 


sandalwood, and her mouth smells like a lotus. The Woman-Treasure always rises 





268. A hattha is a fore-arm length, ¡.e. a cubit. Four affa would be five feet or about a metre and a halí. 
269. DN-a 17. Vepulla is a mountain near Rãjagaha. 


270. Ve]uria might also mean lapis-lazuli. 
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in the morning before the king, and goes to bed at night after him. She is always 
obedient and pleasant ¡in her speech and manner. The Woman-Treasure would 


never be unfaithful to the king even in thought, much less in body. (DN 17) 


The commentary adds a few details. The Woman-Treasure always comes either from 
Uttarakuru, where women are extraordinarily beautiful, or from the royal family of 
Madda. In the explanation of the adjective đassan7 (“beautiful”) it says that whoever 
lays eyes upon her becomes “deranged“ (kicczaikkhepa) (DN-a 17). Presumably, the 


cakkaonHHi is made of stronger stuff than most human males. 


After the Woman-Treasure, the Householder-Treasure (eahapatiratand) appears to the 
king. He is a man who due to his excellent kamma is born into great wealth and the 
king appoints him as finance minister (dhanarasiuaddhako, lit. “wealth-increaser”). With 
the power of the “divine eye“ (đ/bbacakkhu), also derived from his kamma, the 
Householder-Treasure can see a buried treasure even a 1/0/az below the surface of the 
earth (bid.). 


Then the Householder-Treasure appeared before the king. With the power of his 
divine eye, possessed as a result of his kamma, he could see where a treasure was 
buried, both owned and ownerless. He approached the king and said, “Remain at 
ease, deva,”1 I shall produce wealth for you.” At one time the king decided to test 
the Householder-Treasure and boarding a boat with him took ¡t to the middle of 
the Ganges River. There he said, “Householder, I would have some gold and coin.” 
The householder replied, “Well then, great king, have the boat taken to the river 
bank.“” “It ¡s ripht here, householder, that I would have gold and coin.” So the 
Householder-Treasure put both hands into the water and pulled up a pot filled 
with gold and with coins. “Is that enouph, great king, will that do, will that 
suffice?“ “That is enough, that will do, that will suffice.” (DN 17) 


The final treasure to appear is the Counsellor-Treasure (parinãakaratamn). 


Then the Counsellor-Ireasure appeared before the king. He was a man learned, 





271. Here, đeøa 1s uses as a respectful mode of address. 
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wise, clever and skillful2 He undertakes that which should be undertaken, he 
abandons that which should be abandoned and he maintains that which should be 
maintained. He approached the king and said, “Be at ease, great king, I shall advise 
you.” (ibid.) 


The Counsellor-Treasure was like the kingˆs eldest son. By the king“s merit and his 
own good kamma he knew the content of other peoples minds. He could 
determine if anyone within twelve 1/ø/ana intended the king“s welfare or the king/s 
harm. The king was well satisfed with him and appointed him adviser for all his 
affairs. (DN-a 17) 





272. Pandito 0tyaHo medhñuT patibalo. 
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3:1:13 INDITVIDUAL CAKKAVATIS 


Although it ¡is the rule that only one cakkauaffi can arise in a world-system at any given 
time, (AN 1: 278)both time and the number of world-systems in the cosmos are beyond 
counting. This means that in cosmological time and space there have been an infinitude 
Of cakkaonffis. The Buddha claimed that in his long wandering ¡n samsZra he had himself 
been, among many other things, a cakkzoaHi hundreds of times.ZỞ Despite these vast 


numbers only a very few cakkqøuaffis are mentioned by name in the texts. 


One of the most extensively treated ¡s King Mahäsudassana, (DN 17 & Jãt 95) one of the 
previous births of the Buddha, who may serve as an archetype for the career of all the 


cakkqauafHs. 


We first hear of Mahasudassana ¡in the Mahäparinibbñna Suifa, (DN 16) the sutta which 
describes the end of the Buddha“s lie. The Buddha has chosen the little town of 
Kusinarä in the Malla country for the site of his decease. Ananda protests, “Please, 


venerable sir, do not pass away ïn this small, barren remote town.”^”* 


and goes on to 
name several large famous cities as more dignified sites for this event. The Buddha 
replies that he should not say this, in ancient times Kusinärä was the site of the great 
city of KusävatT, the capital of the cakkøoaffi Mahãsudassana. The following sutta7” 
serves as an appendix to this passage and describes in detail the career of King 
Mahaãsudassana. This begins with the king performing the #osafha fast and the 
subsequent appearance of the Wheel and his bloodless conquest of all four continents. 
There then follows the appearance of the other six treasures of a cakkzøaffi. All of these 


events occur in the same way for every cakkqonHHi. 


Some particulars of King Mahasudassana5s reign are mentioned. He undertook 
extensive public works in the form of public bathing ponds and charitable distribution 


centres. These were all built with lavish magnificence; the bathing ponds were lined 


273. AN 7:62. The same is stated for the legendary teacher Sunetta at AN 7: 66. 


274. Khuddakanasarake uJJaàgalanasarake sñkhñnaearake, translated by Maurice Walshe poetically as “this 
miserable little town of wattle-and-daub, right in the jungle in the back of beyond!“ LDB, p. 266. 


275. DN 17, the Mahãsudassana Su†ta. 
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with tiles of gold, silver, beryl and crystal and had staircases leading ¡into the water 
made of the same precious materials. The charitable centres also operated on a scale 


well beyond mere soup kitchens: 


King Mahaãsudassana thoupht, “Suppose that on the banks of the bathing ponds I 
were to establish place of giving, such that those who want food can get it, those 
who want drink can get it, those who want clothing can get it, those who want 
vehicles can get them, those who want furniture can get it, and those who want 


women can get them and those who want gold or coïns can get that.” 


King Mahaäsudassana/s palace was built for him by Vessakamma, the architect of the 
devas. It was called the Dhømmapñsada (“Dhamma Palace”) and was of great size and 
magnificence. The Dhammapäsada measured a full ojana from east to west and a half 
yøjana from north to south. The decorations and furnishings are described at great 
length and everything was made of gold, silver, beryl and crystal. Among the notable 
ornaments of the palace were two nets of tinkling bells, one of gold with silver bells and 
one of silver with golden bells. When the wind stirred these bells the sound they made 
was like that of a skilled five piece orchestra; this sound was “lovely, exciting, pleasant 
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and intoxicating,“”“ and when it was heard the thirst of all the male and female 
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drunkards“” in the city of KusãvatT was relieved. 


The kings wealth was legendary and ¡is described as being in sets of eighty-four 


thousand. He had eighty-four thousand cities and the same number of palaces, gabled 


halls (køtZeãra), couches, elephants, chariots, jewels, wives, civil servants (eahapati),”” 





276. The commentary to this passage expands the mention of women to say that “those who want to be 
with women can get that.” This implies that a kind of state brothel is meant. 


277. Vageu ca raJanTuo ca khamnanTo ca ttadaniT/0 ca. 
278. Dhutfñ and sornđ. 


279. Lit. “house-holders”. I take them to be a kind of palace staff because their chief is said to be the 


ahapatiratana, the “Householder Treasure” who serves as a kind of fnance minister. 
&NHAP 
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noble retainers (khaffiya), and cows. As well, he had eighty-four thousand kot?° of 


øarments and made eighty-four thousand offerings of boiled rice morning and evening. 
The wealth of a cakkøuaffi is considered to be the summit of sensual enjoyment in the 
human realm, and yet compared to the pleasure enjoyed ¡in the deva realm it is like a 
pebble compared to the Himalaya Mountains, and neither of these ¡is even fit to be 


compared to the attainment of /Pbãna (MN 129). 


In the end, King Mahasudassana was wise enouph to see the emptiness of all this 
wealth and he spent the last period of his life living ¡n celibacy and meditation. His last 


conversation with Queen Subaddha (the Woman Treasure) is worth recounting: 


After many years, many hundreds of years, many thousands of years Queen 
Subaddha said to herself, “It is long since I visited King Mahãsudassana. Suppose Ï 
were to øo see him now?“ She told the women of the harem to wash their heads 
and dress ¡in their golden robes, “It is long since we visited King Mahasudassana, 
we shall go to see him now.“ She had the Householder Treasure muster the 
fourfold army and when all was ready Queen Subaddhã accompanied by the 


women of the harem and the fourfold army went to see King Mahasudassana. 


King Mahasudassana heard their approach and wondered, “What ¡is this great 
sound of many people?“ He left his chamber to investigate and saw Queen 


Subaddha leaning against the door-post. “Do not enter Queen, stay there.” 


Then the king ordered one of his servants to fetch his golden couch and place it 
outside the palace, among the golden paÌlm trees he had had erected there. There he 
lay himself down in the lion“s posture”®" with one foot placed upon the other, with 
mindfulness and clear comprehension. Seeing him like this, Queen Subaddhaã 
thought, “Very clear are the faculties of King Mahasudassana, his complexion is 


I7 


very bright and pure. May this not be the time of his passing away 





280. A kofi is a numerical value equal to ten million, so the king had eight hundred and forty billion 


garmentsl See appendix on units of measurement. 


281. Sihasew/a—this is the posture assumed by the Buddha at the time of his parinibbana. 
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She said to him then, “Deva,” of your eighty-four thousand cities, Kusaväti is the 
chief. Arouse desire for it, make an intention to live! Of your eighty-four thousand 
palaces, the Dhamma Palace is the chief. Arouse desire for it, make an intention to 


live!“ And so she went through the whole inventory of his wealth. 


The king replied, “DevT, for a long time your words were dear and pleasing to me. 


but now at the end they are not so.” 
“How then, Deva, should I speak to you?” 


“You should speak thus; “AlI things dear and pleasing will change, will be lost, 
will become otherwise. Do not, Deva, die filled with desire, to do so is suffering, to 
đo so is blameworthy. Of your eighty-four thousand cities, Kusaväti ¡s the chief. 
Abandon desire for it, do not arouse the intention to live... ” (And so forth 


throuph the entire inventory of King Mahasudassana“s possessions). 


Queen Subaddhã cried out and wept, and then wiping away her tears she rebeated 


this speech back to King Mahasudassana. 


King Mahasudassa died shortly afterward; just as a householder falls into 


drowsiness after enjoying a big meal, so did the approach of death feel to King 


Mahasudassana. After death, he appeared in the bzalrmaloka.ˆ° 


Mahaãsudassana lived in a period when the human life-span was much longer than it is 


now. Ït is said that he spent eighty-four thousand years engaged ¡in childish play, eighty- 


four thousand years as the viceroy (oparz/ja), for eighty-four thousand years he ruled as 


universal monarch and for another eighty-four thousand years he “lived the holy 


life” (brahtmacari/am cari) in the Dhamma Palace.”®* 


282. Here used as a common term of address to royalty. 


283. DN 17. This translation is somewhat abridged. 


284. Ibid. The numbers 84 (7x9) and 84,000 occurs not only here, but in many other contexts beginning 


with the Vedic religion and continưing in Buddhism, Jainism and later Hinduism. See Shah, undated. 
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Another cakkzoatl whose story is told in some detail is Da|hanemi.”” He was the 
founder of a lineage of cakkauatfis. When he had ruled for many thousands of years the 
Wheel slipped from its position ¡in the sky. Da|hanemi knowing this to be a sign that his 
lifespan was nearing its end, passed on his authority to his son, shaved his hair and 


beard and took up the life of a religious ascetic. 


Shortly after this, the Wheel disappeared altogether. The new king consulted with one 


of his learned counsellors and was told not to ørleve because, 


The Ariyan Dhamma Wheel is not an inheritance from your ancestors. Instead, you 
must perform the duties of a cakkzoaffi, and then it may come to pass that on a full 
moon night, when you have bathed your head and are performing the posafha rite 
on the royal balcony, then the Ariyan Dhamma Wheel may appear to you, 


thousand-spoked, with hub and rim, complete in all its parts. 


The duties of a cakkzuaffi are then explained in some đetail: 


Making the Dhamma your support, you should honour the Dhamma, respect the 
Dhamma, esteem the Dhamma, reverence the Dhamma. Honouring the Dhamma, 
you should take it as your emblem and your banner and acknowledge the 


Dhamma as your overlord. 


You should establish riphteous (đhammika) protection, watch and ward, over your 
kinsfolk, your army, your nobles (khaffiya) and dependents, over brahmins and 
householders, over city folk and country folk, sawzas and brahmins, as well as the 
birds and beasts. 


Do not allow any unrighteousness (adhømmakãra) to exist in your kingdom. To 
those that are in poverty, give wealth. And whatever szzzas and brahmins may 
dwell in your kingdom who have gone beyond pride and negligence, who live 
with patience and forbearance, calmed, disciplined and cooled; these you should 
approach and consult with from time to time, asking them what ¡is skillful, what is 
unskillful, what is blameless and what is blameworthy, what should be followed 


and what not, and what actions will lead in time to misery and suffering, and what 





285. His story is told in DN 26. 
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actions will lead to well-being and happiness. And having heard them, you should 
thereafter avoid unskillful actions and perform skillful actions. These are the duties 
of a cakkaoafi. (DN 26) 


The new king followed this advice and performed the duties of a cakkauaffi. As a result, 
the Wheel appeared to him and he went to on to complete the career of a cakkqoafti by a 
bloodless conquest of all four continents. In his turn, he also saw the Wheel slip from its 
place, handed over power to his own son and went forth into asceticism. This pattern 
was followed by a third, fourth, fifth and sixth succeeding king.”% However, the seventh 
king in Da|hanemis line failed in the duty of providing wealth to the poor. As a result, 
not only did the Wheel not appear for him, but crime became prevalent in his realm as 
the poor soupht wealth by other means. This began a whole cascade of evil 
developments; punishment, violence, falsehood and so forth and initiated the long cycle 
of cosmic decline during which human lifespans diminish. This is the cosmic-historical 


phase in which we are presently living.” 


The same sutta which tells the story of King Dalhanemi and his heirs also predicts the 
arising of a future cakkzøoaifi named Saủkha. He will rule during a future period of the 
cosmic cycle, when human life-spans have again risen to eighty thousand years. His 
capital city will be Ketumati, on the site of Baranasi (Benares). He will rebuild the 
renowned one hundred storey palace of the ancient king Mahapanada.”” During his 
reign the final Buddha of this kappa will also arise, who will be known as Metteyya. 
After ruling for some unspecified time, King Sankha will give up the palace of 
Mahapanada, dedicating its use to szmznas, brahmins, wanderers, the poor and 
destitute. He will then shave his hair and beard and ordain as a bhikkhu under Buddha 
Metteyya (DN 26). 


Two other cakkaoaffis are known to have lived at the same time as a Buddha. One 


unnamed cakkzuaffi lived during the time of Sujata Buddha, in a previous kappa. He is 





286. Other than Da|hanemi, none of these kings are named ¡in the texts. 
287. See § 2:5 & 2.6. 


288. for Mahãpanada see Jãt 489. 
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said to have given the four continents as a gift offering to the saneha.”” During the time 
of Kondañña Buddha, during a previous kappa, the Bodhisatta who eventually took 
birth as Siddhattha Gotama was a cakkzoatfi named Vijitävĩ who undertook to provide 


for one trillion bhikkhus.”?” 


Atone time Ananda had taken birth as a cakkzøaffi by the name of Kalinga. 


One day King Kalinga surrounded by his retinue which stretched over thirty-six 
øjana mounted his elephant which resembled the peak of Mount Kelãsa, intending 
to visit his mother and father with grand pageantry. The king and his retinue 


ascended into the air and went on their way. 


However, when they reached the site of all the Buddhas victories, the very navel of 
the earth, the Mahabodhimanda,”” the elephant was unable to fly any further. The 
king urged him to go on, admonishing him again and again, but the elephant was 


unable to fly over that place. 


The øuzolita (chief brahmin) of the king descended to earth to investigate and 
ascertained that this place was indeed the Mahabodhimanda. He rose up in the air 
again and reported this to the king. “This ¡s the place where all the Buddhas have 
utterly destroyed the defilements. No one can fly over this circle, not even Sakka 


himself. Descend to earth, sire, and pay homage.” 


But the royal elephant, pierced again and again by the goad, had been unable to 
endure the pain and had died. The king did not know that his mount was dead 
and still sat on his back. The ørohifa told him, “Majesty, your elephant ¡is dead. 


289. Jat-nid 1. This offering was said to have been emulated by King Aáoka who gave the whole of 
Jambudipa (¡.e. India) to the Sangha and redeemed it with four hundred thousand gold pieces. See Strong 
2014:287. 


290. Jãt-nid 1. Malalasekera states in the DPPN entry “cakkauatt that cakkaoatis always arise in dark 
kappas during which no Buddha appears. These two counter-examples prove that must be an error. “One 
trilion bhikkhus”“—the text gives the number as kofi-safasahassa, a hundred thousand koi¡. Admittedly kofi 


as a numerical term is somewhat flexible but is usually taken to mean ten million. 


291. Mahabodhimanda—“the great circle of awakening” ¡s the spot near Bodhgaya where all the Buddhas 


sit and attain full awakening. 
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Mount another.“ By the power of the king“s merit another elephant of the Uposatha 
breed appeared at that place in an instant. As soon as the king had dismounted the 


first elephant, its carcass fell to the earth. 


King Kalinga was delighted by the Mahabodhimanda and he ordered that all the 
inhabitants of the world should pay homage to the Bodhi Tree with garlands of 


flowers for seven days. (Jat 479) 


There is one cakkzoatfi who enjoyed a particularly spectacular career, this was King 
Mandhätu. 


Mandhãtu was endowed with the seven treasures and the four powers and 
established a universal monarchy (cakkaoattirajjam). When he clenched his left fist 
and sprinkled ¡t using his right hand, in an instant (lit. “in a finger-snap of time”) 
there fell a rain of the seven precious things, knee deep; so wonderful a man was 
he. For eighty-four thousand years he engaged ¡in childish play, for eighty-four 
thousand years he served as viceroy (opara//a) and for eighty-four thousand years 


he ruled as cakkzoafti. The measure of his life-span was incalculable.”” 


One day the king was unable to satisfy some sensual desire and so became 
discontented. His councillors asked him why he was looking unhappy and he 
replied, “Considering the power of my merit, what ¡is this kingdom? Is there 


another place more delightful?“ They answered, “The đeualoka, great king.” 


So having sprinkled the Wheel, King Mandhatu together with his retinue went to 
the realm of the Catumaharajika Devas. The Four Great Kings came forth to greet 
him with garlands of deva flowers in their hands and surrounded by a great 
company of lesser devas. Having received him, they took him into their realm and 
gave him kingship over it. There, surrounded by his own retinue, he exercised 


kingship for a very long time. 


But there too he was unable to satisíy his desire and he grew discontented. The 


Four Great Kings enquired as to why he looked unhappy and King Mandhatu 





292. Asankhueuwa. This word is also used to indicate a fixed period of time, one of the four phases of a 
mahãknppa. However in this case the noun kappa is absent so I am inclined to interpret it literally. 
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asked, “Is there another deva realm more delightful than this one?“ “There is, 
deva,”Ở another đeøaloka of which we are the servants. The Tãvatimsa devaloka is 
more delightful than this.“ King Mandhatu having sprinkled the Wheel went forth 
with his retinue to the Tavatimsa đeøaloka. There Sakka the đeuarZ/a came forth to 
greet him with garlands of deva flowers in his hand and surrounded by a great 
company of lesser devas. Sakka took him by the hand and said, “Come this way, 


great king.“ 


While the king was walking along among the company of devas, his chief 
councillor”° took the Wheel and together with the king“s retinue descended to the 
paths of men and entered his own city. Sakka led Mandhatu ¡into the realm of 
Tavatimsa and divided the đeøatãs into two companies, having severed his realm in 
two he gave one half to Mandhatu to rule. From that time, there were two kings 
ruling ¡in the kingdom. As time went by, Sakka exhausted his thirty-six million year 
lifespan and đied. Another Sakka came into existence there. This Sakka, too, lived 
out his lifespan and died. In this way, thirty six Sakkas died and yet Mandhãtu in 


his human state continued to rule over the deva kingdom. 


As time went on the measure of the king's sensual desires increased and the 
thought occurred to him, “What is half a kingdom to me? I shall kill Sakka and 
make myself the sole king.“ But he could not kill Sakka. Desire (fzhä) was the root 
of his downfall. His life force began wasting away and his body was afflicted with 
old age. But a human body cannot be destroyed in a đeøaloka, so he fell to earth and 
landed ¡in a park. The park keeper announced his arrival to the royal family and 


they came and prepared a couch for him in the park. There the king lay, exhausted. 


They asked him, “Deva, do you have anything to tell us?“ He replied, “You may 
announce this to the populace; the great king Mandhatu, ruler of the four 
continents and the two thousand islands, a cakkøuatri, having ruled for a long time 


over the realm of the Four Great Kings, came to rule in the đeøaloka through the 


293. Deua was a common form of address to a monarch; ironically used here by an actual deva addressing 


a human being. 


294. Parinãuakaratana—one of the seven treasures, not as Cowell translates “his eldest son”, Cowell 1995, 
Vol. IL, p. 217. 
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lives of thirty-six Sakkas, was unable to satisfy his desires and now his time is 


done.“ Having said this, he đied and went according to his kamma. (Jãt 258) 


Mandhatu has a double connection to Gotama Buddha. Not only was he a previous 
birth of the Buddha himself (ibid.) but he was also the Buddha“s ancestor, and himself a 
đirect descendent of Mahasammata (“the great elect”), the first king chosen by the 


people in the dawn of time.”” 


One other detail is told of Mandhatu“s reign. It seems that while he was ruling together 
with Sakka in Tãvatimsa, sitting beside him on the pandwkømbala throne, Mandhatu 
began to think himself the equal of Sakka, and becoming accustomed to existence in the 
daoaloka he grew forgetful of his human domains. In his absence the chief councillor 
ruled in his place as a viceroy, with Mandhatu⁄“s sandals placed on a golden slab as an 
emblem of authority. The Wheel in the meanwhile had fallen and became stuck fast in 
the earth. Many people from the other three island-continents had come to Jambudipa 
during Mandhatus reign, thinking, “lt is in Jambudipa that there arise Buddhas, 
paccekabuddhas, great disciples and cakkzoaftis. The noblest humans are born there, 
JambudTpa ¡is the best and most delightful land.“ Now, with the Wheel earth-bound 
they were unable to return home and they asked the viceroy to give them lands in 
Jambudipa to live. This was the origin of the Kuru land settled by the people from 
Uttarakuru, Videha settled by those from Pubbavideha and Aparanta by those of 


Aparagoyäna.” 


King Mandhatu ¡is reckoned “foremost in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures,“ (AN 4: 
15) because he enjoyed the sensual delights of both the human and deva worlds 
throuph a very long life (AN-a 4: 15). His career, and his final words, are emblematic of 


the truth that desire can never be satiated. 


295. Sn-a 2:13 gives the genealogy, see also DPPN under Okkãka. For Mahasammata see DN 27. 


296. DN-a 15. DPPN identifies the countries as follows: Kuru was “district around Thaãnesar, with its 
capital Indapatta, near the modern Delhi”, Videha was a “kingdom bordered on the Ganges, (across from) 
Magadha”, and Aparanta “comprises the territory of Northern Gujarat, Kathiãwar, Kachch and Sindh “. 
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3:1:14 PACCEKABUDDHAS 


Before considering the highest manifestation of a mahãpurisa, a fully awakened Buddha, 
we need to put him into context by briefly examining the other classes of awakened 


beings. 


There are three kinds of persons who have fully realized øbbãna, made an end of birth 
and death and fully transcended samsZra. These are the arahant, the paccekabuddha and 
the sammiãsambuddha (“perfectly self-awakened one.”)}” All three are arahani 
(“perfected”). The first category, the arahants per se, are sñuaka (“disciples”), because they 
attain to full awakening during the dispensation of a Buddha and have his teachings as 
a guide. The other two are qualified as “self-awakened” (-sam)”?” because they attain to 


full awakening purely by their own efforts, without the benefit of a guide. 


The appearance of a sammasamtbuddhi”” 


in the world is a very rare event of profound 
cosmological importance. As we have seen, there may be only one such Buddha ïn a 
field of ten thousand world-systems at a time (§ 1:17) and many aeons may pass 
without any Buddha arising at all. During the periods when no Buddha teaching ¡s 
extant, that is to say during the great majority of cosmic time, some individuals may 
become fully awakened by their own efforts but without undertaking teaching on a 
large scale or íounding a movement which survives their death. These are the 


paccekabuddhas. 


The word pacceka 1s defined by PED as “each one, single, by oneself, separate, various, 
several”, and øaccekabuddha is often translated as “solitary Buddha” or “silent Buddha.” 
The definition of a paccekabuddha as given in the commentaries is, “A paccekabuddha 1s 
awakened by himself, but he does not awaken others. He penetrates the essence of the 
meaning (zffharasa) but not the essence of reality (đhømmarasa). They are not able to 


formulate the transcendent truths into words and teach them. Theïr realization is like a 


297. Pp 2, “What persons are at peace? The øaccekabuddha and the tathagata's arahant disciples. What 
person is at peace and pacifies others? The Buddha". 


298. The paccekabuddha is sometimes referred to as paccekasarmibuddha. See for example DN 16 and MN 26. 


299. Generally, when the word “Buddha” appears unmodified, it is referring to a sanuñsambuddha. 
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dream seen by a mute person“” (Sn-a 1:3). 


The øaccekabuddha is portrayed as living the life of an ascetic (samana), wearing the 
“yellow robe” and gơing for alms with a begging bowl.””? They usually live in remote 
places, particularly on Mt Gandhamadana in the Himavä (§ 1:12). They travel to the 
habitations of ordinary humankind by flying throuph the air with their psychic powers 
(E.g. Dhp-a 10:11). 


The image of a paccekabuddha as being “solitary” is mainly based on the Khageaøisãna 
Sutta of the Sutta Nipata,"°" which praises in repeated stanzas the virtue of a solitary life 
with the refrain, “Wander lonely, like the rhinoceros.” Althouph the text does not 
explicitly mention paccekabuddhas, the commentary interprets the entire sutta as being 
about them, with stories of individual paccekabuddhas attached to various stanzas. 
Elsewhere ¡in the sources, the øaccekabuddha is not always portrayed as being a lonely 
wanderer but is depicted as living in community with other paccekabuddhas. A 
common number is five hundred; at one time there were five hundred paccekabuddhas 
living in a cavern in Mt Isigili near Rajagaha (MN 116). Eive hundred are often 
mentioned as dwelling on Mt Gandhamadana (Dhp-a 10:11). There is one very curious 
story about a woman, Padumavatr, who on account of the merit made by giving five 
hundred grains of rice and a lotus flower to a øaccekabuddha had her wish granted and 
became the mother of five hundred sons, all of whom became paccekabuddhas when 
they reached adulthood. It is said that only one of these sons was born from her womb, 
in the natural way, and the rest were “moisture-born” (samsedz/)."" 

It is also not quite accurate to call them “silent.” They do live in community and take 
disciples. However, a øaccekabuddha is unable to teach the profound aspects of the 
Dhamma he has seen and their students are given instruction only ¡in the “minor 


duties”, which would have included basic meditation instruction (Dhp-a 21:1). 





300. See for example Dhp-a 1:7, 2:1, 10:11. See also Kloppenborg 1983 for a thorough discussion of 
paccekabuddhas. 


301. Sn 1:3. See Kloppenborg 1983 for a discussion. 


302. AN-a 1:237. Sarrsedz/a usually refers to the mode of birth of such things as maggots which arise from 
decay. It is hard to imagine exactly what it might mean ¡in this context. 
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3:1:15 THE SAMMASAMBUDDHA 


The appearance of a Buddha in the world is an exceedingly rare event. As we have seen, 
(§ 2:10) there can only ever be one Buddha at a time ¡in a field consisting of ten thousand 
cakkaualas. Furthermore, long ages may pass between Buddhas when the teachings are 
utterly forgotten. A Buddha ¡s the supreme form of manifestation in the entire cosmos. 
When a Buddha-to-be ¡is born, he declares his status immediately upon emerging from 


his mother”s womb: 


It is the natural order of things (đhammaiä) that immediately after being born he 
places his feet frmly and evenly upon the ground with his face to the north and 
takes seven steps under the shade of a white parasol.”3 Then he stands surveying 
the four directions and đeclares in a majestic voice,°* “I am the highest (zeeo) in 
the entire world, I am the eldest (/e†fha) in the entire world, Ï am supreme (seƒfa) in 
the entire world. This is my final birth; there will be no more becoming for me.” 
This ¡s the natural order of things. (DN 14) 


The Abhidhamma defines a sa#uãsambuddha thus: 


What person is a samnñsambuddha? Here a certain person who from among those 
things (đhamzmn3) not heard before awakens to the truth by himself; he attains 
omniscience (szbbaffiutn) and mastery of the powers (balesu 0asibhomm). This 


person we call a samnãsarnbuddha” (Pp 1) 


The doctrine of the Buddha/s omniscience became very important to the tradition in the 
commentarial period. In the Jatakas, the attainment of omniscience ¡s frequently cited as 
the goal of the Bodhisatta and becomes virtually the equivalent o£ Buddhahood.”” 
However, judging by the evidence of the suttas, the Buddha does not seem to have 


claimed this for himself. In the Tevijjavacchagotta Sutta (MN 71) the ascetic Vacchagotta 


303. The white parasol, sefacchatta, was an emblem of sovereignty. The commentary says it was held aloft 
by devas who were invisible to the onlookers. 


304. Asabhim, lit. “bull-like”. 


305. See for example, Jãt 72, Jãt 132, Jãt 148, Jãt 547, etc. 
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asks the Buddha 1f what he has heard from others 1s true, that: 


The szman~a Gotama ¡is all-knowing (sabbaññn) and all-seeing (sabbadassøi), that he 
claims unbroken knowledge and vision thus: walking or standing, sleeping or 


waking, knowledge and vision are continually present. 


The Buddha definitively rejects this claim, saying that those who speak thus are 
misrepresenting him. When Vacchagotta inquires as to what he might say to others if 
asked, so as to represent the Buddha“s position correctly, the Buddha answers that he 
should cite the Three Knowledges of a Buddha (feøi//a). That is, the knowledge of all his 
past lives “throuph many kappas of unfolding and ¡infolding”, the knowledge of the 
way beings rise and fall according to their kamma and the supreme knowledge of 


destruction of the root defilements (ãszøä). 


The position becomes more nuanced ¡in the Kannakatthala Sutta (MN 90) ¡in which King 
Pasenadi asks the Buddha iïf it is true that he asserted that it is not possible for anyone 
to be “all-knowing and all-seeing and to have unbroken knowledge and vision.” The 
Buddha denied having said this and corrected the statement of his position; he had said 
that it was not possible for anyone to know all and see all at once (sakidcoa). While this 
statement falls short of an actual claim to omniscience, it certainly leaves the door open 
for what became the established doctrine in the Theravada tradition: that of a kind of 
qualified omniscience. While the Buddha ¡s capable of knowing all things, he only 
actually knows something if and when he adverts his mind to it; he does not know all 
things simultaneously.”"" This view is also supported by the Buddha“s statement that, 
“whatever can be seen, heard, sensed or cognized ... that I know“ (AN 4: 24). In a note, 
Bhikkhu Bodhi comments that this way of phrasing would seem to limit the knowledge 
of the Buddha to that which can be known and this “would exclude much of the future, 
which is not predetermined.”?”” Perhaps we should not investigate this matter too 
closely; the Buddha also said that trying to conceive the range of a Buddha/s knowledge 


can only lead to either frustration or madness (AN 4: 77). 





306. MiI 4:1/2 (eng. v1, p142). See also the long passage from the Visuddhimagea commentary which 
ÑNanamoli has translated as note 7 to chapter 7 of The Path oƒ Purificntion. 


307. Bhikkhu Bodhi, NDB, note 662. 
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The other part of the definition of a sammnñsambuddha mentions the “powers” (baia) of a 
Buddha. There are some variant lists but the standard one consists of ten powers, 0 and 
these also are mostly concerned with defining the supernormal knowledge of a Buddha. 


The ten powers are: 


1. The knowledge of the possible and the impossible. There is a long list of these. 
It includes various aspects of ripht view, such as “it is not possible that a 
person possessed of right view should regard any compounded thing as 
permanent.“ The list also says that it is impossible that two Buddhas or 
cakkaoaffis can co-exist in the same world-system. It is further stated that it is 
Impossible for a woman to become a Buddha, a cakkzoatti, Mara, Brahmaäã or 
Sakka. Finally it is stated that is impossible that a skilful bodily action will 


lead to an unhappy result and the reverse. 
2. The knowledge of the workings of kamma and its result. 


3. The knowledge of the “ways leading everywhere“ (sabbatthaeñmini patipadn). 
This refers to knowing which thoughts and actions lead to rebirth into a 


particular realm. 


4. The knowledge of the various elements in the world. This is the knowledge of 


the aggregates, elements and bases which comprise the world. 
5. The knowledge of the diversity in the disposition of beings. 


6. The knowledge of the inferior or superior faculties and characters of other 


beings. 


7. The knowledge of the various factors and aspects involved ¡n the jhãnas and 


other meditative states. 
8. The recollection of all his previous existences going back many kappas. 


9. The knowledge of the passing away and re-arising of beings. He sees various 





308. AN 10:21 and MN 12 list the ten powers. AN 6: 64 has an abbreviated list of six and AN 5: 11 has a 
quite different list of five. The definitions are taken from the Abhidhamma Vibhanga 16,10. 
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beings of good or bad character passing away from one existence and re- 


arising ¡in another happy or miserable state. 


10. The knowledge of the destruction of the root defilements (Zszø3). This 
constitutes the complete purification of his being and is synonymous with the 
attainment of buddhahood. 


Some of these powers may be shared by other awakened beings but are present in their 
fullness only in a samnñsambuddha. Taking the recollection of past lives as an example, 
those of other sects may recollect back 40 kappas at a maximum. Ordinary arahants may 
recollect back between 100 and 1000 kappas. One of the eighty great đisciples can recall 
back 100,000 kappas. The two chief disciples can recall one asañkhe/a and 100,000 
kappas. A paccekabuddha can recall two asañkheya and 100,000 kappas. But there ¡is no 
limit to how far back a sammñsambuddha can recall.”? A Tittle later in the same text, this is 
represented metaphorically with the power of each person's knowledge of recollection 
compared to a source of light. The knowledge of a yogi from another sect is like the 
light of a glow worm. The light of an ordinary arahant is like that of a candle. That of a 
great disciple ¡s like a torch, that of a chief disciple ¡is like the morning star. But the 
knowledge of a paccekabuddha is like that of the moon and that of a samumñãsambuddhn 1s 


like the sun in all its glory adorned with one thousand rays (Vism 13: 19). 


There ¡is a profound archetypal aspect to the lives of the samnasarnbuddhas. The career of 
every Buddha which appears in the world follows a stereotypical pattern. This is 
illustrated by the circumstances surrounding his conception and birth. The Mahãpadãnan 


Suffa (DN 14) contains a passage which đetails the events in each Bodhisatta s early life: 


1. Every Bodhisatta descends into his mothers womb mindful and fully aware 
(safa sampajãna). This means that his conception is not like that of ordinary 
people who are overwhelmed by confusion and forget their previous 
existence. The Bodhisatta had spent his immediately prior existence as a deva 
in Tusita, and he has descended into the human realm voluntarily and 


consciously at the request of the other devas. 





309. Vism 13.16—an øsaiúkheyyñ in this context may mean a multiple of ?ahãkappas, as in the 
Abhidharmnakoáa system. 
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2. When the Bodhisatta descends into his mothers womb, a brilliant light 
illuminates the entire ten thousand-fold world-system, even ¡including the 


lokantarika nirayas.""" 


3. The four Great Deva Kings (cãtumaharjika) descend to the expectant mother“s 
chamber and stand constant guard with drawn swords over the Bodhisatta 


and his mother. 


4. After the Bodhisatta has entered her womb, his mother becomes completely 


virtuous and keeps the precepts flawlessly. 


5. While the Bodhisatta ¡is in her womb, no sensuous thoughts of sexual desire 
enter into the mind of his mother. Should any man attempt to approach her 


with đesire, his feet become rooted to the spot, as if bound by divine chains. 


6. Nevertheless the Bodhisattas mother fully enjoys the pleasures of the five 
senses in the form of music, food and costly garments and ornaments which, 
due to the great kamma of the Bodhisatta, stream in as gift offerings from all 


đirections. 


7. While she is bearing the Bodhisatta in her womb, his mother is free of all 
disease and distress. Furthermore, the fetus ¡is fully visible to her. She sees 


him seated cross-legøed within her womb in peaceful repose. 


8. Seven days after the Bodhisatta s birth, his mother đies. The commentary says 
this is because, having borne the Bodhisatta, her womb is now like a sacred 
chamber and must not be defiled by the entrance of any man“s seed. And 
since she is still in the prime of her lie and very beautiful, it would be 


impossible for her to guard her womb. 


9. Whereas the period of gestation for most women is somewhat variable, for the 


Bodhisatta s mother it is always precisely ten months.""! 





310. The “inter-world hells”. See § 3:3,20. 


311. Ten lunar months is meant which would be closer to nine months in our calendar. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


1ó. 


In the passage describing each of these wondrous events, the text concludes with the 
refrain a/amnettha dhammatñ which may be rendered, “this here ¡is the natural order.” The 
life of a Buddha follows a fixed pattern as an unfolding of natural law. Perhaps nothing 
illustrates the archetypical pattern of a Buddha“s career so evocatively as an incident 
following his meal of milk-rice received from the girl Sujatä just prior to his awakening. 
When the Bodhisatta had finished his meal, he placed the golden cụp into the stream of 


The Bodhisattas mother always gives birth while standing up. 


When the Bodhisatta emerges from his mothers womb he is received on a 
golden net by suddhZoãsa bralmas."'” He ¡is then passed to the Four Great 
Kings who receive him on a cloth of cheetah hide (z/imappaoen"”Š ). He is only 


then handed over to the human attendants. 


The newly born Bodhisatta therefore does not come into contact with the 
earth. He ¡s laid out on a piece of pure white cloth and the Four Great Kings 


announce, “Rejoice, đeøï, a son of great power is born to you!” 


The Bodhisatta emerges pure and clean from his mothers womb, undefiled 


by blood or mucus. 


Two streams of water appear from the sky, one warm and one cool, and 


ceremonially bathe the Bodhisatta and his mother. 


The Bodhisatta immediately after his birth takes seven steps and, standing 
under a white parasol, announces “[ am the highest in the world, I am 
supreme ¡in the world, I am the eldest in the world. This is my last birth, for 


me there will be no more becoming. 


A great light fills the ten thousand-fold world-system as it did at the time of 


his conception."'° 





312. Devas of the “Pure Abodes” who are ãnagami. See § 3:6,17. 


313. Following PED definition. GGB has “black antelope hide". 


314. DN 14 and commentary. 
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the Nerañjara River where it came to rest with a clinking sound upon a pile of three 
other golden cups left there by the three previous Buddhas of this kappa. The sound 
wakened the ancient nãga king Mahakala who exclaimed his surprise that another 
Buddha had come into the world.”'? 


The great cosmic sipnificance of the key events in the Buddha“s life is shown by the 
manifestation of many signs and wonders. These occur when a Bodhisatta is conceived, 
born, awakened and when as a sømmñsambuddha he preaches the first điscourse and 
when he enters 0arinibbãma (¡.e. dies). Besides the great light mentioned ¡in the sutta, the 
commentaries embellish the list with many more. Musical instruments spontaneouslÌy 
begin playing by themselves. Everywhere those in bondage are freed as chains and 
prison walls burst asunder. The blind can see, the deaf hear and the crippled walk. Trees 


burst into fruit and flower, and even the fires of irz/a go out temporarily."'" 


The single most important moment ¡in all of cosmic history ¡is not the awakening of a 
Buddha; rather, it is the moment when he successfully passes his teaching on and the 
first of his disciples has his “đhamma eye opened” (¡.e. he attains sofaparHi, the first of 
four stages of awakening). This moment ¡s called the “Turning of the Wheel of 
Dhamma“” (dhøœmmacakkam paoafrita). For Gotama, the historical Buddha of our epoch, 
this occurred when, shortly after his own awakening undđer the Bodhi Tree, he spoke a 
điscourse on the Four Noble Truths to his five former companions in austerity. One of 
them, Kondañña, declared, “That which ¡s subject to arising, is subject to cessation.” The 
content of this utterance is significant because it does not follow from the content of the 
Buddha“s talk in any obvious or logical way. Kondañña had attained to the first stage of 
awakening and had an independent glimpse of ultimate truth. The Buddha declared 
“Kondañña knowsl“ and a great cry of rejoicing spread upward through the cosmos, 
beginning with the local bhñmmma (“earth-bound”) devas and spreading from them from 
realm to realm all the way to the brahma worlds. “The Bhagava (“Blessed One”) at the 
deer park of Isipatana in Baranasi has turned the supreme Wheel of Dhamma; it cannot 
be turned back by any samana or brahmin or ra or deva or brahma whatsoever in the 


I7 


world!“ (SN 56:11) At that moment the cosmic game of samsZra changed. There was 





315. Ap-a-nid. See also GGPB p. 303. 


316. From the Buddhavamsa commentary, in GGB p. 227-28. 
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now a way out, a door to the deathless had opened for all beings. 


A sammñsambuddha ¡is the ultimate state possible for a human being; he is the “best of 
bipeds (đøipadam settho)“ (SN 1:14). Indeed, having transcended szms4ric becoming he 


1s, in a sense, beyond the entire cosmos. 


Just as a lotus is born in the water, grows in the water but stands above the water 
undefiled by the water; so is the 7zfhZeata born in the world and grows up ¡n the 
world, but has overcome the world and stands undefiled by the world. (SN 22:94) 


Some schools of Buddhism were unwilling to allow the Buddha human status at all. 
One of the controversies in the Kathavatthu records a refutation of the view that the 
Buddha never really took human biírth at all but remained ¡in the Tusita đeøaloka and 
merely sent a mind-made body (6wmifaripa) to the earth to teach the Dhamma.”'“ This 
docetic approach ¡s quite contrary to the spirit of the original texts. While the Pali texts 
exalt the state of Buddhahood, they never deny the human state from which it was 
achieved. In the Buddha“s last days, he suffered from the ravages of age like any other 
mortal: “this body is like an old cart held together with straps.””# A large part of the 
wonder of the Buddha“s extraordinary accomplishment is that it was done here, in the 


ordinary human realm. 


317. Kv 18: 1. In the Pali commentaries the Buddha did occasionally make use of a #6nifta body for special 
purposes. See DN-a 20 and Dhp 14:2. 


318. DN 16. Another of the Kathãvatthu dialogues refutes the view that the Buddha's excrement smelt like 
perfume. Kv 18: 4. 
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CHAPTER TWO - THEANIMAL REALM 


EANI TIRACCHANA—THE ANIMAL REALM 


In Buddhist cosmology, animals are considered a separate ezfi or destination of rebirth. 
The most common term in Pali for “animal” is fracchãna which derives from firaccha 
“across, obliquely” conveying the idea that animals go about on all fours with their 
spines horizontal to the ground (See PED). The word f/racchãna is sometimes used as an 
adjective meaning “debased or lowly“ ¡in such compounds as firacchãnakatha “idle 
chatter”, lit. “animal talk” or f/racchãnaoi7jãa “low knowledge” referring to such arts as 
astrology, palmistry etc (DN 1). In the Vinaya rule forbidding the killing of animals, (Vin 
Pãc 61) firacchãna is defined as equivalent to øZna which means “breathing thing”. The 
animal realm is often referred to collecHvely as the tracchñnao1, “the animal 


womb ;r319 


The f7racchãnayoni is said to be the most diverse of the five øz// (6N 22:100) (destinations 
of rebirth). In the commentary to the Vinaya rule cited above, when an example is 
needed for the very smallest and most inconsequential animal, bed-bug egøgs 
(mahgeulabjaka) are mentioned (Vin-a Pãc 61). On the other end of the scale, the largest 
animals of alÏ are certain giant sea-monsters which can be as big as one thousand 1/0jaa 
from head to tail (Jat 537). A birth as an animal ¡is considered one of the unfortunate 
ones, better than z4 but worse than becoming a peta (MN 97). The particular 
suffering of the animals is described as being subject to capture in nets and traps or to 
being forced to pull carts by use of a whip or a goad (AN-a 1: 418). Immoral behaviour 
in general leads to rebirth as an animal, (AN 10: 176) but certain actions are specifically 
cited, including the holding of false-views (micchaditthi),””° cruelty, (AN 6:18) breaking 
precepts (AN 8: 40) and concealing offences (AN 2: 26). A person who sneaks around to 
commit misdeeds ¡is said to be subject to rebirth as a creeping animal such as a snake, 


scorpion, centipede, mongoose, cat, mouse or owl (AN 10: 216). 





319. See for instance the list of the five øzf in DN 33. 


320. DN 12—“Wrong view leads to one of two destinies, either ?7ra/a or an animal birth.”. 
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The BZlapandïta SuHta (MN 129) attributes birth ín the animal world to greediness for 
flavours (zaszđo) and to the doing of evil deeds (pãpãmi kammami karifoä). The text 
especially mentions brahmins who eagerly chase after offerings, being reborn as those 
animals who chase after the flavour of dung, cocks, pigs, dogs and jackals. The sutta 


øoes on to elaborate on the suffering endured ¡in the f/racchãnayoni: 


There are, bhikkhus, living beings arisen among the animals (firacchãnagatñ pãn3) 
who live in đarkness, grow old in đarkness and die in darkness. These include 
moths, maggots and worms, among others. Those fools who are greedy for 
flavours and commit evil deeds here, when their time comes and the body breaks 


up after death arise in companionship with those beings that live in darkness. 


There are animals that live in water, grow old in water and die in water. These 
include fish, turtles and crocodiles ... There are animals that live in filth, grow old 
in filth and die ¡in filth. They live in rotten fish, stinking corpses, rotten food, 
cesspools and sewers. Those fools who are greedy for flavours and commit evil 
deeds here, when their time comes and the body breaks up after death arise in 


companionship with those beings that live in filth. 


I could speak in very many ways, bhikkhus, about the sufferings ¡in the 
tiracchãnayori. [t is not easy to find a parable to express it, so preat is the suffering 


of the f/racchãnaoni. 


Suppose, bhikkhus, that a person was to throw a yoke with a single hole into the 
Øreat ocean, and it was carried about in all directions by the winds. Suppose there 
were a blind tortoise that emerged from the ocean once every hundred years. What 
do you think, bhikkhus, would that tortoise put his neck through the hole in the 
yoke? - He might, bhante, after some very long period of time. — Sooner, bhikkhus, 
would that blind turtle put his neck through the yoke than would a fool escape 


back to the human realm once having fallen to a lower realm (ơinipäia). 


Wlhy ¡is that? Because there is no dhamma-faring there, no peace, no đo¡ïng of good 
deeds or making of merit. There is only mutual devouring there; there the strong 


consume the weak. 


E, bhikkhus, that fool after some long time regains the human state it is into a low 
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family that he is born; a family of outcastes, hunters, bamboo gatherers, carters Or 
refuse cleaners. Among such clans is he reborn. There he is poor; he finds little food 
with much difficulty. There clothing ¡is hard to come by. He ¡is of bad colour, ugÌy, 
deformed, sickly, blind or crippled or palsied. He gets no food, drink, clothing, 
vehicles, garlands, dwelling, bedding or lights. There he misconducts himself by 
body, speech and mind and at the break-up of the body he arises after death in a 
lower birth, even in #?ra/a. Such ¡s the nature of the total and utter fool. (MN 129) 


Thus it is easy to fall into the animal realm, but difficult to escape it. The number of 
humans and devas who fall into the lower realms is greater than the number who take a 
better rebirth, (SN 56:97 f, Eng. 56:102 f.) and the number of animals who are reborn as 
humans or devas ¡is small (SN 56:105, Eng. 56:123 f.). The number of beings ¡in the 
animal realm is very great indeed. “The number of ants or termites in a single mound is 
beyond count” (MN-a 122). The number of beings in the seas, presumably all to be 
counted as animail, 1s greater than the total number of beings on land (AN 1:322, Eng. 
1:333). Making escape difficult also ¡s the possibility of repeated rebirth as an animai. 
We hear of several cases of beings being reborn five hundred times in sequence as an 
animal. A brahmin was reborn as a goat and killed fve hundred times because he had 
committed animal sacrifices (Jãt 18). A greedy-minded bhikkhu who cheated an arahant 
out of his meal suffered multiple lower rebirths, including five hundred times as a dog 
who could never find enough food (at 41). The only sure way to escape from an animal 
birth is to become a sofãpana, one who has attained the first staøe of awakening (SN 
59:1); 


Although an animal birth ¡is in general one of great suffering, some animals, relatively 
few in number, enjoy a more pleasant existence. For example, a royal elephant that lives 
in the king“s household and enjoys good food, lodging and adornment, (AN-a 4:232) or 
other elephants, dogs, horses and cattle that live among humans and are treated well 
(AN 10:177). This would include those animals we nowadays refer to as “pets”. These 
cases are said to be the results of mixed kamma: when previously human they 
misconducted themselves by body, speech and mind but were generous and gave food 
and drink to ascetics and brahmins (ïbid.). It should also be noted that powerful beings 
such as nãgas and szqnas are counted as firacchãna. When aspiring to rebirth as a 


deva, the nãga prince Bhũridatta scorned his present state as “a frog-eating animal 
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existence” (Jat 543). 


In Buddhist cosmology, beings may be born in one of four ways: womb-born, as for 
example humans and other mammals, egg-born as in the case of birds, moisture-born, 
which ¡s the way insects and worms were thought to arise and the spontaneous birth of 
devas and some other non-human beings, who simply appear fully formed at their new 
birth.””' Animals can take any of the four kinds of birth (Vism 17:154). Maggots and 
other such small beings that live ¡in filth are said to “moisture-born.” Some of the higher 
nãgas and s⁄znnss are born spontaneously, fully formed, like the devas. The Anseutfara 
Cornmenfary mentions in passing that there are cases of animals giving birth to humans 
and vice-versa, but without giving examples (AN-a 1:275). We mipht cite Jãtaka 523 in 
which a female deer eats some grass on which an ascetic has urinated, and by 
swallowing some of his semen gives birth to a human boy. Also, ¡in the Bhũridatta 
Jataka, a nãga female takes a human prince as her lover and gives birth to two children 
described as human, albeit with a somewhat “watery“ nature. Later in the same stOry, 
one of these children, a girl, marries a nãga king and gives birth to nãga children (Jãt 
543). 


Animals take a wide variety of nutriment: 


Compared with the food of a crocodile, that of a peacock ¡is subtle. Crocodiles eat 
even stones; they do not find them vile but digest them. Peacocks eat snakes, 
scorpions and such animals. But compared to the food of the peacock, the food of 
the hyena ¡is subtle. They eat horns and bones abandoned even three years ago. 
Moistened with saliva, these become as soft and tender as tuber roots. Compared 
with the food of hyenas, the food of elephants is subtle. They eat the branches of 
various trees. Compared to the food of elephants, the food of buffalo, elk and deer 
is subtle. They eat even the sapless leaves of various trees Compared to these, the 
food of cattle is subtle, and they eat moist or dry grass. Compared to these, the 


food of hares is subtle. Compared to the food of hares, the food of birds ¡s subtle. 





321. See introduction. 
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Compared to birds, the food of village rustics is subtle.”? 


Animal consciousness ¡is called ahefuka, “rootless” (AN-a 4:21). This term from the 
Abhidhammaa is defined as follows: 


The word ahefuka means without roots, and qualifies those types of consciousness 
that are devoid of the mental factors called Jhefu, roots. These types do not contain 
any of the three unwholesome roots—greed, hatred and delusion—nor do they 
contain the three bright roots—non-greed, non-hatred and non-delusion—which 
may be either wholesome or indeterminate. Since a root is a factor which helps to 
establish stability in a ciffa (“consciousness-moment”), those c/ffas which lack roots 


are weaker than those which possess them”” ... 


This means ¡in practice that an animal goes throuph life experiencing the results of 
previous kamma and has little ability or opportunity to make fresh kamma. This should 
be considered a matter of degrees. For example, considering the potential for negative 
kamma, while a higher animail like an elephant is capable of some degree of trickery 
and deceit, this is not to be compared to the tangled level of corruption of which a 
human being ¡s capable (MN 51). Escape from this realm ¡is generally possible only as a 
result of old kamma made ¡in a higher birth coming to a delayed fruition. There are, 
however, exceptions to this rule. It is said that when “animals such as deer or birds hear 
a Dhamma talk, pay homage to the sañsửha or to a cefiya (“stupa”, presumably by 
circunmambulating it) they make skilful (kusala) kamma whether they know it or not... 
And when cows, doøs, biting flies or lions and tigers harass a bhikkhu or deprive him 
of life, they make unskilful (akusala) kamma, whether they know it or not” (AN-a 4:171). 
An example of a humble animal escaping to a better rebirth ¡is the frog who listened to 
the Buddha“s teaching: 


The Buddha was teaching Dhamma to the four-fold assembly by the banks of a 
pond near the city of Campa. At that moment, a frog emerged from the pond 


thinking, “This is what is called Dhamma.” Settling down at the back of the crowd, 





322. MN-a 9. The text goes on through the various classes of human society and then the various grades 
of devas. 


323. Bhikkhu Bodhi, CMA, p. 40. 
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he grasped the sign of Dhamma (dhammmnasañfññya nimiifa) in the sound o£ the 
Buddha“s voice. Just then a certain shepherd came to listen to the Dhamma. 
Without seeing the frog, he planted his staff on the ground to lean on, and crushed 
the body of the frog. With his mind gladdened by the sign of Dhamma, the frog 
đied and was reborn in Tãvatimsa as a deva In a twelve 10/ana golden 0mm, as 1f 
waking from a dream. Finding himself surrounded by a company of accharñs 
(heavenly dancing girls) he wondered, “From whence đid I come to this place?” 
Examining his previous life he asked himself, “By what kamma did I obtain this 
present state of enjoyment?“ He saw no cause other than grasping the sign of 
Dhamma in the Buddha“s voice. (Vv-a 51 & Vism 7.51) 


Another story which illustrates the same principle concerns the five hundred bhikkhus 


who were Sãriputta's students and to whom he entrusted the Abhidhamma: 


When the Buddha taught the devas in Tãvatimsa daily for an entire rainy season, 
each afternoon he would return to earth and pass on the synopsis of the teaching to 
Sariputta. These became the seven books of the Abhidhamma and Sãriputta first 
taught these to a select group of five hundred bhikkhu disciples. They had all been 
small bats living in a cave at the time of Kassapa Buddha. As they hung from the 
ceiling of the cave, two bhikkhus were reciting the Abhidhamma aloud as they did 
walking meditation. The bats grasped a sign in the sound of the bhikkhus“ voices. 
They did not understand the meaning, “these are the aggregates, these are the 
elements etc.“ but simply by grasping the sign after death they were reborn in a 
deva world. They remained enjoying the bliss of a deva existence for the entire 
period between Buddhas and were then reborn as householders in Savatthi during 
the time of Gotama Buddha. (Dhp-a 14:2) 


Good kamma was also made by the elephant and the monkey who served the Buddha 
during one rainy season. The Buddha had been staying at the monastery near Kosambi 
but the bhikkhus there had proved to be quarrelsome so he left to dwell alone in the 


forest: 


In that forest the Buddha spent the rains retreat happily, attended by an elephant 
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named Palileyyaka.““ That elephant had left his herd and entered the jungle 
thicket seeking ease and comfort. “Here I live crowded by male elephants, female 
elephants, young elephants and baby elephants. They chew up all the grass and 
break all the branches and they foul the water I want to drink. When I come out of 
the water after bathing the female elephants come and rub their bodies against me. 


What if I were to go away and live alone?” 


Entering the forest he saw the Buddha sitting at the root of a säl tree.”” The 
elephant approached the Buddha and paid homage to him. Taking a branch from 
the sZÍ tree he used ¡it as a broom and swept the ground, and picking up the 
Buddhas water-pot with his trunk he fetched water fit for drinking. Then the 
elephant made a fire with a fire-drill and threw heated stones into a small rock 
pool, to provide the Buddha with hot water for bathing. After that he gathered 


various wild fruits for the Buddha to eat.*5 


When the Buddha went for his alms-round in the village the elephant carried his 
robes and bowl on his head, although the Buddha forbade him from entering the 
human village. When the Buddha had returned to his place in the forest and 
finished his meal, the elephant put away his robes and bowl and taking a branch 
stood fanning him. During the night the elephant, taking up a stout branch in his 
trunk, paced up and down through the forest until dawn. Thinking “I shall protect 
the teacher he kept away danger from wild beasts. Ever after that forest was 
called the PZl/leyyakarakkhilauanasamrdo, “The Protected by Palileyyaka Jungle 
Thicket.” 


A certain monkey saw the elephant doing all these duties for the Buddha and he 
thought, “1 shall do something too.“ One day he found a honey-comb on a branch 
and he brought it to the Buddha. The monkey wondered, “WilI he eat it or will he 





324. Spelled in DPPN as Parileyya. 


325. Éãl or shala tree, SJoren robusta. See Dhammika 2018:179. 


326. Although the text does not specify, it can be assumed that the fruits were those kinds specifically 


allowed in the Vinaya as medicines, otherwise they would not be allowed for eating in the afternoon. see 
Vin Mv 6. 
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not?“ When the Buddha put aside the comb without eating it, the monkey 
investigated the reason why and discovered that there were larvae in the comb. 
These he carefully removed and gave the comb back to the Buddha, who now ate 


the honey. 


The monkey was so happy that he began leaping and dancing among the tree 
branches. But one of the branches he grasped broke off and he fell to the ground 
and was impaled on a broken stump. With his mind purified by thoughts of the 
Teacher (saffhari pasanneneoa ciitena) the monkey đied and was reborn ¡in a thirty 
yojana golden ơimñna in Tãvatimsa attended by a thousand zccharas, he there he 


was known as Mlakka†adeuapufto, “Monkey Deva”. 


When the rains retreat ended, a party of bhikkhus led by Ấnanda arrived to take 
the Buddha back. As they were leaving the forest, the elephant stood across the 
Buddha“s path, not wishing to see him leave. The Buddha spoke to him, saying 
“Palileyyaka, I am leaving now and I will not return. In this form of existence 
(aftabhZua) you cannot practice jhana (one-pointed meditative absorption) or 
0ipassãna (meditative insight into reality), nor attain the paths and fruit. The abodes 
of humans are an obstacle and a danger for you, you must turn back.“ The 
elephant stood sobbing with his trunk in his mouth and as soon as he lost sipht of 
the Buddha he died of a broken heart and was reborn ¡in a thirty ø7az golden 
0imñãna in Tầvatimsa attended by a thousand accharzs. There he was known as 


Palileyyakadeoaputta (Dhp-a 1:5). 


When Siddhattha left home to seek Buddhahood, he rode h¡is loyal horse Kanthaka as 


far as to the river Anoma. After his master left him, Kanthaka also died of a broken 


heart and was immediately reborn in Tãvatimsa (Vv-a 81). 


An example of an animal making unskilful kamma is the dog who had previously been 
a hauphty brahmin named Todeyya. He had treated the Buddha with contempt, 


addressing him with the familiar “bho“ as a deliberate insult. As a result he was reborn 


as a dog ¡n his own home, with his former son as his master. When the Buddha came by 


this house on his alms round, the dog barked at him and as result was reborn in Avĩci 
mra/a (DN-a 10). 
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Beings cannot gain spiritual awakening in the animal form. We have seen the Buddha 
explaining this to the elephant Palileyyaka. In no story does an animal, even a nãga, 
gain the stage of sofãpamna. The state of firacchãna is listed as one of the nine 
inopportune times for hearing the Dhamma (DN 33). Whenever we encounter animals 
performing spiritually positive actions, the end result is always a deva-realm rebirth. Of 
Course, escape from the lower realms is itself a significant spiritual accomplishment and 
in their new state awakening now becomes a possibility. In Buddhism, there is no 


eternal damnation. 


A Note on Plants: Plant life (bhitasãma) 1s not considered sentient and cannot make 
kamma or experience the result of kamma. Vegetable life ¡s called ekimdriya (“one- 
facultied”) meaning that it has life only but not consciousness (Vin Sd 7). Killing a plant 
is not a violation of the first precept. There is, however, a ø/a rule for phikkhus which 
forbids taking plant life (Vin Pãc 11). The story explaining the rationale for this rule is 
somewhat ambiguous. It begins with a bhikkhu who was chopping down a tree and in 
the process injured a deva living ¡in that tree. lo be precise, while chopping, he 
accidentally severed the arm of the deva“s son. There is more than a hint here that the 
deva is not only inhabiting the tree, but in some manner identified with it: chopping a 
branch is the equivalent of chopping of his arm. But the identification is not complete, 
the deva and his son are not killed with the tree but are able to move into a better tree 
given them by the Buddha.'” Despite this story, the reason given for the rule in the end 
is that the lay people were scandalized to see bhikkhus cutting down trees, an action 
deemed inappropriate for szznas. In other words, the rationale for the rule was not 
øiven as compassion for plant life, but preserving the good reputation of the sansha. The 
ambiguity in the story speaks to a prevalent animist view in Indian society which was 


not accepted ¡in mainstream Buddhist theory. 





327. From the sub-commentary. See Thanissaro, 2007, Vol. I, p. 324 f. 
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3:2:2_ ANIMALSIN THE JAT4KA TALES 


One hundred thousand kappas ago the ascetic Sumedha made an aspiration for 
Buddhahood in the presence of Dipankara Buddha, and was duly recognized by him as 
a Bodhisatta, a being on the path to Buddhahood. The path of a Bodhisatta is long and 
arduous, encompassing many hundreds or thousands of life-times. Sumedha was 
eventually reborn as Siddhattha Gotama, the Buddha of our present age. The Jãtakas are 
a collection of stories recounting episodes in some of the previous lives of Gotama 


Buddha during his long career as a Bodhisatta.”° 


The Jataka collection in the Theravada canon consists of five hundred and forty-seven 
separate stories. Of these, more than a third of the total feature animals as prominent 
characters. The Bodhisatta himself was some kind of animal in one hundred and 
seventeen stories. The following table summarizes the various animal births of the 
Bodhisatta: 





328. See Jãt-nid 1 for the story of Sumedha. For a detailed description of the theory of bodhisattahood see 
GGB. 
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TABLE SIX - ANIMAL BIRTHS OE THE BODHISAT TA 





deer or stag 


HOOFED MAMMALS 


9 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
ANIMAL ANIMAL 
BIRTHS BIRTHS 


BIRDS 


Swan Or goosSe 








antelope 


ruddy goose 





horse 


peacock 





bull or ox 


quail 





buffalo 


partridge 





Sub-Total 





dog 


20 


CARNIVORES 


1 


CrOoW 








Wwater-crow 





vulture 





lion 


10 


dove or pigeon 





jackal 


2 


cook or fowl 





Sub-Total 





monkey 





18 


MIS'C MAMMALS 


11 


Indian cuckoo 








Wwood-pecker 





hornbill 





elephant 


parrot 





rat 


bird, unspecified 





hare 


Suparnna 





Sub-Total 





Sub-Total All 
Mammals 








Sub-Total Birds 


naga 





REPTILES AND FISH 








monitor lizard 





fish 





frog 





Sub-Total 
Reptiles 


TOTAL ALL 
BIRTHS 
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(Note: the identification oƒ species is sometiines problematic, especially for the various birđ$). 


One of the eighteen kinds of birth that a Bodhisatta cannot take is an animal birth lesser 
than a quail (fizacchãnayoni/am 0attakato pacchữnattabhøo), (Sn-a 1:3) a statement which 
implies a hierarchy among the animal species. Very often the Bodhisatta is represented 
as the king of a group of animals. Thus, in Jataka 15 he ¡s a deer followed by a herd of 
đeer, in Jataka 140 he is a king of the crows (kãkarZj3), in Jätaka 20 he is a monkey king 


(kapirjñ), in Jãtaka 129 he is a rat-king (nñsikarzj3) and so forth. Sometimes his animal 
followers are identified as previous births of his contemporary disciples, the 
buddhaparisñ or “Budđha assembly” (e.g. Jãt 20). In other instances, the animal followers 


are identified as previous births of the Sakyan clan (Jat 502). 


Many other characters known from the suttas had previously taken animal births and 


featured in the Jataka tales: 


Devadatta, the Buddha“s cousin who turned evil and tried to kill him three times, 
features in twenty-eight animal Jatakas, seven times as a jackal and three times as a 
crocodile, animals considered to have a low moral character. Devadatta also took birth 
as a deer, lion, monkey (five times), elephant, quail, crow, hawk, cormorant, parrot, 
chameleon and snake. The animal forms of Devadatta consistently represent the villains 


in the stories. 


Ananda, another cousin of the Buddha who served as his loyal attendant for many 
years, appears in animal form in twenty-one Jatakas. He took birth in a wide range of 
animail forms: as a deer, bull, dog, jackal, monkey, otter, goose, vulture, pigeon, parrot, 
crab, nãga and tortoise. He usually played the role of a junior companion of the 
Bodhisatta. 


Sãriputta, one of the Buddha“s two chief disciples, the one renowned for his penetrating 
wisdom also appears as an animal in twenty-one Jatakas in a wide range of species, 
having been born as a deer, horse, lion, monkey, øoose, crOow, OWÏ, OSPreY, s4, 


snake, nãga and tortoise. 


Moggallãna, the other chief disciple, who was renowned for his mastery of the psychic 
pOWers, appears as an animail in fifteen Jatakas In the form of a tiger, jackal, monkey, 
elephant, rat, goose and spanna. In three separate stories the two chief disciples are big 


cats and companions, Sãriputta always being a lion and Mogsallana a tiger. 


Kokälika, the evil-minded bhikkhu who disparaged the chief disciples, was an animal 
in seven jãatakas, appearing as a donkey, jackal, crow, and crocodile. His animail 


character is always evil, foolish or both. 


Uppalavannä, one of the two chief female disciples took an animal birth in five stories, 
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appearing as a deer, mynah bird, monitor lizard and nãga. 


The Buddha“s former wife Rãhulamätã featured as an animail in four stories, as the 
Bodhisatta's mate. Likewise his son Rãhula appeared ¡in three animal Jatakas but only 


once as the offspring of the Bodhisatta.”°? 


Several other persons from the Buddha“s time had taken one or two animal births in the 
Jatakas. Particularly interesting is the birth of Maãra as a snake (Jat 389) and the Jain 


founder, known to the Buddhist sources as Nigantha Nãtaputta, as a crow (Jãt 339). 


Of the animal species featured ¡in the jãatakas, monkeys are the most common, 
appearing ¡n thirty stories. There are three Pali words translated as “monkey“: kqpi, 
makkata and oãnara. The word ø0ãnara means “forest dweller” and likely represents a 
øeneric word for monkeys of any kind,”“” but the other two words seem to indicate 
separate species. In the stories, kaøí monkeys and ?zkkata monkeys display very 
đifferent characters. Whenever the Bodhisatta takes rebirth as a monkey, it is always as 
a kapi (or a 0ãnara) and such monkeys are portrayed as having a clever or even a heroic 


character. 


At one time when the Buddha was travelling with a company of bhikkhus, they 
stopped by the banks of Najakapzna (“Drinking Reed”) Pond. There the novices 
gathered reeds to be made into needle-cases for the bhikkhus, but they were found 
to be hollow throughout, without a single knot from root to tip, thus useless for 
that purpose. The bhikkhus asked the Buddha ¡f there were any reason for the 


unusual reeds ørowing here. In answer, the Buddha told a story of the past. 


In bygone times, there had been a đakarakkhasa (“water ogre”) living ¡n this pond, 
who used to devour all who came to drink from it. At that time, the Bodhisatta had 
come to birth as a king of the monkeys (kapirZjñ). He was as big as a young deer 
and was the leader of a troop of eighty thousand monkeys (øãnara) whom he 


protected from danger in their forest home. 





329. Jãt. 172 where he was a lion cub sired by the Bodhisatta 


330. øãnara 1s sometimes used interchangeably with the other two terms within a single story, see Jãt 20, 
268, 273 
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When the troop came to the pond of the đakarakkhasa, the Bodhisatta saw that while 
there were foot-prints of animals leading into the water, there were none leading 
out, so he knew that a zakkhasa lived there and was eating the animals that came to 
drink. When the monkeys refrained from go¡ing down ¡into the water, the 7akkhasa 
came out in a horrible form and challenged the monkey-king. The Bodhisatta said 
to him that his entire troop of eipghty-thousand monkeys would be able to drink 


from the pond without being eaten. 


The Bodhisatta had a reed brought to him, and reflecting upon the øãr4is 
(spiritual perfections) he blew ¡nto the reed and ¡it became hollow throughout, 
without a sinple knot. Then the Bodhisatta determined (zđlffhZsi), “May all the 
reeds around this lake become hollow.“ Now, through the greatness of a 
Bodhisatta's goodness, his determinations (adhitthana)°°! always succeed. So, all the 
reeds around the pond became hollow throuph and through. The monkey-king 
and his entire troop of eighty-thousand monkeys each took one of the hollow reeds 
and sitting safely on the bank of the pond, drank their fill before returning 


unharmed to the forest. 


The reeds of Nalakapana Pond have remained hollow ever since, and will remain 
hollow for the duration of a kappa. The hollowing of those reeds ¡is one of the four 
Kappa-long Miracles (kappatthiyapatihariyami) which will endure until the end of 
this world-cycle. 


At the conclusion of the story, the Buddha identified the characters. “At that time, 
Devadatta was the đakarakkhasa, the eight-thousand monkeys were my followers 


(buddhaparisä) and Ï myself was the monkey-king.” (Jat 20) 


Makkata monkeys are portrayed quite differently; they are mischievous, destructive and 


foolish. This fits the macaque or rhesus monkey. Macaque is a Portuguese word, but it 


may have been borrowed from a local đialec 


t.33 





331. Adhiithanan is one of the ten øãrami, spiritual qualities which are to be perfected by a Bodhisatta as a 


prerequisite of Buddhahood. 


332. Dr. Bryan Levman, private correspondence. 
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Long ago, when Brahmadatta was King of Baranasi, the Bodhisatta was born as a 
brahmin who renounced sense pleasures to live as a hermit by the banks of the 
Gangä ¡in the Himava. One day while he was sitting in the doorway of his hut, a 
bold and wicked monkey Úakka‡a) came up and tried to put its penis in his ear. 


The Bodhisatta prevented him from doing this, and retained his equanimity. 


Sometime later, it happened that a tortoise came up out of the Gangaã River and lay 
sleeping on the bank with its mouth open. The naughty monkey (lola-oãnara) 
seeing this stuck its penis into the tortoises mouth. Waking up, the tortoise 
snapped ¡its jaws shut like someone closing the lid of a chest, which was very 


painful for the monkey. 


Ủnable to bear the pain, the monkey wondered, “Who can free me from this 
suffering? Who can I go to for help? Only the ascetic can free me, it is proper that Ï 
go and see him.” Carrying the tortoise in his hands, the monkey went to see the 


Bodhisatta who spoke to him in verse: 
What, ¡is that your alms-bowl? 
You have quite a handful, brahmin. 
WRhere did you go for alms? 
What lay followers did you approach? 
The monkey replied, also in verse: 
Tam a foolish monkey (kay), 
Ihave touched that which should not be touched. 
If you would be so good as to free me, 
I will go away to the mountains. 
The Bodhisatta then addressed the tortoise: 


Tortoises are of the Kassapa clan, 
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Monkeys (makkata) are Kondañña clansmen. 
Kassapa, release Kondañña, 
You are committing sexual miscondutct. 


The tortoise was pleased with the words of the Bodhisatta and released the 
monkey“s penis. Being freed, the monkey bowed to the Bodhisatta and ran away 


without looking back.®3 


The conclusion of the story may seem obscure: the internal commentary to the Jataka 
explains that by the caste rules, the Kassapa and Kondañña clans do not inter-marry 
and for them to have intimate relations is considered sexual misconduct. The monkey in 
the story ¡is referred to in the prose section as a ?akkata. That he refers to himself as a 
kapi may just be an attempt to appear more respectable ¡in the eyes of the hermit. The 
tortoise and the monkey were identified as previous births of two chief ministers in the 


Kosalan øovernment. 


Jackals (Pali s/ngãla) also feature prominently in the Jãtakas, appearing in twenty-two 
tales. The character of jackals is portrayed ¡in the Jatakas as generally low, nasty, tricky 
and cunning. Jackals are called “the most ipgnoble of animal births” (adhamo 


misajñtãnam) (Jãt 172). 


Atone time an ox carcass was dragsged by some villagers and left under a castor-oil 
tree (eradarukkha). A jackal came along to feed on it, and a crow sat in the branches 


of the tree hoping to get some too. The deva of the tree spoke this verse: 
Of beasts, the jackal is the lowest (zn†o), 
The crow the least of birds, 


The castor-oil the least of trees; 





333. Jat 273—this Jataka is not translated into English ¡in the PIS collection. Eor a translation, see 
Dhammika 2008. Dhammika also identifies „akka‡a with macaque. 
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Here all three are met topether!?® 


WRhen a jackal was caupht defecating ¡in a well, his excuse was “This ¡is the law of 
Jackals, passed down from our fore-fathers. Jackals defecate wherever we đrink, so there 
is no cause for blame.“ HIs captor remarks, “If this ¡is the law (đhømmm) of jackals, what 


can their lawlessness (ađharmma) be?” (Jät 271) 


Given the low and nasty character of jackals, it is not surprising that Devadatta took 
birth as one ¡in seven jataka stories. A common motif parallels the way Devadatta 


attempted to imitate the Buddha and become a great teacher in his own right: 


At one time the Bodhisatta was a lion and Devadatta a jackal. The lion was 
returning home from the hunt one day when he came across the jackal. Unable to 
escape, the jackal lay down on his belly and said he wished to serve the lion. The 
lion accepted and took him to his dwelling place and there day by day the jackal 


grew fat on the scraps of the lion“s kills. 


One day a feeling of pride arose in the jackal and he said to the lion, “[ am ever a 
burden to you, my lord. You always bring back the meat which I eat. Today, you 
remain here and I shall go forth and kill an elephant.“ The lion told him, “Jackal, 
you are not of the kind which can kill elephants. Elephants are big and strong. You 


remain here and I will kill an elephant.” 


Despite being forbidden by the lion, the jackal issued forth from the cave and three 
times cried the jackals cry “bukkal bukka! bukka!” Looking about, he saw a black 
elephant in the plain below and thinking, “I shall leap on his head!“ he jumped 
down from the cliff, but turning around in the air he landed at the elephants feet. 
The elephant lifted up his forefoot and brought ¡it down upon the jackal's head, 
smashing ¡it to bits. The elephant went off trumpeting as the jackal lay on the 
ground groaning. The lion, seeing this, said, “Through pride was this jackal 
destroyed.” (Jat 335) 


The greedy habits of jackals often get them in trouble, and on rare occasions, they can 





334. Jat 295. The commentary glosses aøfo with hna, “low, inferior, base, despicable“ and lãmako “inferior, 


low, sinful”. 
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even learn a valuable lesson and change for the better: 


Atone time the Bodhisatta came to birth as a jackal. Once, when searching for food 
he came across the carcass of an elephant. “What a great pile of food I have found!” 
He bit into the trunk, but it was like biting the handle of a plough. “There is 


I7 


nothing to eat here!“ So he tried biting into the tusk but that was as hard as a stone 
pillar. He bit the ear next, but that was like the hard edge of a basket. Gnawing on 
the elephanfs stomach was like trying to bite his way into a stone granary. lts feet 


were like mortars, its tail like the pestle. 


Everywhere he tried to bite into the elephant, he found nothing to eat until he 
found the anus, which was like biting into soft pastry. “NÑow I have found soft food 


I7 


in this carcassl“ So beginning there, he ate his way into the elephants belly. He 
devoured the kidneys, and growing thirsty, he drank the blood and when he 
became tired he stretched out in the elephanfs stomach and fell asleep. “Here in 
this elephant carcass, I have abundant food and drink, and a pleasant home to rest 


in. Why should I go anywhere else?“ 


But by and by the heat of the sun and the wind dried out the elephanfs carcass and 
as the corpse withered, the jackalfs doorway closed up leaving the inside in 
darkness. For the jackal, it became like a birth in the lokantara niraya.”” The 
elephants flesh withered and dried up, and all the blood was gone. The jackal 
grew friphtened and dashed to and fro inside the elephants belly like a ball of 


flour in a cooking pot, but he was unable to escape. 


After the jackal had endured this torment for a few days, ¡it began to rain. The 
carcass became moistened and swelled up back to its original size, and the anus 
opened up enouph for a little light to shine through, looking like a star in the sky. 
“My life ¡is saved!“ The jackal backed up into the elephanfs head then took a 
running leap throuph the anus as quick as he could. The hole was so tight it tore all 
the hair off the jackals hide. At first, when he got out, he was so frightened that he 
just kept running. But when he stopped at last and saw the state of his hairless 


body, he exclaimed “This suffering of mine has no cause other than my own greed. 





335. The dark hell between world-systems, see § 3:3,20. 
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From this day forward, I shall never be greedy again, nor shall I ever go inside an 


elephant carcass!”3% 


Crows (kãka) feature in twenty-two Jatakas. We have seen that crows are called “the 
lowest of the birds,“ being in many respects the avian equivalent of the jackals. Like the 
jackals, they are portrayed as tricky and thieving. There are several stories OÍ CrOWs 
attempting to steal food from human kitchens and coming to a bad end because of it.” 


The following story illustrates the trickiness Of CrowsS: 


Certain merchants of Kãsi went to sea taking along a land-finding crow.” In the 
midst of the ocean, the ship was wrecked and the crow found his way to an island 
on which there dwelt a large flock of birds. The crow thought, “Here there is a 
large flock of birds. It would be excellent to eat their eggs and their young. I shall 


use trickery on them.” 


So he landed in the midst of them and stood on one foot with his mouth wide- 
open. “Who are you?“ the birds asked, and the crow replied “I am Dhammiko“ (¡.e. 
“the ripghteous one”) “Why do you stand on one foot?” “If I put my other foot 
down, the earth could not bear my weight.” “Why do you stand with your mouth 
open?“ “I eat no other food, but only the wind.“ The crow then spoke a stanza in 
praise of living righteously. The ¡sland birds decided the crow must be a holy bird 


(bhaddako pakkli) “a twice-born one who stands on one foot speaking Dhamma.”33? 


The birds said to the crow, “Sir, as you eat nothing but wind, would you look after 
Our egøs and our young while we go for food?“ The crow agreed, and as soon as 
the birds were gone the villain (papo) ate their egøs and their young ones until his 


belly was full. When the birds returned they found the crow standing on one foot 





336. Jãt 148. A similar story is told of a jackal birth of Moggallãna in Jãt 490. 
337. Jat 42, 274, 275, 375 and 395. 


338. Disãkaka lit. “direction crow“”. These birds were released from the ship to find land, the sailors taking 
note of the đirection ¡in which they flew. See Vism 21.65. 


339. “Twice-born,“ đi/n is a punning reference to both birds, who are born when the egg is laid and again 
when it is hatched, and to brahmins who are born the second time when initiated. 
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with his mouth open as before. Seeing the loss of their eggs and their young, they 
raised a disturbance, but did not suspect the crow because they thought him a 


riphteous bird who lived on air. 


However, the king of the birds was the Bodhisatta and he reasoned that before this 
crow came they had not lost any eggs or young ones. So the next time the birds 
went feeding, he stayed behind and hid himself to watch the crow. The crow ate 
the eggs and the young birds as before. So when the birds came back, the bird-king 
called a meeting and told them what had happened and the entire flock fell upon 


the crow and striking him with beak and claw and wing they beat him to death.°” 


Sometimes the crows, even ¡in the midst of their thievery, display something of a nobler 


character: 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Baranasi, the Bodhisatta was 
born as a king of the crows named Supatta (“Good Wing”). He had a queen named 
Suphassa (“Good Touch”) and a general named Sumukha (“Good Beak”, this was 


Sãriputta). He had eighty thousand followers and they all lived near to Bãrãnasi. 


Queen Suphassäã came to have a craving for human food from the royal kitchens 
and told her husband the king, “I have a đesire to eat the food of the King of 
Bãrãnasi, my lord,””' and if I đon“t get what I want, I shall surely đie.” King Supatta 
sat down to think and his general Sumukha approached him, “What troubles you, 
great king?“ The king of the crows told him what the Queen wanted and Sumukha 
replied, “Do not think about it, great king. You stay here today, and I shall fetch the 
food.” 


So Sumukha gathered the crows together and they flew to Baranasi. He posted 
companies here and there near the kitchen to keep watch and he himself, together 
with eipht crow-warriors took up a position on the kitchen roof. He spoke to his 


soldiers, “When the king“s servant comes out with the dishes of food, I will make 





340. Jãt 384. A very similar story involving a jackal who preys on a colony of rats by pretending to a false 
plety is told in Jãt 128. 


341. Deua—a mode of address to kings. 
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him drop them. When he drops the dishes, my life ¡s finished. Four of you gather 
up as much rice as you can, and four of you get the fish and meat. Take the food to 
Supatta and his wife. If he asks you where his general is, say that I am following 


shortly.” 


When the king's servant emerged from the kitchen bearing a platter of food, 
Sumukha flew down and landed on his chest, striking him with his talons. With his 
beak he struck at the man“s nose while beating his face with his two wings. The 
king was watching from an upper storey of the palace and he cried out from a 
window, “Hey, you there, drop the food and catch that crow!“ The man seized 
Sumukha to bring him before the king, and the other crows descended to pick up 
the food. 


Sumukha the crow general was brought before the king of Baraänasi who spoke to 
him thus, “Crow, have you no shame? You have broken the nose of my serving 
man and spilt my food. Have you no regard for your own life, why do you do such 
things?“ The crow answered, “Great King, our king lives near here. His queen 
developed a craving for human food and when I learned of this, I sacrificed my life 


to satisfy it. That is why I have done these deeds.” 


The king was pleased with the crow“s character. “Although we give our human 
subjects great honours, we cannot win this kind of friendship. Even though we 
might give them a whole village, still they will not sacrifice their lives for us, as this 
crow does for his king.“ The king afterward showed great honour to the crows, 
sending them food of both kinds (¡.e. rice and meat) and Supatta the king of crows 
taupht Dhamma to the human king of Baranasi and established him in the five 
precepts. It is said that the teachings of Supatta the crow lasted for seven hundred 
years. (Jãt 292) 


A crow story of particular interest ¡is the Bãaveru Jataka in which Nigantha Nãtaputta 
appears as the crow. Nigantha Nãtaputta was a rival teacher and an older contemporary 
of the Buddha“s. He has been identified with the founder of the Jains, now more 


commonly known as Mahavrra. There are several references to him ¡in the suttas, 
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generally unflattering.”*° 


Atone time the Bodhisatta came to birth as a peacock and Nigantha Nãt†aputta as a 
crow. Some merchants took the crow along as a land-finding crow and sailed across 
the sea to the land of Bãveru. Until that time, the inhabitants of Baveru had not 
seen a bird of any kind. On seeing the crow, they exclaimed, “Look at the beautiful 
colour of this bird, at the perfection of its throat its beak and its eyes like jewels!” 
They asked the merchants to give them the crow and the latter pretended to be 
reluctant to part with it, bargaining the price up to one hundred kahãpøaras (a unit 
of money). “]t is very useful to us, but as we wish to be your friends, we wïll sell it 
to you.” The Bãveru people put the crow in a golden cage and fed it with various 
kinđs of meat and fruits, taking very good care of it. So in a land where there were 
no other birds, a crow endowed with the ten bad qualities (asaddhammna) obtained 


the highest gain and glory. 


After some time the merchants returned to Baveru. They brought along a peacock 
they had caupht and had trained to sing at the snap of a finger and to dance at a 
clap of the hands. The Bãveru people were amazed, “This king of birds is of great 
beauty and very learned. You must give him to usl“ This time the price was settled 
at one thousand kahãpanas. They kept the peacock in a cage made of the seven 
precious things and fed him with meat and fruit as well as syrup made from honey 
and other sweet things. While the hiphest gains came to the peacock, the honour 
paid to the crow điminished, and no one wanted to look at it. When the crow could 
not get any more food at all, it uttered a cry, “Kakz”, and flew away to live on a 
dung-heap. (Jat 339) 


Bãveru ¡s identified by the DPPN with Babylon, which would have been sufficiently 
remote from the Ganges Valley so as to seem exotic enouph not to have any birds. The 
ten asaddhammna with which the crow was said to be endowed are not specified. There is 
a list of seven asaddharmumiñ at Digha Nikaya 33: these are moral qualities beginning with 
lack of shame but it seems that ¡in the present context they are probably physical 
qualities like an unpleasant colour, unpleasant voice etc. Ín caste conscious India a dark 


complexion was always considered undesirable. For example, in Jataka 451 a crow seeks 





342. See DPPN for “Nigantha Nãtaputta”. 
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to obtain the golden colour of a goose and asks the latter about his diet only to be told 


that the crow”s ugliness is not the result of his food but of his kamma. 


The Lion, (s72), is considered the king of the beasts. Lions feature in twenty Jataka 
stories. The Bodhisatta was born as a lion ten times, Sãriputta three times, Rahula 
(Giddhatthas son) twice, Rahulamata (Siddhatthas wife) once as was Devadatta. 
Generally the lion đisplays a nobility of nature, and this is several times contrasted to 
the baseness of jackals.“* The lion“s roar is singled out as a special attribute, which fills 


all other animals with fear."® 


The lions noble nature can sometimes seem like caste prejudice with its attendant 


emphasis on personal purity: 


At one time the Bodhisatta came to birth as a lion. One day, after killing some 
animal and eating h¡s fill, the lion went down to the lake to take a drink. Just then a 
fat boar also came down for a đrink. The lion saw him and thought, “Some other 
day I shall eat this one. But now, if he sees me here he won“t come back again.“ So 
he crept away to the side away from the lake. The boar, seeing this, thought, “It is 
because he is afraid of me that this lion sneaks away. It is fitting that I challenge 
him!“ Raising his head, the boar challenged the lion to battle: 


“I am a four-footed one, so are you! Come, my dear,”° turn around, dont run 


away from fright!” 


The lion replied, “Dear boar, today there shall be no battle between you and I. But 
come here in seven days and then we shall fight.” The boar went to his kin-folk, 
and bristling up boasted, “I shall do battle with a lion!“ But his relatives were 


terrified, “Now you shall bring us all to destruction! Not knowing your own 





343. Jat 32 where the lion is elected cafuppadä rãja, “king of the four-footed”. Elsewhere the lion is called 
1riearñJa, “king of beasts”, see for ex. AN 4:33. 


344. Jãt 143, 152, 172, 188, 335, and 397 are all variations of this motif. 


345. See Jãt 152 where the sound of the lion's roaring frightens a jackal to death. See also SN 22:78 “The 
lion ¡is the king of beasts, his roar terrifies all animals". 


346. Sammmma no doubt meant as an ironic insult. 
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strength, you would figpht a lion! When the lion comes, he will kill us all! You 


should not act so savagely!” 


The boar asked them what he should do. They advised him to roll in a pile of dung 
each day for seven days and on the day of the battle to stand upwind of the lion. 
The lion being an animal of a cleanly nature, will smell his body and not wanting 
to go near him, concede him the victory. This the boar did, and when the lion 
smelled the boar covered ¡n filth he said, “My dear boar, this is a pretty trick you 
have thoupht of. If you were not covered with filth, I would take your life. Now ÏI 


don't want to bite your body, or even touch ¡t with my foot. Ï give you the victory.” 


The boar returned to his kin and boasted “[ have beaten the lion! Victory is minel” 
But the boars were afraid that the lion would return and kill them all so they left 
that place never to return. (Jãt 153) 


At other times the lion can demonstrate a constructive leadership role among the 


animals: 


Once upon a time a hare was resting underneath a palm-tree and the thought 
occurred to him, “If the earth were to break up, where could I go?“ Just then, a ripe 
fruit fell out of the tree onto a dry palm leaf, making a loud noise. The hare 
thought, “The earth is breaking up!“ and without looking back he sprang up and 
began running ¡n fear for his liíe. Another hare saw him running along and asked 
what was the matter. Without looking back he answered, “The earth ¡is breaking 
up!“ So the other hare began running along behind him. One after another more 


hares joined the flight until a thousand hares were running along together. 


A đeer saw them running and joined in, then a boar, an elk, a buffalo, a rhinoceros, 
a tiger, a lion and an elephant all joined in the stampede. Each one asked “what is 
happening?“” and on being told that the earth was breaking up, became afraid and 
began to run along. So by degrees the host of animals came to cover an entire 


10Jana. 


At that time the Bodhisatta had come to birth as a lion. When he saw the great host 
of animals running by he too asked what was happening and was told that the 


earth was breaking up. But the Bodhisatta thought, “The earth is in no way 
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breaking up. It must have been some loud sound that one of them heard. If I don/t 


make an effort, they will all come to destruction. Ï must save their livesl” 


With the speed of a lion”” he ran ahead of the animals to the foot of a mountain 
and standing there gave three loud roars. In fear of the lion, all the animals stopped 


and stood huddled together. The lion questioned them: 
“Why are you running?” 

“The earth is breaking up.” 

“Who saw 1t?” 

“The elephants know all about it!” 


But when he asked the elephants, they said they knew nothing about it, but that 
the lions knew. The lions said the tigers knew, the tigers said the rhinos knew, they 
said the oxen knew, the oxen said the buffaloes knew, they said to ask the elk, the 
elk said to ask the boars, the boars said 1t was the deer who knew. The deer said, 
“We don/t knowy, it is the hares who know all about it.” When the Bodhisatta asked 
the hares, they said, “This one told us.” 


So the Bodhisatta turned to the hare and asked, 
“Did you see the earth breaking up?” 

“Yes, sir, Ï saw 1t.” 

“Where were you staying when you saw 1t?” 


“Underneath a palm tree near the ocean. Ï was just thinking about the earth 


breaking up when I heard a terrible noise and started to run away.” 


The Bodhisatta thought that no doubt a ripe fruit had fallen onto a dried palm leaf, 
and that he ought to go there and find out all about it. So he turned to the host of 





347. According to the Tree Worlds According to Kins Ruang, tr. Reynolds, p. 87, the lion ¡is so swift that he 


can utter a roar. then leap a distance of three yojanas to stand and listen to his own roar as it follows afterl 
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animals and told them, “I am going with this hare to the place where he says the 
earth is breaking up. I shall find out all about it and return here. All of you just 
remain ¡in this place until I return.” So taking the hare on his back the lion ran to 
the shore of the ocean and seeing the ripe fruit lying on a palm leaf he knew that in 


fact the earth was not breaking up. 


The lion returned to the herd of animals and told them all about it. “So do not be 
afraid.” The animals were calmed and they dispersed from that place. If the 
Bodhisatta had not taken action, the whole host of them would have run all the 


way into the ocean and perished. (Jat 322) 


The introduction to this Jataka says that the story is told to explain the origin of a 
proverbial saying. When something which at first seems important turns out to be 


meaningless, it is said to be “like the noise the hare heard.”*“8 


Elephants (2t) feature ¡in eiphteen Jataka stories. The Bodhisatta came to birth as an 
elephant in seven of them; other persons from the Buddha“s lifeime who had 
previously been elephants in Jãataka stories ¡include Devadatta, Mahamaya (the 
Bodhisattas mother), Moggallana and Nanda. Elephants display a complex range of 
character traits in the Jatakas. Sometimes they are violent and unpredictable: “elephants 


kill even those who foster them,“ (ãt 161) but more often they are brave and noble. 


Long ago, an elephant walking through the forest pierced his foot with a thorn 
from an acacia branch. The wound swelled up with pus and became very painful. 
In his suffering he heard the sounds of wood being pounded and he thought, 


“There must be some carpenters working there. Perhaps they will help me.” 


The elephant entered a clearing and there found a camp of carpenters from the 
town cutting wood. He lay down and showed them his swollen foot. The men cut 
around the thorn with an awl and drew it out with a cord. They washed the wound 


with hot water and applied medicine to it, and soon it was healed completely. 


The elephant thought, “These carpenters have saved my life. It is proper that I do 


them service.“ So from that day hence he lived with the carpenters and carried 





348. Jãt 322 story of the present. 
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wood for them, fetched their tools and helped by holding one end of the 
measuring string. At meal-time each carpenter gave him one portion of food, so the 


elephant had five hundred portions in all. 


Now, this elephant had a son, a fine young elephant white all over. When he grew 
old he went into the forest and fetched this young one and brought him to the 
carpenters. “Now I am old, so in payment for your nursing me to health, I give you 
this young one to serve you in my stead.”“ And he went away back to his forest 


haunts. 


The young elephant served the carpenters faithfully and did his work well. After 
work, he liked to bathe ¡in the river. The carpenters” children would play with him, 
in the water and on the land. Now, well born (đ/ãnñ/a) animals like elephants and 
horse never make dung ¡n the water, but only on the land. But one day after a 
heavy rain, some of the young elephanfs dung washed into the river and was 
carried down-stream. It went all the way to Bãrãnasï where it got stuck in a bush 


by the river-bank. 


When the kingˆs elephant trainer brought the royal elephants down to the river to 
bathe, they caught the scent of the dung of a well-born elephant and refused to 
enter the water. With their tails up in the air, they all ran away from there. The 
elephant trainer found the dung and told the king he would do welÏ to secure such 


a noble animail for his own service. 


So the king and his company set out by boat up the river until they reached the 
carpenter“s camp. The carpenters for their part did honour to the king and were 
willing to surrender the elephant to him, but the elephant refused to go. “What is 
the matter, good elephant?“ “You should pay the carpenters a fee to cover the 
expense of feeding me.” So the king ordered that one hundred thousand kahãpana 
(a unit of money) be placed by the elephanfs trunk, and another by his tail and 
each of his four feet. But still the elephant would not go until each of the 
carpenters, together with their wives and children, were given cloth for new 
garments as well. Then, with a last look at the carpenters, the elephant went away 


with the royal company. 
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When the king reached Baranasi he had the whole city richly decorated and led the 
elephant in a circumambulation around the city and thence into the elephants 
stable. This too was richly adorned and equipped and the elephant was sprinkled 
all over. The king always treated the elephant like his own đear friend and he gave 
over half the kingdom to him. From the time of the coming of the elephant, the 


king came to rule over the whole of JambudiIpa. 


It came to pass that the queen conceived, and while the baby was still in her womb, 
the old king died. No one told the elephant that the king had died, for fear of 
breaking his heart. But the king of Kosala, hearing of the death of the king of 
BaranasT, decided to attack the city and seize it. He laid siege to it, but the city did 
not yield hoping for the birth of a royal prince. 


When the queen gave birth to a boy, she brought it to be shown to the elephant. She 
entered the elephant stable surrounded by her royal councillors and laid the baby, 
wrapped ¡in richly decorated cloth, before the feet of the elephant. “Lord (si), 
your friend is dead, we did not tell you for fear of breaking your heart. This is your 
friend“s son. The king of Kosala is making war upon him and he is being defeated. 
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You must either kill the boy yourself, or win him back his kingdom 


The elephant caressed the child with his trunk, then lifted him up to his head 
before handing him back to the queen, saying “1 shall defeat the Kosalan kingl” 
The royal councillors dressed the elephant and fitted him out with richly adorned 
armour. They opened the city-pates and he issued forth trumpeting. The enemy 
army scattered and ran away in great fear as the elephant smashed up their 
fortifications. He took the king of Kosala by the top-knot, carried him into the city 
and flung him down at the feet of the young prince. Some of the men of Bãrãnasĩ 
took up weapons to kill the Kosalan king, but the elephant stopped them. He 
admonished the Kosalan, “Do not be heedless because our king is young.” and let 
him go. After that, all of Jambudipa fell ¡into the hands of the young king of 


Bãrãnasĩ and no enemy ever dared oppose him. (Jãt 156) 


Some elephants have magical powers. We are told that elephant kind is divided into ten 


tribes. The kZ|Zøaka (“black”) or common elephant has the strength of ten men. Each of 
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the nine successively hipher tribes has the strength of ten elephants of the previous 
tribe. The names of these elephant tribes, in order, are: eznge/a (“of the Ganges“), 
paqdaøra (“white”), tfamba (“copper”), pingala (“tawny”), gandhahatthi (“fraprant 
elephant”), mañgal2 (“auspicious”), hemaoata (“Himalayan”), uposatha (“holy day”), 
chaddanta (“six-tusked”). This means that a chaddanfa elephant has the strength of ten 
billion men.”” The higher elephant tribes are sometimes attributed with the power of 
flight (Jat 122). 


In the Chaddanta Jãtaka the Bodhisatta ¡is reborn as a chaddamta or “six toothed” 


elephant and it includes this detailed description: 


In bygone times 80,000 mighty elephants (afhinaeä) travelled throupgh the sky by 
their magical power (đhimanin and settled ¡in the Himavã beside Lake 
Chaddanta. At that time, the Bodhisatta came to be born as the son of the elephant 
chief. He was white all over except for his face and his feet, which were red. When 
he came of age, he was 88 haffha high and one 120 haftha long.”U His trunk was like 
a silver rope and was 58 haffha long; his tusks were 15 Jaffha around and 30 hattha 


long and they shone with rays of six colours. (Jat 514) 


The Goose (zmsø) features in eleven Jatakas. The Bodhisatta, Ananda, Mogsallãna and 
Sãriputta were all recorded as having been born as geese. The bird called hamsa in Pali 
is variously translated as goose, swan and duck but is most likely meant to be the bar- 
headed goose, anser índicus. This is a bird that has always been considered sacred in 
India because of its unusual beauty and because of its remarkably hiph altitude flights. 
The bar-headed goose migrants between Central and South Asia, flying over the hiph 


passes of the Himalayas.””! 


Just as the lion ¡is reckoned as king of the beasts, the goose ¡is the king of birds. His 





349. SN-a 12:22. The text goes on to say that the Buddha has the physical strength of ten chaddanta 
elephantsl 


350. A haffha is a unit of measure similar to the old english “cubit“ measuring about one-half a meter. This 
would make the elephant about 44 m high and 60 m long. 


351. http:/ /news.nationalgeographic.com/news/2011 /06 /110610-hiphest-flying-birds-pgeese-himalaya- 


mountains-animals / 
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election to this position was however a contested one: 


At the beginning of the kappa (world-cycle), human beings assembled and chose 
among themselves one who was best-looking, eadowed with good conduct and 
other suitable qualities and made him their king (rđ/a). The four-footed animals 
assembled and made a certain lion their king and in the great ocean the fish made 
the fish Ananda their king. The birds assembled together on a flat rock in the 
Himavã and said among themselves, “The humans have elected a king, so have the 
four-footed animals and the fish. But we have no king, and it is not fitting that we 
continue ¡n this lawless manner (appafissauñso). Ït is fitting that we choose a king, 
let us fnd someone with the suitable qualities and raise him to the state of 


kingship.” 


They looked around and chose an owl. “This is the one we like.“ A proclamation 
was made three times and all the birds consented twice, but on the third 
proclamation a crow spoke up. “If this bird makes such a face while he ¡is being 
consecrated as king, what would he look like if he were angry? If he made a face at 
us while he were angry, we would be broken and scattered like salt thrown into a 


hot pan. I do not like it, I do not want this bird made king.” 


The crow flew up into the air crying, “I do not like it! I do not like 1”, the owl 
chasing after him. The remaining birds chose a golden goose (s⁄øar¬ahamsa) for 


their king and went their separate ways. 


(This story was told to explain the eternal animosity between owls and crows). (Jãt 
270) 


In a sequel, the newly elected king of the birds chooses a mate for his beloved daughter: 


At the beginning of the kappa, men chose a king amongst themselves and the four- 
footed animals made a lion their king, the fish made Änanda theirs and the birds 
elected a goose to be their king. Now, the goose king had a beautiful daughter and 


he gave her a boon, that she might choose a husband of her own liking. 


So the king of the birds bade all the kinds of birds to assemble and they all came, 


øeese and peacocks and many other kinds, and assembled on a big flat stone. The 
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king called forth his daughter and said, “My dear, choose now a husband to your 
own liking.“ The young goose looked over the various birds and saw the peacock 
with his jewel-like neck and his decorated feathers. “[his one shall be my 
husband.” 


The birds told the peacock that he was the choice of the king s daughter and he 
was overcome with joy. He cried out, “Before today, you have not seen my power!“ 
and he spread out his wings and throwing aside all shame began to dance, 


exposing his body. 


The goose-king saw this and said, “I will not give my daughter to one who is sO 
shameless. He has neither self-respect nor does he care what others think.” Instead, 
the king chose one of his own nephews to be his daughter“s husband. The peacock 


was disgraced and flew away from there. (Jãt 32) 


Geese are particularly admired for their power of very high and swift flight. Sometimes 


this is taken to a super-normal level: 


Once, when Brahmadatta was king of Baranasi the Bodhisatta came to birth as a very 
swift goose (/auanahamsa) living on Cittakũta Mountain with a following of ninety 


thousand geese. He was a good friend of the human king. 


It came to pass that two of the youngest geese ¡n the flock decided to run a race 
with the sun. Despite being forbidden by the Bodhisatta, they left one morning 
before the sun had arisen and flew up to Mt Yugandhara and sat there waiting.”” 
When he learnt where they had gone, the Bodhisatta said, “They cannot race with 


the sun, they will perish midway. [ must save their lives.” 


So he too flew up to Mt Yugandhara. Just then the sun rose and the young geese 
flew after it, with the Bodhisatta following behind. It was still morning when the 
younger of the geese grew tired, he felt like the joints of his wings were on fire. 
“Brother, I cannot đo it!“ he cried out. The Bodhisatta replied, “Fear not, I will save 


you.” He caupht the young goose in his out-stretched wings, comforted him and 





352. Mt Yugandhara is first and highest of the ring mountains which encircle Mt Sineru. It ¡is 42,000 
yojanas high and at the level of the sun's passage throuph the sky. 
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took him back to Mt Cittakita. After placing him among the other geese, the 
Bodhisatta flew of again to catch up with the sun. Close to noon, the elder of the 


young geese also ørew exhausted and the Bodhisatta saved him too. 


Just then the sun was at its zenith and the Bodhisatta said, “Today I will test the 
sun's power.” With one swift motion he soared to the top of Mt Yugandhara again 
and then with another he caught up with the sun. Having reached the sun he flew 
sometimes in front of it, and sometimes behind it. Then the Bodhisatta considered, 
“There is no purpose (zffha) in my racing with the sun; it is a pursuit born out of 
unwise reflection (a/onisomanasikãra). What does this matter to me? I should go to 


Bärãnasi and teach the Dhamma to my friend the human king.” 


The Bodhisatta went to Bãranasi. There, the king gave him a golden stool to perch 
upon, anointed his wings with oil refined a hundred thousand times and gave him 
sweet corn to eat off a golden platter, and sweet water to drink from a crystal 
goblet. The goose told the human king about his race with the sun, and the king 
asked if he could show him. “Great king, it is not possible to see such swiftness, 


but I can show you something like it.” 


So the Bodhisatta arranged that four of the king“s best archers would stand with 
their backs to a pillar ¡in the courtyard facing the four directions. He himself 
perched atop the pillar with a bell fxed around his neck. “When I display my 
swiftness, you will not be able to see me but you will hear the bell.” At the same 
instant the four archers fired each an arrow ¡into the four directions. The goose 
caupht all four arrows in flipht and laid them on the ground by the feet of the 


archers. 


“This, great king, is not by swiftest speed, nor even my middling speed but only an 


inferior and lesser speed.” 
“My đear, is there then anything at all faster than you?” 


“Yes indeed. Faster than my swiftest speed, a hundred time faster, a thousand 
times, a hundred thousand times ¡is the wasting away, the destruction and the 
breaking up of the life-principle (ãyusamkhãra) of beings.” Then he discoursed on 


the moment by moment cessation (kharikanirodha) of the physical and mental 
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factors. On hearing this teaching, the king was overcome by the fear of death and 
fell to the earth unconscious. The crowd of onlookers were also filled with terror. 
They sprinkled water on the kings face and he regained consciousness. The 
Bodhisatta said to him, “Great King, fear not but always practice recollection of 


death, walk in the Dhamma, give gifts and make merit. Be vigilant, King!® 


We cannot leave the topic of animal stories in the Jatakas without looking at the 
Sabbadatha Jataka in which a jackal leads an army of animals in a bid for world 


domination: 


Atone time, Brahmadatta was king in Barãnasĩ and the Bodhisatta was his purohita 
(chief brahmin adviser to the king). He had studied the Three Vedas and the 
Eighteen Sciences and was versed ¡n a spell anma) called the “earth conquering 
spell“ (pathauTjayamantam). He was sitting on a rock one day practising this spell 
when he was overheard by a jackal lurking ¡n his den. (The jackal was Devadatta). 
Now, this jackal had been a brahmin in his last life and had learnt that spell then, 
so he was able to master it even ¡in his jackal existence. Having finished his 
repetition the brahmin said, “Surely I have mastered the spell now.” The jackal left 
his hole and said, “Ho, brahmin, I have learnt the spell better than you!” and ran 
off as quick as he could go. The brahmin gave chase crying out: “Stop that jackall 
He will do great harm!” But the jackal escaped. 


He came across a female jackal and gave her body a little nip. “What is this, sir?7 
“Do you know me or not?“ “Yes, I know you.“ And she accepted him. He used the 
earth conquering spell and brought several hundred jackals under his command, 
as well as elephants, horses, lions, tigers, boars and many other animals. He made 
himself their king, taking the name Sabbadattha (“All-Fang”) and the she-jackal 
became his queen consort. He had two elephants stand side by side with a lion on 
top straddling both and he himself together with his queen sat on the lion“s back. 
Great was his glory and becoming intoxicated by it he determined to take the city 


of Baranasi. With his whole army of the four-footed he approached the city, and his 





353. Jat 476. There is a mistranslation in the PTS edition by W.H.D. Rouse. He says this goose was 
conceived “without natural cause“ which is a misunderstanding of the abhidhamma term ahefuka 


explained above. In this context it merely means he was born as an animal. Cowell, 1995, Vol. 4, p- 132. 
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host spread over twelÌve 1/0jama. 


The Bodhisatta spoke to the king, “Do not fear, my lord, this jackal is my 
responsibility and I know how to deal with him.” Standing above the gate of the 
city he called out to the jackal, “Jackal, how do you think you can take this city?“ “I 
shall make the lions roar and while the people are trembling with fear, we shall kill 
them all and take the city.” “These noble lions, red in paw and with their royal 
manes, will never obey an old jackal like you.” With stubborn pride the jackal 
replied, “[ shall make this lion I am sitting on roar,“ and he gave it a sign by 
kicking it with his foot. 


With his mouth near to the elephanfs head, the lion roared ferociously three times. 
The elephants trembled ¡in fright causing Sabbadattha to fall to the ground where 
the elephants trampled his head, crushing ¡it to bits and killing him. The rest of the 
elephants also panicked and began attacking one another, and all the other animals 
as well, even down to the hares and cats. Only the lions managed to escape to the 
forest, the rest were all reduced to a heap of carcasses covering twelve 1/0jana in 
front of the city. 


The Bodhisatta had an announcement made throughout the city, to the beat of 
drums. “Whoever wishes to have fresh meat, take whatever you like.“ The people 
took as much meat as they could eat and they dried the rest to keep it. It was at this 
time that people first learnt the art of drying meat. (Jat 241) 
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3:23 MAKARA MONSTER FISH 


The largest of all animal kind are the makara “sea monsters“ or ?ahãmaccha “great fish.” 
These are enormous fish that live in the ocean reaching lengths of many hundred 1ojaa. 
The sources are somewhat inconsistent in describing them. The Mahasutasoma Jãtaka 
at 537) describes them as living on sea-weed (seøäia) but in most other places they are 
depicted as being ferociously carnivorous, even taking delight in the devouring of 


Ocean-going ships (APa 1: 49). 


There are various lists of these great fish. These lists are not consistent with each other 


and it is not entirely clear whether these are meant to represent species or individuals: 


A list of three: fimi, timinendla, timiHmingala. The timinsala can devour the timi (as 
the name implies, ealo means “devouring”) and the fmitimingala can devour 
the other two (UDa 5:5). 


A list of six—ãnamảda, timinanda, ajjhãroha—these three are all 500 1ojana long: 
timinsala, timirapinsala, mrahãtimirapinsala—these three are all 1000 1/ojana long 
(Jat 537). 


A list of seven—fimi—200 1oana long, †tm1ngala- 300 yoJjana long, timirapingala- 
500 1/ojana long, ãnanda, tĩminanda, aJjhãroha, mahãtimi—these four are all 1000 


øjana long (DN-a 15). 


A list of eight—The same as above but adding the f/mipinsala which is 400 1/ojana 
long (SN-a 12:60). 


One passage illustrates the fantastic size of these 0karas: 


In the great ocean there is a fish called Tim that ¡is 200 1/ojana long. ... (the rest of the 
list of seven is given as above). Let us illustrate the size of the Tữmirapinsala (which 
1s 500 1/ojana long). When it flaps its right fin, the water of the sea is agitated for 500 
øjana around. Likewise, for its left fin, its tail and ¡its head. But when it sports in 
the water, flapping both its fins and shaking its head and tail from side to side, then 
the water is stirred up for 700 or 800 1/oƒaa around that place like water boiling in a 


pot. Even water 300 1/ø/aa deep cannot cover its back. Thus it thinks, “They say the 
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ocean is deep, but how can it be called deep when it cannot even cover my 
back?” (SN-a 12:60 & DN-a 15) 


This description is given by the commentary as a simile to explain an exchange between 
the Buddha and his disciple Ananda; when Änanda says he understands dependent 
Origination the Buddha says, “Say not so! This dependent origination ¡is deep.” The 
intention of the commentator is to say that it is not deep for the wise Ananda, but is so 


for other beings."”! 


lt was mentioned above that one of these akara was elected by the fish as their king. 


Hs reign đid not end well: 


In bygone times there were six great fish in the ocean. Of these, Änanda,”” 


Timinanda, Ajjharoha were all five hundred øjzz long and Timingala, 
Timirapingala, Mahatimirapingala were all one thousand 1/o/ana long. They all ate 
sea-weed (psãascoñla). Of these, Ananda lived alone in one part of the ocean and 
many fish came to see him. One day the fish spoke among themselves, “The two- 
footed and the four-footed beings have all chosen kings for themselves, but we 
have no king. Let us make a king!“ They were all of one mind and one wish and 
made Änanda their king. Erom that day on, the fish would come morning and 


evening to pay their respects to him. 


One day Änanda was feeding off sea-weed from the side of a mountain and 
without knowing ¡t swallowed a fish. Having eaten this flesh, he felt his whole 
body thrilled. “What could this be, that is so sweet?“ Spitting a piece from his 
mouth he saw that it was the flesh of a fish. “All this time I địd not know these 
were good to eatl!“ Ananda then thought about how to get more, “Every morning 
and evening the fish come to pay me their respects. If I make it obvious that I am 
eating them, not a single one will ever come again but they will all escape far away. 


I must wait until they are leaving and catch one or two of the stragglers from 





354. This belies the plainer reading of the text which is that the Buddha ¡s implying that AẨnanda does not 
fully understand the depth of the teaching. 


355. Not to be confused with the Buddha's disciple of the same name. 
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behind and then eat them.” 


And so he fed thereafter. The fish, seeing the decline ¡n their numbers, wondered, 
“From where does this threat to our kinfolk arise?“ One wise fish thought, “I do 
not like what this Ananda is doïng. I will investigate it.” When the fsh went the 
next time to pay their respects, the wise fish hid himself in Änanda“s ear. When 
Ananda dismissed the fish, he ate the last one from the rear of the school. Having 
seen this for himself, the wise fish told the others and they became frightened and 
fled away. 


Ananda had by that time become so greedy for the flesh of fish that he took no 
other food. Soon he became weak with hunger. “Where could they have gone to?“ 
While searching for the fish Ananda came to a certain mountain. “The fish must be 
hiding near this mountain. I think they must have fled here and hidden themselves 
for fear of me. I shall encircle the mountain and search ¡it out.” So from his head to 
his tail he covered both sides of the mountain thinking, “If they live in here they 


wïll try and escape.” 


Coming around the mountain, Ẩnanda saw the end of his own tail and thought, 
“This fsh has tried to cheat me by hiding here.“ Very angry, he bit off with a loud 
chomp a fifty /ojana piece of his own tail, thinking it was the flesh of another fish. 
This was extremely painful. The smell of his blood went out into the water and 
broupht a host of fish who began biting Änanda from his tail to his head. Because 
Of his great size, he was unable to turn around and he came to destruction there. 


The fish reduced his body to a mountainous heap of bones. (Jãt 537) 
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3:2:4 THENAGAS 


The nãgas are powerful and magical serpents. They share many characteristics with 
their European and Chinese mythological cousins, the dragons. The nãgas are quick to 
anger, loyal allies, but dangerous enemies. Like dragons, they are often found guarding 


treasure-hoards, and among their weapons is often found a poisonous or fiery breath. 


According to the Pal/-Enelish Dictionary, the word sa is cognate with the old English 
word s#aca, from which is derived the modern English sake. In the Pali, the word 0e, 
while not nearly as multivalent as 1/akkha,° does have some other uses that must be 
distinguished. It is very often used to refer to an elephant, especially a large impressive 
bull.” By extension, it is sometimes used as an honoriffc term for the Buddha or great 
arahants, especially Moggallana and Sãriputta. It may also be used, mostly in verse 
pAssages, to refer to ordinary snakes, especially cobras. Finally there ¡is a rather rare 
usage of Zea to refer to a species of tree, now known as ironwood.”3 Nevertheless, the 
problem of definition ¡is much smaller than ¡in the case of yakkhas; the class of beings 
known as nãgas is defined sharply enouph to avoid confusion, the only doubtful cases 


being possible confusion with ordinary cobras. 


The natural appearance of a nãga is that of a large, hooded serpent, resembling a giant 
cobra. However, they may also assume a human-like appearance at will. Many of the 
mythological beings in the Buddhist cosmology are capable of changing their form; we 
have several incidents in the sources of this power being used by yakkhas, devas and 
supaanas. But the nãgas, it seems, are the greatest masters of shape-shifting, so that this 


power becomes almost a defining characteristic. 


A certain being, although he had made meritorious kamma sufficient for a 


heavenly rebirth, was also guilty of having incestuous relations, so when he passed 





356. See the chapter on yakkhas in § 3:4,2 for a discussion of the multiple uses of this word. 


357. Although ?øZea as elephant is usually quite distinct from sa as serpent, there is the case of Sakka's 
magical elephant Erävana who is referred to among the nãgas in the Mahasamaya Sutta, DN 20. 


358. There is also an ethnic group of South India known as Nãgas, and while they have some 
mythological connection with the serpent-nãgas, this is not something we need concern ourselves with, as 


it does not come up in the Pali sources. 
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away he was reborn as a water-dwelling frog-eating nãga. He was disgusted and 
troubled by his bodily form and conceived a wish to return to the human state. “I 
shall seek ordination among the sons of the Sakyan, (Buddhist monks) they are 
followers of true Dhamma and of good moral habit. Surely ¡f [ become one of them, 


I will quickly win a human birth.” 


So, assuming the shape of a brahmin youth, the nãga approached the bhikkhus and 
was granted ordination. After some time, he was sharing a hut with a fellow 
bhikkhu and when the latter got up in the middle of the night to do some walking 
meditation outside, the nãga fell comfortably into a deep sleep and reverted to his 
natural snake-form. When the bhikkhu returned to the hut he saw snake“s coils 
protruding from the window, and when he opened the door he saw the whole hut 
was filled from top to bottom with a giant snake. He cried out in alarm, and other 


bhikkhus came running to see what was the matter. 


Having ascertained that the first bhikkhu was in fact a nãga, they took the case to 
the Buddha. The Buddha said that nãgas were not able to develop the 
dhamma0inaya (“doctrine-and-discipline”) as bhikkhus. “You should instead keep 
the posatha vows (eight precepts) on the nights of the new and full moon, and in 
that way you will quickly return to the human state.” The nãga left with sadness 


and uttering cries of distress. (Vin. Mv 1:63) 


The Buddha then told the monks that a nãga will always revert to his natural form 


when falling asleep, or when having sexual relations with another nãga.”” He then 


đecreed than no animal (iracchãnaeafo) should henceforth be ordained. And to this day, 


as part of the ordination ceremony every aspirant ¡is asked “Manwssoỉ?” (“Are you 
human?”) (Vin. Mv 1:63) 


The shape-shifting ability of nãgas is not limited to the human form. In one story, a nãga 


changes into the form of a jewel ornament on an ascetic's robe, to escape from a hungry 


supanna (Jät 154), and in another episode a nãøa princess assumes the form of a frog as a 


disguise (Jat 543). Perhaps most remarkable of all, a nãga once changed himself into a 





359. According to the commentary to this passage, he will also assume a snake's form at the time of 


rebirth, while shedding his skin and at the moment of death. 
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ship to rescue some shipwrecked sailors: 


During the time of Kassapa Buddha, a ship was wrecked at sea by a mighty storm. 
There were only two survivors, and clinging to a plank they came to be washed up 
on a smail island. Now one of these men was a follower of the Buddha and a 
solãpanna (stream-enterer). In his distress he took refuge in the Triple Gem 
(Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha). A king of the nãgas had been born on that island 
and he, sensing the man/s goodness, came to their rescue. He transformed himself 
into a great ship with its masts of sapphire, its ropes of silver, the anchor and the 
oars of øold. A deva of the ocean (samwddadcoaiä) served as helmsman and stood on 


the deck crying out: “Anyone bound for Jambudipa?” (Jat 190) 


Sometimes, however, a nãga may be afflicted with a great weariness (kiamafi) on 
account of five things: his rebirth as a nãga, the shedding of his skin, sleepiness, mating 
with his own kind and fear of death. This weariness can prevent him from changing 


into a human form (Dhp-a 14:3). 


Another magical aspect of the nãgas ¡is the nature of their dwelling places. These are 
usually underwater: ¡in lakes, ponds, rivers or the ocean. However, the water seems to 
serve more as a gateway to the nãga realm than as an actual abode. In the Bhũridatta 
Jataka, the entrance to one naga dwelling (bhauama) is said to be by way of a whirlpool 
¡in the Yamuna River, yet later in the same story some nãgas escape into that place by 
sinking throuph the earth (Jat 543). When King Ủggasena wished to visit the nãga 
world, the nãga king Campeyya by his magical power created (affano ãnubhñuena 
mãpesi) a golden road leading there, lined with golden towers adorned with lapis lazuli 
shields (Jat 506). Furthermore, the descriptions of nãga realms, although usually entered 
via a river or a lake, do not sound at all submarine. There are verses spoken in praise of 
the beauty of the nãga world in a few Jãtakas (e.g. Jat 506 & 524) and they mention 


mango-groves, flocks of birds, even lakes and ponds. 


On the other hand, there does seem to be something watery about nãgas. They are listed 
among the dwellers ¡in the great ocean, (AN 8:19) and the commentary says that their 
palaces (øữmana) are on the crest of the ocean waves, (AN-a 8:19) which also high-lights 
the magical and illusory character of the whole nãga world. Their semi-aquatic nature is 


1llustrated by the following episode from the Bhũridatta Jataka: 
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Prince Brahmadattakumara had been exiled by his father, the king of Bãrãnasi, and 
was living ¡in a hut near the place where the Yamuna empties ¡into the great 
ocean."”? Tt so happened that a nãga woman, whose husband had died, had taken 
to wandering ¡n her melancholy on the shores of the sea near that place. She, 
missing the sensual pleasures of the married state, seduced the prince and made 


him her husband. After some time, they had two children, a boy and a girl. 


When some years had passed, messengers came from Barãnasi to inform the prince 
that his father was dead, and he had inherited the throne. He told his nãga wife: 
“Come with me, my dear, and you shall be chief queen among sixteen thousand 
women.” She replied that that was impossible, “You are human, but I am nãga. We 
have a deadly poison, and are very quick to anger. If I become annoyed with one of 
your other wives over some trifling matter, I could scatter her to ash with just a 


single øglance.” 


She could on no account be persuaded to come to Bãrãnasi, but she did relent in 
the matter of the children. She warned, however, that they were half-nãga and so 
had a delicate and watery nature (udakabTjakñ sukhumaila). “They would surely die 
from such a long journey exposed to the wind and the sun. You must make a large 
hollow vessel, like a boat, and fill ¡t with water and they may travel along ¡n that. 
Furthermore, you must have a pond dug near the palace in which the children can 


play. In that way they will be happy and healthy.” (Jat 543) 


Despite this, the nãgas also have a connection to the fire element. One common motif 


that occurs in the stories is a battle of supernormal power between a bhikkhu and a 


nãga, usually occupying the “fire-hut” (aeyasara) of the “matted-hair ascetics” (/ati12). It 


may be that there was some connection with fire and serpent worshipping cults, and 


their conquest by Buddhism. The first mass-conversion to the new faith was the one 


thousand /z//12s under the leadership of the three Kassapa brothers. To win over the 


jaHl]as, the Buddha perfíormed a series of supernormal miracles beginning with the 


taming of a nãga living ¡in their fire-room: 


Having arrived at the hermitage of Kassapa of Uruvela, the Buddha asked: “If it is 





360. In actual geography the Yamuna empties into the Ganges. 
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not troublesome for you, may I spend the night in your fire-hut?7 The ascetic 
answered that ¡it was not troublesome for him, but that there was a fierce nãga 
living in that place, “he ¡is fierce, powerful, poisonous, terrible” (ca„deHha iddhima 
ñsioiso ghoraoiso)! The Buddha assured Kassapa that he would not be harmed, and 
Kassapa entered that fire-room, where he sat cross-legged, with his body erect and 


mindfulness established. 


The naãga, seeing the Buddha, was not happy, and emitted smoke. The Buddha 
emitted smoke ¡in return. The Buddha thought to himself: “I shall conquer this 
nãgpa“s heat with heat without destroying him.” Growing angry, the nãga blazed 
forth fire. The Buddha, having entered ¡into the fire-element (fejodhatum 
samñpajjitoä), blazed forth fire. The jafias surrounded the fire-hut and were 
dismayed to see it full of a mass of flames. “The Great Samaa is beautiful, but 
surely he will come to destruction!” 

In the morning the Buddha put the nãga, now tamed, into his bowl and showed it 
to Kassapa: “Here, Kassapa, 1s your nãga. His fire is now exhausted.” (Vin Mv 1: 
12) 


Very similar is the encounter of the bhikkhu Saãgato with a nãga in another /at/l2 fire-hut 


(Vin Pac 51). In this case, the grateful villagers plied the monk with fermented liquor, 


and becoming intoxicated, he lay down ¡in the Dhamma Hall with his feet pointing 


towards the Buddha. This was the occasion for the Buddha laying down the rule against 


strong drink. 


Another incident which illustrates the theme of religious conversion is the encounter of 


Mogsallãna with the nãga Ahicchatta: 


Aggidatta was a brahmin who had gone forth as an ascetic and now led a large 
assembly. He taught that the mountains were their refuge, the forest was their 
refuge, and the trees were their refuge. Aggidatta instructed his followers that 
whenever a thought of sensual desire should arise, they should collect a jar full of 
sand and deposit it in a certain place. In time, this grew into a great mound, and a 
powerful #ZearZ/ã (“näga king”) named Ahicchatta took up residence there. The 


ascetics worshipped him and paid him great honour. 
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One day, Moggallana came to the hermitage of Aggidatta and asked for a nighfs 
lodging. Aggidatta, fearful that Moggallana would take away his followers, 
refused. The elder then said that he would spend the night on the sand-hill of the 
nãga. During the night, the ascetics saw flames blazing up ¡n that place, and surely 


thoupht that the visiting bhikkhu was being destroyed by the nãga. 


In the morning Aggidatta said, “Well, let us see if that samara is alive or dead!“ But 
when they arrived at the sand-hill, Moggallãna was sitting peacefully on top with 
the nãga respectfully sheltering him from the sun with his spread-out hood. (Dhp-a 
14: 6) 


There is some intriguing symbolism here: an animist cult worshipping a serpent who 


lives on the heap of their collected defilements. 


Somewhat different was the encounter of the novice Cũlasumana and the nãga 


Pannago.®! 


Culasumana had been ordained as a novice while still a young boy. It is said that 
he attained to state of an arahant while getting his head shaved. One day, his 
teacher Anuruddha was suffering from a stomach ailment and when he told 
Culasumana that it could be cured by a draught of the medicinal waters from Lake 
Anotatta, the novice offered to undertake the journey. Ủsing his supernormal 


power, the boy flew the five hundred o/ana to the lake throuph the air. 


At that time there lived a powerful #zearZj (“näga king”) named Pannago in the 
lake. As Cũlasumana was approaching, Pannago was sporting in the water, 
enjoying sensual delights with his retinue of dancing girls. Seeing the novice 
overhead, the nãgã grew angry: “Who ¡s this shaveling ascetic who flies over my 
domain, scattering the dust of his feet on my head? No doubt he has come here for 
some water from Anotatta, but he shall not get it!“ So saying, the nãga spread his 


hood over the fifty /oƒana of the lake, covering it up like a pot with a lid. 


The novice announced that he was here to get medicine-water for his teacher. The 


nãga refused to allow it: “To the east there ¡is the River Ganges, go and get water 





361. The name is spelled Pannaka in the DPPN. 
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from there. The water of Lake Anotatta you shall not getl” 


Cũlasumana announced that he would show the power (ãnubhøa) of the 
Buddhasasana (“Buddhist relipion”), win a victory, and take the water for his 
teacher. Hearing this, the devas of the sky came and paid homage to Cũ]asumana. 
The word of the coming battle spread throuph the cosmos, through four world- 
systems, and devas and brahmäãs from various realms came to witness and pAy 
homage to Cũlasumana. They were spread as thickly in the air around Lake 


Anotatta as grains of sand. 


Assuming the form of a brahma god twelve 1/ojana hiph, Cũlasumana descended 
from the sky and trod with his foot on the hood of Pannago the nãga and the 
waters squirted forth from that place like a stream of urine (mw†tamuttatthãnato). 
The assembly of devas saluted the victory, crying “Sadhul! Sadhu! Sadhu!“ while 
Cũlasumana collected a jar of water. The nãga was deeply humiliated ¡n the 


presence of a multitude of devas. (Dhp-a 25: 12) 


The most spectacular battle of all was the encounter of Moggallana with the nãga 
Nandopananda. The Buddha, ¡it seems, had surveyed the ten thousand fold world- 
system and the ZearZjã Nandopananda had come into the sphere of his vision as one 
who was ¡in the grip of wrong view, but was ripe for conversion. He also saw that 
Mogøgallana was the only one among his disciples who could tame this powerful nãga. 
With this in mind, he proceeded with five hundred bhikkhus to visit Tavatimsa đeualoka 
on the peak of Mt Sineru, and as the company of the Buddha travelled throuph the air, 
they passed over the abode of Nandopananda: 


At that time, Nandopananda was reclining on his jeweled couch under a white 
parasol enjoying a banquet surrounded by three troops of dancing girls and his 
company of nãgpas, surveying the array of fine food and drink that had been 
prepared. Then he saw the Buddha and his company of five hundred bhikkhus 


passing đirectly overhead on their way to Tavatimsa. 


This evil thought arose in the mind of Nandopananda: “These little shaven headed 
ascetics are goïng in and out of Tãvatimsa đirectly over my dwelling. From now on 


they will no longer be scattering the dust of their feet on our heads!“ He rose from 
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his place and, having gone to the foot of Mt Sineru, Nandopananda changed his 
form (into that of a snake) and wrapped his coils around the mountain seven times. 
Rearing up, he spread his hood over Tavatimsa so that it was entirely covered and 
hiddđen from sight. 


Then, in the Buddha's company, the elder Ratthapala said, “Lord, from this place 
we could previously see Mt Sineru together with Tãvatimsa, and the Vejayanta 
Palace adorned with banners. What is the cause that we cannot see it now?“ “]ust 
now the #earZjã Nandopananda has become angry and he has covered Tãvatimsa 
with his hood and plunged ¡t into darkness.“ Ratthapala and all the bhikkhus in 
turn asked the Buddha for permission to tame the nãga, but he refused them all 


except for Mogsallana. 


Mogøgallana assumed the form of a gigantic nãga and wrapped his coils fourteen 
times around Nandopananda, then rearing up his hood over the nãga king“s hood, 
he crushed him down against Sineru. Nandopananda caused his body to emit 
smoke, but Moggallana saying, “Not only you can make smoke, but I can too,“ aÏlso 
emitted smoke from his body. The nãga“s smoke đid not afflict the elder, but the 
elders smoke afflicted the nãga. Nandopananda emitted fire, and so did 
Mogsgallana. The nãga“s fire địd not afflict the elder, but the elder“s fire afflicted the 


nãøa. 


Nandopananda wondered who it was that crushed him against Sineru and 
afflicted him with fire and smoke: “Who are you?“ “I am Mogøgallana.“ “Then 
resume the form of a bhikkhu.” Returning to his natural form, Moggallana went 
into the nãga“s right ear and came out of his left ear; he went into the nãga“s left ear 
and came out of his right ear. He went in one nostril and came out the other. Then 


he went into Nandopanandas open mouth and walked to and fro inside his belly. 


The Buddha called out, “Mogøallana, beware, this is a nãpga of great powerl“ 
Mogsgallana replied, “Venerable sir, I have mastered the four bases of power 
(iddhipzda), developed them, made much of them, thoroughly practiced them. I 
could tame a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand nãgas like 


Nandopananda.” 


// 


Nandopananda thought, “[ did not see him going in, but when he goes out I shall 
catch him with my fangs and chew him up.” He said aloud, “Venerable sir, come 
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out! Your walking to and fro inside my belly is annoying me!“ The elder went and 
stood outside and seeing him there, Nandopananda issued a blast of wind from his 
nostrils. But Moggallana quickly entered the fourth jhãna and the wind was unable 
to stir so much as a hair on his body. All the other bhikkhus, it seems, could have 
performed all the supernormal feats up to this, but no one else could have entered 
jhãna quick enough to save himself at the end. This is why the Buddha gave only 


Moggallãna permission to tame the nãga. 


Nandopananda thought, “My blast has been unable even to stir the hairs of his 
body. This is a powerful samana!“ Moggallãna now assumed the form 0Í a s11 
and demonstrating the suaøzuzs wind”“ he gave chase to the nãga. 
Nandopananda now assumed the form of a young man and falling to the elder“s 
feet, asked him for refuge. Moggallana said, “The teacher is here, take refuge from 
him.” So he led the nãga, now tamed and bereft of his poison, to the Buddha. 
Nandopananda took refuge and the Buddha dismissed him saying, “Be happy, 
nñearja.” (Vism 12:108f£.) 


Another significant repeating motif in the stories about nãgas is the contrast between 
sensuality and renunciation. The nãga realm is always portrayed in extravagant 
language as being a sensual paradise: the enticements are natural, artificial and erotic. 
The natural surroundings of a #Zeabhzauana (dwelling place of nãgas) are always 
described as idyllic: smooth, level ground, lush vegetation, fraprant with flowers 
especially lotuses, resounding with the cries of swans, (Jat 543) mango groves that bear 
both fruit and blossom continually, (Jat 524) and so forth. (Note once again, that this 
park-like environment is reached by going underwater). The palaces of the nãga kings 
dwell in are equally fantastic: they are commonly described as having a thousand 
pillars and the building material of choice is lapis-lazuli (øe|uriya) although gold and 


silver are also commonly employed in the trim.%3 





362. Suparrns are the enemies of nãgas and the wind made by their wings is one of their principal 


Wweapons. 


363. Same two Jãtakas. 
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Of course, no ancient Indian sensual paradise would be complete without hordes of 
lovely female attendants, and the dwellings of the nãga lords are no exception. The 
palace of the nãga king Bhũridatta ¡is “full of splendid young maidens” (pñrã kafñfñnhi 
jotare) as 1s that of king Sankhapala, whose women wear golden bracelets shaped like 
serpens and are descibed as “slim-waisted, loveler than lotus 
blossoms“ (sabbattamajJ]hñ padunutfarabhä). These nãga females serve their lord and his 
guests with delicious and variegated food, by playing music for them and by more 
intimate attentions (kãmakãra, “making pleasure.”) (Jat 524) The naãga women have a 
magically seductive quality about them, a power that the #ø#earZja Vimalãä was 
shamelessly asked his dauphter, Princess IrandhatT, to employ for his own ends, a 


request the text says was “improper“ (ananucchaoikam): 


King Vimalã of the nãgas wished to recruit a champion in order to seize and kill 
the sage Vidhura, because his queen had declared a longing for the wise man“s 
heart. He asked his dauphter, the lovely princess IrandhatI to procure one for him. 
She, for her part, was not loathe to undertake the task, for she was by nature full of 
lustful desire (kilesãbhiratabhzon). IrandhatT adorned herself with ornaments and a 
fine red gown, and went forth to a mountain peak in the Himava. There she 
prepared a bed of fragrant flowers and performed a delightful dance, singing a 


song with her sweet voice: 


“What gandhabba, or rakkhasa, kimpurisa or man, what sage, will get to satisfy his 


every desire, acting as my husband the whole night long?“ (at 546, Eng. 545) 


(This was how Punnaka, the yakkha chief, whom we will meet later, got into so much 
trouble). 


Another nãga maiden who acted immorally is mentioned ¡in the Kharaputta Jataka (Jãt 
386). This was a female nãga who was married to a human king. At one time the king 
and his nãga wife were in the palace gardens, and while he was otherwise occupied she 
slipped away to the lotus pool. There she saw a male water snake, and reverting to her 
snake form had sex with ¡t. This episode illustrates both the sensuality and the 


essentially animal nature of nãgas, despite their often appearing ¡in human form. 


Very often, these descriptions of lavish sensuality serve as a counterpoint for a great 
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renunciation. In two Jatakas concerned with nãgas, no. 524 and no. 543, a 10ear/ja 
determines to keep the fortniphtly #posafha fast in order to win a better rebirth. King 
Sankhapala longed to be reborn human, and Bhũridatta aspired to rebirth as a deva of 
Tavatimsa. It should be noted here, that although we meet many virtuous nãgas in the 
literature, they are never depicted as reaching or even aspiring to the state Of s0fñpanma. 
This is because, althouph a nãga birth may be a refned and pleasant one, it ¡is still 
classed as within the animal realm, a “frog-eating existence” (mandikabhakkha 
attabhñon), as King Bhũridatta scornfully described it. Even the noblest of nãgas is not 
capable of transcending the sensual realm altogether. The motivation for Bhũridatta's 
asceticism was that while visiting Tavatimsa with his father to attend a council, he 
developed a longing for the beautiful palaces of the gods, and for the heavenly nymphs 


(deoaccharä), more beautiful even than the naãga maidens (Jat 543). 


Nevertheless, it were those nãga maidens that made it impossible for either king to keep 
his precepts while remaining at home, so in both stories, the king decides to practise the 
uposatha in the human realm, coiled up on an ant-hill in snake form. Both are there 


seized and abused by snake-charmers, but keep their vows by non-resistance. 


Ủnable to keep the purity of his posafha precepts in the nãga palace, surrounded 
by lovely female attendants, Bhũridatta went up to the human world and coiled 
his snake-body up on top of an ant-hill near the banks of the Yamuna. “Whoever 


đesires my hide, my flesh, my bones or my blood, let them take it!” 


In the course of time, an evil minded brahmin betrayed the #øarjZ to the snake- 
charmer Alambayana. When he saw that Alambãyana was coming to seize him, 
Bhũridatta determined not to break his vows. “No matter ¡f he cuts me up, cooks 
me or impales me on a stake, I shall not allow anger to arise.“ The snake-charmer 
smeared himself with magic ointment and uttered his protective mantras while the 
great nãga lay on his ant-hill unmoving. Then Alambayana seized Bhũridatta by 
the head and forcing open his mouth, spat into it a powerful drup which he had 
held in his own mouth for the purpose. Although he was outraged by this act of 
uncleanliness, Bhũridatta did not so much as open his eyes. The charmer then took 
the naga by the tail and shook him violently, forcing him to vomit up his food. He 
then laid the serpent out on the ground and pummeled him with his hands as if 


kneading a pillow, crushing his bones in the process. Having subdued his victim, 
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the charmer forced him into a basket; it was too small to hold his mighty coils, so 


Alambayana mercilessly drove them in with the heels of his feet. (ibid.) 


A related theme is that of a human being, who visits the naga world and at first enjoys 
sensual bliss; for instance, the nãga king Samkhapala gave his guest, the nobleman 
A[ara, the loan of three-hundreds of his wives (Jat 524). But after a year of such 
pleasures, the human visitor grew disenchanted with sensuality and left to become an 
ascetic (Jat 524 & 472). An interesting variation occurs ¡in the Bhũridatta Jataka. In 
contrast to the virtuous men in the other tales, this concerns an evil-minded brahmin.*®t 
He too stayed for only a year, but instead of transcending sensuality through wisdom, 


he had quite a different reaction: 


After staying a year in the nãga world, the brahmin, because of the paucity of his 
merit (mandapufifatñya) was no longer able to enjoy the sensual pleasures of that 
realm. The naga world was like an empty hell-realm (Jokantaranirayo) to him, the 
gaily decorated palace like a prison and the ornamented nãga maidens like female 
yakkhas. So he decided to feign a desire for renunciation in order to win King 


Bhũñridattas leave to return to the human realm (Jãt 543). 


This demonstrates the magical and illusory quality of the nãga world and its wonders. 
Because the brahmin had made insufficient good kamma, he was unable to retain the 


perception of pleasure. 


Magical powers of transformation and illusion are among the defining features of nãga 
existence. These are well illustrated by the following description of the hapless 


Bhũridatta being forced to perform by the snake charmer: 


Setting his basket in the village square, the snake-charmer called out: “Anyone 
who wants to see a nãga dance, come!“ When a crowd had assembled, he bade the 
nñearñjñ to come forth. He ordered Bhũridatta to make himself become huge, to 
become smaill, to become round, to manifest a suit of armour, to show forth his 
hood, to make two hoods, three hoods, even up to one hundred hoods. He bade 


him appear great and noble or small and meek, to become invisible and to then 





364. The same individual who later betrays Bhũridatta to the snake-charmer for the price of a jewel. It 
should be noted that in general brahmins are not portrayed in a favourable light in the Jãtakas. 
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become visible again. He ordered him to change colour from blue to yellow to 
crimson to white and to scarlet. He was made to breathe forth fire, water and 
smoke. Thus the nãga demonstrated his dancing powers (affabhñue nrữnminituä 
naccarn). The people were amazed, and the snake-charmer made a thousand pieces 
of gold that day (ibid.). 


We would be remiss to leave poor Bhũridatta in the hands of the cruel snake-charmer. 


The episode whereby he regains his liberty reveals some intriguing đdetails of naga-lore: 


When Bhũridatta did not return to the naga world after his fast, his three brothers 
set out to look for him; one went to the deva world, one to the Himavä, and the 
eldest, Sudassana, went to the world of men. Sudassana assumed the øuise Of a 
matted-hair ascetic for the purpose. Out of her great love for Bhũridatta his half- 
sister Accimukhi wished to come along, and assumed the form of a little frog and 


hid herself in Sudassana“s haïr. 


They followed the trail of Bhũridatta and the charmer through many villages and 
towns, everywhere hearing tales of the wondrous snake who performed such 
amazing tricks. At last they came to BãaranasI, the royal capital, where a great 
crowd had assembled in the palace court-yard to see the great nãga perform for the 
pleasure of the king. When Bhũridatta emerged from his basket he surveyed the 
crowd. Now, nãgas will not dance if they see any saas, because of fear, or any 
of their relatives (fake), because of shame.*'” Seeing Sudassana standing there, he 


went and laid his head on his brotherˆs foot. 


The snake-charmer, misinterpreting the gesture, grew alarmed and thought that 
Bhũridatta had bitten the ascetic. Sudassana assured him that his snake was 
harmless, but claimed to have a frog with a powerful poison and challenged him to 
a wager as to which was mightier. The snake-charmer, under the eyes of the king 


and of the whole town, was unable to refuse the contest. 


Ata word from Sudassana, Acimukkhi hopped from his hair into the palm of his 
hand and spat up three drops of poison before hopping back. Sudassana cried 





365. Cowell mistranslates #take as “actors” and this is followed ¡in the DPPN. This makes no sense either 
according to the dictionary meaning, or the context. 
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aloud with a mighty voice: “This land will be destroyed! This land will be 
destroyed! Alas, this land will be destroyed! There ¡is no place I can drop this 
poison. Should I cast it on the earth, all the crops and plants would wither and die. 
Should I throw ¡it into the air, no rain would fall for seven years. Were I to throw it 


into the water, the fish and turtles and all that live in the sea would utterly perish.” 


Alarmed, the king asked how the poison could be neutralized and Sudassana gave 
đirections that three pits were to be dug. The first was to be filled with various 
medicines, the second with cow-dung and the third with divine medicine 
(dibbosadha). When this was done, Sudassana threw the drops of poison into the 
first pit, which burst into flames which leapt to the second and then the third, 
consuming all their contents. The fumes from the last fire blew over the snake- 
charmer who was standing nearby and he was instantly afflicted with the white 
leprosy (sefaku†fhi). In great fear, he cried aloud that the nãga was released from 
bondage. Hearing this, Bhũridatta emerged from the basket and assumed a form as 


ølorious as a deva-king, adorned with wonderful ornaments (Jãt 543). 


The Samyutta Nikãya has some information about the modes of birth of nãgas. Nãgas 
may take any of the four kinds of birth. Those born spontaneously are considered 
superior to the others, the moisture-born are considered next best, then the womb-born 
and the lowest class are the egg-born nãgas (SN 29:2). The order of these classes seems 
odd, since other moisture-born creatures are things like flies, born ¡in filth. It may be 
because the egg-born nãgas are considered common snakes, or very much like them. We 
also learn that all nãgas give birth in mountain pools in the Himavä; there they teach 
their young to swim before letting them travel to the more dangerous ocean waters (SN 
45:151). A being is born into a nãga existence because of making ambivalent kamma 


(duayakãrï) by body, speech or mind and by having a đesire to be born there (SN 29:7 £.). 


Two nãgas are especially associated with the ¡incidents surrounding the Buddha“s 


awakening. One of these ¡is Mahakala, who has a life-span equal to a full kappa.”% 


Before his final supreme effort, the Bodhisatta partook of a meal of milk-rice 





366. The Abhidharmakoýa makes brief mention of eight great nãgas who live for an antarakappa and 
sustain the Earth. There is nothing like this in the Pali sources. AK 3:5, p.472-3. 
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offered by Sujatã in a golden cụp. Having finished his meal, the Bodhisatta set the 
cup into the Nerañjara River with the aspiration: “If I am to be victorious in my 
quest for Buddhahood, may this cụp float upstream.” It did so, riding swiftly 
against the current until it came to a whirlpool which led to the zeabhauana of the 
great nãga lord Mahakala. There ¡it sank, coming to rest against the three golden 


cups left by the three previous Buddhas of this world-age. 


On hearing the metallic sound of the golden cups striking each other, the 0#garñja 
exclaimed ïn joy: “lt seems just yesterday that a Buddha arose ¡n the world, and 
already there is another!“ (GGB v1, p. 303) 


The other nãga important ¡n the life of the Buddha is Mucalinda. After the Buddha“s 
awakening, as he sat rapt in meditative bliss, a great rain-storm began and the nãga 
Mucalinda protected the Buddha by wrapping his coils around him and sheltering him 
with his out-spread hood (Ud. 2:1). This scene became a popular motif in Buddhist art. 


When the Buddha cleansed the city of Vesalr of a plague by chanting the Ratana Paritin, 
he was given great honour by humans, devas and nãgas. For their part, the nãgas of the 
Ganges provided five hundred jewelled boats to carry the Buddha and his retinue back 
across the river. The Buddha created five hundred mind-made (#2) duplicates of 
himself so that each nãga's boat would be equally honoured. Before crossing the river to 
return to Magadha, the Buddha and his company of bhikkhus visited the nãga realm 
where they were offered a meal and the Buddha taught Dhamma to the assembly of 


nãgpas."” 


One very Iimportant and recurrent theme 1s the enmity of nãgas and szqnøs, but we 


will defer that for the discussion of s⁄pannas in the next section. 





367. Dhp-a 21:1. The Buddha also created many more nimitta Buddhas to visit the pavilions in the sky set 
up by the devas. 
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3:25  THE SUIPANNAS 


A Note on Nomenclature: These beings, huge mythical birds, are perhaps better known to 
most readers as eardas. However, in the Pali sources they are almost always referred to 
as s⁄pannas, which etymologically means “well winged.” Garuda is a Sanskrit word; the 
Pali version is earu|a. This form does occur in the sources but infrequently and almost 
always in verse.Ở In these verse passages it is sometimes used poetically to refer to 
common birds.*” In this book, we will follow the Pali sources and refer to them as 


5p#mẠM5. 


The sznnas are very large indeed. A king of the sanqas may have a wing-span of one 
hundred and fifty yojana (AN-a 3:81). We hear of one such spanna complaining that he 
cannot find enough empty space to spread his miphty wings: “They say that space is 
infinite. How can it be infinite when I cannot even get enouph room to flap my wings 
and make a wind?“ (DN-a 15) Together with their great size, the s⁄pan4as are possessed 
of tremendous strength; they are able to uproot whole banyan trees (Jat 412, 543). As 
well, they have the power to raise a great wind (supaanaoaita) with the flapping of their 
wings (Jãt 518). With this wind, they can cleave the ocean waters asunder and reveal the 
nãgpas ¡in their abode, (Jat 412) or raise a storm which threatens to knock down houses 


and plunges an entire city into darkness (Jãt 360). 


They also have other magical powers: 


A young spa was in the habit of visiting the king of Baranasi to play at dice. 
For this purpose, he would assume the form of a beautiful human youth. The 
queen“s handmaidens were struck by the young man“s good looks, and reported to 
the queen that a beautiful young man was playing dice with the king. Curious to 
see him, the queen adorned herself with all her finery and jewels and repaired to 
the gaming-room. When the sa and the queen looked at each other, they were 


smitten with desire. Using his supernatural power (affano ãnubhñuemn), the supa1n 


368. Suarr~a occurs 82 times in the Jatakas, øearuja only 14. The latter form is almost unknown outside the 
Jatakas. 


369. See for example Jãt 210 where it refers to a small bird. The commentarial gloss explains that all birds 
may be called ear„Ja as a form of respectful address. 
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raised a storm and plunged the whole city into a profound darkness. He made off 


with the queen, unseen by anyone, and returned to his abode with her (Jat 360). 


The supannas make their dwellings mostly in groves of simbal¡ trees (SN 48:70). These 
are identified by the PED as Bornbax ceiba, known in English as 5Silk-cotton or Kapok 
trees. A laree community of s1ønsas 1s specifically mentioned as living in a sữmbali 


forest on the slopes of Mount Sineru (Jãt 31). 


Atone time, when the devas were making war against the asuras, Sakka at the van 
of a mighty host drove his terrible chariot of victory, a hundred and fifty 1/ojana in 
size, down the slopes of the mountain. When they came to the grove of s/bali trees 
they cut through them like so many reeds and the trees tưmbled into the ocean. At 
once there began a great wailing cry. Sakka asked his charioteer, Matali, “What, 
friend, ¡is that cry which wrings my heart with compassion?” (afikãrufffñaraoo) 
“That, my lord, ¡s the cry of the young of the supaas, stricken with the fear of 
death as their homes are thrown ¡nto the sea.” On hearing this, Sakka ordered the 
host to turn around and withdraw, even if it meant forsaking victory that day 
(bid.). 


The principal food of supannøs is nãpas, and it ¡s in the context of the eternal enmity 


between these two mighty races that we most often encounter szqnas in the literature. 


A suparra, seeking his food, beat his wings to create a wind which drove the ocean 
waters asunder and exposed the domain of the nãgas. The sa1a seized a nãga- 
king by the head and flew away with him, back to his home ¡in the Himavä. On the 
way there, the nãga, in his struggle to get free, wrapped his tail around the branch 
of a great banyan tree. The s⁄zz, not knowing the cause of the obstruction, 


made a mighty leap into the sky and the entire tree was torn away, roots and all. 


Reaching his nest, the sa tore open the nãga“s belly with his beak, ate the fat, 
and let the rest of the body fall into the sea. It was only then that he noticed the 


banyan tree, still wrapped within the nãga“s coils. 


“That tree was of great comfort to a hermit who has his dwelling near it. Ï wonder 
if I have made bad kamma. I should go and ask him about it.“ So the supaa 


assumed the form of a young brahmin student and went to the hermifs abode. 
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Feigning ignorance, he asked about the great hole in the earth, and was told it was 
made when a sa tore up a banyan ¡in his strupgle with a great nãga. The 
hermit went on to explain that no bad kamma was made by the supa—¬a or by the 


nãga ¡in the act, because neither had intended to destroy the tree. 


Delighted by this answer, the sa revealed his identity and ¡in his gratitude 
gave the hermit the gift of a powerful spell (manfa), the alampñanamantam which 


was an offering beyond price (Jãt 543). 


In the contest between the nãgas and s1annss, the nãgas at one time had an advantage, 


which they later lost in a secret defense: 


A nãga and a san were both separately the disciples of a naked ascetic. One 
day the spaa asked the hermit about the difficulties his people were having in 
catching their prey, with a great many s/p4as perishing ¡n the attempt. “There 
must be some secret in this matter.” The ascetic promised to find ¡t out. When he 
next saw the nãga, he asked him about it, but the nãga kept his counsel and 
refused to reveal the secret defense. But at last, the wily ascetic managed to 
convince the nãga that he would keep his secret, and only wanted to satisfy his 


OWñn CUriOSItV. 


Trusting in the hermit, the nãga explained, “We swallow heavy rocks, and when 
the suparas struggle to lift us out of the water, they are themselves dragged under 
and many of them perish this way. If the fools were to take us by the tail, instead of 
by the head, they could hold us upside down and force us to vomit up the stones. 
But they do not know this.” 


Alas! The hermit was not worthy of the trust the naãga bestowed upon him, and the 
secret was passed on to the s/pza, and now the supaas always take their prey 
by the tail. (Jat 518) 


Occasionally, the s⁄pazqnas can rise above their hunger and make peace with the nãgas. 


This happened later in the above story: when the supaanø had seized the naga the latter 


begged for his life and called upon the saqanzs compassion. The latter relented, and 
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let his fellow student go, but the secret of the nãgas“ defence was lost forever.”? Another 
such incident ¡s related ¡in the Vidhurapandita Jataka, where Sakka, a human king, a 
nãga king and a supanna king were all the students of the sage Vidhura, and fast friends 
besides. When the four were contesting who had demonstrated the most virtue, the 
nãga claimed that even in the presence of the destroyer of his race, he felt no anger and 
the supannø's boast was that even in the presence of his favourite food, he was able to 


overcome his hunger (Jãt 543). 


Supannas are subject to all four modes of rebirth, as are the nãgas. Just as in the case of 
the nãgas, these form hierarchically arranged classes. Each kind of supanna will only 
catch and eat nãgas that are of the same, or a lower order. Thus, a spontaneously born 
supanna wIÏlÏ eat any kind of naãga, but a moisture-born one will not eat a spontaneouslÌy 
born nãga; a womb-born s⁄ønnø will eat only womb-born or egs-born nãgas and an 


egg-born one will eat only egg-born nãgas (SN 30:2). 


While the spannas are not included among the retinues of one of the Four Great Kings, 


they are mentioned as forming one of the five lines of defence against the asuras (Jat 31). 





370. The incident with the banyan tree in Jãtaka 543 is specifically mentioned ¡n the text as having 
occurred before this secret was lost; hence the nãga was seized by the head, leaving his tail free to grapple 
with branches. 
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CHAPTER THREE—THELOWER REALMS 


3:31 PETAS—HUNGRY GHOSTS 


The Øøcfas (Sanskrit: ørefa) are wretched beings tormented primarily by hunger and 
thirst. The word øeta has been translated as “ghost”, “hungry ghost,” “the departed”*“+ 
or “afflicted spirit.”2 A female peta is called a øefr. The Sanskrit made a distincton 
between the øiarah, honoured spirits of the ancestors, and the ørefa, tormented ghosts. 
These concepts are somewhat merged in the Pali øeta.”” The derivation of the word is 
according to the Pali Enslish Dictionarw to be pa + ï, lít. “eone before”. It may also be 
related to the word for “father,” gzr. Thus, øeHika means “paternal“ and 0itãmaha 
means “ancestral“ (lit. “ørandfathers”) (MN 82) One“s ancestral domain is peffika 0isawa, 
which is often used figuratively to represent, for instance, the object of meditation as 
opposed to the world of the senses (SN 47:6). Compare this to peffioisa/am which means 
the state of existence of a peta.”“ The word øefz may also simply indicate the dead, or 
even a physical corpse. Thus, the Dïeha Commeniary states that “the dead (lit. “those 
whose time is done”) are called peta” (petñ nãma kñlahkat3), (DN-a 32) and a verse from 
the Suffanipäfta refers to a body on the funeral pyre as “the peta, the departed 


one“ (øetam kñlankatam) (5n 3:8). 


Taking all this into consideration, the translation of øefa by “ghost” is not too far off the 
mark. Althouph the state of being a peta is considered a distinct realm of rebirth, one of 
the five øaf7, (DN 33) petas are associated with the ancestors, and with the dead. As we 
shall see, the descriptions of individual petas often portray their forms and their 


sufferings as closely related to the deeds of their previous existence as human beings. 


371.H.S. Gehman. 
372. Bhikkhu Bodhi. 
373. PED entry “peta”, see also Bhikkhu Bodhi trans of AN, NDB, note 2169 


374. See SN 25:1 for one among very many instances. 
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They are wretched, helpless shades of the flesh-and-blood beings that once walked 
upon the earth. 


DESCRIPTION 


Individual petas vary greatly ¡in form, but some characteristics may be regarded as 
“normal” for this class of being, as they recur again and again ¡in the descriptions. The 
typical peta is naked, ugly and stinking (Pv-a 1:6). He is emaciated by his long hunger, 
lean, with prominent ribs and veins (Pv-a 2:1). They are “hungry and thirsty, living off 


the gifts of others, very miserable, deprived of happiness“ (Ud-a 2:8). 


Some are clothed in rags, others covered only by their hair 
The petas wander in search of food, going this way and that. 
Having roamed far, and finding nothing, 


Overcome by hunger, they stagger and fall swooning to the 
earth. (Pv 3:1) 


The petas in one passage are said to be between sixty and eiphty haffha in size.” Thịs 
would make them gigantic in human terms, twenty-seven to thirty-six metres tall. This 
is hard to reconcile with most of the stories which make no reference to their size in 
their various encounters with human beings. The petas always sleep on their backs, 
because they have too little flesh and blood to support any other posture (DN-a 16). 
They are often called “miserable denizens of Yamas world.””° They are normally 
invisible and were seen, for instance, by Moggallana only because he possessed the 
dibbacakkhu (“divine eye”) psychic power (SN-a 19:1). However, they are on rare 


Occasions seen by ordinary persons: 


The wealthy lay follower Sona Kotikanna was travelling with a merchant caravan 
to Ujjeni. One night the caravan stopped to rest in a pleasant wood. Sona was 


troubled by the noisy group and moved his sleeping mat a little distance away, 





375. DN-a 15. A hatfha is the distance between the elbow and the end of the fingers, about sixteen inches. 


376. dussato amalokiko—translation is Gehman's. 
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seeking more seclusion. In the morning, the caravan left early, forgetting Sona who 


awoke to find himself alone. 


He hurried down the road, hoping to catch up with them. Ủnder a large banyan 
tree he encountered a very ugply fat man who was tearing off his own flesh and 
eating it. “Who are you?“ asked Sona. “[ am a peta.” “Why do you đo this?” “It is 
the result of my own past kamma. I was a đishonest merchant in the city of 
Bhaãrukaccha who cheated others out of their property. Furthermore, when Ï was 
approached by szmzas and brahmins, I told them to go eat their own flesh. 


Because of these deeds, I[ have come to this suffering.” 


Continuing down the road, a little further on Sona encountered two boy petas 
(petadarake) with black blood oozing from their mouths. Upon being asked, they 
told him that they had been boys in Bhãrukaccha and their family lived by selling 
perfume. Their mother was going out to offer food to an arahant bhikkhu one day 
when they reviled her. “You are giving our property away to these szmanasỈ May 
the food you give him turn to black blood in his mouth.” For this deed, they were 
reborn in 4a, and passing from there with some residual kamma remaining 


they had come to this state of suffering. 


Having had these experiences, Sona developed a fear of the horrors of szsãra and 
asked the elder Mahakaccana for the going-forth (pabbãjn, the initial or novice 
ordination ¡into the order of bhikkhus). (Úd-a 5:6) 


Koliya, one of King Bimbisäras ministers, also saw a peta: 
Ỳ 


Once there lived a hunter who lived by killing deer in the forest. Whenever he 
returned to his home village he would give morsels of meat to the village children, 


and once, some flowers. 


When he died he was reborn as a peta with an ugly, deformed body. He was naked 
except for a garland of flowers upon his brow. He did not know food or drink but 
walked, as if dreaming, upon the surface of the Ganges River ever seeking his 


village and his kin. 


There he was seen by Koliya who was returning by boat from a royal mission. (Pv- 
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1) 


Very often, the particular suffering endured by a peta is directly related to their former 


misdeeds: 


Once there was a land-owner with a barren wife. Wishing for sons, he took a 
second wife. When she conceived, the first wife grew jealous and gave her a drug 
to induce a miscarriapge. Two months into her pregnancy, the blood flowed forth 
and the baby was lost. The first wife was suspected of the crime, but when accused 
by her husband she swore a false oath: “]If I am guilty of this deed, may I eat the 


flesh of my own sons.” 


As a result, upon death she was reborn as a pef7 with an ugly form and a foul, 
putrid odour. She was naked and covered with flies. Every dawn she would bring 
forth five baby boys, and again at sunset five more. Her heart burning and 
smoking with hunger, she would each time devour them all but even this was 


never enouph. Nor did she ever get anything to drink. (Pv-a 1: 6) 


Polygamous marriages in ancient India were often the scene of bitter rivalries between 
co-wives. The following excerpt is another example. It also illustrates nicely the 


relationship between kamma and result. (In the original, the dialogue is in verse). 


A land-owner of Savatthi had two wives, Mattã and Tissã. Tissã was faithful, calm 
and pleasant to her husband. Mattãä was faithless and angry and barren besides. 
When Mattã gave bírth to a son, Tissã became even more hostile to her rival and 
began to abuse her in various ways. After death, she became a wretched øef7 and 


appeared before Tïssã. 


“You are naked, ugly, covered ¡in veins, emaciated with your ribs standing out. 


Who are you, standing there?” 


“[ am Mattã, you are Tissã. We were co-wives. Ôn account of my evil kamma, Ï 


have gone to the world of the petas (pefaloka). 


“I was violent, abusive, jealous and miserly. Because I spoke harshly to you, I have 


gone to the world of the petas.” 
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“This I know. But I would ask you something else, why are you covered in dirt?7 


“Seeing you once, freshly bathed and adorned, seated in pleasant conversation 
with our husband, I grew angry and jealous. Taking a handful of dirt, I threw it 


over your head. As a result of that deed, I am covered ¡n dirt.” 


“This I know. But I would ask you something else. Why are you covered with itchy 


scabs?” 


“Once we were gathering herbs ¡in the forest. You took medicinal plants, I took the 
kapikacchu plant.”” Without your knowing it, I sprinkled some into your bed. As a 


result of that deed, I am covered in itchy scabs.” 
“This I know. But I would ask you something else. Why are you naked?” 


“There was a social gathering of friends and family. Our husband invited you, but 
not me. So, without your knowledge I hid your clothes. As a result of that deed, I 
am naked.” (Pv-a 2:3) 


Another example: 


Mogøgallãna once saw a peta buried up to his neck in a cesspit. The peta told his 
story. “Ï was a householder who supported a bhikkhu of bad character. This 
bhikkhu was greedy and selfish; he was attached to my household and jealous of 
other bhikkhus. Listening to his words, I too began to abuse the good bhikkhus. As 


a result of that, Ï am a peta in a cesspit.” 


Moggallãna asked him what became of the evil-minded bhikkhu. “[ am standing 
on his head. My food ¡is what others defecate; the bhikkhu lives upon what I 
expel.” (Pv-a 4:8) 


Most descriptions of petas portray them ¡in a more or less human form, albeit often 
friphtful and ugly. In a few instances, they have animal characteristics. For instance, we 
are told of a snake-peta who had the head of a man and the body of a snake, (Dhp-a 
5:12) and of a pig-peta with a man“s head on a pig s body (Dhp-a 20: 6). In one case, we 





377. Miucana prufifus according to the PED. 
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hear of an actual animal reborn as a peta: 


Atone time, Moggallãna saw a crow-peta with a body twenty-five 10jama in size 
enduring suffering on Gijjhakũta (“Vulture's Peak”). When asked by what kamma 
he had acquired this body, the peta explained that he had been a crow at the time 
of Kassapa Buddha and had stolen three mouthfuls from a food offering. As a 
result, he was reborn in Avĩci #4 and passing from there with kamma 


remaining, took form as a crow-peta. (Dhp-a 5: 12) 
In the stories the petas are generally too powerless to harm human beings, despite their 


horrifying appearance. It ¡is said in one place, however, that they have a poisonous 


breath which can cause sickness (Jãt 510). 
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3:3:2 MOGGALLANA“S VISIONS OF PETAS 


Moggallãna was one of the Buddha“s chief disciples, renowned for his psychic powers. 
He very frequently had visions of beings like petas and devas invisible to others. There 
is a collection of such anecdotes ¡n the Lakkhanasamywutfa of the Samyutta Nikãya (SN 
19:1 £.). The twenty-one separate suttas each follow the same pattern. The Buddha, 
together with many bhikkhus, is dwelling upon Gijjhakũta, (“Vultures Peak”) a hill 
near Rajagaha. As Mogsgallana, together with another bhikkhu named Lakkhana, is 
walking down the hill in the morning to seek alms, Moggallana smiles. Lakkhana asks 
him the reason for this and Moggallana tells him to wait, he will answer in the presence 
of the Buddha. Later, when they have returned and finished their meals, Moggallana 
explains that he saw a peta, and describes it. The Buddha says that in the past, he too 


saw this peta and explains the kamma that led to its particular rebirth. 


The first peta is described as a skeleton flying throuph the air pursued by various birds 
of prey that peck and stab at it, causing it to howl in anguish. The Buddha explains that 
this peta had once been a cattle-butcher in Rajagaha and after suffering in #raa for 
many hundreds of thousands of years; his remaining kamma had caused him to take 
this form (SN 19:1). 


The twenty-one short repetitive suttas of the Lakkhanasamy/uffa follow this general 


pattern. The petas described fall into a few groups of similar cases: 


Those pursued by birds—Besides the skeleton, there was a “lump“ of flesh 
(mamsapesim) and a “piece“ of flesh (mamsapïndđa), a skinless man, a skinless woman, a 
foul-smelling and ugly woman and a headless trunk all described in the same way as 
flying throuph the air being tormented by crows, vultures and hawks. Most of these had 
been various kinds of butchers, but the headless trunk had been an executioner, the 
skinless woman had been an unfaithful wife and the ugly woman had been a fortune- 
teller (/kkhanikđ). The commentary states that she served the yakkhas, literally “did a 
slave's work for the yakkhas” (wakkhadasikammam karonfi). Thịs probably means that she 
allowed herself to become possessed, allowing the yakkha to act and speak through 


her 378 





378. SN 19, suttas 1,2,3,4,13,14 & 16. 
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One more case in this group falls outside the general pattern. This being ¡is described as 
a kumbhanda purrsa, a kumbhanada-man. A kumbhanda 1s a type of being to be described in 
a later chapter, (§ 3:4, 5) a kind of lesser deity or demon whose distinguishing 
characteristic is a pair of enormous testicles. When the peta ¡in this sutta walks, he ¡s 
obliged to throw his testicles over his shoulder, and when he sits, he uses them as a 
cushion. He too is seen by Moggallana flying throuph the air, torn by fierce birds. He 
had been a corrupt magistrate. The commentary explains his peculiar kamma: because 
he đid fraudulent dealings in secret, his private parts were now exposed and because he 
inflicted unjust punishments on others, these same private parts now became an 
unbearable burden for him (SN-a 19:10). 


The commentary to these passages explains that the birds are not really birds but 
yakkha-birds, because the peta beings would be invisible to ordinary birds (SN-a 19:1). 
We will điscuss the ambivalent word akkha later,”” but in this context it may be 


interpreted as “spirit-birds.” 


Those cut by their sharp hairs—There was a peta with body-hair”” like swords which 
were moving up and down and striking him as he flew throuph the aïr, uttering cries of 
pain. Likewise there was one with body-hair like spears, another with hair like arrows 
and two with needle-hairs. The second needle-hair peta is described a little đifferently. 
In his case, the hairs penetrate various parts of his body and emerge elsewhere. “They 
enter his mouth and come out of his chest; they enter his chest and come out of his belly 
etc.“ Most of these had followed various cruel professions, such as hunter or torturer. 
The second needle-hair peta had been a slanderer (SN 19:5-—9). 


Corrupt Sañgha—The first of these was a peta who had been a corrupt bhikkhu. He 
now flew throuph the air in the form of a bhikkhu with his robes and bowl constantly 
burning with fire. Likewise there was a corrupt bhikkhun†, a corrupt sữmanera (novice), 
a corrupt sữanerï (novice nun) and a corrupt sikkhømãna (probationary nun), all with 
burning robes and bowl (SN 19:17-21). 


Miscellaneous—A few of the petas dont fall into any of the above categories. There 





379. See § 3:4,2. 


380. In Pali, there is a different word for head-hair and body-haïr; kesa and iơna respectively. 
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was a man who had committed adultery now reborn as a peta with his head submerged 
in a pit of dung (SN 19:11). There was another who had once put dung into the 
bhikkhus bowls and now was submerged in dung and compelled to eat it with both 
hands (SN 19:12). And there was a woman flying through the air with her body black 
with soot which was constantly burning and cooking her as she uttered cries of pain. 


She had once thrown a brazier of hot coals over a rival (SN 19:15). 


A close look at this text indicates that most of the lore which came to be associated with 
petas was a relatively late development within the Buddhist tradition. lt is sipgnificant 
that nowhere in the Lakkhanasamywffa itself these beings are explicitly called øefas. It is 
the commentary which makes this identification. For example, the being in the first 
sutta is simply called a “skeleton” (zttkasahkhalika) and the commentary to this 
passage says “the being called a skeleton should be considered as one reborn ¡n the 
petaloka (“peta-realm”) (SN-a 19:1). In general, most of the details about petas come from 
the commentaries. Althouph the name and concept of øefa as a suffering ghost is found 
in the canon, references there are few and sketchy. Often, the canon uses the word pefa 


simply to indicate the dead.”! 


There remains the odd detail of Moggallana/s smile. In the text of the Lakkhanasamwutta 
Moggallana himself explains it this way: 


“While descending from the Gijjhakũtaä Mountain, I saw a skeleton go¡ing through 
the air pursued by crows, vultures and hawks who were attacking its ribs, pecking, 
tearing and biting as it uttered cries of pain. I thought, “How wonderful it is, how 
marvelous it is (acchariyamn... abbhutam) that even such beings as this exist“ (SN 
19:1) 


The commentary recognizes that this seems an incongruous response, although its 


solution wïÏl still seem unsatisfactory to many readers: 


“Having seen such a being, the elder should have been moved to compassion. Why 
then did he smile? ... He reflected, “Not having seen the truth, persons obtain such 


a form. I am freed from such a becoming. This is a gain for me, a great gain for 





381. See for ex. DN 14, SN 2:25, 5n 4:6. 
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mel”““(SN-a 19:1) 


This arahantfs smile proved such a difficulty for the tradition that when the 
Abhidhamma came to analyze all the possible modes of consciousness into eighty-nine 
types, this consciousness could not be fit into the scheme without being admitted as a 
unique type all its own, the Jasifuppadaciffa, “smile producing consciousness“. Ït causes 
smiling in arahants about things “that are not sublime“ (Vism 14:108 & AbhSan 1:10). 
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3:3:3  TRANSEFERENCE OF MERIT 


Traditionally, the petas have been seen as the recipients of transferred merit. In brief, the 
idea ¡is that when a meritorious deed is done by a living person with the earnest wish 
“may this benefit my dead relatives“ the merit is received by the petas who experience 
an alleviation of their suffering as a result. The transfer of merit remains an integral part 


of lay Buddhist practise to the present day. 


The key text is the Tirokuttapetaoatthu (“The Petas Outside the Walls Sutta”) of the 


Petzuatthu”°° and its commentary. — 


Ninety-two kappas ago, ¡in the time of the Buddha Phussa, there were three royal 
princes who gave great support to the Buddha and his Saøeha. Many of the 
common folk also became lay followers, but there were others who were corrupt of 
heart. They hindered the offerings, taking and eating the food themselves, and 


even burning down the eating hall. 


For ninety-two kappas, these two groups of citizens continued in the round of 
rebirth. The faithful were reborn in one szcơa (heaven) after another; the wicked 
went from 0ra/a to tiraya (hell). In the present kappa, at the time of the Buddha 
Kassapa, the wicked ones were born as petas. At that time, people having given, 
would dedicate the giít (đãnam datoñ uddisanfi) for the sake of their departed 
relatives (ñãtakãnam petãnamn atthãua). Then those petas would obtain good fortune 


(sampatti which implies deva-like pleasure). 


The petas of our story observed this, and approached the Buddha Kassapa to ask 
how they too might experience such happiness. He told them, “NÑow you cannot. 
But in time to come there will arise a Buddha named Gotama. One of his followers 
will be King Bimbisara who was a kinsman (ñãfi) of yours ninety-two kappas ago. 
He will make a gift to the Buddha and dedicate the gift to you, and you will receive 
it.” When he said this, to the petas it seemed just like they would receive happiness 


the next day. 


In the time of the Buddha Gotama the three princes, together with a thousand of 
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their men, were reborn ¡in the Kingdom of Magadha. One of the princes” officials 
became King Bimbisara of Magadha. All of these became early followers of the 
Buddha. Ủpon hearing the Buddha discourse on the Dhamma, King Bimbisära 
attained to the fruit of sofãpatfi (first staøe of awakening). He then invited the 
Buddha and his bhikkhus to a meal-offering on the following day. When the petas 
heard this, they said to one another “Now the king will make an offering, and 


dedicate the gift to us.“ And they stood surrounding the palace full of hope. 


But when the king made his offering the next day, he was thinking only about the 
Buddha, wondering where he was dwelling now. Therefore, he did not dedicate 
the gift to anyone. The petas, having not received a donation (đãnmmn alabhanid), 
were now without hope and throughout the night filled the palace with horrifying 
cries of distress. The king was filled with fear and the next day asked the Buddha 


about it. 


“Do not fear, great king, no harm will come to you. Those are former kinsmen of 
yours, arisen among the petas. For the time between Buddhas they have been 
wandering as they awaited your offering to a Buddha and the dedication of the gift 
to them. Yesterday, you made a gift without a dedication and, having lost hope, 


they uttered cries of distress.” 


The king then asked, “Can they then receive a gift?“ (đimne te labheyyutn) “Yes, they 
can.“ So Bimbisara invited the Buddha to come again the following day, and the 
Buddha consented ¡in silence. The next day King Bimbisara had a great offering 
(mahñdãna) prepared. The petas stood outside the walls, thinking “Today we might 
get something.” The Buddha caused them to become visible to the king. 


As Bimbisara offered water to the Buddha, he thought “May this be for my kin.” At 
that moment there arose lotus ponds for the petas, in which they bathed and 
drank, relieving their pain, thirst and fatigue and they became golden coloured. 
When the king offered rice and other food to the Buddha, at that very moment 
there arose for the petas deva-like rice, curries and dainties. These they enjoyed, 
and became fat (pf0indriwñ ahesu1n). The king gave cloth and dwelling places to the 
Buddha and the bhikkhus, and there arose for the petas deva-like garments, 
palaces, beds and bedding, everything decorated in many ways. The Buddha made 
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all the good fortune of the petas visible to the king, who was delighted at the sipht. 
(Pv-a 1:5) 


This story ¡is taken from the commentary and frames the canonical verses which are 
then spoken by the Buddha to the King: 


Outside the walls they stand, and at the cross-roads. 
They stand by the door-posts, having returned to their homes. 
An abundance of đrink and food, both hard and soft is served, 


But no one remembers these beings, experiencing their own 


kamma. 
They who are compassionate should give to their kinfolk, 
Pure food and drink, delicious, timely and appropriate. 
“May this be for my kinfolk, may my kinfolk be happy!” 


And these, having come together, the assembled departed kin 
(ñãHpetä) 


Thoroughly rejoice (arznodzare) at the abundant food and drink. 
“Long live our kinsfolk, the cause of our receiving this. 


They have made an offering (p#/ã) for us. The givers will not go 


without reward (phäïÏ4, lit. “fruit).” 
There ¡is no plouphing there, nor fields of cattle to be found. 
There is no trading done there, nor buying or selling for gold. 


They are supported by gifts, the petas, those whose time has 
gone (kñlaeai). 


Just as water which has rained in the hills, flows down ïinto the 
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valleys, 
Just so, a gift given here, benefits the petas. 
Just as the rivers fill the ocean 
Just so, a gift given here, benefits the petas. 


“They gave to me, they worked for me, my relatives, friends 


and companions.” 


Give offerings to the petas, remembering what was done in the 


past. 
Neither crying, nor sorrow nor any lamentation 
Is of use to the petas, our kinsfolk who stand there. 
But the offerings given to the well-established Saneha, 
Have long lasting benefits, it is their proper cause. 
Thus the duty of kin (ñãHdhammo) has been explained: 
respectful devotion (ø#7ä) made for the petas. 
Strength has been given to the bhikkhus, 


in doing so you have made not a little merit (øuññia). (Pv 1:5) 


This sutta, or selected stanzas, are often chanted by Theravada bhikkhus as an 


acknowledgement when offerings of food or other requisites are made by the lay 


people. Used ¡in this way, it is called an annodama, literally a “rejoicing.” 


The Pefauatthu is a text consisting of verses, to which the commentary adds framing 
stories. Most of the verses and stories are about petas, their suffering and the kamma 
which brought it about. In about a third of the stories, the suffering of the peta is 


relieved when someone dedicates an offering to an arahant bhikkhu, or to the sangha, 


on their behalf. 
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Atone time there lived a master weaver who was a devout follower of the Buddha. 
But his wife was otherwise, she was without faith, unhappy, full of wrong views 
and miserly. Once, when her husband was preparing an offering of food and cloth 
for the bhikkhus, she cursed him, saying: “Whatever food or drink you give to 
those szmarias, followers of the Buddha, in the next world may it become dung, pus 
and blood. And whatever clothes you give them, may they become red-hot iron 


I7 


plates 


When his time came, and the weaver died, he was reborn as a tree-deva of great 


power and splendour in the Viñjha Forest.”®° 


His stingy wife became a petI living 
not far from his abode. She was naked, ugly and overcome with hunger and thirst. 
She approached the tree-deva and begged him, “My lord, I have no clothes and ] 
wanđer about extremely hungry and thirsty. Please give me clothes and food.“ The 
deva offered her some sublime deva food (đibbam uj]ãra annapanamn), bụt as soon 
as she grasped it, it became dung and pus and blood. He gave her a cloak, but as 
soon as she put it on, it became a blazing sheet of iron. So with great suffering, and 


crying aloud, she wandered away. 


A litle later, a bhikkhu who had gotten separated from his travelling companions 
chanced upon the dwelling of the tree-deva. Seeing him, the deva assumed a 
human form, welcomed him and invited him into his abode. The deva offered the 
bhikkhu some ointment for his feet, paid his respects and took a seat. As it 
happened, just then the pef7 returned and again begged for clothing and food. 
When she was given these things, it happened just as before. The deva asked the 


bhikkhu if there were any way to free her from the peta realm. 


“There ¡s. lf one makes a gift to the Buddha, the Noble Sangha or even to one 
bhikkhu, and dedicates it to her, and ¡f she rejoices in it (arumodafi) then she will be 


freed from her suffering.” 


Ủpon hearing this, the deva offered food and đrink to the bhikkhu and dedicated it 
to the pefï. Instantly, she had a sufficiency of deva-food and became plump and 
satisfed. The deva then offered to the bhikkhu a set of deva-clothes 





383. For tree-devas, see § 3:5,3. 
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(dibbasñtakayusam) for the Buddha, again dedicating the gift to the øefr. She was at 
once attired ¡in deva-clothes, richly decorated and adorned like an accharZ (celestial 
nymph). (Pv-a 1:9) 


As this story illustrates, it is useless to attempt to give anything directly to a peta. Only 
the dedication of a gift given to another is effective, and one given to the Buddha, the 
Sangpha or an individual bhikkhu is especially potent ¡in this regard. This has led some 
modern readers to a cynical view; H.S. Gehman ¡in the introduction to his translation 
expresses the opinion that the emphasis on giving to the bhikkhus gives the impression 
that “there was a mercenary motive in compiling the tales.””#° However, the practice of 
benefitting the dead throuph gifts was not an entirely new đoctrine of the Buddhists, 
but rather a beneficial joining of two pre-Buddhist ideas. Eirst, ¡it had long been 
considered meritorious in India to support religious seekers, “s4zqzs and brahmins.” 
Second, there was a widespread practice of making offerings to various spirits and 
đeities, especially the departed ancestors. A form of this practise survived among some 
Buddhists. We learn from the Kathavatthu that certain schools defended direct offering 
to petas, a position opposed by the Theravada (Kv 7:6). There is however a faint trace of 
the older trend ¡in the Pali canon itself. A stanza of the Pefaoatthu attributed to the 
Buddha says: 


With whatever kind of ceremony (kiicãrmmmanam), the 


øenerous person makes a gIÍt 


To the øubbapete (“forefathers” or “bygone petas”) to the 


oatthudeoata (“local deities”) 
And to the Four Great Kings, guardians of the world?°®? 


... With this they are honoured (07t) and the giver does not 
go without reward (phalø, lít. “fruit”). (Pv 1:4) 


The concept of “transferring merit“ seems contrary to the general Buddhist theory of 





384. Gethin, Tnles oƒ the Departed, Intro. p. xi in “Minor Anthologies IV”, PTS. 
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kamma, which is made by oneself alone. Consider Yama“s injunction to the newcomer 


at the gates Of 1ir4/a: 


“These bad kammas were done by you alone, not by your mother, your father, 
your brother or sister, nor by your friends or your relatives, nor by the devas. By 


you were these deeds done, and it is you who will experience the results.”#5 


The commentaries developed a theory by which this contradiction was resolved. For 


transference of merit to be effective three things must be present: 


1.A gift is given to a “suitable field of merit.” The word for “field” 1s khetfa, the word 
used for a farmer“s field, and the metaphor is deliberately agricultural. One sows the 
“seeds“” (bï/a) and harvests the “fruit” (phaia). The practical meaning ¡s that the recipient 
of the gift should be a worthy person, ideally the Buddha, in practise usually a bhikkhu. 
However, any righteous person will do. In one place Sakka says that in the past he gave 
alms for ten thousand years to ten thousand fire ascetics without result, but when a 
riphteous person (s7izuan†n) ate his alms-food he was reborn ¡in the brahmaloka. In one 
story a man who sees a peta and wishes to help him, merely dedicates the merit when 
he pays his barber (Pv-a 3:1). Nevertheless, these are exceptions, and by far the usual 
practise is to make offerings of food, cloth or other requisites to a bhikkhu or to the 


saheha as a whole. 


2. The donor must “dedicate” (đđ¡ssafi) the offering for the benefit of the peta. If this is 
not đone, the petas cannot benefit, as Bimbisara found out. If the person to whom the 
offering is dedicated is not in the peta realm, the benefit goes to some other relative of 
the donor; and ¡in the beginningless sms it is impossible that one does not have some 


kin in the peta realm.” 


3. Finally, the peta himself must acknowledge the act by rejoicing (annodafi) in the sign 
of merit (øuññanimiifam). This is the detail which makes the whole consistent with the 
theory of kamma. A mind moment of rejoicing ¡in the good is itself an act of good 


kamma. In their helpless condition, this is usually the only meritorious act o£ which a 





386. MN 130. For Yama, see § 3:3,11. 
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peta is capable.”?° 


A further restriction on this practise is that merit can only be transferred to petas (AN 
10: 177). The Milindapañha, a late source, restricts this further by speaking of four 


classes of peta: 

1. Vantasikã—those who feed on what has been vomited up 

2. Khuppipäsino—those who are tormented by hunger and thirst 
3. Nijjhamatanhika—those who are consumed by craving 

4. ParadattũpajTvino—those who live on the gifts of others 


The text goes on to say that only the last kind is able to receive transferred merit (Mi 
5:3.4 Eng. v2 p123f.). There ¡is no basis for this division in the canon, and ¡n the few 
places where these or similar terms appear ¡in the commentary it would be more 
straightforward to understand them as epithets applying to petas generally rather than 
as specifc types.”” It does indicate that the scholarly tradition represented by the 
Milindapañhã was becoming ¡increasingly uncomfortable with the idea of transferring 


merit, no matter how popular it was among ordinary Buddhists. 





388. Except where otherwise noted, these points are taken from Pv-a 1:1. 
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3:3:4 THE PETALOKA AND OTHER REALMS 


Dnlike øéraya, the pefaloka does not have its own geographical location. Generally, they 
wander on this earth invisible to most humans. Nevertheless, we are told that there was 
a large petaloka outside Rajagaha, (MN-a 133 & SN-a 1:20) presumably the abode of the 
petas seen by Mogøsallãna. There are also said to be peta-cities of great size.””? Usually, 
however, the petas seem to be solitary beings often haunting places familiar to them 


from their human existence as sorry shades of their former selves: 


Mogøgallaäna came upon a peta while passing through a sugar-cane field. The peta 
was tormented by hunger and thirst but unable to partake of the abundant sugar- 


cane. 


“I[ am destroyed, I am devoured. Ï try and try to take some 
food. 


I weep, but a poor fragment of myself (chínnathãmo, lit. “a cụt 
self”) 


Of what kammaa 1s this the result?7 


Mogsgallãna explained that ¡in his human life he had been walking along eating 
sugar-cane when a poor man came up behind him and begged for some. At first he 
ignored the mans pleas. After some time, without turning around, he 
contemptuously held a piece of sugar-cane out behind his back for the beggar to 
take. Moggallana told him that now he could only take sugar-cane from behind his 
back. The peta đid so and found he could now eat to his hearts content. (Pv-a 4:5) 


The peta ¡in the story seems quite confused by his situation, and may not even have 
been aware that he was a peta. The image of a peta as a “fragment” of a human life is 
also illustrated by a set of similes given by the Buddha for the five sai (destinations of 
rebirth). The human realm is described as like coming to rest under a tree with soft 
grass below and abundant shade above and the peta realm like a tree with bare rocky 


ground below and only patchy shade above. Only the simile for these two realms use 





390. MN-a122. The peta-cities are two or three ez0wfas big, there are ÍOur @đ0wfas 1n a J0jana. 
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the imagery of a tree, emphasizing the idea of the peta world as a poor shadow or 
“fragment“ of the human one (MN 12). 


Sometimes the øefaloka takes on an otherworldly quality as a separate kind of reality, 


parallel to our own. The unwary can at times find themselves crossing over: 


Two hundred years after the Buddha, King Pingala of Surattha was returning with 
his army from a campaign in aid of the Moriyas. At mid-day they came upon a foul 


place (panka), a desert of the petas. 


But they saw a pleasant road. The king told his charioteer, “This road ¡s delightful. 
It looks safe, peaceful and fortunate. Turn the chariot ¡in here, by this way we shall 


return to Surattha.“ So the chariot went in, at the head of the fourfold army. 
Afraid, a man of Surattha spoke to the king: 
“We have entered upon a wrong path. It is terrifying, horrible. 
Ahead, we can see the road, but behind us we cannotl 


“We have entered upon a wrong path. The servants of Yama are 


close by. 


The wind blows with an inhuman smell and a cruel voice.” (Pv- 
a 4:3) 


The peta world can also be seen as transitional between #raua and the human realm. 
Very often ¡n the stories a peta is said to have already spent some long period suffering 
in #ay/a and expired from there with some residual kamma remaining (kamnassa 
0ipäkñuasesena) (E.g. Pv-a 1:2). We already have encountered a couple of examples of 
this. Less often, the peta is on his way to raa. In a few stories, the peta tells his human 
visitor that in a few months he will die and be reborn ¡in #a/a. Usually, this fate is 


averted by the human being making a transference of merit in đue time.” 





391. See Pv-a 1:10, Pv-a 2:7 & Pv-a 4:3. In the last case, it seems his ultimate fate was not averted, but his 


sufferings as a peta were, ¡n the interval, điminished. 
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The petas are not all entirely wretched. There are said to be some petas of “great 
knowledge and power“ (petamahiddhikãna 0ijJmmãnaHñ), (Ủd 8:6) and it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between these and the bhummma-deoas (earth-bound devas).””° 
After receiving transference of merit, the petas are described as enjoying deva-like 
pleasure and are sometimes addressed as “đeøatZ” thereafter (Pv-a 1:10 & Pv-a 2:1). The 
lower devas and the petas seem to share the same cosmological “space“ and sometimes 
interact, as seen in the story of the weaver and his wife recounted above. Another story 


involves devas and petas dwelling together: 


One, in Baraänasi there dwelt a brahmin family, man and wife together with two 
sons and a daughter. The children all became devout followers of the Buddha but 
the parents had no faith, and made no merit. Ït came to pass that in a terrible storm 
their old house collapsed and all five were killed. The mother and father became 
petas, and the children bhumma devas. These were seen by the arahant bhikkhu 


Samkicca and one of his disciples. 


The five were travelling together to attend an assembly of the yakkhas 
(yakkhasamnasama). The elder son led the procession, riding on a white elephant. The 
younger son travelled in a chariot drawn by four mules, and the daughter was 


borne ïn a litter. Her radiance illuminated the ten đirections. 


Following ¡in the back went the two petas on foot. They were black in colour, with 
coarse tangled hair. They carried heavy iron mallets and cursed each other with 
harsh words. Their skin was horribly wrinkled and they dripped pus and blood. 
They were very frightful in appearance. They would strike one another with their 
mallets and drink the blood and pus from the wounds, but this did not satisfy 
them and they were always hungry. (Pv-a 1: 11) 





392. See Pv-a 2:9, where it is not at all clear whether the being is a peta or a deva. 
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3:33:55 _ VIMANAPETAS 


There ¡is another type of peta that is not entirely wretched. The ơimãnapetas are a special 
kind of peta who experience both pleasure and pain due to their mixed kamma. The 
name, also spelled øemäãnikapeta, indicates a peta who lives in a øimãma. This ¡s the type 
of magical or celestial mansion, often capable of flying through the air, in which the 


devas live.” 


Vimãnapetlas vary greatly in their circumstances, but most characteristic are those who 
spend part of their time enjoying deva-like bliss and another part enduring the 


suffering of a peta. 


In the days of the Buddha Kassapa there were five hundred married couples, 
devout lay followers, who joined together to do good works. The men built 
bridges, parks and so forth. They also built a ơihãra (monastery). The women 
would travel as a group to make offerings there. On one such journey, while 
staying at a public hostel on the way home, one of the women was seduced by a 


rogue and spent the night with him. 


Her husband heard rumours of her misdeed and confronted her. She denied it, and 
pointing to a dog said, “If I have done such a wicked deed, when I am reborn may 
I be eaten by a crop-eared dog such as this!“ The other women also lied to protect 


her, “If we know anything about this may we become her slaves in the next life.” 


The adulteress was consumed by remorse for her deed and soon wasted away and 
died. She was reborn as a øữnãnapef in a 0oimñna by Lake Kannamunda ¡n the 
Himavä. As the other women died, one by one, they reappeared there also, as her 


slaves and experienced the suffering of slaves. 


(There follows a description in verse spoken by a prince who eventually found her there 


and became her lover): 


Here are stairways of gold upon golden sands, 





393. Vữmñnas will be described in § 3:5,12. 
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Everywhere sweet delightful scents. 


Sweetly blow the winds, resounding with the cries of heron and 


Øeese. 
This is not a human city, 
Your many palaces of gold and silver 
Gleam brightly ¡in the four đirections. 
You have five hundred slave girÌs, 
Richly adorned with sea-shell bracelets, 
You have golden couches with deer-skin coverlets. 


When you lie down on them, you enjoy great sensual 


happiness. 
Ủntil midnight comes, then you rise and go outside. 
There you go to the pleasure grove adorned with lotus-ponds. 
There you stand on the fresh grass, beautiful onel 
There a crop-eared dog devours you, limb by limb. 
When you are all eaten, made into a skeleton, 


Then you fall into the pond, and your body is made whole 


again. 


Then with all your major and minor limbs, charming and dear 


to my sight, 


You put on your garments and return to my presence. (Pv-a 
2:12) 
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She endured this nightly torment for five hundred and fifty years until the prince found 
her, and it was another hundred and fifty before he learned of ¡t. He broke the spell by 
killing the dog with an arrow, a quite un-buddhist exception to the rule that one cannot 
đirectly help a peta (bid.). A similar case is that of the deer-hunter who used to kill by 
day and night until persuaded by a righteous friend to take a vow to refrain at least at 
night from killing living beings. After death, as a ømãnapefa he enjoyed extravagant 
deva-like bliss during the night, but each day was pursued and devoured by a pack of 
dogs (Pv-a 3:8). In one story, we encounter øinapefs who lived on islands in the sea, 


spending alternately seven days as beautiful devĩs and seven as wretched øefis.””* 


Sometimes there ¡is a mixture of pleasure and pain or loss without reference to any 


transformation at particular times. 


In the time of Kassapa Buddha there lived in Bãrãnasi a woman of great beauty 
who made a fine living as a prostitute. She was particularly known for her long 
luxurious haïr. Ït came to pass that some rivals of hers put a drug ¡in her bathing 
powder which caused all her hair to fall out. Ashamed of her appearance, she left 
the city and eked out a living making and selling liquor. Once, she stole the 
øarments of some men who were lying drunk and unconscious. At another time, 
she gave some sweet-cakes to a bhikkhu and stood holding a parasol over him as 
he ate. At that time, she made the aspiration (zw„nodama), “May my haïr be long, 


delicate, ølossy, soft and with curling tipsl” 


When her time came she đied and because of her mixed kamma (ssakakammn) 
she was reborn all alone in a golden øữnaãna in the middle of the ocean. Her hair 
was long and beautiful, just as she had wished, but because she had stolen the 
mens“ clothes she was naked. For the entire time between two Buddhas, she was 


reborn again and again into the same golden øimna, and she was always naked. 


In the time of Gotama Buddha ¡it happened that a storm at sea drove a merchant 
ship bound for Suvannabhũmi up to her island and the pef7 and her øữmãna 
appeared to the merchants aboard. They called out to her, “Come out, lady, show 


yourself.“ She replied, “I am naked. I am ashamed to come out covered only in my 





394. Jãt 439. More will be said of these øimãnapefis of the sea in the chapter on ?i4/a, see § 3:3,22. 
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hair. I have made only a little merit.” 


They offered to give her a cloak, but she explained that she could not use that 
which is given to her directly (haHhena hatthe, lít. “hand to hand”). “But there is one 
among you who is a devout lay follower of the Buddha. Give to him some clothes, 
and dedicate the offering to me.“ So the merchants bathed and anointed the 
Buddha“s disciple and presented him with some clothes. Immediately, the pef7 
received food and drink and was dressed ¡in fresh, clean garments of the finest 


cloth. She emerged from her øimãna smiling. 


In further conversation, she told the merchants that a terrible fate awaited her. In 
four months more she would die and be reborn in ?ra/a. Compassion arose ¡n the 
mind of the lay disciple and he suggested that she make a gift to these sailors, 
keeping in mind the qualities of the Buddha, and thereby she would be released 
from 1ra/a. To this she consented and gave the sailors deva-food, garments and 
jewels. She bade them upon their return to Sãvatthi to pay respects to the Buddha 
in her name. Then by her own psychic power (affano iddhãnubhñuena) she caused 


their ship to reach their destination ¡in a single day. (Pv-a 1: 10) 


In some stories a øimãnapeta is seen enjoying a pleasant deva-like existence ¡in the 


present with only the imminent prospect of a fall into øra/a distinguishing him from a 


true bluunma deoa. This was the case of the peta encountered by the King of Surattha 


whom we encountered travelling down a peta road: 


The king and his party travelling down the peta road came upon a banyan tree, 
đark like a thunder-cloud. Approaching, the king descended from his elephant and 
there saw jars of water and loaves of bread. There they saw a person with the 


appearance of a richly ornamented deva. 


“Welcome, Maharäjal It is good that you have come. Drink the water, eat the bread, 


COnQUeTOT. “ 
The king asked him, “Are you a deva or a eandhabba or perhaps Sakka?” 


“I am neither a qandhabba nor a deva nor Sakka, but a peta, come here from 
Surattha.” 
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The øữnãnapcfa told his story. He had been a man of Surattha given to false views 
and miserliness. However, his daughter had made offerings to the bhikkhus on his 
behalf, and that was why he was enjoying his current blissful existence. 
Nevertheless, in six months he would đie and be reborn in the terrible #raa, there 


to burn for hundreds of thousands of years. (Pv-a 4:3) 


In this case, the story does not have a happy ending. It seems the daughter“s merit- 
making bought him only a temporary respite. There is no mention of the peta escaping 


his miserable destiny. 


SUMMARY 


As we have seen, the petas vary greatly amongst themselves in terms of appearance and 
degree of suffering. In many cases their suffering ¡is directly related to the kamma they 
made in their previous human lives. The peta world can also be considered as a 
transitional space, a kind of half-way house between the human world and 1?ran, 
inhabited by beings coming and going. They also represent the departed ancestors 
which are recipients of transferred merit. They are associated with the dead. One way to 
think about them is to regard the peta existence as a kind of imperfect or partial rebirth. 
Instead of moving on to a fully embodied new existence, they wander the earth as a 


suffering fragment of their human selves. 
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3:36 NIRAYA REALMS OE TORMENT 


The worst possible plane of rebirth in the Buddhist Cosmology is réra/a. This word is 
often translated as “hell“ although some translators have chosen to call it “purgatory,” 
probably to emphasize that no state of existence in Buddhism ¡is permanent. The 
etymolosgy given by the Pali-Enslish DicHonary says that the word means “to go asunder, 
to go to destruction, to die.” The explanation for the name given by the commentaries 
says that, “It ¡is called #za/a because it is without enjoyment (øratiaHhemn), without 
pleasure“ (n0irassãdatthena—lit. without taste) (MN-a 12). Frequently ¡in the suttas a stock 
phrase occurs which lists three epithets of ra/a: apäWa, duseati and 0imipäta.”” ApñWa 
means a state of loss; the commentary says that it means that happiness is not to be 
found there. 2 gozfi means an unfortunate or miserable rebirth and ziipata means 
falling to a bad place. The first two epithets are also used to refer to the lower realms in 
general and may therefore also be applied to rebirth as a peta or an animail, and 


sometimes to the asuras as well. 


Beings that, while existing in some other realm, create very negative kamma, are reborn 
in niraa. Ït is a place of great suffering, and the tortures experienced here are described 
in gruesome đetail. Despite the superficial similarity, we must be careful not to confuse 
the Buddhist conception of øra/a with the idea of Hell. They điffer in at least two 
important respects. First, #7ra/a is not a place of judgement, because in Buddhism there 
is no one to do the judging. The suffering there is a direct result of the kamma done by 
the sufferer himself and arises by a kind of natural law. (This ¡is true despite the 
somewhat bureaucratic role of Yama, Lord of 0a, to be considered below). Second, 
the torment of 1a is not eternal. This is considered a type of rebirth with its own 
limited life-span, which although it may be very long, ¡is nevertheless finite. When a 


sufferer“s kamma is exhausted, he deceases from #7z/a and ¡s reborn elsewhere. 





395. See for instance AN 1:43and MN 12. 
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3:3:7 KAMMA LEADING TO NIRAYA 


Kamma (Sanskrit karma) in Buddhism means “action”, or more technically, a volitional 
action originating ¡in the mind which acts as the cause for an effect (kammmauipäkq) 
experienced later, and which may effect the post-mortem destination. Skilful (kusal2) 
action leads to a favourable rebirth (s⁄eeati) in the human, deva or brahma realms. 
Ủnskilful (akusala) action leads to rebirth in the unfavourable or lower realms (đuseafi) 
of which mraa is the worst. Generally speaking, two kinds of kamma have the greatest 
effect on determining the destination of a being seeking rebirth: habitual kamma, such 
as the routine acts of killing done by a butcher or the single kamma occurring at the 


time of death when the mind đwells on some skilful or unskilful object.””! 


Various unskilful actions are specified as leading to a rebirth in ra/a. Breaking the five 
precepts is the most obvious example,”” but many other transgressions are mentioned. 
A bhikkhu may go to #raa if he praises the unworthy, đisparages the worthy, is stingy 
or conceited in regard to lodgings or supporters and if he wastes the gifts of the faithful 
(AN 5: 237). The three fires of passion, anger and confusion (rãea, dosa, rmoha) lead there 
(AN Z7: 47). Miserliness (Jãt 450) and ingratitude (AN 4: 213) are also states of mind 
which lead one toward 1rz/a. Reviling or abusing worthy beings such as arahants, or 
pure s⁄nas and brahmins, 1s mentioned many times and 1s said to lead to a long 
period of suffering in ø6rawa.”° However, an evil deed done by a generally good person 
does not necessarily lead to ?ra/a. As an analogy it is stated that a lump of salt placed 
into a small glass of water makes it salty, but does not affect the taste of the water I1 it is 
thrown into a large lake (AN 3:101, Eng. 3:100). 


Especially wrong view (micchaditthi) is a cause for rebirth in zraya. “Bhikkhus, I see no 
single thing which compares to wrong view for causing a being to arise after death in 


niraya” (AN 1:304, Eng. 1:312). This ¡is because the holding of wrong view can lead a 





396. The theory of kamma is complex and nuanced, and the presentation in the suttas is somewhat 
đifferent from that in the abhidhamma. It is beyond the scope of this book to enter more deeply into this 
topic. Interested readers are referred to “Good, Evil and Beyond“ by P.A. Payutto for a good short survey. 


397. AN 5: 145. The five precepts forbid killing, stealing, adultery, speaking falsehood and drinking liquor. 


398. Jat 541, AN 4:3, AN 10:89 are among the very many examples. 
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person into committing grave moral transgressions based upon that view (lt 3:3,1). An 
obvious example in the context of ancient India was animal sacrifice, which the Buddha 
very much opposed.”? Not all wrong views can lead a person into the kinds of action 
which tend toward 1z/a. Three in particular are specified: ahetukaditthi, akiriyadittHi, 
natthikaditti. Literally translated these are the no-cause view, the no-action view and 
the nothing-exists view i.e. nihilism. These three are all variants of the đenial of kamma 
and øipäka, or the idea that there is no future result from deeds. It is easy to see how this 
view might tend to an immoral life. Sakkñyaditthi, or the “personality view“ which 
postulates a real self (zffz), while a hindrance to awakening, does not lead to ?/rz/a since 
the holder of this view would still accept the idea of action having a result and be 
morally restrained (AN-a 1:304). 


There are five actions which have a certain result, determining that the transgressor will 
be reborn in øra/a without fail. These are the killing of ones mother or father, the 
killing of an arahant, wounding a Buddha and creating a schism ¡in the szheha (AN 5: 
129). Conversely, the attainment of sofãpaffi, “stream-entry“, the first stage of awakening 
frees a being forever from the danger of taking rebirth ¡in øra/a or the other lower 
realms. Such a one ¡s able to say “khnarirayomhi”, “I have destroyed rra/a“ (AN 10. 
92). 





399. See 5n 2:7, SN 3:9 and AN 7:47 for examples. 
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3:3:8. LOCATION OFE NIRAY4 


Avici, the Mahaniraya, (the “Great 0ra/a”), is part of the cakkzaođla (Sn-a 3:7) and is 
located beneath the earth. Most of the other ørz/as are presumably located adjacent to 
it. (The various specific ørayas will be considered ¡in a separate section below). The 
commentary to the Visuddhimagea states that Avici ¡is located below JambudIpa, the 
southern continent upon which we live."”? There are several incidents mentioned in the 
texts of especially heinous wrong-doers who fell throuph the earth directly to ?raa. 
The most well-known ¡is Devadatta, the Buddha“s cousin who attempted to kill him 


three times and who caused a schism in the Sang. 


When Moggallana and Sariputta had won most of his renegade disciples back to 
the Buddha, Devadatta, knowing that he had failed in his attempt to replace the 
Buddha, vomited hot blood and remained very ill for nine months. At the end of 
this time, he determined to approach the Buddha and make a contrite apology for 
all the evil he had done. 


Too weak to walk any distance, he had his remaining disciples carry him to 
Jetavana in a litter. The Buddha“s đisciples heard of this and informed the Blessed 
One who said, “lt is not possible, bhikkhus, that Devadatta will see me again in 
this existence.“ The bhikkhus were puzzled by this, but it was a matter of natural 
law (dhammatä) that through creating a schism, Devadatta had made such weighty 
kamma that he would never again be able to see the Buddha, and that his next 


birth would be in ira/a. 


Ơn approaching the bank of the pond outside Jetavana Vihara (“Jetas Grove 
Monastery“ where the Buddha was in residence), Devadatta asked to be let down 
to bathe. As soon as his feet touched the earth it opened up to swallow him. He 
sank gradually into the ground, up to his ankles, his knees, his waist, his chest, his 
neck. Just before his jaw bone disappeared, he uttered a stanza in praise of the 


Buddha, thereby making merit with his last utterance. 


He reappeared ¡in the Mahaniraya with a hundred 1/ojana body. The top of his head 





400. See Patfh oƒ Purification, p. 202, note 15. 
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was buried ¡in the red-hot iron ceiling, his feet in the red-hot iron floor. Stakes 
protruding from the walls pierced his body from every direction, passing ripht 
throuph him and leaving him standing there immobile. There he will remain 
among the flames of ra enduring great suffering for the duration of the present 


kappa (world-age). 


But the Buddha predicted that after the passage of one hundred thousand kappas 
more, Devadatta will become a Paccekabuddha named Atthissaro, on account of the 


merit made by him at the end of his life.*0! 


Nor was this the first time that Devadatta had fallen directly into øraa. There are many 
Jataka stories in which the villain is said to be Devadatta in a previous birth. In a few of 
these, the earth opens up at the end of the story and the wrong-doer falls đirectly into 
Mahaniraya."° In the Silavanaga ]Jãtakz (Jat 72) the Bodhisatta is an elephant and 
Devadatta a forester. The forester is saved by the elephant but then cruelly mistreats 


him, sawing off his tusks at the root. 


The forester taking his prize went on his way. No sooner had he left the sipht of the 
Bodhisatta when the great earth, two hundred and forty thousand ojana thick, 
able to bear Mt Sineru and the Yugandhara Mountains, able to bear smelly 
loathsome dung and urine, was, as it were, unable to bear his wickedness and tore 
open a fissure. The flames of the great Øra/a Avici issued forth and enfolded the 


ingrate like a blanket and he fell into the earth. 


Including Devadatta, five persons during the Buddha“s life-time were swallowed by the 


earth and fell directly into ra. The others were: 
Ciãcä, the female wanderer who falsely accused the Buddha of getting her pregnant. 


Suppabuddha, the father of Devadatta and of Rahulamata (the Buddha“s former wife). 
Suppabuddha got drunk and insulted the Buddha. 





401. Paraphrased from Dhp-a 1: 12 and see GGB p. 895. 


402. Jãt. 72, 222, 313 and 457. 
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Nandamänavaka, whose crime was raping the arahant bhikkhuni Ủppalavannä. 


Nandaka the yakkha who struck Sãriputta a blow on the head also suffered this fate.ˆ"3 


The normal mode of arriving in ?a/a, however, is spontaneous rebirth (opapätika on) 
which means that after death, a being simply appears fully formed with a body 
appropriate for the realm in question. Even ¡n the rare cases of those who reach 0ra/a 
by falling directly through the earth, ¡t stated that the being does not go to #ra/a in their 
human body, but dies during the process and there is then spontaneously reborn (d-a 
4:4). 





403. MII 4:1, 1, eng. v1 p141.See Horner's notes 3-6 for references. 
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3:3:9. LIFE-SPANIN NIRAYA 


The span of time a being suffers in Ør4/a is determined by its individual kamma. In 
most cases it is very long, many hundreds of thousands of years.ˆ”“ Causing a schism in 
the sansha, as Devadatta did, leads to a kappa spent in ?øawan, although the 
commentary qualifies this as meaning an ønfarakappa, (It-a 1:2,8) which ¡is a subdivision 
of a full kappa (depending on context it might be anywhere from one fourth to one 
eightieth of a mahãkappa). The most extreme example of a prolonged period of suffering 
in  iraya is the case of Kokalika who repeatedly reviled Sariputta and Moggallana and 
refused to apologize or admit his fault. When he died, the Buddha declared that he had 
gone to Paduma Niraya, “The Red-Lotus Niraya”, and would stay there for a very long 


time: 


The bhikkhus asked the Buddha how long was the span of life in the Paduma 
Niraya. The Buddha replied it was not easy to reckon the years, as so many 
thousands of years or so many hundreds of thousands of years. The bhikkhus 


asked if it were possible to give a simile to illustrate the length of time. 


The Buddha said it was possible. “Suppose, bhikkhus, there were a Kosalan cart- 
load (which is four times the measure of a Magadhan cart-load) full of sesame 
seeds. If a man were to remove one seed every hundred years, this would complete 
the period of one life-time in Abbuda Niraya. Twenty of these make the life-span in 
Nirabbuda Niraya. Twenty of these make the life-span in Ababa Niraya ... (this 
continues for ten multiples of twenty altogether concluding with ... ) twenty lives 


in PundarTka Niraya equals one in Paduma Niraya. (AN 10: 89) 


The commentary to this text, true to the ancient Indian love of manipulating huge 
numbers, if not to the Buddha“s injunction, specifies this period as a number of years. Ït 
calculates the length of time of one abbuda by beginning with a kotí (ten million) of years 
and multiplies that by further factors of ten million six additional times. Thus, one koti 
of kot/s equals one øakoti, one koti of pakotis equals one kotipakoti etc. If this calculation is 


đone in full and expressed in modern notation we would have a life-span in Paduma 





404. See SN 3:20 & SN 6:10 & SN 19:1 & SN 19:21. 
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Niraya equal to more than 5.12 times 10 to the 53rd power years!'° 


If the story of Kokalika represents the longest life-span in øra/a, surely the case of 
Queen Mallikã, told in the Dhammapada Commeniary, represents the shortest. Mallikã 
was the queen of King Pasenadi of Kosala. She was a devout follower of the Buddha 
and had made many meritorious offerings to the Sangha. She and the king were very 


much ¡in love. Mallikã led a virtuous life with only one lapse: 


One day Queen Mallikã went into the bathing room to wash herself. Her favourite 
pet dog followed her in. As she was bending over to wash her calves, the dog 
began to have sexual relations with her. She enjoyed the sensation and stayed 
there, allowing the act to continue. Just then, King Pasenadi approached and 


looked into the window of the bathing room. 


When the queen emerged, the king confronted her. “Perish you vile woman! How 
could you do such a thing?“ “What have I done, deva?“ (kings were often so 
addressed) “You were having sex with a dog ín there!l“ “No, I địd not“ “I saw it 
with my own eyesl I do not believe you, you vile woman.“ “Great King, whoever 
looks through that window sees two persons where there is one.“ “You are lying1” 
“Great King, if you want proof, you may go into the bathing room and FlI look 


throuph the window and tell you what Ï see.” 


Being of a foolish nature (ñjJhadhatuko) King Pasenadi believed her words and 
entered the bathing room. Mallikã peered through the window and said, “Foolish 
fellow! Why are you having sex with that she-goat?“ “My đear, I have not!“ “I do 


not believe you; Ï saw it with my own eyes.“ (Dhp-a 11:6) 


In her mind, Mallikã could never forget that she had committed two grave offences, 
having sex with an animal and falsely accusing her husband of the same. When her 
time came to die, instead of recollecting her many meritorious deeds, she thought about 


this incident at the last moment and was subsequently reborn in AvIci ?iraa. 


405. The Suffanipñta also has a version of the Kokälika Sutta. The conclusion of the verse portion states that 
“the wise have calculated the number of sesame seeds and count the length of one øaduma as a nahufa 
(10,000) times five ko; (10,000,000) plus 1200 ko‡? more.” This comes out to 5.12 hundred billions. This 
stanza does not follow naturally upon the preceding ones and may be a late addition. 5n 3: 10. 
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After her death, King Pasenadi went to see the Buddha to ask him where Mallikã had 
been reborn. The Buddha gave a talk on the Dhamma and made the king forget to ask 
his question. So Pasenadi returned on the following day and the same thing happened, 
and so on each day for one week. On the eighth day, Mallikã deceased from 1raua and 
reappeared ¡in the Tusita đeøaloka (one of the heavenly worlds). And the Buddha was 


able to tell Pasenadi where she was (ibid.). 
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3:3:10 NERAYIKASATTA AND NIRAYAPALA 
—THE BEINGS IN NIRAYA 


The beings dwelling ¡in ørz/a may be divided into m#erawikasafa and mriraapäla. 
Nerawikasatfas are the beings whose bad kamma has caused them to be reborn into that 
state of suffering. The Nirayapälas are their wardens and torturers. The bodily form of a 
neraikasatta seems to be generally anthropomorphic since in the descriptions of the 
tortures we find references to familiar body parts like heads, arms and legs. However 
their form might be described as “deformed and loathsome” (øirữpä Jesucchä), (Jat 541) 
and ¡in one incident we hear of a being with a human body and a fish/s head (MN 50). 
Despite the extreme tortures of burning, dismemberment, crushing and so forth 
experienced by these beings they cannot đie until their kamma is exhausted (MN 129). 
The ordinary rules of nature do not apply in ø6ra/a because this is a realm generated by 
the evil kamma of its beings. Ït is, for instance, stated that the reason the fire of raa, 
much hotter than any earthly fire, does not consume the Ø0eraikasatfas is because of the 
power of kamma (MII 2-3:4,6 Eng. v1 p91£.). The #0erayikasaftas are cited as examples of 
beings who do not enjoy any meritorious kamma and who experience only painful 
sensations (AN 4:233). 


The a/apälas, lít. “niraywa guards” are the beings who torture the Øera/ikasaffas in 
various ways. There was a controversy in early Buddhism as whether these are actual 
beings, i.e. possessed of consciousness and subject to death and rebirth, or merely 
illusory projections generated by the kamma of the sufferers themselves (Kv 20:3). The 
Theravada position is that they are actual beings. People who act as torturers in the 
human realm may be reborn as #?ayapälas (AN-a 3:36). In another passage ¡t is stated 
that teachers who led their disciples astray with false teachings can be reborn as 
nira/apälas, and their students as the nrerawikasattas they torture.""" The ørayapälas are 
occasionally referred to as 7akkhasas, (Jat 530) a rather loose desipnation ¡in Pali usage 
đerived from a class of Vedic demon. The #raapälas are said to enjoy their work as they 
run about to and fro hacking at the ?erawikasattas with various weapons. “They like 


nothing better than causing pain, for them it is like sport” (at 530). Sometimes they 





406. MN-a 11. The passage adds that the teachers might also be reborn as lions and the students as the 
beasts on which they prey. 
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feien compassion, for example one may ask a #eraikasatfta “Are you hungry, my 
dear?“ (Using ?risa, an affectionate mode of address) and when answered ¡n the 


affirmative, the #rayapäla forces a red-hot iron ball into the mouth of the victim (M 129). 
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3:3:11 YAMA 


One being of great importance ¡n the #7r7z/a realm is Yama, the King of ra/a or Lord of 
Death. The figure of Yama has his roots in the Vedic period. In that mythology, Yama 
was the first human, and also the first man to die, so he became the King of the Dead. 
He had a twin sister named Yami, and althouph there is a passage in the Rg Veda where 
he refuses her sexual advances because of the incest taboo, it is also assumed that they 
were the progenitors of the human race. The Buddhist Yama is not to be confused with 
the devas of the Yama realm, the third kữmauñcara deualoka (sensual heaven), although 
there may be an ancient link between the two ¡in that the Vedas also describe a 
paradisiacal realm of the righteous dead ruled by Yama, and this is also the third level 


of heaven.“” 


The Buddhist Yama, as found ¡n the canon and commentaries, is not a very well defined 
character. There is even some confusion as to how many Yamas there are. Most 
references to him use the singular and it is generally to be assumed that Yama ¡is an 
individual. The Mahasamaya Sufta (DN 20) mentions a long list of beings coming to see 
the Buddha among whom are “the two Yamas“ (đduøe am). This is a text much 
influenced by pre-Buddhist sources and may reflect the Vedic idea of Yama having a 
twin. Another text speaks of four Yamas, one at each gate-way to the Mahaniraya.(AN-a 
3:36). 


Although he is called King Yama (/amarajñ) in a couple of places, MN 130 & AN 3:36) 
and the four unhappy states of rebirth are said to be his domain..“® In the text where we 
have the only significant glimpse of Yama ¡in action, he seems more to be acting as a 


door-keeper, admitting wrong-doers tO 171/0: 


When, after death, a wrong-doer reappears in Ø41/a, the 00?rayapälas seize him by 
his arms and take him to King Yama. “This person, oh king (đeøa) has no respect 
for mother or father, for sazas or brahmins, or for the clan elders. Inflict 


punishment on him, oh king.” 





407. Wallis 1887: 65-66. 


408. Dhp 4:1—1/amnnlokaficati catubbidhmm apñunlokafica. 
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Then Yama examines and questions the man in regard to the first divine messenger 
(deoadiita). “Good sir (ambho purisa) have you never seen in the world of men the 
appearance of the first divine messenger?“ “I have never seen it, venerable sir 
(phante).” 


“My good sir, have you never then seen ¡in the world of men a young tender infant 


lying ¡in its own excrement and urine?“ “[ have seen this, venerable sir. 


“My good sir, you are a learned man, ¡intelligent and old in years. Have you never 
thought that you too are subject to birth (ie. rebirth), that you have not 
transcended bírth, that you had better do good deeds with body, speech and 


mind?“ “I was not able to, venerable sir, Ï was negligent.” 


“My good sir, you have been negligent in not making good kamma with body 
speech and mind. Certainly, they will deal with you according to your nepligence. 
These bad kammas (actions) were done by you alone, not by your mother, your 
father, your brother or sister, nor by your friends or your relatives, nor by the 
devas. By you were these deeds done, and it is you who will experience the 


results.” 


(Then King Yama questions him ¡in a similar way about the remaining divine 
messengers: an old person, a sick person, a criminal beïng tortured or flogged and 
a dead body. The man/“s replies are the same in each case and so ¡is Yama“s final 


admonishment). 


Then King Yama is silent and the man is taken by the ørayapälas to be tortured.*?? 


The Angutara Cơmmenfar tells us that not every being comes before Yama after death. 


Only those with Iittle evil are questioned in this way, the great evil-doers go tO #7a/a 


straipht away, “just as a thief caught red-handed does not need an inquiry“ (AN-a 3:36). 


lt seems from the passage above that King Yama is not at all eager to see the man 


condemned to the sufferings of #7a/a and is seeking to find some possibility of escape 


for him. Ït is sipnificant that the man's own kamma is responsible for his doom, and that 





409. MN 130. The same passage occurs at AN 3:36. 
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¡in the end Yama merely acquiesces in silence. There are other indications that Yama is 
not entirely happy with his role. It is said that he wishes for a human birth, and to have 
the chance to hear the Dhamma taugpht by a Buddha (AN 3:36). Yama ¡is said to be a 
0eInãnikapctn, a type of being with mixed kamma who spends part of his time enjoying 
deva-like pleasure and part of it in peta-like suffering."'” He is not to be considered an 
evil or demonic being; he ¡s called a “righteous king“ (dhammiko rñjñ) (AN-a 3:36). In the 


end, Yama comes across as a tragIc figure. 


There is an amusing anecdote in one of the Jataka tales about a palace gate-keeper who 
wept when the evil king died, while the rest of the city rejoiced. When asked why he 
wept, he said that he was afraid that the king, who would regularly punch him on the 
head as he walked by, would strike Yama and be sent back to earth, being deemed too 


evil for iraya (Jãt 240). 


Yama is also associated with death. A series of stanzas in the Dhamnapada speak about 


the đanger of facing death unprepared, and two of them mention Yama: 


You are a withered leaf, now the servants of Yama approach 


You stand at the mouth of death, with no provision for the 


journey. (Dhp 18, verse 235) 


Now he is brought to loss, he has come into the presence of 


Yama. 


There is no dwelling place between, you have no provision for 
the journey. (Dhp 18, verse 237) 


Einally, there ¡is one detail about Yama that seems somewhat out of line with the rest of 
what we know about him. Yama is said to possess one of the Four Great Weapons."!" 
This is the n0ay/anZuudham, “the eye-weapon”, meaning that he can kill with his gaze. lt is 
stated than when Yama ¡is angry, with a single glance he can scatter and destroy many 


thousands of kumrbhandas like sesame seeds on a hot pan (SN-a 10:12). Why he would 





410. AN-a 3:36. For ø0emñnikapetas see § 3:3,5. 


411. The others are held by Sakka, Ä]avaka and Vessavana. 
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destroy kurrbhandđas in particular, who do not seem otherwise to be associated with him, 


we are not told.*!? 





412. For kumbharrdas see § 3:4,5. It may be that here the word is used loosely in the sense of “demonic 
being” and refers to the nirayapälas but this is speculative. 
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3:3:12 SUFFERINGS OF NIRAYA 


Nữay/a 1s a place of unceasing torment. Fire and burning feature prominently in 


đescriptions of the pain endured by the beings there: 


With bodies burning constantly, inside and outside ... 


Like an angry poisonous snake, the flames difficult to cross (Jãt 
530) 


Tossed into a pit of blazing charcoal, the beings cry out with 
burning bodies ... Jãt 541) 


Burning charcoal rains down, stones fall on the doers of cruel 
đeeds, 


Hot winds hard to bear blow ¡in z#zz/a, there not the least 
happiness can be found ... (Jat 545, Eng. 544) 


Sometimes this takes the form of boiling in a cauldron filled with molten metal. 
The destroyers of beings cook them like a piece of fish ... 


He ¡s boiled in an iron cauldron, he is cooked and his hide 


pierced with spears ... (Jãt 530) 
Blazing, burning, afire, Ï see a very large iron cauldron, 
(Big as a mountain, filled with molten metal), 


Grabbing and twisting their necks, they pour boiling water over 
them. 


(They wrap a hot cord around their necks and throw them into 


the cauldron) 


(This ¡is the kammic result of catching and killing birds and 
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beasts)® 


This form of torture is so prevalent that the verb øaccati which means, “to be boiled, to 


be cooked”, is sometimes used figuratively to refer to suffering 1n ?74/a generally. 


Various and ingenious kinds of cutting, hacking and stabbing are also frequently 


mentioned: 


With sharp arrows and spears, struck and pierced, he ¡is 


tortured (accamit) ... 


He has killed, now he wanders in #rzwa, his belly and sides 


torn open, 
His body torn, flowing with blood. 
5pears, arrows, lances, various kinds of weapons rain down... 


He climbs a mountain covered ¡in razors, horrible blazing and 
frightful, 


His body torn, flowing with blood ... at 545, Eng. 544) 


Often we hear of beings immersed in various kinds of filth, or even forced to eat or 
drink it: 


Disgusting, loathsome and putrid, a stinking mire of faeces, 
Resembling pus and blood, he stands immersed in that pool. 


He has fallen to #z2/a, into a stinking pile of corpses, one 


hundred đeep, 


Their stench extends for one hundred 1/ojana. 





413. Jãt 541. Commentarial additions in parentheses. 
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The smell blinds him, destroys his eyes ... 


Day and night they are struck on the head with an iron 


hammer, 


There they are made to eat each other”s foul vomit ... (Jat 530) 


Sometimes, the #7ra/apñlas are not needed to drive the suffering beings to consume foul 


things: their desperate hunger and thirst is sufficient: 


nira/a beings overcome by hunger are given blazing balls of 


excrement to eat. 


There 1s a lake filled with urine and faeces, stinking, unclean 


and putrid smelling. 
Hungry beings eat there; I behold this with fear ... 


There ¡is a lake full of blood and pus, stinking, unclean and 


putrid smelling. 


Overcome by heat, beings drink there ... (Jat 530) 


Another way in which the hungry and thirsty are tormented ¡is by the frustration of 


their desire: 


There is seen abundant water in pools with pleasant banks. 
Overpowered with the heat, beings drink there, 
But drinking the water, it turns to chaff. 


(The water turns to blazing chaff which burns right through 
their bodies, coming out below and causing unbearable 


pain).** 





414. Jãt 541. Commentarial addition in parentheses. 
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The suffering beings may also be attacked by various kinds of animals: fierce dogs with 
Iron teeth, various kinds of birds such as crows, vultures and hawks and ¡in the water of 
the caustic rivers or pools of filth there are needle-mouthed worms which bore into the 
flesh (Jat 530 & 544). We can also add to the list of sufferings that the ø7raa realm is very 
crowded. There are far more beings in ørz/a than there are human beings on earth (SN 
56:97, Eng. 56:102) and they are said to be packed in like mustard seeds (AN-a 1:48). It is 
often stated that in spite of being torn open, burned, devoured by animals or otherwise 
horribly damaged, the #za/a beings are unable to die until their negative kamma is 


exhausted. Their bodies are continually restored to suffer again and again (MN 130). 
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3:3:13 THE VARIOUS NIRAYA REALMS 


The “geography” of øra/a is complex, and the texts are problematic. With the sasea 
realms, the pleasant abodes of the devas, it is possible to construct a coherent and 
consistent scheme or “map“ but this is not true of øra/a. The Itivuttaka Commentary 
mentions eight „ahãnira/as (“great nirayas”), each with sixteen 1ssada-niraas (ussada 
means a projection and implies that these secondary #rz/as lie outside and adjacent to 
the principal ones) (It-a 3:5,4). The Samkicca Jataka (Jat 530) adds the detail that four of 
the ssada nirayas lie outside each of the four gates of the mahãmirayas. All told, this 
amounts to a total of one hundred and thirty-six ørayas. The various listings of #iraas 
by name do not agree with each other."'” Furthermore, there are numerous mentions of 
sinple ?raas in the texts which do not fit into any of the schemes. The next section will 
discuss the various #ra/a realms, bearing in mind that it is impossible to extract a 


consistent scheme from the texts. 





415. See Jat 530, AN 10: 89 and MN 130 for three quite different lists. 
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3:3:14 THE MAHANIRAYA 


There are only a few places in the canon, as distinct from the commentaries, where we 
find specifc details about zra/a.ˆ'° The most systematic description is in two adịjacent 
suttas of the Majjhima Nikãya, the Balapandita and Devadita Suttas (MN 129 & 130). 
We have already seen how a being destined for niraya is questioned by King Yama. At 
the conclusion o£ his inquiry, King Yama ¡is silent and the unfortunate person is seized 


by the #?rayapälas. These immediately subject him to various tortures: 


The rayapälas torture him by driving a red-hot iron stake throuph each hand, each 
foot and through his belly. Next they throw him down and chop him with axes, 
turn him upside-down and chop him with adzes. Then they yoke him to a chariot 
and make him run over the blazing ground. They make him climb a mountain of 
burning coals, hot and blazing. Then they put him into a metal cauldron and cook 
him in a swirl of froth. As a result of these tortures, he suffers painful, racking and 
piercing feelings but he does not die so long as his negative kamma ¡is not 


exhausted.*! 


After this initiation, the new #rawikasafta is thrown into Mahaniraya, “the Great 


Nữrayä“”. [t 1s described in a stanza Of verse: 


Square shaped, with a door in each wall, 

Walled in iron all around, and iron-roofed. 

There is an iron floor, of blazing fiery iron. 

Its flames extend one hundred 1/ojana in every direction. 


Flames dash from each wall all the way to the far wall, and from the ceiling to the 
floor and from the floor to the ceiling. Every so often, after some long period of 
time, one of the doors opens. The #+rayikasatfa runs toward it, enduring great 


suffering from the flames which burns his skin and flesh and turns his bones to 





416. See for instance Sn 3,10, Jãt 530. 


417. MN 130, condensed and adapted from Bhikkhu Bodhi's translation, MLDB pp. 1032-33. 
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steam with every step, only to find the door slammed shut as he reaches it. After a 


very long interval he does manage to escape through the eastern door. (MN 130) 


This ¡is not however an end to his torment, as he then endures a forced tour through 


various secondary 117aas. 


Immediately outside the eastern gate of Mahaniraya is Gũthaniraya, the “N7raya of 
Excrement.” Here dwell the sữc/mukhas “needle-mouths;” animals with sharp iron 
needle-like mouth parts who bore through the sufferers skin, flesh and bones to feast 
on the marrow. They are as thick as an elephanfs neck and as long as a ship. After 
making his way through the Gũthaniraya, the #0erayikasafta enters the Kukkulaniraya, 
the “Niraya of Hot Coals.” There, the being falls into a mass of hot coals as big as a 
gabled house. Very fine hot ashes rain down upon him and enter into the nine orifices of 


his body, causing great suffering."'? 


Next he enters the Simbalivana, the “Grove of Simbali Trees.” These trees are one 
hundred 1/øjana híph and bear sixteen inch thorns on their bark. The thorns are 
described as being made of iron, very sharp and they drink mens blood. The 
neraWikasaffa is forced to climb up and down the simbali trees."” Thỉs mrira/a is especially 
associated with the act of adultery. The wrong-doers are forced to climb the painful 
thorny trees in order to reach their lover (or perhaps an illusory image of her) waiting at 
the top (at 530). 


Next to this is what appears to be a delightful mango grove. Moved by desire for the 
mangos, the being enters only to find himself in the Asipattavana, the Forest of Swords. 
Here, the trees bear sword-like leaves which move ¡n the wind and cut off his hands 


and feet, his ears and nose. Once again, he endures great suffering.ˆ?? 





418. Additional details from Jãt 522. 


419. Additional details from Jãt 530 and 536. This grove is not to be confused with the Simbalivana on the 
slopes of Mt Sineru, abode of the supaas. The tree called simbali in Pali ¡s identified by the P.E.D. as the 
Indian Silk Cotton Tree, boœbax heptaphyllum, which does indeed have a thorny bark. 


420. Additional detail from Sn-a 3:10. 
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At last he comes to the Kharodakä NadI the Caustic River.*“' There he is pulled about 
helplessly by the current, enduring great suffering until he ¡s fshed out with a hook by 
the 0ira/apälas. These ask him ¡f he is hungry, then force open his mouths with iron 
tongs and feed him a red-hot iron ball. Then they ask ¡f he ¡is thirsty and they pour 
molten copper down his throat. These hot substances burn ripht through his body, 
coming out below and taking his intestines with them. Finally, having had their sport, 


the rirayapñlas throw the hapless sufferer back into the Mahãniraya."” 





421. Khãra means “lye, potash or any alkaline substance” according to the PED. The Khãrodakã River is 
identified by the commentary to this passage with the VetaranT which we shall consider below. 


422. All this mostly from MN 130, with additional đetails from the commentaries as noted. 
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3:3:15 AVICI 


The description of Mahaniraya and its environs from the Majjhima Nikãya given above 
may well represent the original conception of ?r/a. This was greatly elaborated ¡in the 
commentaries, and the number of different øra/as multiplied. We have noted above 
that there came to be eight mahãmirayas. To distinguish the deepest, hottest, most 
horrible and greatest of these the name Aøïc¡ or sometimes 4øïcimahñniray/a came to be 
used. The name 4zïc¡ means “without respite.” It is almost never met with in the Suffa 
Pitaka. In two parallel passages describing conditions on earth in the cosmological past 
and future (AN 3: 56 & DN 26) the population is said to be aøïci afñfie phu{o bha0issaHi, 
which Bhikkhu Bodhi translates straiphtforwardly as “one would think there was no 
space between people.”“ In this interpretation the word zơïci is used as a simple 
adjective without reference to #z/a. However, the commentary to these passages does 
make the connection, interpreting the passage to mean that the human population will 
be as dense as that of Avici Niraya. The only unambiguous reference to Avci the 17/a 
in the Suttas is found ¡in a verse passage of the Itivuttaka describing Avĩci as “four- 
doored, terrible“ (It 3:4,10). The commentary to the Mz//hima passages cited above also 
identifies that Mahaniraya with AvTci. 


Avĩci is so named because it is without respite or interruption in four ways. The beings 
there suffer continuously from burning, without any relief. The flames shooting from 
wall to wall and from floor to ceiling fill the entire space without a gap. The beings there 
are packed ¡n like grains of flour, filling the entire one hundred 1o/aa space so that the 
beings cannot find room in any posture and are continually injuring one another. 
Einally, just as one drop of molten copper on the tongue renders six drops of honey 
negligible, so does one moment of intense pain cancel out six neutral moments, thus 
making the experience of pain here perceived as continuous (Jät 530). The last point is 
no doubt intended to reconcile the description of AvTci with Abhidhamma theory which 


requires some neutral mind moments in the mental continuum. 


The dimensions of Avici are either ten thousand /ojzmz square (Sn-a 3:7) or one 





423. Bhikkhu Bodhi, NDB, 253-54. 
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hundred,“” and it may be inferred from the story of Devadatta“s torment that it is one 
hundred 1o/ana from top to bottom (Dhp-a 1:12). lí this doesnt simply represent two 
divergent traditions, the discrepancy may mean that Avici proper is a one hundred 
ojana iron-walled cube and that all the surrounding subsidiary #z/as cover ten 
thousand 0øjama. It ¡is often cited as the lowest point of the cosmos. When the entire 
world-system or universe ¡is referred to the phrase “from Avici below to Bhavagga 
above” is frequently used. (Bhzuaeea simply means “the hiphest becoming“ or “the 


“}“S Likewise, the limits of the k#mabhữmi, the sense-desire realm, 


pinnacle of existence. 
are given as from Avici to the world of the Paranimmitavasavatti devas, (SN-a 14:12) 
and the range of 7ữa, form, as from Avrci to the Akanitthabrahmalokam (SN-a 35:199). 
Although there does not seem to be any reference to the precise location of Avĩci ¡in the 
Pali sources, the Abldharmakoýa states that it ¡is twenty thousand ojaz below 


Jambudrpa."”° 


Avici is chiefly known for its terrible fire. The flames fill the entire space enclosed by the 
iron walls and blaze forth outside them for another hundred 1o/aa. Anyone standing at 
that distance from the wall would have the eyes burnt out of his sockets. The fire of 
AvTci is far more powerful than earthly fire and a solid rock the size of a house would be 
consumed ïn an instant were it placed within those walls (Dhp-a 1: 10). There is a story 
of an elder bhikkhu who wished to rouse the fear of AvTci in a slack đisciple. Dsing his 
psychic power, he drew a spark of fire from Avici, no larger than a firefly, and it 
consumed a huge mass of firewood ¡in a single moment (SN-a 22:55). Nevertheless, the 
beings suffering there are not burnt up because of the power of their kamma (Dhp-a 
1:10 & MiI 2-3:4,6 Eng. v1 p. 91Í.). 


There ¡s an idiomatic phrase in Pali equivalent to the English “when hell freezes over.” 


When something is improbable to the point of impossibility it is said to be as likely as 





424. Jãt 530. Also, the verse passage in MN 130 quoted above can be taken to mean it is only one hundred 


yojanas aCrOSS. 
425. For example DN-a 1, MN-a 92, SN-a 6:2m among many others. 


426. AK 3:5, p. 456. Malalasekera cites a tradition that Avĩci is seven hundred miles directly beneath the 
Bodhi Seat. See entry for AvTci in DPPN. 
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“AvTci being as cool as a water-lily grove.”*”” Nevertheless, rare occasions are recorded 
when the fires of AvIci were indeed mitigated. The fires of Avĩci going out is one of the 
wonders attending the birth of the Buddha-to-be (DN-a 14). Also, at one time 
Mahakassapa visited Avĩci, created a circle of coolness and sat on a lotus preaching to 
the inhabitants (AN-a 1:191). 


The image we have of Avici from the texts is of an iron cube, relatively small on the 
cosmic scale, filled completely with vast numbers of suffering beings continuously 
burning ïn a terrible supernaturally ferocious fire generated by their own evil kamma. 
This node of intensely concentrated suffering lies at the very base of the entire samsãric 


cosmos. lt may be said to be its foundation stone. 





427. For example MN-a 115, referring to the chance that a sotapanna would follow an heretical teacher. 
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3:3:16 THE VETARANI RIVER 


The caustic river referred to ¡in the Mla/jhima description of Øø?ra/a ¡is named by the 
commentary to that passage as the “Vetarani Nadi”, the Vetarani River. Under that 


name, this river features prominently in subsequent đescriptions Of 11a. 


In the Nimi Jataka, (Jãt 541) the righteous human king Nimi was taken by Matali, the 
charioteer of the devas, to Tavatimsa. On the way, he was given a tour of the ?rawa 


realms. They began by flying over the Vetarani River. 


Maãtali showed the king the hard passage of the Vetarani River, 
A boiling mass of caustic stuff, hot with crests of flame. 


Mãtali turned the chariot towards øra/a and showed King Nimi the Vetarani River, 
arisen through the action of heat generated by kamma. There, the #rayapälas, 
bearing various kinds of blazing weapons, slash at and beat the ?erawikasattas. 
Ủnable to bear the torment of those blows, they fall into the Vetarani. The banks of 
that river are bounded with creepers bearing thorns like spears. There the beings 
suffer for many thousands of years. They are torn to pieces by the blazing razor- 
sharp thorns. From below, hot iron spikes the size of palm-trees stand up. After 
spending a long time falling upon the thorn creepers, the beings are impaled upon 
the stakes like so many fish, and there they are cooked for a long time. The stakes 
burn, and the beings impaled on them burn. Further downstream from the stakes 
are iron-leaved lotuses, sharp as razors. When the ?era/ikasatfas drop off the stakes, 
they come into the iron lotuses, and suffer painful feelings there for a long time. 
There is a rain of caustic water, the waters burn and the beings burn and give off 
smoke. The bed of the river underneath ¡is covered ¡in razors. The beings, 
wondering what the water below ¡is like, they sink down and are cut to pieces by 
the razors. They endure great suffering, impossible to bear and cry aloud with 
great terror as they wander about ¡in the river. Sometimes they go downstream, 
sometimes they go upstream. lf they go near the bank, one of the 1ra/apälas spears 
them out like fish. The beings utter great cries in their torment as the #rayapälas lay 
them out on the blazing ground, force open their mouths and push in red-hot iron 
balls (Jãt 541). 
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The other name of Vetaranl is, as we have seen, the Kharodakã River which means 
“Caustic Waters.” The word khãra can refer to lye, potash or any hiphly alkaline 
substance.“® Something which burns, like lye, seems appropriate as the waters are said 
to “bear a razor-like sharpness“ (inhadhãrakhuradhara) (Sn 3:10). In contrast to the 
Jataka account above, where the #ø/apälas drive the hapless beings into the river, 
another version states that they come to the river on their own accord, seeing it as “like 
the Ganges“ and full of clear refreshing water. Under the spell of this illusion, they 
attempt to take a đrink and fall into it (Sn-a 3:10). 


The Vetarani is cited as the place of rebirth for abortionists. There those who cut up 
fetuses endure being cut up by the razor-like lotuses (Jat 530). The Vetarani is sometimes 
used as a synecdoche standing for ?øz/a as a whole, or even for any kind of 
unfortunate birth. For instance, it is said of one who has made much good kamma that 


he “has crossed Yama“s Vetarani River and arrived in the place of the devas“ (SN 1:33). 





428. See definition in PED. 
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3:3:17 THE EIGHT MAHANIRAYAS 


The Samkicca Jãtaka (Jãt 530) contains an attempt at a systematic list of the eight 0?rauas. 
The Sañjva (“living”) Niraya ¡is so-called because there the rayapälas continually chop 
and slice the ?eraikasaHas into small pieces with various blazing weapons again and 
again, and yet they still live. In the Kãlasutta (“measuring string”) Niraya the 
nira/apälas, shouting and jumping about, strike the beings with their weapons, throw 
them down and stretch them out on the hot ground. There, they are marked with a 
measuring line and hacked with hatchets into eight or sixteen pieces. The Saäghäta 
(“knocking together”) Niraya ¡is where beings are crushed between two huge blazing 
mountains. There are two Roruva (“roaring”) Nirayas, counted separately to make the 
total come to eight. These Nirayas are so-called because the beings there utter great cries 
of distress. In the Jãlaroruva (“roaring net”) Niraya beings are caught in an entangling 
brass net and tortured with flames which enter the nine orifices of the body and burn it 
up. The Dhũmaroruva (“roaring smoke”) Niraya ¡s filled with a caustic smoke which 
enters the nine orifices of the erayikasatfas and causes their bodies to emit steam. AvIci, 
here called Mahävrci (“the great unremitting”) Niraya has already been discussed at 
length. In the Tãpana (“roasting”) Niraya the sufferers are impaled on stakes the size of 
palm tree trunks. The ground burns, the stakes burn and the beings burn. The beings 
there endure their long torment in enforced immobility. On the contrary, in Patäpana 
(“onward roasting”) Niraya they are always in motion. The ?erawikasaftas there are 
forced with blows to climb a fiery mountain. When they reach the summit, a wind 
created by the force of their kamma blows them down again, head over heels. The 
ground below ¡is covered with sharp stakes, and when they land they are pierced 
throuph. 


Essentially the same list occurs in the Sarvastivadin text, the Ablridharmakoéa. There ït is 
stated that these ørz/as are stacked one above the other with Avici at the bottom 
followed ¡in order by Samijrva, Kalasũtra, Samghata, Raurava, Maharaurava, Tapana and 
Pratapana.”” In the Pali sources there does not seem to be any clear reference to the 


spatial arrangement of the various Ø1774as. 





429. AK 3:5, p.457. The spellings here are Sanskrit. 
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3:3:18 THE NIRAYAS IN THE KOKÄLIKA SUTTA 


We have already had occasion to mention the story of Kokälika, the evil-minded 
bhikkhu who insulted Sariputta and Moggallana and was reborn for an immensely long 
time ¡in the Paduma Niraya as a result. The canonical passage (AN 10:89) names ten 
nirayas with increasinply long life-spans. The commentary to this passage, however, 
belies the plain reading of the text and says these are not separate #?rz/as, but refer only 
to time periods spent in Avici. This appears to be an attempt by the commentators to 


force a coherent scheme onto the original texts which do not really support this. 


The names of the ten #rz/as, according to the Kokälika Sufta, with tentative translations 


of their names, where possible, are: 


1. Abbuda Niraya—“The Tumour #zø/a“ or “The Fetus ra” 
2. Nirabbuda Niraya —“Eree of TumOurs ?raa” 

3. Ababa Niraya 

4. Atata Niraya 

5. Ahaha Niraya 

6. Kumuda Niraya —“White Water Lily 0raua” 

7. Sogandhika Niraya — “The n6ïraya of Sweet Fraprance” 

8. Uppalako Niraya — “The Blue Lotus iraya” 

9. PundarTka Niraya —“The White Lotus 17/2” 


10. Paduma Niraya — “The Red Lotus ray” 


Each of these ø#ra/as has a life-span twenty times that of the preceding one. We have 
seen that the life of a being ¡in the Paduma Niraya is an immensely long one, many 
orders of magnitude greater than the lifetime of a universe either by ancient or modern 


reckoning. 
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This list, with its strangely ironic nomenclature, took on another meaning altogether in 
other schools of Buddhism. The Abhidharmakoán ]ists sixteen rrirayas, eight hot and eight 
cold. The list of hot øirayas has been given above; the eight cold 0øza/as are obviously a 


variation of the list given in the Kokälika Sutfa. 


The Eight Cold Nirayas according to the Abhidharmakoáa: 


1. Arbuda 

2. Nirabuda 

3. Atafa 

4. Hahauva 

5. Huhuva 

6. Utpala 

⁄. Padma 

8. Mahapadma (AK 3:5, p. 459) 


The names are said to derive either from the noises beings there make subjected to the 
intense cold (“atztata.... ”), or from the shapes the bodies of the beings assume, like a 
lotus. The concept of cold nirayas is not found ¡in the suttas or the oldest Pali 
commentaries, i.e. those of Buddhaghosa, but ¡is mentioned in Dhammapäla/s 


commentary to the LIđãma (Úd-a 2:8). 
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3:3:19 LOHAKUMBHI NIRAYA 


The LohakumblT (“copper cauldron”) Nïraya is gigantic cauldron filled to the brim with 


molten copper into which beings are thrown: (Sn-a 3:10) 


During the time of the Buddha Kassapa, when the life-span of humans was twenty 
thousand years, there lived in Bãrãnasi four rich young men who made a sport of 
lavishing their wealth upon the wives of other men and thereby seducing them. 


For twenty thousand years they thus carried on, committing many acts of adultery. 


WRhen they died all four were born into Avici Niraya and there suffered for the 
whole interval between two Buddhas. When they passed away from Avrci, the 
results of their bad kamma were not completely exhausted and they were reborn 
into a copper cauldron (lohakumbhi) sixty yojana in size. There they were boiled, 
rolling about like grains of rice in a cook-pot. They sank down for thirty thousand 
years until they touched the bottom of the cauldron, then rose up for another thirty 
thousand years before they reached the surface again. When they broke through 
the surface, the each of the four wished to utter a stanza, but it was impossible for 
them to utter more than one single syllable before they rolled over and began 


sinking to the bottom again (Dhp-a 5:1). 


Ơn two occasions, the four syllables “Du, Sa, No, So“ were heard as terrible sounds in 
the night by human kings. Very long ago they were heard by Brahmadatta of Bãrãnasi 
and ¡in the Buddha⁄“s time they were heard by Pasenadi of Kosala (Jat 314). In both 
incidents, the brahmin advisers of the king said this indicated great danger and 
supgested a big sacrifice of animals and human victims as a preventive measure. These 
holocausts were prevented by the intervention of the Bodhisatta or the Buddha who 
saved the king from making terrible kamma. In Pasenadí's case, upon hearing the full 
explanation of the sounds, he also abandoned an evil desire to have another man“s wife 
(Dhp-a 5:1 & Jãt 314). Versions or fragments of this story occur several times, with some 
variations, in the sources."” The Jataka version has the four adulterers each born into a 
separate cauldron. In the Samyutta Commentary the place of their torment is named as 
the Nandopananda Lohakumbhi. 





430. Besides Dhp-a 5:1 and Jãt 314 already cited, see SN-a 3:9 and Pv 4:15. 
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One more famous sufferer in Lohakumbi ¡is Ajãtasattu, the king of Magadha, who 
conspired with Devadatta and killed his father King Bimbisara. He will be released after 
only a single journey to the bottom of the cauldron and back, sixty thousand years in all. 
His time will be cụt short because he took refuge in the Triple Gem before the end of his 
life (DN-a 2). 


In general, there is very little consistency of đetail in the descriptions o£ Lohakumbhi. 
Sometimes the word seems to refer not to a separate #ra/n, but only to a particular 
mode of torture in an unspecified #raya. We have already seen that one of the 
preliminary tortures before being thrown into Avci is boiling in a copper cauldron (MN 
130). There neither is apreement as to the size of Lohakumbhi. While the Dhammapada 
Cơmmenlary gives it as sixty ojana, the Suita Nipata Commeniary tells us that 
Lohakumbhi extends under the whole earth (pathauipariyanfika), and is four hundred 
and twenty ojana in depth (Sn-a 3:10). The substance in the cauldron ¡is said to be 
molten copper (ibid.) or “corrosive copper heated to boiling“ (0akkuthita kharalohodaka) 
(ãt 314). 


Three stanzas from the Suffa Nipata add further variety to the picture: 


Then they enter cauldrons of copper ablaze with fire; 
There they suffer for a long time jumping around in the flames. 
Then the evil doers are cooked in a mixture of pus and blood. 


Whichever way they turn, they are soiled by the touch of the 


foul substance. 


The water is the abode of worms, where the evil ones are 


cooked. 


There is no place of refuge, as the cooking pots (kzpallä) are all 
around. (6n 3: 10) 


As a final curiosity we may mention the explanation for the hot springs of Lake Tapodã 


near Rajagaha. It is said that a vast øefaloka (realm of ghosts) surrounded the city and 


that the springs are fed by an underground stteam which passes between two 
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ahñlohakumbhinirayänas, “øreat copper cauldron 1irayas” (MN-a 133 & SN-a 1:20). This 
is a good example of the blurred boundaries between the realms which are often less 
clearly defined when we closely examine the details than they appear from neat 


summary lists. 
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3:3:20 LOKANTARA NIRAYA 


One exceptional #ra/a is the Lokantara Nữraya, “the Nữaya Between-the-Worlds.” The 
cakkauälas (“world-systems”) are round at the base, bounded by a ring of tall iron 
mountains. These cakkzøä]|as are infinite in number and extend horizontally through 
space ¡in all directions. They are tiphtly spaced, and the rows are staggered, so that 
wherever three of them come together “like three cart-wheels,“ (DN-a 14) the iron 
mountain rings touch and a roughly triangular space is left between. Ït is in these empty 


spaces between the worlds that the Lokantara Nirayas are found. 


This in-between place is a void abyss. There ¡is nothing above, no ground below, only 
the universal water on which the world-systems rest and everywhere a profound 
darkness because the orbits of the suns and moons of the surrounding cakkzøäÏas are 
lower than the tops of the iron mountains (ibid.). The beings that are born there have 
bodies three ezøwfas in size." They are blind because no eye-consciousness can arise 
there. They cling like bats to the outer walls of the iron mountains, hanging upside- 
down (DN-a 14). Their world ¡is extremely cold (MN-a 2). 


For the most part, each being in Lokantara Niraya is totally alone, unaware that other 
beings even exist. However, on the four great occasions of a Buddha“s life, when he 
descends ¡into the womb, when he ¡is born for the last time, when he attains 
Buddhahood and when he turns the Wheel of the Dhamma, a great light illuminates 
even Lokantara Niraya. The beings there are filled with wonder and exclaim, “other 
beings are born here too!“ (DN 14) 


Otherwise, their only contact with each other ¡is accidental and fatal. As they creep along 
the surface of the mountain wall, on rare occasions two brush against each other ¡n the 
dark. Each imagines that he has found something to eat. They struggle together and end 
up losing ther grip on the wall falling to the world-supporting waters 
(Iokasandharakaudake) below. Because of that water“s extremely caustic nature, they are 
đissolved “like lumps of four“ (DN-a 14). 


Kammic deeds that lead to rebirth in Lokantara Niraya include grave offences against 





431. One eZøw†a equals one fourth of a 1/0jama. 
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one“s mother or father, or against riphteous szzaas and brahmins, or habitual killing of 
others by the sword (AN-a 4: 127). However, Lokantara Niraya is especially associated 
with tenaciously holding to wrong views; this darkness of the mind results in the 
profounder darkness of the #rz/a (Jãt 545, Eng. 544). One late source states that this is 


the special irza of the asuras.ˆ”” 





432. Buddhauatasa Nidñnakqtha. 
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3:3:21 OTHER MISCELLANEOUS NIRAYAS 


Atone time, the Buddha was approached by a famous entertainer, Talaputa, the leader 
of a troupe who travelled about performing shows which featured singing, dancing and 
acting. He asked the Buddha if it was true what was said by the teachers of old in the 
actor”s lineage, that those entertainers who delighted large crowds of people with truth 
and lies (saccälikena) would be reborn among the laughing devas (pahãsãnñ dcuä). The 
Buddha refused to answer at first, until asked for the third time, it being a rule often 
seen in the suttas, that a TnfhZeafa always answers when asked three times. The Buddha 
then stated that actors who by their performances lead beings further into lust, anger 
and delusion will end up being reborn into the Pahaso Niraya (“the laughing ?raya”) 
(6N 42:2). There, the #ørzyapälas sing and dance dressed ¡in the manner of stage 


performers as they torture the former actors (SN-a 42:2). 


In a parallel passage the Buddha ¡s asked by a mercenary captain whether it is true that 
a soldier who fights well and dies in battle ¡is reborn among the Parajitanä Devas (“the 
slain-by-another devas”). Once again, he ¡s told after asking three times that one that 
lives by battle with thoughts of destruction and killing ¡in his mind actually ends up 
reborn in the Parajitanãa Niraya (SN 42:3). There, the beings armed with the five 
weapons, and bearing shields, mount chariots and are tortured by making continual 
battle upon each other (SN-a 42:3). 


The commentary to both of these adjacent suttas states that these are not separate 
nirayas, but sections within AvTci. This is probably another attempt by the commentators 


to constrain the multiplication of #rz/as and preserve some kind of coherent scheme. 
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3:3:22 THE ILLUSORY NATURE OF NIRAYA 


Consider the following story taken from the Catudvara Jãtaka: 


Mittavindaka went to sea as a merchant. Because he had committed the evil 
kamma of striking his mother, the ship was becalmed in mid-ocean and would go 
no further. The sailors cast lots, determined Mittavindaka as the cause of the evil 
influence and cast him adrift on a raft. As soon as he was gone, a fair wind sprang 


up and the ship carried on its way. 


As for Mittavindaka, floating on his raft he came upon an ¡sland. There he saw a 
crystal palace with four beautiful women. These were øemãnikapeHs (“mansion 
ghosts”) who enjoyed seven days of heavenly bliss followed by seven days of peta- 
like misery.” For one week he enjoyed deva-like bliss in their company, but when 


they turned into petas he returned to his raft. 


Floating along, he came upon one island after another. The next had a palace of 
silver and eipht maidens. These also were øerãmikapefs and when after seven days 
they lost their beautiful forms, turning ¡into wretched pefs, Mittavindaka again 
took to his raft. In the same way he visited a gem palace with sixteen women and a 


golden palace with thirty-two. All turned into øefis after seven days. 


Leaving the island of the golden palace, his raft floated towards a city surrounded 
by a wall with four gates. In truth, this was an ssada rrira/a, where many beings 
suffered the results of their kamma. But to Mittavindaka it appeared as a city 
adorned with decoration. He entered the city, determined to make himself its king. 
There he saw one of the 0ø0era/ikasafftas with a razor-wheel upon his head. But to 
Mittavindaka it appeared as a lotus-crown. The five-fold bondage across the 
beings chest appeared to Mittavindaka as a decorated breast-plate, the blood 
trickling from his head as an anointment of red sandalwood and the suffering 


being“s groans of aøony sounded like sweet singing. 


Mittavindaka addressed the being, “Good sir, you have worn that lotus long 


enouphl Give it to me.” The other replied, “It is no lotus, but a razor-wheel.“ “Hail 





433. See § 3:3,5 for a discussion of 0emñnikapetas. 
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You say that because you do not wish to give ¡it up. Give it herel“ The ?0erayikasatta 
thought to himself, “It must be that my kamma has reached ¡its end. This fellow, 
like me, must have struck down his mother. Let him have the wheel!” He took off 
the razor-wheel and placed ¡it on Mittavindaka“s head. At that instant, the wheel 
crushed Mittavindaka down and he knew what it was. He cried aloud, “Take back 
the wheell Take back the wheell“ But the other had disappeared. (Jat 439) 


This story illustrates in a vivid way several themes that we have seen throughout our 
examination of Øraa. It is often stated that the flames and other tortures Of ?ira/a are 
generated by the kamma of the beings suffering there. Some early interpretations held 
that even the #irayapälas were illusory creations of kamma, and not real separate beings. 
The role of ¡illusion tricking beings into suffering has been seen before, with the Vetarani 
for instance seeming to be a cool refreshing river until the being goes to drink and falls 
into the caustic water filled with razor-like iron lotuses. In a deeper sense, we could say 
that all of samsZra is a kamma-created realm of illusion, but here in ii 1t 1S more 


obviously so. 


The story of Mittavindaka the merchant, with ¡its dream-like quality is more than a little 
reminiscent of the Tibetan concept of a post-mortem journey throuph the bardo realms. 
One way of reading this story is to assume that Mittavindaka in fact drowned as soon as 
he was tossed from the ship and was driven deeper and deeper into realms of suffering 


by his own lust. 
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3:3:23 ASURAS 


The asw7as are a separate class or race of beings who dwell at the foot of Mt Sineru and 
are perpetually at war with the devas. In English translation they are sometimes 
referred to as “titans” or as “anti-pods.” The theme of a war ¡in heaven, and the 
overthrow of an older race of gods by a new generation, is found ¡in many Indo- 
European cosmologies. In Greek myth we have the Olympians led by Zeus battling the 
titans, and in the Norse version it is the gods of Asgard against the storm-giants. This 
would seem to indicate that the motif is a very ancient one, pre-dating the expansion of 


the Aryans out of their original homeland. 


The name as72 is found already in the g Veda. In the earliest times it was no more 
than a general term applied to the gods. This is mirrored in the Persian ara, which 
refers to the øgood đeities, whose chief is Ahura Mazda. In India, however, the asuras 
came to be identified as a separate class opposed to the devas, who were also called sura 
so that we have the conflict between the suras and the asuras, “øods“ and “anti-gods.” 
The devas or suras came to represent the forces of light and spiritual progress while the 


asuras were the partisans of đarkness and the lower appetites."°* 


The Buddhist version of the asuras ¡is close to this latter conception. They were a race of 
đeities older than the devas, the original inhabitants of Tavatimsa. They are definitely 
portrayed as of a lower spiritual nature than the devas. A passage in the Aneuffara 
Cormnmentar describes the devas as virtuous, beautiful and pleasing whereas the asuras 
are simply “vile“ (bibhaccha) (AN-a 4: 91). The asuras are listed among the four unhappy 
states of rebirth together with the beings in 14a, animals and petas (MN-a 62). The 
asuras as portrayed in the Pali sources are rough, prone to anger, and not very bright or 


COUraøØeous5. 


The separation of the asuras and devas, and the origin of their conflict is part of the 
story of Magha and his companions who were reborn as Sakka and the rest of the 


Thirty-Three.”°” When Sakka and the rest appeared in Tãvatimsa, the asuras were 





434. See Alain Daniélou, The Gods oƒ Indin, chap. 10. 


435. See the story of Sakka in § 3:5,16. 
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already dwelling there. The story of what happened next is told several times in the 


commentaries, with some variations. 


The Jataka Commentary version ¡is the simplest: 


At that time, the asuras were dwelling in Tavatimsa. Sakka, king of the devas, said, 
“I will not share this kingship.” He gave the asuras a divine drink (đibbapima) 
which made them drunk and taking them by the feet threw them down Mt 8ineru. 
(Jat 31) 


The story as told in the Dhammapada Commentary is a little đifferent: 


The asuras then lived in Tavatimsa. They said, “New devas have been born!” They 
prepared some divine drink (điPbapana). Sakka made sure that his own company 
địd not drink any. The asuras drank as much as they liked. Sakka said, “[ will not 
share the kingship with such as these,“ and gave order to take the asuras by the 
feet and throw them head first down to the great ocean. (Dhp-a 2: 7) 


The Majjhima Commentary adds more detail: 


At that time the asura folk (asuragaz) lived in the Tãvatimsa deva-realm. They 
were alike to the devas in appearance and in life-span. When they saw Sakka and 
his company they prepared a drinking festival (mahãpñmn) to greet the newly arisen 
devas. Sakka Instructed his companions: “We made our own merit, it was not done 
with these others. Do not drink the wine (eza~dapZma). Ït wiÏl make you intoxicated.” 
So they địd not. The foolish asuras drank ¡it and fell into a drunken sleep. Sakka, 
the king of the devas, ordered his followers to take them by the feet and throw 
them down head first to the foot of Mt Sineru. (MN-a 37) 


In the version from the Samyutta Commentary we learn why they are termed asura: 


After their death, the thirty-three companions arose in the deva-realm. The 
previous devas (sesadeøatä) saw the great splendour of the newcomers, surpassing 
theirs, and said, “New devas have arisen!“ The resident devas prepared some 
fraprant beverage (eandhapann). Sakka ordered his own company, “My dears, do 
not drink any of this. Drinking it will make you intoxicated.“ They obeyed. The 


resident devas brought out the drink in golden vessels and drank as much as they 
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liked. Having drunk, they fell asleep on the golden earth. Sakka said, “Take them 
by the feet.“ Sakka“s companions threw the resident devas to the foot o£ Mt Sineru. 
Half-way down the slope of Mt Sineru, they regained consciousness and cried out, 
“Good sirsl We worrt đrink liquor! We worít đrink liquorl“ (a4 surmn piuữứnha) and 


so they acquired the name of øsu7a (a-sura = “no liquor.”) (SN-a 11:1) 


This is certainly a contrived derivation, a device common to the commentaries. In any 
case there doesnt seem to be any further reference to the later drinking habits of the 
asuras, sO it is not possible to determine ¡f such hung-over đdeclarations have any more 


weipht among asuras than they do among humans. 


At the bottom of Mt Sineru a ten-thousand 1/ojana realm arose for the asuras to Ïive in, 
by the force of their kamma, the aszabhauana (SN-a 11:1). The principal feature of this 
realm is the C¡ffapatali (“trumpet-flower”) Tree which ørows there and lasts for an entire 
kappa (AN-a 1: 322). When this tree flowered, the asuras knew by the difference in is 
blossoms that this was not the deva“s Pãricchattaka Tree and that they were no longer in 
Tãvatimsa (MN-a 37 & SN-a 11:1). This would indicate that otherwise the asrabhauana 
resembled the original appearance of Tavatimsa. (It should be noted that many of the 
defining features of that realm such as the Nandana Grove, the Vejayanto Palace and the 
Sudhamma Hall arose after the expulsion of the asuras by the force of kamma generated 
by Magha-Sakka and his companions).* The asurabhaoana is located at the very bottom 
of Mt Sineru, unđer the ocean, (Sn-a 3: 11) and the asuras had to cleave the waters of the 
sea in two ¡in order to ascend Mt Sineru and attack the devas (SN-a 11:1). The asuras are 
also said to keep pavilions (andapäadi) by the shore beside the place where Mt Sineru 


rises from the ocean which they use for enjoyment (Ủd-a 5:5). 


It should not be thought that the asuras are in any sense aquatic beings.*” The waters of 
the ocean are for them only a gateway to their realm, as we saw in the case of the nãgas. 
It is not only that their realm resembles the deva“s world, but the asuras themselves are 


said to be like the devas in life-span, appearance, essence (rasa, lit. “taste”), power and 





436. For details see § 3:3:23. 


437. Although the commentary to the Mãhasaømaya Suffa, DN 20, does call the asuras “ocean-dwellers”, 


tahñsamuddauñsĩno. 
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wealth (SN 11:1). Therefore, we might imagine the devas looking down from Tãvatimsa 
and seeing the asura realm as if it were their own đistorted mirror image reflected in the 
surface of the great ocean. The devas embody the epitome of worldly sensuality, and the 
asuras represent the opposite defilements of hatred, jealously and anger, with the 


human realm mid-way between the two (Sn-a 3: 11). 


Having woken up ¡n the asura-realm, the asuras at first đid not realize that they werenít 
in Tavatimsa anymore, but when they did, immediately went to war in order to try and 


win back theiïr old home. 


(Seeing the Cittapatali Tree and not recognizing the blossoms) the asuras said to 
one another, “This ¡is not the deva-city! There are the coral-tree (paricchattakn) 
flowers, here there are trumpet-flowers (ciffapa{al). The old SakkaSŠ has deceived 
us, making us drink liquor. We will seize the deva-city, let us go there and make 


warl” 


Mounting elephants, horses and chariots, taking up shields of gold, silver and 
gems they made ready for battle. Sounding the asura-drum they cleaved the 
waters of the great ocean in two and rose up. They poured up the slope of Mt 
Sineru like ants up an ant-hill. N-a 11:1) 


Sakka, having heard, “The asuras are rising up!“ went forth to the surface of the 
ocean to do battle. There he was defeated and began to flee in the one 1/0/ana and a 
half long Chariot of Victory along the southern face of the sea. Then the chariot, 
rising from the ocean entered ¡into the Simbali Grove (the dwelling place of the 
supauas). The progress of the chariot cut down the Simbali Grove like so many 
reeds and the trees tumbled into the ocean. The young of the swpaas falling to 


their destruction in the ocean let out a great cry. 


Sakka asked Matali (the charioteer), “Dear Matali, what sound ¡s that, which rouses 


such great compassion?” 


“Sire, the passage of your chariot is cutting and tossing down the Simbali Grove 





438. Jarasakko—“old Sakka”, an odd phrase considering that Sakka and his companions represented a 


newer generation of devas. 
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and the young swpz¬as are making that cry in fear of death.” 


Sakka replied, “Dear Matali, I will not be the cause of their misery. Let us not for 
the sake of dominion (/ssari/am 11issãa) cause the destruction of life. For their sake, 
we will give up even our lives, surrendering to the asuras. Turn the chariot 
around.“ Hearing these words, Matali the charioteer turned around to seek another 


route back to the deva world. 


The asuras, seeing the chariot of Sakka turn around, said, “Surely Sakkas from 
other world-systems (aññechiỉ cakkauäileh) are coming. Having received 
reinforcement, they are making the chariot turn around!“ In fear of death, they fled 
back to the asura-realm. (Jãt 31) 


After the victory of the devas, the Vejayanta (“Victory“) Palace arose in Tãvatimsa by 
the force of the devas” good kamma. At this time too, Sakka established the five lines of 
defence against the asuras. First were the nãgas, to guard the approach throuph the 
ocean, then the spannas on the lower slopes of Sineru followed by the kưmbhandas, the 
yakkhas and finally, the Four Great Kings. Only if the asuras managed to fight through 
all of these would Sakka himself, or one of his sons, come forth to do battle (SN-a 11:1). 
As a final safe-guard, Sakka had placed around the deva-city statues of himself as Inda 
wielding the thunder-bolt weapon. These are sufficient to terrify the asuras into fleeing 
back to their own city (AN-a 9, 39). 


The war of the asuras against the devas is a perpetual one, it breaks out into active 
hostilities whenever the Cittapatali Tree flowers and reminds the asuras of what they 
have lost (MN-a 37). It is, however, a hopeless strugple. The two cities of the devas and 
of the asuras are said to be impregnable. When the asuras are stronger, the devas flee 
into their city and close the gates and “even hundreds of thousands“” of asuras cannot 
storm the walls, likewise when the devas are stronger they cannot force their way into 
the asura city (SN-a 11:1). Despite the ferocious appearance and angry nature of the 


asuras, these wars are very low In casualties. 


However, these battles are not fought with the cutting of skin or hide, or the 
flowing of blood. They fight only like young forest rams đo, seeking to raise fear 


and trembling in their foes (ibid.). They make war like cow-herd boys, beating one 
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another with sticks. (AN-a 9:39) 


In any case, according to the Abhidharmakoán, the devas are hard to kill. They can only be 
killed by cutting off their heads, or cutting them ¡in half throuph the waist. If their arms 
or legs are cut off, they can repgenerate. The same passage states that devas never kill 


one another.” It is not stated whether these rules apply to the asuras as well. 


The behaviour of humans can have an effect on the outcome of these wars. When 
human morality ¡is generally good, more people take a higher rebirth and “swell the 
ranks of the deva host.“ However, during times when human behaviour ¡is shameless 
and immoral more become reborn ¡in the asura realm, increasing the size of their army 
(DN 18 & 19). At such times, the devas are disappointed because there are not enough 


of them to play a game of “constellation” (nakkhatta).S 


On rare occasions, the asura-deva wars may impinge on the human realm. 


Atone time a certain man was sitting on the bank of the Sumagadhaya Lotus Pond, 
near Rajagaha. While he was sitting there, he saw a four-fold army (infantry, 
elephants, cavalry and chariots) enter into a lotus plant. “I must be madI I must be 


insane! I have seen that which does not exist in the world!“ (SN 56:41) 


Speaking of this incident, the Buddha explained that the man was not mad, that what 
he saw was actually so. The devas had defeated the asuras ¡in a battle and the asuras in 
their terror had fled back to the asura realm through the lotus plant, to the utter 
confusion of the devas (ibid.). Sometimes the impact of the asura wars on humans is 
more direct, and harmful. It is said that there are seers living by the shores of the great 
ocean, and that when the asuras are defeated in battle and fleeing back to their own 
realm they pass through the hermitages of these seers. The asuras believe that the seers 
are devotees of Sakka, and assist him with their advice. Being enraged, the asuras on 
their way throuph destroy the leaf-huts, walk-ways and fruit-trees of the seers (SN 
11:10). 





439. AK 4:3 p.668. See also Poussin s note 405, p. 745. 


440. AN-a 3:37. No details of this game are given, but it seems to require a large retinue of acclaras, see the 
commentary to the Sươïra Suffa, SN-a 11:1. 
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3:3:24 ASURINDA—LORDS OE THEASURA 


Three asuras are particularly named in the texts and called aswrajetthaka “elders of the 
asuras“ and asurinda, “lords of the asuras.” These are Vepacitti, Rahu and Paharada 
(AN-a 8:19). 


Vepacitti ¡is said to be the most senior of all the asuras (asuzanam sabbz/etthako) (SN-a 
11:4). His name might be rendered as “broken mind.”*!° Originally, his name was 


Sambara: 


One, at a time when the asuras were making ready for war, some righteous seers 
living near the ocean approached Sambara lord of the asuras, to ask for a promise 
Of safety (abhayadakkhinam, lịt. “a gift of no fear7). Sambara replied that he would 
not give safety to the seers, calling them wicked partisans of Sakka. He said he 


would give them only fear. 


The seers therefore cursed Sambara and left. After receiving their curse, Sambara 
was seized by terror three times during the night (SN 11:10). Each time, he sprung 
up screaming as if he were struck by a hundred spears. The commotion was heard 
all over the ten thousand 1/ø/anz wide realm of the asuras, and they all wondered 
“what has happened?“ Sambara told them that nothing had happened, and they 
comforted him, “Do not fear, great king,” and stayed with him until dawn. From 
that night he suffered from the sickness of a broken mind (cam 0epaH) and 


therefore was given the name Vepacitti (SN-a, 11:10). 


Vepacitti is possessed of a powerful magic spell, called the Sambari Spell (sanbarimaua). 
Exactly what this spell does ¡is unclear, but the commentary says ¡it was the Sambari 
Spell which was used when the asura army escaped throuph a lotus plant (SN-a 56:41). 
It is also associated with fraud and deceit (SN-a 11:23) so may be a powerful spell of 
transformation. Sakka once offered to cure Vepacitti of his madness if he would teach 
him the Sambari Spell. Vepacitti consulted the other asuras but they forbade him to do 


so, fearing that Sakka who was already causing them enough trouble, would become 





441. Assuming a probable derivation of øepa- from ơipäfeti, “to tear asunder.” However, the equivalent 
asura in the Vedas is called Vipracirti, “The Sagacious,” see Daniélou, Gods oƒ Indin, p. 315. 
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even more powerful (SN 11:23). One oddity of this encounter ¡is that the relevant sutta 
ends with a stanza spoken by Vepacitti where he tells Sakka that sorcerers øO tO ?/r4Wn, 
as Sambara did, for one hundred years (ibid.). Since, as we have seen, Sambara is a 
previous name of Vepacitti himself, this verse is hard to explain. Perhaps Vepacitti was 


speaking figuratively, and meant that his madness was like being in ?1ir4/a. 


Vepacitti and Sakka have an ambiguous relationship. While they are the monarchs of 
mutually antagonistic realms, often at war, they are also in-laws, Sakka having married 
Vepacittis daughter Sujã. The commentary says that sometimes they are enemies, and 
sometimes they travel about together (SN-a 11:9). The texts recount several episodes 


featuring the interaction of these two. 


At one time, after the devas had defeated the asuras in battle and captured 
Vepacitti the asura king, they bound him hand and foot and neck and placed him 
in the Sudhamma Hall. Whenever Sakka, king of the devas, entered or left the hall 
Vepacitti abused and reviled him, “You are a thieff An idiot! A fooll A bandit! You 
are a camel! A cow! A donkey! You are go¡ng to hell, to an animal birth! There will 
be no good đestiny for you; you are bound for a lower rebirth! Old Sakka, you will 
not be victorious forever. One day the asuras will win, and then you shall lie in 


misery by the door in the asura realm.” (SN-a, 11:4) 


The bonds which held Vepacitti were said to be only in his mind, (bid.) and this is 


made clear in another similar episode. 


After the defeat of the asuras, Vepacitti was bound hand and foot and neck and 
placed ¡in the Sudhamma Hall. Whenever Vepacitti thought, “The devas are 
riphteous, the asuras are unrighteous“” his bonds would be released and he would 
be furnished with the five sense pleasures. Whenever he thought “The asuras are 
riphteous, the devas are unriphteous“ he would once again find himself bound 
hand and foot (SN 35:201). The bonds of Vepacitti were subtle like lotus thread or 
spider web, they were not cut by Sakka“s knife or ax, but by Vepacitts own mind. 
By his mind was he bound, by his mind was he freed. (SN-a 35:201) 


This story was told by the Buddha with the purpose of comparing Vepacittís bondage 


with that of Mara, which he said is even more subtle. There is one other mention of the 
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magical binding of Vepacitti: 


Atone time Sakka king of the devas had gone into seclusion and the thought arose 
in his mind, “I should not do harm even to my enemies.“ Vepacitti the king of the 
asuras knew the thought which had arisen ¡in the devas mind. Later, when Sakka 
saw Vepacitti approaching he cried out, “Stop Vepacitti, you are caught!“ and the 
asuras was bound hand and foot and neck. Vepacitti said, “Dear sir, do not 
abandon the thought which previously arose in your mind.“ Sakka made Vepacitti 


promise not to do any harm and then released him.““” 


One instance of the two divine in-laws travelling together concerns their visit to some 


seers in the forest, and highlights the differences in their character: 


Once in the past Sakka and Vepacitti went together to see some riphteous seers in 
the forest. Vepacitti entered the hermitage through the main gate, wearing his 
sandals with a sword at his side and a parasol over his head, treating those seers 
with disrespect. Sakka took off his sandals, gave his sword to another and put 
down his parasol, entering the hermitage through a lesser door. He treated those 


seers with proper respect. (SN 11:9) 


At another time, a war was averted when Vepacitti proposed, and Sakka agreed, to 
settle matters by a debate, “a victory by good speech” (subhãsi†a jayo). Each of the two 
leaders were to speak some stanzas, and the winner would be chosen by a panel 
(pãrisajja) jointly chosen by the devas and the asuras. Sakka insisted that Vepacitti go 
first, as he was the elder of the two. The commentary says this was a clever ploy by 
Sakka, because the person who goes last has the advantage ¡in a debate. Vepacittis 
verses spoke about how fools must be punished to restrain them, whereas Sakka spoke 
in praise of patience saying that restraint in the face of angry abuse is true strength. He 
was judged the winner (SN 11:5). 


Rãhu ¡is a very important cosmological figure, the being that is responsible for eclipses. 
In the Vedic version, Rahu was an asura who was caupht drinking the gods soma and 


Visqu cut off his head which now periodically swallows the sun or moon in its impotent 





442. SN 11:7. some đetails added from the commentary. 
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rage. Rahu is recognized as the eighth planet in the Hindu astrological system.“3 
Althouph this planet ¡is invisible, its movements can be mathematically calculated to 


predict the occurrence of eclipses.** 


The Buddhist Rahu ¡s a very large and powerful asura with his head still very much on 
his shoulders. He ¡is called the largest of all beings (AN 4: 15). The Pali says he is first 
among the affabhöï, lit. “those possessed of self-being.” The commentary glosses with 
attabhãuauanta, which might be rendered as meaning that he has the greatest limit to his 
being, or simply, the greatest size. Rahu ¡is 8,400 /øjana in height. His chest is 1200 1/ojana 
across, the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet are 300 1/ojana wide, his finger 
joints are each 50 1/ojana long, the space between his eyebrows is 50 1/0jana across, his 
forehead is 300 1/ojana across and his head is 900 1/0/zna long.“ When Rahu stands in the 
great ocean the water comes up only to his knees and he thinks, “They always say this 
ocean is very deep, but how can it be called deep? The water doesn“t even cover my 
kneesl“ (DN-a 15) For a long time, Rahu avoided going to see the Buddha, thinking that 
even if he bent down he would not be able to see such a small person. When at last 
Rahu did go to visit the Buddha, the Blessed One was lying on a low bed in his 
perfumed chamber. Rahu found that he had to bend his neck upward in order to see 
him, and he was so moved by this display of power that he immediately became one of 
the Buddha“s followers (DN-a 4 & MN-a 95). 


The following ¡s a description of how Rahu causes eclipses: 


Seeing the brilliance of the sun or the moon, Rahu becomes jealous. Having 
descended into their path, he stands with his mouth open. For the three-hundred 
ojana big solar or lunar 0inãma, ït is as if they were plunged into mahãnaraka (“the 
great hell”).The devatas living in the øimãna are seized with the fear of death and 


all cry out at once. Sometimes he just covers the ønãna with his hand, or his jaw or 





443. Strictly speaking, Rahu ¡s not a “planet“” but is one of nine erahZ ¡in the Vedic astrological system; 
together with the classical seven planets, they included two eclipse nodes; Rahu and Ketu, being the two 
halves of the primordial demon slain by Vishnu. See “Nine Planets: Nava Grahas?' Deuasthanam, 
Accessed at http:/ /sanskrit.org / nine-planets-nava-grahas on 15.3.2018.. 


444. Daniélou, p. 315-316. Cf. the similar conception in Sumerian-Babylonian astronomy, N¡biru. 


445. AN-a 4: 15. There are similar descriptions in DN-a 4 and SN-a 2:10 with some differences in detail. 
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touches it with his tongue. Sometimes he holds it in his mouth with his cheeks 
puffed out, as if to eat it. But Rahu ¡is not able to obstruct the forward motion of the 
sun or moon. lf he were to try, either the øimãna would break his head into pieces 
or he would be cast down. So, Rahu ¡s forced to move along with the sun or moon. 
(SN-a 2:10) 


It may be surmised that when Rahu takes the whole sun or moon ¡in his mouth, a total 
eclipse occurs and that the other means of covering refer to partial eclipses. The sub- 
commentary explains that the irresistible force of the sun and moon ¡is because their 


motion is determined by the law of kamma."“ 


There are two short back-to-back suttas in the Deuaputfasamwuifa of the Samyutta 
Nikaya which describe a lunar and a solar eclipse. Rahu seizes the moon or the sun and 
the deva calls on the Buddha for refuge. The Buddha speaks a verse, ordering Rahu to 


release his captive. Rahu does so, then flees in terror to Vepacitti, 


(Vepacitti -) Why, Rahu, đid you come in a hurry? 
Why địd you release Candimä (or Suriya)? 
Having come as if in shock, 
Why do you stand there friphtened? 
(Rahu -) My head would have split in seven parts, 
While living I would have found no ease, 
If, when chanted over by the Buddha“s verse, 


Lhad not let go of Candimaä (or Suriya).“^” 





446. SN-t 2:10. See Bhikkhu Bodhi, CDB, footnote 158, page 388. 


447. SN 2:9 & 2:10. BhikkhUu Bodhis translation. CDB, p. 145-146. 
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Rahu can also affect the weather. Specifically, he ¡s listed among the causes o£ drought 


because at times he gathers the rain in his hand and casts it into the sea.““® 


There ¡is much less to be said about the third asurinda, Pahärada. The only ¡incident 
which includes any detail about him states that after the Buddha“s awakening Paharada 
formed an intention to go see him, but procrastinated for twelve years, saying all the 
time “I wïill go today, I will go tomorrow.“ When at last he did go, the Buddha spoke the 
Pahãrãdasufta to hìm, which concerned the eight wonderful qualities of the ocean in 
which the asuras find delight, used as metaphors for the eight wonderful qualities of 
the Dhamma (AN-a 8:19). 


The Mahasamaya Sutfa (DN 20) which contains a long list in verse of beings who came to 
visit the Buddha, names a few additional great asuras. Besides Vepacitti, Paharada and 
Rahu there are named Sucitti, Bali and Veroca. However, the commentary says that 
Veroca is another name for Rahu. These characters are nothing more than names; no 
additional details are given except that Bali was Verocas nephew and that he had a 


hundred sons all named Veroca after their uncle. 





448. AN 5: 197. Malalasekera in the DPPN says Rãhu uses the water to cool his body. 
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3:3:25 LOWER ASURAS—THE KÃLAKAÑJIKA 


The same verse of the Mlahãsamaa Suffa cited above also mentions two special classes of 
asura, the đãnzueghasĩ and the kãlakañjika."” The commentary to the Mlahãsamaua Sutta 
(DN-a 20) tells us that the đãnzøeghasas are archers; they do not seem to be mentioned 


elsewhere in the texts. 


The kalakafjikas are a lower race of asura. They are very horrible (nahabhisma) (ibid.) 


in appearance: 


They have little flesh and blood, just like a dried up leaf. Their eyes stick out from 
their head like a crab“s. Their mouth ¡s like the eye of a needle on the top of their 
head and they go about bent over to find their food. (DN-a 24) 


Their body ¡s all skin and bones and they suffer greatly from the heat and the cold. 
(DN-a 22) 


They are also said to suffer greatly from thirst. There ¡is mention of some kñlakafjJika 
asuras trying to drink from the Ganges, but the water boiled away when they 
approached and ¡in the end they had to beg some passing bhikkhus to sprinkle water 
into their mouths (SN-a 22:79). 


There is a discrepancy in the sources regarding the size of kãlakañjika asuras. In some 
places they are said to have bodies of sixty or eight haffha. (A hattha is the đistance from 
elbow to fngertip, about one and a half feet or a cubit).? This would make them huge 
in human terms but much smaller than devas or the hipher asuras. Elsewhere, they are 
said to have, like the devas, a three gZøwfa body (there are four eđøufa to the 1/0743) 
(DN-a 24). However, since they are said to vary in appearance, (AN-a 7, 44) this may not 


be a contradiction. 


There was a somewhat pedantic controversy in early Buddhism as to whether living 


beings should be classified into five or six ø4fi (stations of rebirth). To the canonical five, 





449. There are several variant spellings of this word—kñlakaficñ kñlakaficikñ kñlakafijnka kñlakafiJikã are all 
found. 


450. DN-a 22. AN-a 7:44. SN-a 46:51. 
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nira/a, petas, animals, humans and devas, some schools added the asuras as a sixth. 
This debate is taken up ¡in the KathZoatthu (“Book of Debates”) where the Theravada 
proponent argues for five based on such sutta references as MN 12, where the Buddha 
tells Sariputta, “There are the five szf/.” The argument goes on to divide the asuras: the 
hipher type, those of Vepacittís company (øepaciHiparisä) are to be grouped with the 
devas, while the kđlakafñ7ika asuras are too classified as petas. Among the arguments it is 
said that the higher asuras intermarry with the devas, while the kãlakañ/ikas do so with 
the petas (Kv 8:1). Each type of asura resembles either devas or petas in appearance, 


enjoyment, nutriment and life-span, and the commentary goes on to đetail this: 


To begin with the kãÍakañj/ikas, they resemble the petas in having an appearance 
which is horrible, deformed and ugly. They have the same kind of sex-life as the 
petas. Like the petas, their food consists of saliva, mucus, pus and blood. Their life- 


spans have the same limit. They give and receive each other“s maidens in marriage. 


The higher asuras resemble the devas ¡in having a body which is beautiful, pleasing 
and radiant. Like the devas, they are possessed of the five sense pleasures. They eat 


a similar pure food (suđdhäabhojana) as the devas. (Kv-a 8:1) 


There are several other texts which say that the kđlakaf/ikas are “like the petas” (AN-a 
7:44, UDa 2:8). The kñlakafñjikas who begged the bhikkhus for water, mentioned above, 
identified themselves when asked as petas (“petohamasmi, bhante.”) (SN-a 22:79) We 
have seen before that the various classifications of beings which seem so definite in 
summary lists are often full of overlapping and doubtful cases when we examine the 
đetails. Nevertheless, it is rather đifficult to see why the kđlakañ/ikas are classed as asuras 
at all 


Another problem of classification arises with the beings called đãnzøas. The pre- 
Buddhist Vedas identify them with a class of lower asura, degraded because of their 
cruel and lustful natures, and so called because their original mother was the asura 


Danu.””° Modern Buddhist writers and translators often define đãnzøa as simply another 





451. Daniélou, Gods oƒ India, p. 307-308. 
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name for asura and usually add the derivation from Danu.”2 However, there does not 
seem to be any passage ¡in the Pali canon or commentaries which identifies đãnzøas with 
asuras or with anyone called Danu, and ¡t is to be doubted whether this identification 
was made at all by Buddhists in the centuries during which these texts were composed. 
The revival of the Vedic notion can probably be traced to the Abldhãnappadipik, a 
twelfth century work composed ¡in Sri Lanka which was cited by Malalasekera in his 
influential reference work the DicHonar oƒ Pali Proper Names and therefore picked up by 


other modern writers. 


Only two Jãtaka stories feature đãnzøas, Jãtakas no. 436 and 519. In both of these the 
đãnaua is portrayed as an earth-bound demonic or ogre-like being that lusts after human 
women. In both cases the being ¡is also called dãnaøua-rakkhasa, a rakkhasa being another 
monster originating ¡in Vedic lore but in the Pali stories almost synonymous with a 
yakkha. Both of these stories contain archaic features which may ¡indicate a pre- 


Buddhist source. 


Einally, one reference which would strongly indicate that đãnzøas were not seen by the 
early Buddhists as asuras is in the description of the five lines of defence set up by 
Sakka around Tãvatimsa as described above. The third line is composed of kumbhandas 
and in the Jãtaka version (Jãt 31) the text defines them as đãna0arakkhasas. Ït would seem 


unlikely that asuras of any sort would serve as defenders of Tãvatimsa. 





452. See DPPN under Dawøw and dãnaøa. See also Horners translation of the Mlimdapañha, vol. 1, p. 215, 
note 3, and Rouse's translation of the Jatakas, Jãt 436, where “asura“ is used several times in the English 
text but not found in the Pali which uses đãnaøa or dãnaoarakkhasa throughout. 
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CHAPTER FOUR—MISCELLANEOUS BEINGS 


3:4:1 MISCELLANEOUS BEINGS 


The tidy scheme of the five destinations of rebirth (rz/a, peta, animal, human, deva) 
(DN 33) fails to account for several classes of being. We have already looked at the 
asuras, which are recognized by the tradition as being hard to classify. We might also 
note that any organizational scheme fails in many ¡individual cases, as we have seen 
examples of beings who are considered as minor devas or as petas or yakkhas 
interchangeably. The only way to make sense of it is to recognize that the cosmos is a 
very complicated and messy place and any summary can only serve as a partial 
explanation. We shall now consider a few more kinds of beings who fall between the 


classifications, beginning with the yakkhas. 
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3:42 YAKKHAS 


The category of 1/akkha (Skt. aksa) is especially problematic in this regard. The word is 
sometimes used so loosely that it may be taken as simply meaning “a being.””3 The 
đistinctions between yakkhas and the lower level of devas, and the better sort of petas 
are especially blurry. While this should be borne in mind when encountering the word 
1akkha in the literature, ¡t is also true that there is a specific race of beings known by that 
name, and it is the yakkhas properly so-called that we will be điscussing here. These are 
fierce and monstrous beings, often possessing great power. They are usually 
malevolent, but when tamed by the Buddha or one of the arahants, they can become 
protectors of the Dhamma. In this capacity, an army of yakkhas forms the fourth (of 
five) lines of defence of Tãvatimsa against the asuras. These yakkhas are said to be 
“intoxicated by battle“ (yuddhasonda) (Jät 31). The yakkhas are in general subject to King 
Vessavana,”° one of the Catumaharãjika devas and Great King of the North, but some 
are identified as “being of Mara“s faction” (SN-a 10:2). 


In the Jataka stories and other literature of the commentarial period the yakkhas are 
almost always depicted as fierce, magically powerful beings who seek to capture and 
devour unwary travellers. The picture in the suttas is more complex. In the Ä†ãnãtiya 
Sutfa, Vessavana, in his capacity as king of the yakkhas, tells the Buddha that although 
there are some yakkhas who have faith in the Buddha and his teaching, the majority do 
not, because they find the keeping of moral precepts “distasteful and unpleasant” (DN 
32). Later in the same sutta, Vessavana øoes on to state that “some non-human beings... 
are fierce, wild and terrible. They heed neither the Great Kings nor their officers, nor 
their attendants. Just as the bandit-chiefs.... so do they behave.”“ But, he goes on to 
say, if a bhikkhu dwelling in a remote place ¡is attacked by one of these, he may call out 
for succour to “the great yakkhas, their commanders and commanders-in-chief saying 
“This yakkha has seized me, has hurt me, has harmed me, injured me, and will not let 


me gol“ (ibid.) 





453. For example, Sakka is referred to as “that yakkha” by Moggallãna in MN 37. 
454. We shall examine this complex character in the section on the Cãtumahäräjika devas in § 3:5,6. 


455. DN 32, Maurice Walshe's translation, LDB, p. 471 
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There then follows a list of forty names of those great yakkhas one may call upon in 
such circumstances. This list of righteous yakkha chiefs demonstrates the point made 
previously about the blurring of categories in the source material, and the vagaries 
inherent in the term 1⁄4kkha. Most of the names occur only here, or here and in a similar 
list of beings in the MahZsamaya Sufta, (DN 20) and we have ¡in these cases no other 
information about them. A few are names known from other texts as important 
yakkhas, notably Alavaka and Punnaka. At least six of the “yakkha chiefs”, however, 
are clearly identified elsewhere as devas of Tavatimsa: Inda, Soma, Varuna, Pajãpati, 
Matali and Pajunna. There ¡is also Mucalinda, a nãga lord, and Janesabha which is 
probably a variant form of Janavasabha, the name of the eandhabba who was the reborn 
King Bimbisara. In the text of the Mahsamnaya itself one of these “yakkhas”, Cittasena, is 


identified as a qa1dhabbn. 


The kind of trouble that unreformed yakkhas could cause ¡is well illustrated by the 


following episode taken from the LIđãma: 


On a moonlit night, the elder Sãriputta was sitting outdoors, deep in samadhi. Two 
yakkhas happened to be flying throuph the air overhead. One of the yakkhas, 
seeing the moonlight reflected on Sãriputtas freshly shaven head, said to his 


companion: “lt occurs to me, friend, to strike a blow on that bhikkhu“s head.” 


The other was aghast: “Do not đo so friend! That is a sa of very great potency.” 
But the first yakkha địd not heed his companion“s warning and descending upon 
Sariputta he struck the bhikkhu a mighty blow that could have felled a bull 
elephant. Immediately that yakkha crying out “I am burningl'“ fell into 
Mahaniraya. 


It happened that Moggallãna was coming along the road at just this moment and 
witnessed the entire episode with his divine eye (đ/bbacakkhu) and when Sãriputta 
emerged from his meditation he asked him how he felt. “[ am well friend, but I do 
have a slight head-ache.” 


“Marvellous it is, friend Sãriputta, marvellous it ¡is that a mighty yakkha can strike 
a blow upon your head which would fell a bull elephant and you have only a 
slight head-ache.” 
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“Marvellous it is, friend Moggallana, that with your divine eye you can see the 


yakkhas! As for myself, I cannot see even a 0w1isupisãcakal”®°% 


The invisibility of yakkhas may be something they can control. In one story, a 1/akkhinT is 
clearly seen by the palace guards as she snatched the royal prince with the intent of 
eating him. However, she developed affection for the baby when it began to suckle her 
breast and she raised him as a yakkha, living with him ¡in the charnel ground and 
feeding on human corpses. The problem was that the boy, being actually human, was 
unable to conceal his form from sight like his adopted mother, the 1/akkhinr. She gave 
him this power by feeding him “a certain root” (eka mñla) (Jät 513). The implication was 


that she herself could naturally become invisible without external assistance. 


In the following story, we see an example of a yakkha being converted to the Dhamma 


and even attaining stream-entry. 


Atone time the Buddha was staying at Tamkitmañca, which place was frequented 
by the yakkha Sũciloma. This yakkha had been a lay-follower at the time of the 
Buddha Kassapa, but because he on one occasion entered the Dhamma hall with 
his body soiled from field-work and lay down upon a costly rup he was reborn as a 
yakkha with ugly features and hair on his body as coarse as so many needles. (His 


name means “needle-hair.”) 


When Sũclioma“s friend, the yakkha Khira, came to visit him he remarked about 
the Buddha, “That one is a true sza.” To which Sũciloma replied, “We shall see 
just how much of a sømaa he is.” And he approached the Buddha and rubbed up 
his body against him. When the Buddha drew away from him, Sũciloma said, “Are 


you then afraid of me, s41?” 
“[ am not afraid, but your touch ¡s evil (päãpako).” 


“I shall ask you a question, samaa, and if you cannot answer then I shall either 
overthrow your mind, split your heart asunder or grab you by the feet and toss 


you over the Ganges.” 





456. ỦUd 4: 4. A pørnsupisãcaka is a small demonic being of the woodlands, translated by John Ireland as a 


“mud-sprite." 
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“1 do not see anyone ¡in the world who could overthrow my mind, split my heart 
asunder or toss me over the Ganges, but go ahead and ask your question and I 
shall answer it.” (SN 10:3 & Sn 2:5) 


Sũciloma asked the Buddha a question on Dhamma, and the Buddha replied in verse. 
Ủnsurprisingly, the yakkhas question reveals the troubled nature of his mind; he 
wanted to know where lust and hatred come from, and why the thoughts toss the mind 
around like mischievous boys mipht toss a crow. The Buddha“s answer was that these 
defilements arise ripht here, generated by oneself alone. The commentary øoes on to say 
that at the end o£ the Buddha“s discourse, the yakkha attained to the state of a s0fñparn 
and as result of this attainment the needles fell off of his body and he became arrayed in 
deva clothes and garlands, because “stream-enterers do not exist in monstrous 
bodies“ (SN-a 10:3). Not all yakkhas, apparently, were as evil minded as Suciloma. The 
very next sutta in the Szm/wffa records the Buddha“s encounter with the yakkha 
Manibhadda who lived in a cefi/a (stupa) and addressed his question to the Buddha 


respectfully.ˆ°” 


Perhaps the greatest of the yakkha chieftains is A[avaka. His name means “forest 
dweller“ and the story of his conversion is told in the Suffaripafa, and expanded at some 
length in the commentary. This episode is listed as one of the critical events in the life of 
the Buddha,®Š and was therefore considered important to the tradition. For this reason, 
and because the story has many ¡interesting features which shed light on the 
development of the broader mythological picture, it is worth considering at some 


length. 


The core of the story, as found ¡in the sutta“? is very simple. 


The Buddha was dwelling in Alavi, where was the dwelling-place (bhZoanä3) of the 
yakkha Alavaka. The yakkha went up to the Buddha and challenged him, saying 
“Go out!“ The Buddha replied “Yes, friend” (sãdhZøwso) and began to leave. The 





457. SN 10:4. His name means “Lucky Jewel." 
458. See for example the introduction to Jãt 469 


459. 6n 1: 10. The ÄjJaøakasutta Sutfa. 
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yakkha then told to Buddha to “Come in!“ and the Buddha again complies. This is 
repeated twice more, three times in all the yakkha orders the Buddha to go out and 
come in (0kkhama ... paoisa). On the fourth time, however, the Buddha refuses to 


obey. “I shall not go out, friend, do whatever you like.” 


The yakkha Alavaka then says that he will ask the Buddha a question, and 
threatens that should he be unable to answer he will either overthrow the 
Buddha“s mind, split his heart asunder or grab him by the feet and toss him over 
the Ganges. To which the Buddha replies that he does not see anyone in the world 
“including the devas, Mara and Brahma, szmzas and brahmins, devas and men” 
who can do these things to him. “Nevertheless, ask what you wish.” (This ¡s all 


exactly as in the story of Sũciloma). 


Thus far, the sutta has been ¡in prose, the remainder, including the conclusion, ¡s all in 
metered verse. This may represent two strata in the text. The verses begin with a series 
of questions, asked by the yakkha and answered by the Buddha. At the conclusion, the 
yakkha announces that “today I have come to know what is for my good ¡in the next life 
(nltho samparãyiko) and how a gift can yield great fruit (mahapphala). Henceforth, I shall 
wandđer from town to town, village to village praising the Buddha and the goodness of 


his Dhamma.” 


The question and answer format of the doctrinal part of this sutta is common ¡in the 
Suttanipata, with a heavy use of metaphor, for example: “How does one cross the flood? 
By faith one crosses the flood.” The emphasis throughout this series is on the level of 
worldly Dhamma, ¡.e. how to live a good life and attain a favourable rebirth rather than 
on liberation from samszra. The final admonition of the Buddha 1s that “a faithful house- 
holder will not come to grief upon his death if he has these four things: truth, 


riphteousness, courage and generosity (saccam, đdhammo, dhỉH, cãso)” (ibid.). 
The story as expanded ¡in the commentary to this text is much more đetailed. It begins 
some time before the arrival of the Buddha on the scene. Let us consider that part first: 


At one time the king of Alavi was out hunting ïn the wilderness, and he became 
separated from his entourage. He was returning alone with the carcass of a deer 


when he strayed under the banyan tree which was the abode of the yakkha 
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Alavaka. The yakkha had been granted permission by the yakkha king (Vessavana) 
to eat everyone who came under the shade of this tree, so he seized the king 


intending to make a meal of him. 


The king, however, struck a bargain with the yakkha. He offered, ¡n return for his 
life, to send Alavaka a human being and a pot of rice every day. Ä|avaka agreed, 
but warned that the king“s own life would be forfeit should he fail to fulfill his end 
of the bargain. 


For a time, the king was able to supply the yakkha“s meal with prisoners from the 
jail in his capital city. When this supply was exhausted, he ordered that every 
family must provide one child. This expedient did not work for long, as people 


began to flee his kingdom with their families. 


The day came when there was no one to send except the king“s own son. The king 
said that while his son, the prince, was dear to him, nothing ¡is dearer to a person 
than his own life. The king ordered the boy to be arrayed in his costliest finery and 
đecreed that he would be sent the next day to feed the yakkha. That night, the 
small child lay sleeping ¡in his mother, the queen/s, lap, as she wept bitterly along 


with her sixteen thousand hand-maidens. “Tomorrow, he will be a yakkha7s meall” 


In the morning, the Buddha surveyed the world with his Buddha-Eye 
(buddhacakkhu) and the tragic situation aroused his Great Compassion 
(mahñkarurñ). The Buddha also saw that the yakkha was ripe for the fruit of stream- 
entry, and the prince, should he live, would attain in this life to the fruit of non- 
returning. He arranged his robes and without a companion travelled the thirty 
ojana to the abode of the yakkha Alavaka. (Sn-a 1: 10) 


The story thus far, up to the intervention of the Buddha, exhibits several archetypal 


mythological motifs. The king out hunting and separated from his companions entering 


into an other-worldly situation is also found, for example, ¡n the Welsh Mabinogion. The 


demonic bargain leading to the imminent sacrifice of the first-born son is also a common 


element in myths and fairy-tales. But there is something more to this sacrifice. Two odd 


đetails raise provocative questions. First, the King ¡is identified as Alavaka Raja. He 


bears the same name as the yakkha and that is why the text almost always identifies the 
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latter with the full appellation Ã]øøakayakkha (rendered in translation as “Alavaka the 
Yakkha.“) Second, there ¡is a contradictory element ¡in the choice of the prince for 
sacrifice in that the text casually mentions the grief of the “sixteen thousand“ hand- 
maidens. (They are actually called đhZãia which means wet-nurse, presumably of the 
pñnce, which makes the number even more absurd). Granted, there ¡s the ancient 
Indian love of impossibly large numbers, but it does put the choice of the prince in a 
new light. A hand-maiden a day would have kept the yakkha fed for more than forty 
yearsl Taken together, is what we see here a mythological echo of some ancient rite of 


human sacrifice involving a sacred king, as in Frazer“s “Golden Bough? 


Moving on, the story after the arrival of the Buddha takes on a new and more elevated 
tone. Älavaka is no longer portrayed as a simple tree-spirit but as a mighty, and rather 


nasty, deity. 


When the Buddha arrived at Ä]avaka“s residence, the yakkha was away attending 
a council of yakkhas in the Himava. Alavakas palace was of eight stories, 
surrounded by a wall with gates and watchtowers and covered from above with a 
bronze netting. The whole was like an incomparable casket, protected from all 


sides, three 1/oƒana híph. 


The gate-keeper, a yakkha by the name of Gadrabho, greeted the Buddha with 
courtesy and informed him of the absence of his master. The Buddha said he 
would like to wait within. Gadrabho advised the Buddha strongly against this. 
“This is not suitable, Bhante. The yakkha Alavaka is coarse and rouph. He has no 
repard for mother or father, for søas and brahmins, or for the Dhamma. He will 
overthrow your mind, rend your heart asunder and grab you by the feet and either 


throw you over the ocean, or out of the world-system altogetherl” 


Three times the Buddha announced his intention to wait for Alavaka's return 
inside and three times the gate-keeper gave the same warning. At last Gadrabho 
saw that the Buddha was unafraid and he said, “Tf I let you into my master“s house 
without his permission, my own life will be forfeit. I shall go and inform him of 


your arrival.” 


The Buddha entered into Alavaka/s palace and sat on his celestial gem-throne 
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(dibbaratanapallanka), emitting a glorious radiance. The yakkhafs women came out 
to pay him reverence and he sat discoursing to them on the Dhamma. “In former 
lives, you lived morally and gave generously, and that is why you are enjoying 
your present happiness. In this present life, do not let yourselves be overcome by 


jealousy and meanness towards one another.” 


At that time, two other yakkhas named Sãtãgiri and Hemavata were journeying to 
the council in the Himava. They were flying overhead with a great retinue in 
various vehicles. NÑow, yakkhas cannot travel through the air just anywhere, but 
must follow fixed paths. The path to the Himaväã passed directly over Älavaka“s 
palace. Due to the presence of the Buddha, they were unable to pass overhead. The 
two yakkha chiefs descended to earth to investigate and were filled with joy to see 
the Buddha. They paid him homage and said, “Of great fortune is AJavaka that the 
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Bhagavä is within his dwelling!“ The Buddha gave them leave and they departed 


for the Himavaä. 


Meanwhile, the gate-keeper Gadrabho arrived at the Himavä and ¡informed his 
master that the Buddha was waiting for him at his palace. Alavaka felt that his 
pride was humbled before the assembly, and when Sãtägiri and Hemavata arrived 
shortly afterward and sang the praises of the Buddha, telling Alavaka how 
fortunate he was to have the Teacher at his home, Alavaka became enraged. He 
stood with his left foot on Mt Manosilatata and his right on Mt Kelãsa, sixty 1/0jama 
apart, and gave a great shout that was heard over the whole of JambudTpa: “I am 
Alavakal” 


The yakkha flew back to his palace near the city of Ä]avi in a ferocious whirlwind 
which uprooted whole trees and scattered the roof-tiles of the city. He thought the 
storm-wind would drive the trespassing sa away, but the wind địd not even 
disturb the folds of the Buddha“s robes. Alavaka then tried to kill the Buddha by 
unleashing an enormous rain-storm. Althouph it flooded the forest with a great 
deluge, the Buddha“s robes were not moistened by as much as a dew-drop. Then 
Alavaka caused the mountains to erupt in fire and smoke and cast huge rocks into 
the sky, hoping to crush the Buddha, but the boulders turned to celestial flowers as 
they fell at his feet. 
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Growing more enraged, Alavaka the Yakkha kept attacking the Buddha. He sent a 
deluge of swords and arrows down upon him, then a rain of hot ashes, then a 
ferocious sand-storm and a shower of thick mud. AlI of these things also turned to 
flowers and fell at the Buddha“s feet. But Alavaka was not yet ready to admit 
defeat and he caused a great black pall of đarkness to descend upon the Buddha. 
“This horrifying sight will surely terrify that samana and make him flee in despair!“ 
But the Buddha dispersed the darkness with radiance like that of the sun. 


But the yakkha had still not unleashed his final and most terrible weapon; Ä]avaka 
had not yet cast the banner Dussavudha at the Buddha. This was one of the Four 
Great Weapons of the world: a cloth banner of awful power. If it was cast into the 
sky, no rain would fall for twelve years. If cast upon the earth, all the trees and 
ørass would wither and nothing would grow again for the same number of years. 
Tf cast into the sea, the ocean would boil away entirely. If cast upon a mountain, 
even one as great as Mt Sineru itself, that mountain would shatter into pieces. As 
Alavaka took Dussãvudha in his hands the devas of the whole ten-thousand-fold 
world-system gathered ¡n the sky to watch. “Today there will be a great battle, and 
having defeated Alavaka, the Blessed One will teach him the Dhammal” 


Alavaka unleashed this terrible weapon, hurling it like a blazing thunderbolt at the 
Buddha, but it fell harmlessly to the ground before him, and changed into a foot 
washing rag. Now the great pride of Alavaka the Yakkha was broken and the 
Buddha was able to conquer him with loving-kindness (metf). When three times 
the despairing yakkha ordered the Buddha to leave his abode, and three times 
ordered him to return, the Buddha complied with courtesy, saying “So be it, 


friend” (sãdhãouso) . 


But on the fourth time being ordered to leave, the Buddha refused to comply. 
Alavaka made one last attempt at bluster, telling the Buddha that he would ask 
him some questions, and ¡if he could not answer them: “[ shall overthrow your 
mind, split your heart asunder and grabbing you by the feet toss you over the 
ocean or beyond the world-system altogether.“ The Buddha replied that there was 
no-one who could do these things to him, but gave the yakkha permission to ask 


his questions. 
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Now in Älavaka“s storeroom there was an heirloom of his house, dating back to the 
time of the previous Buddha, Kassapa. This was a golden tablet on which was 
inscribed, in vermillion paint, a series of questions and answers that his mother 
and father had exchanged with Kassapa Buddha. Älavaka asked these questions to 
the Buddha and was astonished to see that his answers agreed syllable for syllable 
with what was recorded on the tablet! At the conclusion, Alavaka attained to the 


state of stream-entry. 


Ït was now morning and the king“s messenger arrived with the little prince, 
intended for the yakkha“s meal. The king“s man handed the child to Älavaka, who 
now ashamed of his previous conduct, meekly handed him over to the Buddha, 
who handed him back to the king“s messenger. From being passed this way from 
hand-to-hand, the prince ever after was known by the name of Hatthaka Alavaka. 
(“By the Hand Alavaka”) The prince grew up to become one of the greatest of the 
Buddhas lay đisciples. (ibid.) 


W© can see that the presentation of Alavaka has changed considerably in the latter part 
of the story. He is now presented as a very powerful nature deity, with all the elemental 
forces at his command. His potency is emphasized by his possession of one of the Four 
Great Weapons, and the shout that he uttered while standing astride the mountain 
peaks is classed as one of the Four Great Shouts.“” In the first part of the story Alavaka 
is described as living under (or perhaps in) a banyan tree like a simple tree deva; in the 
later section his abode has been changed ¡into a fabulous fortified palace. But the detail 
which speaks most strongly to Älavaka“s importance is the gathering of devas from the 
ten-thousand-fold world-system (đasasahassilokadhatu) to witness his final defeat at the 


hands of the Buddha. This means that his conversion was regarded as an event of 





460. For the other Great Weapons, see the section on Vessavana in § 3:5,7. The other Great Shouts were; 
that uttered by Punnaka the Yakkha when he defeated King Koravya at dice, “I have won!“ (Jat. 546, eng. 
545), that of Vissakamma when he assumed the form of a monstrous dog to chastise the back-sliding 
bhikkhus at the time when Kassapa Buddha's dispensation was waning, “I shall devour all, monk or nun 
or layman or laywomen, who perform evil deeds or speak against the Dhammal!“ (Jãt 469 has Mãtali 
đoïng this) and the shout of King Kusa when he confronted the seven kings who had come to contest the 
hand of his beloved, the princess PabhavatT, “I am the Great Lion-Roaring King Kusa!” ( Jat.531). All these 
shouts were said to be heard over the whole of the continent of Jambudipa. Sn-a 1: 10. 
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COSmic significance. 


The metamorphosis of Älavaka from a kind of ogre living in a banyan tree devouring 
hapless travellers, to a great and wrathful world-shaking divinity can be interpreted in 
at least two ways: textually or mythologically. Textually, what we are seeing here are 
successive chronological strata in the texts. There are four layers, composed at different 


times: 


1—The verse passages of the sutta 
2- The prose passages of the sutta 


3—The first part of the commentary, before the arrival of the Buddha on the 


Scene 


4—The remainder of the commentarial story, featuring the encounter of the 


Buddha with the yakkha Alavaka, now portrayed as a mighty nature deity. 


However the complete story was composed, the final version with all its seeming 
contradictions became an accepted part of the mature tradition, and should be 
considered as a whole. The myth of Alavaka demonstrates something we see often in 
Buddhist cosmology: the fluid nature of reality. The entity Ä]avaka the Yakkha may be a 
tree-opgre and a cosmic storm-god at the same time, manifesting in different ways at 
đifferent levels. To the king, who is a human being of low moral character (hunters are 
always considered such ¡in the Pali sources) he is seen as a fierce ogre living ¡n a tree. 
The Buddha, with his vision surpassing that of the devas, penetrates to another higher 
or more fundamental level of reality and sees a divine being dwelling in a three-/0jaa 
hiph palace. It may be asked which the “real” yakkha is, but that only raises deeper 
metaphysical issues about the nature of reality and perception. One possible way to 
think about it is to see AÄlavaka as a sinple force or being manifesting differently at 
đifferent levels, according to the perception of the viewer. To add another layer, given 
the confusion of the names, Ä]avaka might also be seen as a dark shadow of the king“s 


own psyche, without negating his reality as a separate entity at the other levels. 


Beside King Vessavana himself, the only other yakkha found ¡in the source material of 


comparable power to Alavaka is Punnaka, Vessavana”s nephew: 
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Vidhura was at that time a very great sage (pzđiia) and his wisdom was acclaimed 
throughout Jambudrpa. The nãga king Varuna encountered him during a trip to the 
human world and later sung his praises to his wife the nãga queen, Vimalã. On 
hearing about the wonderful heart of the sage, she developed a craving for it and 
took to her bed feigning illness. She told her husband the king that only Vidhura“s 
heart could make her well. In despair, Varuna enlisted the help of his lovely 
dauphter, the nãga princess Irandatr. He told her to use her charms to recruit a 


mighty champion who could secure the heart of the sage. 


Dressing in her most beautiful finery, the lovely nãga princess went to a mountain 
in the Himavä and there adorned with jewels and flowers she sang and danced ¡in 
order to arouse the passion of some great hero. It so happened that the yakkha 
chief Punnaka was travelling overhead, riding on his fabulous mind-made horse 
(manomayasindaoa). He immediately fell in love with the princess, and agreed to 


undertake the quest for Vidhura“s heart. 


Vidhura was the servant of King Koravya of the Kurus, and the king had a 
weakness for gambling. Punnaka knew this, and decided he could win possession 
of the sage by playing at dice against him. Now, Punnaka knew that the king 
would not wager Vidhura against any mean stake, but he also knew where there 
was a marvellous gem which had belonged to a Wheel-Turning King. This jewel 
was such that if a person gazed into it, he could see the whole of the world-system 
(cakkauäia), all the cities and towns, the mountains and oceans, the earth and the 


heavens above. 


Having secured this fabulous gem-stone, Punnaka flew on his horse to the capital 
of the Kuru country and challenged the king to a game of dice. King Koravya 
asked him who he was and where he came from, “For your speech is not that of a 
man of the Kurus.“ Punnaka thought that if he announced his true name, the king 
would đdespise him and refuse to play, since he was just a servant of Vessavana and 
not a noble. So he gave his name from his previous human birth: “I am Kaccãyana, 


a brahmin from the Anga country, sire.” 


So he wagered his jewel and his horse and the king, desirous to win these 


marvellous prizes, said that he would bet against these all that he had, saving only 
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his own person, his queen, and his white parasol (sefachaftz—emblem of his 
sovereignty). Now, the king always won at đice because he had a guardian deva 
(ñrakkhadcuatñ) who had been his mother in a previous life. She would hover in the 
air and protect him from bad throws. When Punnaka became aware of this, he 
gazed directly at her with eyes wide and full of wrath. The deva, recognizing him 
as a powerful yakkha, fled in terror all the way to the iron mountains at the edge of 
the world-system. So, with the king bereft of his supernatural aid, Punnaka easily 
won the game and as the dice fell his way on the final throw he clapped his hands 
and cried aloud three times: “I have wonl! I have won! I have won!“ and the sound 


of this great shout was heard all over JambudTpa. 


Punnaka claimed as his prize nothing more but the sage Vidhura only. Punnaka 
bade Vidhura to grasp the horse“s tail, and to plant his feet firmly against the 
horse“s legs and he flew off with him into sky as the whole of the populace wept 
aloud. He took him to the Himava and put him down on Kalägiri, the Black 
Mountain. “What use is this sage to me alive? I will kill him, take his heart and 
øive it to the nãga king and thereby win the lovely Irandati and go to the realm of 
the godsl (deoaloka).” 


Punnaka thought to himself that it would be better ¡f he did not kill Viđhura with 
his own hang, so he tried at first to terrify him so that he would die of fright. The 
yakkha assumed his most horrible yakkha shape (bherauayakkarupa) seized Vidhura 
in his jaws and shook him about, making as if to eat him. But the sage was 
unmoved, showing no sign of fripght. Punnaka changed into a huge bull elephant, a 
lion and a monstrous large snake, but none of these frightful forms had any efect 
on the imperturbable sage. Then Punnaka tried by raising a mighty wind to blow 
Vidhura off the mountain, but not a hair on his head was stirred. The yakkha then 
assumed the form of a giant elephant and shook the entire mountain to and fro 
with his enormous trunk, but he could not dislodge Vidhura from the mountain 
top. Nor could he terrify the sage by entering into mountain and uttering a 


fearsome sound. 


At last the yakkha decided there was no other recourse but to destroy Vidhura with 


his own hand, so he seized him and flung him round violently, but before he could 
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throw him off the mountain and dash him to bits on the rocks, the sage spoke: 
“Before you kill me, you would be wise to give me a chance to speak. Seldom does 
a sage like me arise in the world, and you should not miss the chance to gain some 


words of wisdom. Afterward, you can do what you like with me.” 


So Punnaka set the sage down and listened as Vidhura điscoursed to him about the 
way of living according to Dhamma. In the end, the yakkha/s heart was turned and 
he contritely offered to take the saøe home, but Vidhura wanted first to be taken to 
the nãga kingdom, where he also converted the nãga king and queen. The nãga 
king agreed that the heart of a sage is his wisdom, so he deemed the quest 
completed and gave his daughter to Punnaka, and Punnaka gave Vidhura the 
magic jewel. The yakkha then flew Vidhura back to the Kuru Kingdom, where 
there was great rejoicing at his safe return, and Vidhura presented the jewel to King 


Koravya."®' 


Vidhura ¡is identified as a previous bírth of the Buddha, which emphasizes the 
parallelism between the stories of Ä|avaka and Punnaka; both of these powerful yakkha 
chiefs were turned from their murderous ways by the Buddha or Bodhisatta and 
subsequently became guardians of the Buddhasasana (the Buddhist religion), being 
among the righteous yakkha chiefs upon which a bhikkhu in distress from supernatural 


forces may call. 


A poïint of interest in the latter story, which sheds light on ancient 
Indian society, is that the word translated above as “servant” is đZsa, which can also be 
rendered as “slave.”“ Tt seems there was little đistinction between the two categories. 
Vidhura is described as living in luxury with numerous wives and concubines, but King 
Koravya still has the authority to gamble his person away. Puanaka too, is described as 
the đZsa of Vessavana, and he needed the latter7s permission before undertaking his 
quest. Furthermore, the reason Punnaka, the mighty yakkha chief, does not reveal his 
true identity to the king ¡is that he is worried that the latter might be prickly about caste 


and refuse to play with a đãsal 





461. Jãt 546 (Eng. 545), the Vidhurapandita Jãtaka. 
462. DN 32, the Ätãnãtiya Sutta. 


463. Dñsa originally referred to the non-Aryan inhabitants of India. See PED. 
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This also illustrates a curious ambivalence in the nature of yakkhas. Although they are 
always portrayed, at least before a spiritual conversion, as fierce and bloody-handed, 
they are also bound by the strict laws of their kind and are subservient to their king, 
Vessavana. Althouph they might devour people, they normally do so only within very 
specific limits set by King Vessavana; for example only those who took shade under his 
banyan tree were available for A]avaka“s meal. Likewise, although the yakkhas can fly 
throuph the air, they do so only along fixed paths. Also ambivalent is the yakkhas” place 
in the cosmic hierarchy; like some others among the mythological inhabitants of the 
cakkauäla, they are not easily placed ¡in the thirty-one abodes or the five realms of rebirth. 
Existence as a yakkha ¡is generally considered đ„gezfi (an unfortunate or low birth) but 
we have seen the Buddha telling the yakkha wives of Ä]avaka that their present state is 


the result of having made good kamma in the past. 


These stories also illustrate something of the familial relations among the yakkhas. 
A[avaka has an heirloom passed down from his mother and father, and Punnaka is 
described as the nephew of Vessavana. This implies that the yakkhas give birth in the 
same manner as humans, but in some other stories they seem to be arise spontaneously, 
like the devas.“'° So, in several respects, yakkhas are hard to classify. Are they best 
considered a kind of demon or as a lower class of deity? Perhaps it is better just to think 
of them su eeneris as a broad category of non-human beings; often the word a1anssa, 


“non-human,“ ¡is used as a synonym for 1/akkha. 


The familial relations of yakkhas is poignantly illustrated by two similar stories from 
the Samyutta Nikãya. In the first, a 1/akkhinï (female yakkha) in a wretched condition is 
out with her little yakkha son searching for food when she hears Anuruddha, one of the 
arahants, chanting verses of Dhamma. She hushes her chid when he fusses and 
expresses the wish that by hearing the Dhamma and practising harmlessness and 
virtue, they might obtain release from the 7øisãcayoni (SN 10:6). This last word means 
lterally “birtth as a /¡/sãca”, a type of low being we shall consider below. The 
commentary adds further details. It says that the food they were seeking was urine, 
faeces, saliva and other such filth, which would make their state of existence much like 


that of the petas. The sweet sound of Anuruddha“s voice pierced the yakkhini to the 





464. For example, Jat 432 has instances of both kinds of birth. 
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marrow of her bones, and inspired her to follow the precepts from that moment on (SN- 
a 10:6). The other story is similar, except the yakkha mother had two children, a boy and 
a girl They overheard the Buddha giving a discourse and this yakkha-mother too, 
shushed her hungry young ones and gained stream-entry by overhearing the Dhamma. 
The commentary says that all three were also transformed into devas. Even thouph the 
girl child was too young to understand the Dhamma, and did not become a s0fãpanna, 
she đid obtain a deva existence throuph the influence of her mother.“” These stories 
once again demonstrate the blurry boundaries between yakkhas, 7scas, petas and 


devas. 


When we turn our attention to the Jataka literature, we see that the demoric side of the 
yakkhas ¡is definitely emphasized. We also learn many interesting details about the 
nature of these beings; for instance that they sometimes live in towns of their own 
(yakkhanasara), and that even when assuming a human form they can be recognized by 
their red eyes and by the fact that they cast no shadow, (Jãt 1) and that they are afraid of 
iron and palm-leaves (Jãt 510). Yakkhas are often portrayed as living ¡n lonely places: 
deserts, forests or mountains. Sometimes a mountain is named after a yakkha, and 


sometimes the yakkha is named after the mountain.ˆ* 


Some yakkhas live ¡in charnel grounds and feed off the human corpses, but it is too 
simple to categorize them as simple monsters. There is, once again, the matter of their 


paradoxically law-abiding nature: 


At one time, the righteous ruler of Baranasir King Sïlavakumara, had been 
overthrown by his enemy, the evil King of Kosala. The good king, together with his 
ministers, was taken to the charnel ground, buried up to their necks and left to 


perish there. 


It happened that there were many yakkhas ¡in that charnel ground, who lived by 
devouring the flesh of corpses. Two of them fell to quarrelling over possession of a 


body which lay on the border of their respective territories. Unable to settle the 





465. SN 10:7 and commentary. 


466. SN-a 10:1 where this is said of the yakkha Indaka who lived on Mt Inda. There was also a 
Yugandhara listed among the great yakkhas of DN 32. 
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đispute themselves, they took the matter to King Silavakumara. “We cannot make 
a đivision ourselves, but this King Silavakumara ¡is righteous (đhammika) and he 


I7 


can make the đivision for us. Let us go to him 


So the yakkhas, dragging the corpse by the foot, went to where King STlavakumara 
was buried and sought his counsel. He agreed to settle the dispute, but said that 
first he needed to bathe, to eat and to drink. Ủsing their magical power (ãnubhun) 
they took everything needful from the usurper7s palace and allowed the king to 
bathe, eat and drink. When he was done, the yakkhas asked ¡f there was any other 
service they might perform. “Yes there is. Fetch me the royal sword (manealakagen) 
which lies by the usurper/s pillow.” This the yakkhas đid, and the king used it to 
divide the corpse length-wise from the head downwards. (Jat 51) 


The yakkhas are often depicted as wielding great power, sometimes for their own ends 


and sometimes ïn the service of human masters. 


At that time, ten brothers, each one a mighty hero, were conquering all of 
Jambudrpa."“ But the city of Dvãravatr they could not conquer, because it was 
under the protection of the yakkhas (amanussaparieenhifa lít. “possessed by non- 
humans“”). A yakkha ¡in the shape of a donkey would patrol the hills outside the 
town, and ¡f he saw an enemy approaching, he would bray like a donkey and the 
whole city would rise into the air by the yakkhas“ power (yakkhãnubhñuena) and 


come to rest out in the ocean on an ï¡sland. 


In despair of completing their conquests, the Ten Brothers sought the help of a 
famous sage and he told them that they must find the donkey, and obtain his help 
by humbling themselves at his feet. This they did, and taking hold of the donkey“s 
feet they begged him not to bray when they approached the city. The donkey- 
yakkha was willing to help them, but he told them that he could not refrain from 
braying. “However,” he said “if you fix iron stakes into the ground at the four 
gates of the city, and attach iron ploughs to these posts with iron chains, the city 


will not be able to rise.” 





467. The southern island-continent, in the context of this story it may be taken as equivalent to India. 
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This they did, and thus completed the conquest of the whole of Jambudipa. (Jãt 
454) 


The preferred diet of yakkhas is human flesh, either taken from corpses or from the 
killing of unwary travellers. The female yakkhas (yakkl or akkhinï) are if anything even 
more ferocious ¡in this regard. They are often depicted as stealing and eating human 


babies: 


A yakkhinï having assumed a pleasant human form tricked a woman into letting 
her play with that woman/s baby boy. Having the baby in her grasp she quickly 
ran off with him, intending to make the child her dinner. The mother gave chase 
and caught the 1akkhim by the arm. The two stood fiercely quarrelling in the hiph 
street, each claiming the child her own. A crowd of townsfolk gathered, and they 
took the two women to the sage (a4) Mahosadha to settle the question as to 


who was the real mother. 


The sage knew the 1/akkhinï at once for what she was, by the sign of her red and 
unblinking eyes, but he made a demonstration of the case for the sake of the 
onlookers. He drew a line in the sand and asked the two competing “mothers“” to 
hold the baby by the hands and feet and to pull. “Whoever succeeds in drapging 


the infant across the line may keep him.” 


Of course, the real mother unable to bear the cries of the infant being so cruelly 
handled, released her hold immediately and stood weeping. By this action, she was 
revealed to all as the true mother. Mahosodha admonished the 1/akkhimr: “You are a 
great fool; by doïing evil karma in the past, you have been reborn as a 1/akkhimï and 
yet you seek to do yet more harm. Henceforth, do not commit any more evil 


deeds ;zr469 


The female yakkhas are also notorious for assuming a beautiful appearance with which 


to seduce unwary men, who thereby come to destruction: 





468. See also Dhp-a 1:4, Dhp-a 21:2, Jãt 513. 


469. Jat 542, (Eng. 546) the Mahãummagsa Jãtaka. 
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To reach the famous centre of learning at Takkasila, the traveler had to pass 
throuph a terrible wilderness known as Amanssakantñro (“the desert of the non- 
humans”) which was infested with yakkhas. The 1/akkhins would magically create 
pleasant pavilions by the road-side, covered by brilliantly coloured canopies and 
full of enticing food and drink. There, a akkhnï would be reclining on a soft divan 
in the form of a young and beautiful woman. She would call out to passersby: 
“Traveller! You look weary, hungry and thirsty! Come rest awhile, eat and drink.” 
Once inside and seated on the couch beside the 1/⁄akkm, the heedless traveller 
would be inflamed with lust by the beauty of her limbs, and by the intoxicating 
scent of her perfume. Yielding to passion, they would have carnal relations and 
immediately after she would devour him alive (“with the blood still flowing“— 


lohitena paseharantena). (Jãt 96) 


But sometimes, even in these ferocious 1/akkhinïs, softer feelings would prevail: 


Onee there lived a certain horse-faced (assamukhi) yakkhinr. She had been granted a 
territory of thirty 1/ojana in extent by Vessavana in which she had leave to capture 
and eat any travellers. And this she did for many years. However, while she was 
carrying one handsome brahmin youth to her cave, her lust was inflamed by 
contact with his body, and instead of eating him she decided to keep him as her 
husband. Thereafter, whenever she went out hunting for her victims, she would 
seal the mouth of the cave with a great rock, for fear that her husband would run 
away. Now when she killed anyone, besides taking the corpse for her own dinner, 
she would also take whatever food and other provisions they might have been 


carrying back to the cave for the use of the brahmin. 


In course of time she conceived by the brahmin and gave birth to a son of normal 
human appearance, although he had the strength and speed of a yakkha. When he 
grew older he asked his father why his mother looked so đifferent from them. “She 
¡is a yakkha, my son, and we are human beings.“ The boy conceived a wish to go 
live among human beings and he contrived to escape with his father. He was able 
to remove the rock, which was beyond the strength of the brahmin, and the two 


fled away. 


The 1/akkhinï gave chase, but they had managed to reach the river which marked 
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the limit of her domain, and she was unable to cross over. She pleaded with them 
to return, pitifully asking them what her offence was, and why they wanted to 
abandon her. The boy replied that she was a yakkha, and they humans, and that 
they wished to live among their own kind. Despairing of their return, she said to 
her son, “If you must go, you should know that making a living among men is not 
easy. I know a magic charm (øi//am—lit. “knowledge”) known as the Cintamani 
Charm, by which one can read foot-prints left behind even twelve years ago. I shall 


teach this to you and by its means, you shall make a living.” 


This she did, while the son and husband stood listening on the far bank of the 
river. Having finished, she said that her heart was broken and that she could not 
live without them. She smote herself on the chest and immediately fell down dead. 
When they were sure she was dead, the two crossed back and made a funeral pile 


for her body, and cremated her with all due honour and ceremony. (Jãt 432) 


There were some other aspects to the relations between humans and yakkhas that 
deserve note. Human beings sometimes worshipped yakkhas, and made sacrifices to 
them, althouph as often as not the meat ended up being taken by jackals and crows (Jãt 
113). One story tells of a regular sacrifice made “in the presence of“ a yakkha named 
Cittaraja (Jat 276). From the Buddhist perspective, these rites were abhorrent, involving 


as they did the slaughter of living beings. 


At that time, men were devoted to the worship of the devas (đeuamansalikä) and 
made great sacrifices (baljkømma) involving the slauphter of many goats. A 
riphteous king on coming to the throne, intended to make a stop to these rites and 


had proclaimed by beat of drum that all destruction of living beings was to cease. 


This enraged the yakkhas, and they held an assembly ¡n the Himavä and decided 
to kill the king. They sent a certain ferocious yakkha wielding a blazing iron 
hammer as big as a roof-top to make an end of the reformer. But Sakka, king of the 
devas, intervened and stood ¡in the air above the yakkha wielding his thunderbolt 
and the yakkha withdrew in fear. (Jat 347) 


Yakkhas are also known on occasion to take possession (eanJaii or paoittha) of human 


minds, driving them mad. Alavaka was said to have done this: if a wandering ascetic 
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chanced upon his abode and they were unable to satisfactorily answer his questions, he 
would use his psychic power to create a subtle form (sukhumattabhñoa) and cause their 
mindđs to become deranged (khiifacitfđ) (Sn-a 1: 10). In the Mahaumagsa Jätaka (Jat 542, 
eng 546) there is mention of a yakkha named Naradeva who would would take 
POssession of a certain man on the night of the new moon and make him bark like a 
dog. Possession by a yakkha is given as one of the eipht kinds of madness."“” There 
existed a kind of seer known as a bhtzøejja who specialized in the exorcism of yakkhas 
at 228). One tale of yakkha possession that is interesting not only for the details it gives 
about the phenomenon, but also for a certain moral ambiguity, is the story of the 


sãmanera (novice) Sãnu: 


There was a simarera named Sãnu who was renowned for the beautiful way he 
would teach the Dhamma, “as if he were bringing the Milky Way (ãkãsasanga lit. 
“Sky-Ganges”) down to earth.“ He would always make a determination, “may the 
merit of my preaching go to my mother and father.“ Now, his human mother and 
father knew nothing of this but there was a certain 1/akkhinï (female yakkha) who 
had been his mother in a previous existence and who always came with the devas 
to listen to his preaching. She would say, “I thank the sãmerera for the merit he is 
giving me.“ The devas held the sZmamwera in reverence just as if he were 
Mahabrahma himself. On account of the sa+era, the devas also held the 1/akkhimr 
in preat esteem. Whenever the yakkhas held an assembly, they would praise her as 
“mother of Sanu” and give her the best seat, the best food and the best drink. Even 


yakkhas of great power would step aside for her, or give her their seat. 


When the sữmzera Sãnu grew to manhood, he began to become discontented with 
the life of a bhikkhu and he returned to the home of his parents and declared his 
intention to return to the lay life. His mother attempted to dissuade him from this 
COUrse of action, but to no avaIl. In the end she relented and began preparing some 


rice gruel for him, all the while still hoping he would change his mind. 


Just then the 1/akkhinï was wondering, “How is the sãmarerd? Is he getting almsfood 





470. Jat 378—the eight kinds of madness are; the madness of sensuality, of anger, of wrong views, of 
ipnorance, possession by petas, possession by yakkhas, the madness caused by drink and that caused by 
despair. 
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or not?“ Ủpon investigating she discovered that he had returned to his family 
home with the intention of disrobing. “The sđma#era wilÏ bring me to shame among 
the great and powerful devas (ahesakkhñ dcoatä). Ï must go and make an obstacle 
to his disrobing.” So she went there and took possession of his body (sar7re 
qdhimuccifoa); with his neck twisted around and saliva dribbling he fell to the 
ground. When his human mother saw the state of her son, she ran to him ¡in all 
haste, took him onto her lap and embraced him. All the people of the villaøe came 


and broupht offerings, but she only wept and cried aloud: 
Those who keep the posatha days, 
And follow a holy life; 
With these the yakkhas do not sport, 
Thus I have heard from the arahants. 


But today, the yakkhas play with Sãnu. 


The akkhinï repeated these verses back to her, and said they were true. Then she spoke 


a further stanza: 


Tf you would have Sãnu awaken, 

Heed the words of the yakkhas. 

Do no evil deeds, openly or in secret, 

For If you make evil kamma, now or in the future, 
You wïÏ] not escape from suffering, 

Nor will you avoid being tormented.“? 


So saying, the akkhinï released Sãnu who woke up confused as to why he was in 


such a state, lying down across his mother “s lap. (Dhp-a 23:5) 





471. The word used is paccafi which implies burning in ra. 
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In the conclusion, after further conversation with his earthly mother, Sãnu saw the error 
of his ways and returned to the bhikkhu life. This story has a number of significant 
details. We see here the blurring of the categories of yakkha and deva; the boy“s former 
mother ¡is always identified as a yakkha, yet she consorts freely with the devas. Her 
dubious moral character ¡is evidenced by her motive for not wanting Sãnu to disrobe: 
she too much enjoys the privileged treatment she gets from the devas and yakkhas. 
Notice also that until she speaks, Sãnưs human mother and the others are not aware of 
her presence and yet they assume that the boy“s fit ¡is due to the intervention of yakkhas. 
The use by the mother of the masculine plural (/akkhä) ¡is evidence that she is not 
directly aware of the akkhinm. It would seem that this kind of seizure was always 


assumed to be the result of possession by yakkhas. 


When we consider all the evidence, the yakkhas appear to be a class of beings that stand 
somewhere between the coarse physicality of humanity and the subtler nature of the 
devas. There is a wide spectrum within the classification of yakkha. The coarsest sort, 
often called amawssa (non-humans) are ferocious and roupgh, living of human flesh, 
sometimes even abiding in charnel grounds. The highest sort are barely distinguishable 
from the devas. They mostly give birth in the ordinary human way, and have family 
relations like us, but sometimes are said to arise spontaneously like devas. In some 
stories, like the incident with Sãriputta and Mogøgallana, they are invisible to the 
ordinary human senses, again like the devas. And yet, they are coarsely physical 
enouph to subsist on the flesh of corpses, or even filth. A passage in the Milindapafñha 
illustrates this ambiguity nicely. King Milinda asks the bhikkhu Nagasena if there are 
indeed such things as yakkhas in the world, and if they are born and die like us. When 
he is told that indeed there are, he further inquires why we đo not see their corpses. The 
answer 1s that we do. Their corpses take the forms of worms, insects, birds and beasts 
after death (MII. 5:2/7 eng. v2 p90-9]). 
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3:43. PISACAS AND PAMSUPISACAKAS 


The ¡/sãcas are a particularly nasty breed of small yakkha. The word ÿisữca is 
etymologically a đistant cousin of the English word Øend, (PED) and many translations 
rendđer it as “goblin.” There are said to be “many, many“ kinds o£ isãca (DN-a 2) but 


12 


only two are named ¡n the texts: the ø/sãciliikZ”^ who live in the hollows of trees and the 


pamsupisñcaka"” 


who live in dung heaps and refuse piles. The /sãcas are extraordinarily 
ugly and frightful in appearance and it is a common phrase to say of someone ugly that 
he or she is “like a 7isãca.” Thus, in a section of the Vinaya (monastic rules) devoted to 
personal hygiene it is said that one who does not trim his nose hairs looks “like a 
pisñcillika” (Vin Mv 3). Elsewhere, it is said of an ugly woman that she has “a basket- 
head, drooping breasts, a fat belly and ¡s as frightful as a ø/sãca” (MN-a 66). A boy born 
deformed, with his hands and feet, eyes, ears, nose and mouth not in their proper place 
is said to be “as malformed as a øamswpisacaka” (Dhp-a 5:3). A low-caste person is 
described as being of a “bad colour” (dubbanno) resembling a charred stump, “like a 


pamsupisñcaka” (SN-a 3:21). 


The pisãcas, like their cousins the yakkhas, are sometimes said to feed on human flesh."““ 
Sometimes, however, they are seen to be feeding on filth, especially the wretched 
pamsupisãcnkas.”” The pisñcas are often cited as being among those things which cause 
fear ¡in lonely places (Vin Pac 55 & DN-a 2). The øiscas, like the yakkhas and petas, can 
sometimes breath a deadly poison (at 510). It is said that wherever the Buddha dwells 
the force of his me (“loving-kindness”) protects all the humans ¡in the area from the 
depredations of øamswpisñcakas (DN-a 4). In spite of the danger and terror inherent ¡in all 
pisñcas, the pamsupisñcakas are often cited as a byword for an insignificant being. For 
example, when the great gulf between the Buddha“s power and that of his greatest 


disciples is compared, the difference is said to be like comparing a øamsisãcaka with 





472. Vin Mv 3, Vin Cv 5 & Sm-a 2:13. 
473. MN-a 29, MN-a 79, Ud 4:4. 


474. Ud-a 1:7 lists akkhas, rakkhasas, pisñcas, lions and tigers among the beings who eat humans. See also 
AN-a 5:55. 


475. MN-a 79 where a female pamsupisãcaka is seen eating some after-birth. 
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Sakka, king of the devas (AN-a 3:81). 


The /sZcas, unlike the yakkhas, do not have any well developed characters in the texts. 
None are given names, and as individual actors they rarely feature in the stories. There 


is, however, one brief anecdote that has some interesting details: 


A pansupisäcaKa is a pisãca born into a place of filth. If he holds a certain root (eka 
mñla) his body becomes invisible. Here is a story: there was a certain 1/akkhinT who 
had two sons and she left them at the town gate to go and search for food. The 
boys saw an elder bhikkhu wandering for alms and said to him, “Blanfe, our 
mother has gone into the town looking for food. Please tell her that if she finds 
anything good, she should hurry back, her boys are suffering from hunger and are 
unable to bear it.“ The bhikkhu asked, “How can I see her?“ They replied, “Here, 
bhanfe, take this piece of root and you will see.“ The elder knew of many kinds of 
yakkha, so asked the boys to tell him by what signs he could recognize their 
mother. They told him that she was deformed and frightful (ơiripa bibhaccha) and 
would be found on the street where she expected to find some afterbirth. (Upon 
going ¡into the town) he saw the ø0supisñcaka and passed on the boys” message. 
She asked, “How can you see me?“ Then she saw the root and she seized ¡it from 


him. Having taken the root, she became invisible once again. (MN-a 79) 


We have already encountered this “certain root” ¡n the section on yakkhas, but in that 
story it works somewhat differently. In the Jãtaka story, a human boy eats some of the 
root to become invisible like the yakkhas. In this story, the human bhikkhu by simply 
holding the root enters the perceptual world of the yakkhas and ¡is able to see the 
otherwise ¡nvisible pamsugisacaka The subcommentary adds little additional 
information about this root. It only informs us that the root is between four fingers and 
a span in size and that it comes from “trees, plants, creepers and so forth,” which isn/t 
all that helpful. It goes on to say that whoever holds it becomes “of another 
birth“ (aññajãtHkãna). Presumably then, the elder by holding the root actually became 
transformed into a yakkha and that ¡is how he entered their perceptual world. The 
explanation concludes by stating that an invisible body is a natural power of the yakkha 
birth (aHsiddhä dhamrmnatä) (MN-t 79). 
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3:44 RAKKHASA 


There is an important class of demonic beings in the pre-Buddhist mythology of India 
known as the zaksas.””5 They were incorporated into the Buddhist system unđer the Pali 
form of their name as 7akkhasas. The rakkhasas do not figure as prominently ¡n the Pali 
sources as yakkhas, and are in many cases simply synonymous with the latter.”” 
Sometimes when a being is referred to as a 7akkhasa, rather than a 1/akkha, ït is a hint that 
the story incorporates very old pre-Buddhist material. This is, for instance, the case in 
the Sambulãa Jataka"® where Sakka, acting very much like the Vedic Indra, saves a 


pincess from a 7akkhasa. 


There ¡is one milieu which the Pali sources reserves for zakkhasas in particular and that is 
the haunting of lonely forest pools. Several stories feature a rakkhasa living ¡n such a 
pool who devours all who come to bathe in or drink from its waters.”” The danger is 
sometimes apprehended by the wise hero when he discerns that there are foot-prints 
leading ¡into the pool, but none emerging again. The image of a rakkhasa haunted pond is 
used proverbially to say that something ¡is abandoned and unused, as for instance a a 
miser“s wealth.“®° The character of the zakkhasa in the pool is seldom developed, but one 
place where we hear a little more ¡is the Devadhamma Jãtaka.”' The story concerns 
three royal brothers, Mahisasakumara (“Buffalo Prince”), Sũriyakumara (“Sun Prince”) 
and Candakumäara (“Moon Prince”) who were in exile in the Himava. Mahisãsakumãra, 
who was the Bodhisatta, asked his brother Sũriyakumära to go to a nearby pond and 


fetch some water: 


Now, this pond had been given to a certain đakarakkhasa (“water demon”) by 





476. The earliest reference is probably Rig Veda 10:87. 

477. See Jãt 347 where the commentator explains that a yakkha is to be “reckoned as“ a rakkhasa. 
478. Jãt 519, discussed in more đetail in the chapter on Sakka in § 3:5,1ó. 

479. Dhp-a 10:8, Jãt 20, Jãt 58. 

480. Dhp-a 4:5, Jãt 78 and Jat 147 where the simile is used to indicate something well guarded. 


481. Jãt 6. The same story is told at Dhp-a 10:8. 
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Vessavana who had said “All those who go down into the pond, you may eat, 
except only those who know what is deuadhamma (“đivine teachings”). Those who 
đo not go down into the pond, you may not have.“ The rakkhasa asked everyone 
who went down to the pond the meaning of deuadhamrna, and ate those who did 
not know. So when Sũriyakumara went down to the pond, without investigating 
first, the rakkhasa seized him and demanded “What is đeøuadhamma?7 The prince 
replied, “The sun and the moon are what ¡is called đeuadhamma.” The rakkhasa said, 
“You do not know the đeuadhamma,” and dragged the prince underwater and 


placed him ¡in his own abode. 


When Sũriyakumara did not come back quickly, the Bodhisatta sent Candakumara 
to the pond. He was also seized by the zakkhasa and asked about đeuadhammn. He 
said that the four directions were đeoadhamtna and the rakkhasa said to hìm also, 
“You do not know the đeøadhamman,” and dragged him under the water to his 
abode. 


When Candakumara also did not return, the Bodhisatta thought there must be 
some obstacle. When he approached the pond he say two sets of foot-prints going 
toward it, and none returning, and he knew, “This pond must be held by a 
rakkhasa.” So he armed himself with sword and bow and stood waiting near the 
pond. Seeing that the prince did not descend ¡nto the pond, the zakkhasa assumed 
the form of a woodsman and approached Mahisasakumära saying, “Good sir, you 
must be weary from travelling. Why do you not go into this pond, bathe, drink, eat 
of the lotus bulbs and having decked yourself with flowers, go on your way 


refreshed?” 


But the Bodhisatta knew, “This is a yakkha!“ and he challenged him, “Was it you 
who took my brothers?“ “Yes, it was L.” “For what reason did you take them?“” “] 
take all who descend into my pond who do not know the đeøadhamma.” The 
Bodhisatta said that he indeed knew the đdeuadhamma, but that he would not speak 
of it while he remained unwashed. So the rzakkhasa bathed him, gave him food and 
đrink, decked him with flowers and anointed him with scents and then prepared a 
decorated couch for him to sit upon, placed within a pavilion beside the pond. 


Thus comfortably placed the Bodhisatta proclaimed in verse: 
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One with self-respect and fear of consequenece (Jiri-oftappa) 
Possessed of pure ways; 

They are the true men, 

These may be called those with deuadhammn. 


This answer satisfied the rakkhasa and he freed the two brothers and acted as their 
protector ¡n the forest thereafter. When the old king died and Mahisãsakumaära 
took his riphtful place as king he appointed his two brothers to hiph office and had 
an abode (/afana) made for the yakkha in a delightful place, where he received the 


finest of garlands and of food.®? 


We can see from this story that a zakkhasa is indeed a kind of yakkha. Not only are the 
two terms used interchangeably in the text but the zakkhasa from the outset shows some 
characteristics normal to yakkhas: he is subject to their king, Vessavana and he follows a 
strict law in his taking of victims. lt is noteworthy that he is no longer referred to as a 


rakkhasa after his conversion by the Bodhisatta. 





482. Jãt 6. Somewhat abridged. 
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34:5 KUMBHANDAS 


The kuznbhandas are a class of very odd looking beings. The name means “pot-testicles” 
because their testicles (zndz lit. “egøs”) are as large as a water-pot (kưmubha)."®Š They are 
also said to have large bellies (ibid.). They are subject to King Virilhaka, the Great King 
of the south. He is said to enjoy their songs and dances (DN 32). An army of kumrbhandas 
forms the third line of defence of Tavatimsa (Jat 31). The kưuznbhandas are difficult to fit 
into any broader category. One passage identifies them as đãnøua-rakkhasñ which are two 
kinds of yakkha,”®* while another calls them kurnbhanda-deoatä (DN-a 19). 


Existence as a kưznbhanda cannot be called a fortunate rebirth. The kưzibhandas occur ïn 
a passage listing various demonic beings whose power is no match for Sakka's, putting 
them in company with pisãcãs, rakkhasas and pamsupisãcas, all more or less demonic 
beings (Jat 347). We are told of a corrupt magistrate who was reborn as a kumbhanda. 
His testicles were so large that when he walked, he had to throw them over his 
shoulders, and when he sat down, he used them as a seat (SN 19:10). 


There are almost no stories specifically about kuznbhandas; there were the kưznbhanda- 


” and little else. We have no 
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rakkhasas who guarded_Vessavana's magical mangoes,” 
names of individual kurnbhandas, unless we count King Virũlhaka'”” as such. They also 
seem to have some association with King Vessavana. Besides the troupe who guarded 
his mango tree, he is also said to have killed many thousands of them with his glance, 
scattering them like chaff, although he refrained from this murderous behaviour after 


becoming a sofãpanna (Vin-a Pãr 3). 


The kưmbhandas presumably reproduce sexually as there is a mention of female 


kumbhandas called kumnbhaadï and young ones called kumbhandapotaka (boys) and 





483. DN-a 32 “their secret parts are as large as water-pots, thus they are called kumubhanIda”. 
484. Jat 31. This particular passage is omitted from the English translation. 
485. Jat 281. This story will be discussed in the section on King Vessavana ¡in § 3:5,7. 


486. The Great King of the South whose special retinue is composed of kumbhandas. It is more likely that 
he should be considered a deva. See the chapter on the Catumahãräjika Devas in § 3:5,6. 
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kumbhandapofik (girls) (DN 32). 
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3:46 KINNARAS 


We have seen that many of the strange beings inhabiting the Buddhist cosmos are hard 
to classify, but there is one race whose ambiguous status is embedded ¡in their very 
name. These are the k7wara, (from kim + mara, “is it a man?”) (PED) also known, 
especially in verse passages, as kimpurisa (“is it human?“” also spelled kimpwr¡sa). These 
are small woodland beings who in many ways resemble the lower devas. The kimara 
are mostly known for their beautiful singing and đancing”Š” and for their deep romantic 
attachment to their mates. Translators have variously rendered kinwuara as “falry”, 
“sy]ph” (Cowell) or “faun” (Bodhi). In later artistic renderings, the kímara are aÌlways 
shown as bird-like: either with a human head on a bird“s body or the upper torso of a 
human (usually a woman) on a pair of bird“s legs.®8 There is almost no support for this 
image in the old Pali texts. The only hint of a connection to birds is in a list of kinds of 
kinnara: “deva kinnaras, moon kimnmnaras, dark kinnraras and bird-ears-and-mantle kinaras 
and so forth.”'” There is no explanation for this strange phrase, which in any case 


seems to refer only to one kind of kữwa, not to all. 


Ơn the other hand, there are several stories which involve human men falling ¡in love 


) 490 
, 


with kinnaris (female kinnaras), ` which seems less than likely if they have the lower 


bodies of birds. One such story ¡illustrates the charming ways of the kinnara: 


Atone time, when Brahmadatta was king at Baranasi, the Bodhisatta took birth as 
a kimnara in the Himaväa, by the name of Canda (“Moon”), and he had a wife by the 
name of Canda.”! The two lived together on a silver mountain called Mount 
Canda. 





487. Jãt 547 where the songs and dances of the kinnara are listed among the wonders of the Himavä. 


488. For example the kinnari statues common in Thailand, which have the upper body of a woman and 
the lower body of a bird. 


489. Jat 536. The Pali for the last type is sakuaakannapñuuraqñdibhedä kinnnrñ. 
490. Jãt 234, 485 and 542 (eng. 546). 


491. Candđã = a feminine form of the noun canäa, “the moon.”. 
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Now, the Kkímmaras of Mount Canda remain ¡in the mountains during the rainy 
season, but they descend to the low country ¡in the hot season. At one such time, 
the kinnara Canda and his mate were wandering about from place to place, 
anointing themselves with the scent of flowers, feeding on the pollen, dressing 
themselves in flowers and playing at swinging from vines and singing songs with 
voices as sweet as honey. They came upon a small steam and descended ¡into the 
water where they sported a while, scattering their flowers. Afterward, they 
emerged from the water, dressed themselves agaim In robes of flowers and made a 
bed of bamboo upon the silver sands and lay themselves down. Then Canda took 
up a piece of bamboo and made sweet sounding music with it. His wife, Canda, 
got up and danced the dance called “tender hands“ (muduhattha) while singing 


with a honeyed voice. 


At that time there was a king of men out hunting ¡n the Himaväa and hearing the 
sound of their sweet music, he approached the spot softly and stood watching the 
kinmaras ftom a hidden place. He was stricken with love for the kizmarr and 
determined to kill her husband and take her for himself. And so he shot an arrow 


into Canda, who lamented with his dying breath: 
Mỹ heart sinks in suffering, the darkness consumes me. 
It is for you, my Candã, that I grieve, there is no other pain. 


Candđã, being intoxicated with delipht, at first did not know that her mate had been 
shot. But when she saw him lying there senseless, wondered “what is the matter 
with my dear husband?“ Looking closer she saw the wound with blood flowing 
from it and overcome with unbearable sorrow she lamented in a loud voice. At 
this, the king showed himself and she exclaimed, “Here ¡is the brigand who has 


I7 


slain my dear husband!“ She ran off to a hill top and stood there, cursing the king: 
May this, my heart-ache, be known by your own wife, 


This, my heart-ache, seeing the slain kimpurisa. 


May your wife and your mother know the loss of their prince, 
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You who have slain this blameless kữmpurisa, all for the lust of 


ne. 


The king told her to cease lamenting, he would take her to be his wife and she 
would live in a royal palace, but Candđã said she would rather die than live with 
the slayer of her husband. Hearing this, the king lost his passion for her and left 
her there, saying: 


5o, timid one, 1f you desire to live, go back to the Himavä. 


Feed on plants and herbs, enjoy yourself with the other 


animals. 


Candã returned to her husband“s body, cradling him in her arms, After weeping 
and lamenting for a while, Candã detected some faint signs of life and she “made a 
complaint” (w„jjhãnakammn) against the devas. “Are there no guardians of the 
world? Have they gone away or perhaps they are dead, why do they not save my 
husband?” At this, Sakka descended ïn the form of a brahmin and revived Canda 
by sprinkling him with a magical water pot and admonished the happy pair to 
return to Mount Canda and never again to descend ¡nto the lands of human 
beings. (Jat 485) 


Another story of a human man falling in love with a kinmarT is found ín an anecdote 


from the Umanga Jãtaka: 


In times gone by there was a brahmin named Vaccha who seeing the disadvantage 
in sense pleasures left home to practice austerities in the Himava. Nearby his 
hermitage, there was a cave where many kiwzras lived. At the entrance there 
dwelled a spider. The kiaras were being caught in its web, whereupon the spider 
would break open their skulls and drink their blood. Now, kiaras are weak and 
timid and the spider was very great. Being unable to do anything for themselves, 
the kinnaras approached the hermit and he received them kindly. They told him 
why they had come, “Deva,” a spider is slaying us. Besides yourself, we have no 


other refuge. Please kill ¡it and save us!“ But Vaccha replied, “Go away. Those like 





492. Used as a deferential mode of address. 
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me đo not kill living beings.” 


Now among the kimnaras there was a kinnar? named Ratthavatr who was beautiful 
and charming and who had no husband. She adorned herself and went to see the 
hermit saying, “Deva, I will be your handmaiden ¡f you slay our enemy.“ Seeing 
her, Vaccha became enamoured. After making love with her, he went to the door of 
the cave and when the spider left his den, the hermit killed ¡it with a club. 
Thereafter the two, Vaccha and Ratthavatr, lived together and had many children. 
They dwelled in harmony until they đied. (Jãt 542, eng 546) 


The beauty of kinnara females is proverbial. It is hiph praise to tell a human woman that 
she has “eyes like a kimnarT“ (Jãt 458) or that she is “as graceful as a kimnar7“ (Jät 527). Yet 
there must be something about their appearance that is not quite human as the 


following story illustrates: 


It so happened that a hunter wandering ¡in the Himava by means of his skill 
captured a pair of kinwaras and brought them to the king. The king had never seen 
kinnaras before and he asked the hunter “Hunter, of what kind are these things?“ 
“Sire, they can sing sweetly and dance delightfully. Ño human being knows how to 
sing and đance like these.” The king gave much wealth to the hunter and said to 
the kínnaras, “Sing! Dancel“ But the kinwaras thought, “If we sing and we get a 
syllable wrong, then we will have make a bad song. They will reproach us and 
punish us. Also, those who speak much, must tell lies.” So out of fear of Wrong 
speech, although the king commanded them again and again they would neither 
sing nor dance. The king, growing angry, said, “KilI them and cook their flesh and 


bring it to me.” 
These are not devas, nor ea~dhabbas. 
They are but beasts, brought to me for profit. 
When cooked, one can furnish my supper, 
The other my breakfast. 


Then the kinnar7 thought, “Without a doubt, the king will kiI us. Now ¡s the time to 
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speak!“ And she spoke aloud: 

A hundred thousand ¡ll-made songs, 

Are not worth a fraction of one welÏ sung. 

It is from fear of the defilement of wrong speech, 


And not from folly that we kimnaras are silent. 


Satisfed with the kimnørï, the king ordered that she be sent back to her home in the 
Himava but that the other would still serve as his breakfast. On hearing this, the 


male kinnara then spoke as well: 
Just as the cattle depend on the rain, 
And men upon the cattle, 
L o king, depend on thee, 
And my wife depends on me. 
Know we are a palr, 


And set us free in the Himavä. (Jãt 481) 


After some further conversation (in verse) the king decided that “these are wise 
kinnaras” and sent them in a golden cage to be released into the Himava. We can see 
from this anecdote that the kinnara are not wholly human in appearance, or the king 
would not have decided they were wild animals suitable for his breakfast. It also hints 
at their small size, which the fact of their being prey to a spider in the previous story 


also implies. 


The kinmara are mainly found in the commentaries and the later verses of the Khuddaka 
Nikñua. Their sole mention ¡in the four principal #kãự/as is found in the Anewffara and 


concerns their reluctance to speak: 


There are two reasons why k/rpurisas do not utter human speech. That they may 


not speak a falsehood, and that they may not accuse another wrongly. (AN 2: 60, 
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eng 61) 


The commentary to this passage cites two ways in which kinnaras can be made to speak: 


A kimnara was presented to King Asoka and he ordered ¡t to speak, but it did not 
wish to. One of the king“s men said that he could make it talk, so he prepared a 
cooking pot and a skewer and showed them to the kinmara, who said “lt is not right 
that one should impale another upon a skewer.” On another occasion, two ki1aras 
were brought to the king and again they did not wish to speak. Another man said 
he could get them to talk and he carried them out of the palace and into the 
market. There they saw ripe mangoes and fish for sale. Among them were some 
sour mangoes and some rotten ones. One of the kírnara said, “What poison these 
humans eat! How đo they not get sick from it?“ And the other agreed, “Surely they 
will get the leprosy!“ (AN-a 2:61) 


One final story illustrates the deep affection kiwaras have for one another: 


A king had gone hunting ¡in the Himaväa and seeking game had penetrated far into 
that wild country. Following a delightful river up the slope o£ Mt Gandhamadana 
he came across two kinnaras. They were fondly embracing and covering each other 
with kisses while weeping and lamenting all the while. Approaching them softly 
the king asked: 


“[ ask you, with your human-seeming form (mãnusadehaoama), how are you 


known ïn the world of men?” 


“The wild animals deem us of human kind, but the hunters know us as kữnpurisa 


(lt. “is it human??)“ 


The king asked them why they wept so. Their reply was that one night seven 
hundred years ago they had been out gathering flowers when a mountain torrent 
had suddenly rushed throupgh a little stream and separated them from one another 


for an entire night. 
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There we stood, on either bank, 
Gazing at one another. 

At times weeping, at times laughing; 
That night was very painful for us. 
The morning came with rising sun, 
The stream was đry. 

5o we embraced once more; 

At times weeping, at times laughing. 
It was seven hundred years less seven, 
Since we were parted so. 


The king was astonished and asked them what was the lifespan of their kind, to 


which they answered one thousand years. 
A thousand years is our life, huntsman. 
And ïn that span there is no evil or sickness. 
Little 1s our suffering and great our bliss; 


But we are not freed from passion while life lasts. (Jat 504) 


The Buddha told this tale to Mallika, the beloved wife of King Pasenadi to mend a 
quarrel between them. The king and his queen had been those very kinmaras in a long 
ago life. Once again we see the appearance of the kiwras raises questions. The king 
addresses them as “human-seeming” implying that they have something almost, but 
not quite, like a human form. The kữrnara folk remain a deliphtful mystery of the 


Buddhist cosmos. 
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CHAPTER FIVE—IDEVAS 


3:55:11 DEVAS 


Above the human world in the cosmic hierarchy are the various levels of đeøas. The 
đeuas are beings of the kñmabhữmi, (plane of sense-desire) considered to have a fortunate 
rebirth, longer lives and more pleasure than human beings. They surpass humans in 
five qualities in particular: life-span (/), beauty (oanna), happiness (sukha), fame (/asa; 
the implication is that they have large retinues)”3 and power (ãđhpateyya) (AN 3: 18). 
Devas are anthropomorphic in appearance, and always very beautiful. As beings of the 
kãmabhñimi, like human beings and animals, they are gendered and enjoy sexual 
relations.”“ Likewise, they consume sold food,”” although their food, called 
sudhãbhojama, (Jãt 535) is mụuch subtler than ours. Their bodies also are more refined then 
ours, and free of all gross impurities (Dhp-a 14:1). We have no clear indication as to the 
physical size of bhummna (earth-bound) devas, although it seems they were at most of 
human stature. The devas of the saeeas (heavenly worlds) on the other hand are often 
described as having fieđoufa bodies, which would make them eight kilometres tall.“6 
Nevertheless, should they choose to do so, up to sixty devas can stand together on the 


point of an aw] and not feel crowded (AN 2: 36). 


Devas are normally invisible to human beings, because our visual consciousness 1s not 
refined enough to perceive them (MN 90). In the same way brahmaäs, who are beings of 


the rñipabhini (plane of form), are normally invisible to devas (DN 18). In both cases, the 





493. See PED for 1/asa. 
494. DN-a 33. This point will be discussed further in the section on Paranimmitavasavatti devas, § 3:5,32. 


495. See AN 5: 166 where the devas of the kãmabhũmi are called kabajikaraharabhakkha devas to 
distinguish them from the brahmäs who are called „anơma/a (“mind-made”) devas. Also, SN 1:43, “Both 
humans and devas delight in food“. 


496. This is found in the commentaries only. See for example DN-a 19 and SN-a 1:11. A gZøwfa is one 
fourth of a /0jana. 
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hipher-level being may be perceived by the lower as a brilliant light.”” In one sutta the 
Buddha recounts how before his full awakening his knowledge of devas grew in stages: 
first he perceived only a light, then he became aware of forms, then he was able to 
converse with them and finally acquired various knowledges about them such as to 
which class of deva they belonged and whether he had ever lived among them (AN 8: 
64). 


The mode of birth for devas is opapäfika yoni, spontaneous rebirth. The new deva simply 
appears fully grown, perhaps already equipped with a palace and a retinue, if its merit 
is sufficient (MN 12 & SN-a 1:46). There sometimes exists a kind of parent-child 
relationship among devas: the young ones are called đeøapuffta and deuadlitñ, (“deva 
son” and “deva daughter”). In this case they are said to appear upon the lap of their 
parent, usually their father.”” Althouph the life-span of devas is very long, reaching 2.3 
billion years in the highest of the szeeas, they are mortal like all other beings in the 
Buddhist cosmos. However, for them death is as painless as birth. There is no prolonged 
death-agony. A few days before his passing, the deva observes ¡in himself the “five 
siens”: his garments become soiled, his garlands fade, his armpits grow sweaty, his 
body loses its ølowing complexion and he becomes restless on his seat (DN-a 14). At the 


end, he simply disappears from that place. 


The Pali word đeøa (t ¡is the same ¡in Sanskrit) derives either from the root đ7ø, meaning 
to play or make sport, or from the old Indo-Aryan đejZ, meaning “to shine””” Tt ¡s 
related to both the Latin đeus, god and to the old Iranian đzeøo, from which we get the 
English “devil.” 


g°00 ï 


The name đeøa or the alternate form đeøatđ”” 1s sometimes used in a general way to refer 





497. In DN 21, when Sakka comes with his retinue to visit the Buddha, the villagers see only a brilliant 
light and are terrified. 


498. SN-a 2:1. However, đeuapuifã and deuadhiiã are sometimes used simply to indicate the gender of the 


being, without a pArental reference implied. 
499. PED for đeua. 


500. A feminine noun which does not presuppose the gender of the being referred to. 
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to all beings superior to humans,””! but is more precisely used to refer to the beings of 
the plane of sense desire only. These devas exist in several levels: there are the blu¬rmưna 
devas who dwell on this earth, usually ¡n the forest, the øalãhaka devas who live in the 
sky and clouds and influence the weather, and there are the devas of the six s@@ñs Of 


heavenly abodes. 


The human realm ¡is usually considered to be the ideal state for realization of the 
Dhamma, because of the balance of pleasure and pain. When the Buddha teaches 
Dhamma to the devas, they mostly become afraid and cry out, “We thought we were 
everlasting, not subject to change, but it is not so!“ (AN 4:33) Their long lives of constant 


pleasure lull them into heedlessness. 


Nevertheless it is possible for some devas to hear the Dhamma and to attain to the fruits 
of the path. This is said to be a good reason to memorize passages of Dhamma while 
still in human form, so that one may recall them easily if reborn as a deva. Devas may 
recall the Dhamma ¡in four ways: more fortunate devas may recite passages to them, 
some earthly bhikkhu with psychic power may preach to them, some devas are 
advanced enouph to teach on their own account and some may recover old memories 
by speaking with other devas who were previously bhikkhus (AN 4: 191). There are 
many ¡incidents of devas attaining to stream-entry recounted in the canon. Ït ¡is 
specifically stated that there are some sofñpana devas to be found ¡n each of the saeeas 
(AN 6s: 34). 


In translations the devas are sometimes referred to as “øods.“” This is a natural enough 
association and there is probably a deep historical link between the devas of Tãvatimsa 
(at least) and the pantheons of Greek and Norse mythology via the Aryan expansion of 
the second millennium B.C. Nevertheless, the devas of Buddhist India differ from the 
gods of the West in at least two important respects. First, as mentioned above, they are 
mortal beings subject to birth and death (AN 5: 48). A human being may be reborn as a 
deva and when a deva dies he may be reborn human or even into the lower realms; 


indeed this is the case more often than not.” Second, the devas are in no way the 





501. Thus the brahmäs are called „anomaya deuas at AN 5: 166. 


502. 5N 56:101 f. (eng. 56:108 £.). It is a general rule that it is easier to be born down rather than up. 
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creators of the world; nor are they its governors in any but the most remote and 
notional sense. To these two important considerations, we might also add that the devas 
are in general much better behaved than the gods. In contrast to the well-known 
escapades of Zeus, when Sakka impregnated a human woman to fulfill her wish for 


sons, he did so by gently touching her navel with his thumb (Jat 531). 


Rebirth ¡into the deva realms ¡is accomplished principally by acts of generosity, 
particularly when the giver makes an aspiration toward such rebirth."” However the 
truly wise spiritual seeker does not desire any kind of rebirth, no matter how pleasant; 


existence as a deva is seen by the awakened as sensual bondage (SN 1:46 & SN 1:11). 





503. AN 8:35 and see Vv-a passim. 
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3:5:2 DEVAS OF THE EARTH AND SKY 


The lowest class of devas are those who do not dwell in any of the szesas (heaven 
realms), but are bound to the same terrestrial space as the humans and animals. There 
are many different levels of happiness and power among the earth-bounds devas. Some 
are poor things, not nearly as wretched as the petas perhaps, but approaching that state. 
Others are beings of great might and power. Like the higher devas of the saeeas, they are 
normally invisible to humans, or appear only as a brilliant light. They may interact with 
humans from time to time, usually benevolently, but are more often content to simply 
enjoy their own existence. They prefer wild places, especially forests, to areas of human 
habitation, although there are also devas who dwell in towns, aearadeoaia. The wide 
spread and range of habitations of these devas approach an animistic or pantheistic 
view of the natural world and is an important component ¡in the traditional Buddhist 


reverence for nature. 
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3:5:3  BHUMMA DEVAS 


The devas of the forest, and of the earth generally, are collectively known as bhumma 
deuas, the word bhurmnma referring to the earth or soil. This is considered the lowest form 
of deva, and a person who makes merit, but may have some deficiencies in his virtue, is 


reborn there: 


A young man lived a life of heedless pleasure, and having wasted his inheritance, 
he took to armed robbery. Captured by the king“s men, he was being led to his 
execution when a young woman took pity on him and gave him some sweet- 
meats. The Venerable Moggallana was nearby, and he knew this man would be 
reborn ¡in 4a if he did not make some merit quickly. So, the elder appeared 
before the man who stood with the sweets in hand. He offered them to the 
venerable elder bhikkhu. By this act, he would have re-appeared in the deva-world 
except that as his head was being chopped off, he had a mind of lust toward the 
young woman. As a result, he took birth as an inferior kind of deva, a tree-spirit 


whose abode was a large banyan tree in the jungle. (Pv-a 1:1) 


There are many kinds of bhummna devas, living in many kinds of abode. There are sea- 
devas (samruddadeoalä, (Jät 146, 190, 296)) river-devas (nadideodfa, (Jät 288)) forest-devas 
(ntaoidecoatä, (Dhp-a 8:9) oanadeuatä, (MN 45, SN 41:10, Jãt 13)) park-devas (ựyñãnadcuaid, 
(at 539) arãmadcoaiz, (MN 48)) plant-, bush- or foliape-devas (palasadcoatZ, (Jat 370), 
rucñdeoatñ, (Jãt 121)) grass-devas (kusanälideoaiä, (Jãt 121)) as well as town-devas 
(naearadcoaiz, (Jät 497)) and household-devas (attodeoatä, (Dhp-a 4:8)). 


Some of these devas enjoy a kind of symbiotic relationship with human kind. Human 
beings venerate them, make ritual offerings to them and ¡in return they protect the 
health and wealth of their human benefactors. These are called balipatieeahika (“those 
who receive offerings”) devas. The Buddha approved of this practice, provided it đid 
not involve sacrifice of living beings. He listed making such offerings among the factors 
which tend to growth of a lay person“s health and wealth, (AN 5:58) and said that if 
proper respect is not shown to the 0alipatieeahikñ devas, then they will not be happy and 
will fail to provide protection (AN 5: 228). The commentary identifies these devas with 


family ancestors who have been reborn in that state (AN-a 5:58). 
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These domestic devas are also known as ãrakkhadeoatñ (“guardian devas”), and these 
guardians appear ¡in other contexts as well. One king with a penchant for gambling had 
an ãrakkhadcuata, who had been his mother in a previous existence, who magically 
interfered with the dice rolls so that he always won (Jãt 546, Eng. 545). In another story, 
an abandoned baby prince was saved by his ãrakkhadeuatñ who transformed herself into 
a she-goat and suckled him until some shepherds came along and adopted him (Jãt 
536). In one very curious story, a battle between two armies is mirrored by a fight 
between the ãrakkhadeuatZs of the two opposing nations who take the forms of a white 
bull and a black bull. Sakka had predicted that the white bull would triumph and his 
nation would win the war, but the general of the black bulls army, learning of this, 
overturned the deva king“s prophecy by having his men kill the white bull with one 
thousand spears (Jãt 301). 


The most common kind o£ bluummadcon, to judge by their frequent appearance in the 
stories, is a rkkhadeua or tree-spirit. They are often called according to the type of tree 
which is their abode, as for example a “bodhi-tree deva“ (assafthadeoatä) or a “nimb-tree 
deva“ (nimbadcoafä) (Jät 311). They are generally imagined as living in a small invisible 
abode among the foliage, but at times it seems almost as ¡f they are identified with the 


tree I1tself: 


A certain bhikkhu was cutting branches from living trees in order to construct a 
dwelling. In doing so, he cut off the arm of the zkkhadeoa s son. The rukkhadeua was 
enraged, and considered killing the bhikkhu but instead reported the incident to 


the Buddha, who laid down the rule against cutting living plants.”% 


Another story illustrates this point even more clearly: 


A king đesired to build himself a remarkable palace. All of the other kings in India 
had palaces with many pillars, so he determined to have one built with but a single 
migphty pillar. At first his carpenters thought this could not be done, but then they 


found a great Sãl Tree in the royal forest which looked strong enough to serve. 


It was a noble, straight tree which was worshipped by folk of the towns and cities 





504. Vin. Pãc. 11. There is a slightly different version of this story at Dhp-a 17:2 where the deva is clearly 
not to be identified with the tree. 
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and received oblations from the royal family. It was an auspicious (mawsala) Sãl 
Tree. They went and told the king of it, and he ordered ¡t to be cut down. So the 
carpenters returned to the park with garlands in their hands, anointed the tree with 
the five-fold anointing (sandhapaficangeulikmm), tied a thread around it bound with 
flower blossoms, lit a lamp and offered oblations. They announced to the tree, 
“Here in seven day“s time we will come and cut down this tree. The king 
commands the felling. Any devas living in this tree must go to another place. We 


bear you no 1Ïl-will.” 


Hearing this, the deva of the tree thought, “Without a doubt those carpenters will 
fell this tree. My dwelling (øữmZma) will be destroyed. The limit of my dwelling is 
the limit of my life.”” All around there are young säãÏ trees under my protection, 
where many of my deva relations dwell. Their dwellings too will be destroyed; the 
limit of my dwelling is also the limit of their lives. The loss of my own life does not 
afflict me as much as the loss of life of my kin. lt is fitting that I give them life. (Le. 


save them).” 


Thinking thus, at midnight he entered the royal bed-chamber, richly adorned ¡n his 
deva finery and filling the whole chamber with light. There he stood ¡in the air 
beside the bed, weeping. Seeing this, the king was frightened and said, 


Who are you, dressed in pure garment, 
Standing in the air? 
Why do you weep? 


And whence comes my fear? 


Within your kingdom, sire, 


lam known as the Lucky Tree. 





505. otmãnaparIyantHikameua kho pana tmayhmm JT0itatm. 
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Eor sixty thousand years, 

Ihave stood and been worshipped. 

They bưilt cities and towns, 

My Lord, my enemy. 

They built many palaces, 

But địđ not harm me. 

They worshipped me, and so should you. 
The king replied, 

Never have I seen so great a tree; 

Great in height and in girth, 

Beautiful in form. 

I will make a palace, 

With one delightful pillar. 

This I give to you, 

And there may you live a long time, yakkha. 
Hearing this, the đdeoarzja replied: 

Since it is arisen in your mind to destroy my body, 

Cut me up piece by plece; 

Cut the top, and then the middle and last the root. 

Tf you cut me thus, my death will not be suffering. 


Astonished, thinking this must be a more torturous way of death than one clean 
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cut, the king asks why and is told that in this way there will be no danger of 
destruction to the young sal trees, the devas kin, who grow round about. 
Impressed, the king grants the tree his protection and abandons the plan to cut it 
down. (Jãat 465) 


There exists a kind of class system among the bhunmadcoas, with the most exalted living 
in great trees, and the most humble in lesser vegetation. The following excerpt is from a 


Jataka the Buddha told as a teaching against class prejudice: 


A powerful deva-king (mahesakko deuarñjä) was reborn as a r1Ikkhadcoa, dwelling in 
a huge, straight, beautiful blessing-tree (rucamaiealarukkho) in the king“s garden. In 
the same garden dwelt a humble deva in a clump of kusa grass. One day, the king 
ordered the big tree cụt down to make a new pillar for his palace. The royal 
carpenters made a sacrifice to the tree, and announced that they would be felling it 
the next day. The rkkhadeua was đistraught and fearful for the loss of his home, not 
knowing where he would flee with his children. None of his friends among the 
other devas were able to help, except for the kusa grass deva, who hit upon a ruse. 
He took on the form of a chameleon and caused the appearance of holes in the 
trunk of the blessing-tree. When the carpenters came with their saws and axes the 
next day they saw a trunk full of holes with a little lizard peeking out of one. 
Deciding it was too rotten to use as a pillar, they moved on. The blessing-tree deva 
remarked how of all these powerful devas, only the humble kusa grass deva had 
the wit to save his home. Truly, a good friend should not be chosen by his rank. (Jãt 
121) 


EFor this last idea to be made a point of implies that the opposite was sadly often the 
case. We can also learn from this story that even the humblest of devas have magical 
powers of transformation, and can make themselves visible to humans in some form If 
they so choose. Further, we learn from these stories of the family relations among devas, 
who are very fond of their children. Bhuzmmadeoas generally are born by spontaneous 
arising, like the higher devas, but later sources say that some of them also give birth via 
the womb (Vism 17:154). At times, there may be sexual attraction between devas and 
humangs, as in the Samiddhi Jataka (at 167) where a female deva, (deuadhit, “daughter 


of the devas”) sees a hermit bathing and declares her love for him, attempting without 
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success to seduce him away from his asceticism. 


At this lowest level of the devas, there is sometimes very little distinction made between 


devas, petas and yakkhas: 


A certain poor tailor lived in the same city as a wealthy merchant. The merchant 
was widely known for his great generosity, and when beggars came looking for the 
merchant's abode, the tailor would stand outside his shop, pointing the way with a 
joyful heart. Because of this, when he đied he was reborn as a tree-deva in a 
banyan tree in a desert oasis. When weary travelers stopped in the tree's shade, 
they would see a golden hand, dripping with honey, pointing with a finger. And 
where the hand pointed, there would appear food and water. (Pv-a 2:9) 


In the course of the story from which the above is an excerpt, this same being is called a 
dcua, a peta and 1akkha indiscriminately. The appellation of yakkha is generally used to 
emphasize the being“s powers. On the contrary, the word peta implies a being in a state 
of suffering. Whereas a rebirth as a bhumnadeøa is classed as a happy one, and ¡s the 
result of making merit, their happiness is not on the same level as that of the higher 
devas. For one thing, the pleasures they enjoy are dependent on a material basis. As we 


have seen, rukkhadeoas suffer greatly when the trees they dwell in are felled. 


There is, nevertheless, one important way in which the bhưumma devas have an 
advantage over the hipher devas. lf a hipgher deva should attain to arahafta, the state of 
full awakening, he or she must immediately perish because an arahant cannot exist in 
an entirely sensual world. Even in the case of humans, a lay arahant must either die or 
go forth as a bhikkhu or bhikkhuni within seven days. However, a bhumma deva who 
becomes an arahant can continue to live in that state indefinitely because they can 


seclude themselves in a remote place far away from sensual attractions (DN-a 29). 


The relations between bÏwmmmadeoas and humans are complex. Sometimes humans 
worship bhummadeoas, as we have seen, making food offerings at their trees. There are 
accounts of this happening ¡n ancient India, and the contemporary Thai custom of 
building “spirit houses“ is another form of this custom. Sometimes they reward their 
worshippers, for example by revealing buried treasures to them (at 307). Althouph the 


devas are generally benevolent towards humans, it seems that our coarse physical form 
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and particularly our odour ¡is offensive to them. (On the other hand, the scent of a moral 
person is “pleasing to the devas” and travels even against the windđ) (AN 3:80, Eng. AN 
3:79). 


A thousand families seeking a home sailed in a large ship to a pleasant island, filled 
with all manner of fruit trees and other good things in abundance. A lone castaway 
lived there before them, and he warned them that powerful devas lived there too. 
He said that they would not trouble the people so long as they kept their living 
places clean and always buried their bodily waste. The people enjoyed life on the 
island for a long time, but one day they held a festival and got drunk on toddy 
made from sugar-cane. While intoxicated, they emptied their bowels and their 
bladders heedlessly about the ¡sland. This angered the devas who đecided ¡in 
council to wait until their powers were at a peak on the full moon and then to 
cleanse the island with a mighty flood. A kind-hearted deva took it upon himself to 
warn the people, and advised them to build a new ship and sail away. Knowing 
this, a cruel-minded deva also appeared to the people and told them not to WOFFrY, 
the first deva was only trying to trick them into leaving. Half the human families 
followed a wise leader and bưilt themselves a boat straightaway. The others 
listened to the second đeva and all perished when waves poured over the ¡sland. 
(Jat 466) 


From this we can see also that the devas vary in terms of their morality, and have power 
to effect human life for good or ilL Sometimes they act out of simple mischief. One 
example is the đeøï (female deva) who played a mean trick on a good bhikkhu. He had 
gone into the bushes to relieve himself and when he emerged, she followed close 
behind him in the form of a pretty young woman hastily adjusting her garments. This 
caused him to suffer an undeserved scandalous reputation among his fellow bhikkhus. 
The đeøï suffered terrible karmic results from this prank, being reborn in øra/a. When 
she finally became reborn as a human male and took ordination, the residue of his 
kamma caused him to be followed everywhere by the illusory form of a woman, so that 
he too suffered disrepute (Dhp-a 10:4). 


Devas vary in terms of wisdom. The foolish and greedy ones set up their abodes in 


solitary trees close to human villages, hoping for worship and offerings, whereas the 
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wise ones choose to dwell in remote, dense forests where the interlocking branches 


protect the trees against storms (Jãt 74). 


Rukkhadeoas, those living in trees, have some governance over the tree and have their 


duties to perform, ?kkhadhana Or tree-duty: 


Long ago, the great king Koravya had a mighty banyan tree called Supatittha. Its 
branches spread over twelve 1/o/ana. The tree produced an abundance of huge 
fruits, as sweet and đelicious as honey. One portion of the fruit was enjoyed by the 
king and his concubines, another by the army, another by the common people, 
another was for the brahmins and søas, and one was reserved for the birds and 
beasts. It happened one day that a man rested ¡n the shade of Supatittha, enjoyed 
some of its fruit and then heedlessly broke a branch before going on his way. This 
angered the deva who dwelt ¡in the tree and he caused it to stop bearing the 
wonderful fruit. King Koravya told this to Sakka, the king of the gods, and he 
made a mighty tempest which overturned the banyan tree and tore its roots out Of 
the ground. The deva stood by the tree weeping for the loss of his home. Sakka 
appeared before the deva and asked him ¡f he had been keeping rukkhadhamman 
(“tree-duty”). “But what is that?“ “A tree keeps rukkhadhamma if when someone 
grubs for the roots, picks the leaves, plucks the fruit or strips the bark, he does not 
make it a cause for complaint. lf you keep to your rukkhadhammna in the future, Ï 
shall restore your home to its former place.“ The deva promised to do so, and 
Sakka magically restored the tree. (AN 6: 54) 


The Buddha told this story to the bhikkhu Dhammika as a parable with the meaning 


that he should bear any insult without animosity. 


Bhummadeoas, and occasionally higher types, are sometimes depicted as admonishing 
forest dwelling bhikkhus who have gone astray in one way or the other. An entire 
chapter of the Samyutta Nikãya is devoted to these episodes.”"” In each case, a bhikkhu 
or a group of bhikkhus, are found nepligent in some specific way: thinking sensual 
thouphts, falling asleep, or associating too much with lay people. Then the deva 
inhabiting that part of the forest will appear to the bhikkhu and admonish him in 





506. SN 9:1 f. - the Vanasaryutfa. 
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several stanzas of Pali verse, after which the bhikkhu “acquires a new sense of urgency. 


Sometimes the deva“s verses are sarcastic or teasing, as in the story of the “scent-thief.” 


A certain bhikkhu was ¡in the habit of wading into a pond to smell the lotuses 
which grew there. The deva who lived there appeared to him and admonished him 


1n VeFS€: 
When you sniff this lotus flower, 
An item that has not been given, 
This is one factor of theft: 
You, đear sir, are a thief of scent 


When the bhikkhu objects (also in verse) that he has not damaged the plants, and 
asks why the deva does not admonish those who tear them up by the roots, she 


replies: 
When a person is rough and fierce, 
Badly soiled like a nursing cloth, 
[have nothing to say to him: 
But it's to you that I ought to speak. 
Eor a person without blemish, 
Always in quest of purity, 
Even a mere hair“s tip of evil 
Appears as big as a cloud. 


The bhikkhu thanks her, and asks her to admonish him again in the future 


whenever she sees him going astray. But to this the deva speaks one final verse: 


We donít live with your support, 
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Nor are we your hired servant. 
You, bhikkhu, should know for yourself 


The way to a good destination."” 


Such woodland devas are also seen lamenting when good bhikkhus move away from 
their habitat (SN 9:4). There ¡s also this story, from the Visuddhimassa: 


A certain elder bhikkhu was dwelling at the Cittapabbata Vihara (in Sri Lanka) and 
was devoted to the practice of mefZ (“loving-kindness“”) meditation. At the end of 
the rains retreat, he started thinking of moving somewhere else. A deva living in a 
manila-tree at the end of his walking path began to weep. The elder asked after the 
sound, and the deva ¡introduced herself as Maniliyã and said she was weeping 
because he was going away. “As long as you dwell here, the devas are in harmony. 
Tf you leave, they will fall into quarrels and loose talk.“ So he agreed to stay where 
he was. (Vism 9:69) 


A story about a river-deva living in the Ganges illustrates something of their nature and 


their relations with human beings: 


When Brahmadatta was king of Baranasi there were two brothers who travelled up 
the Ganges on some business whereby they made a thousand kahãpøa (a unit of 
money). Before boarding the boat for the return journey they ate a meal by the 
river bank and the elder brother threw the left-overs Into the river for the fishes, 
øiving the merit of the gift to the 0adideoatä (“river deva.”) The deva rejoiced in the 
gift and thereby experienced an increase in her”” đivine power (đibba /asn). 


Reflecting on this, she knew what action had made this happen. 


Now, whereas the elder brother was good and honest, the younger brother had a 
somewhat thievish nature. He made up a parcel of gravel to look like the parcel of 


money, and when they were in the middle of the river he pretended to accidentally 





507. 5N 9:14. Verses as translated by Bhikkhu Bodhi, CDB, p. 303-4. 


508. The Pali đeøatã 1s a feminine noun and is so modified and inflected, but we cannot be sure of the 
gender of the deva here as the word is also used to refer to male devas. 
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kick it overboard. “Brother, the money has gone overboard! What should we do?“ 
“It has fallen into water, there is nothing to be done. Don/t give it another thought.” 
But the thievish brother had made a mistake and kicked over the real parcel of 


money, leaving him with just the gravel. 


The øzđïdcoatz thought, “By this one has my divine power increased. I will 
safeguard his property.“ So, by her power she caused a great fish to swallow the 


parcel of money, thus holding it safe. 


When the brothers got home, the younger was at first elated at the trick he had 
played on his brother but when he opened the parcel and saw the gravel, he fell to 
his bed, sick at heart. Meanwhile, some fishermen had caught the fish in their net. 
Afterward, they went ¡into the city to sell their catch. When people asked how 
much they wanted for the big fish, they said “One thousand kahãpa—a and seven 
mñsaka“ (a small coin of little worth) The people laughed, “Now we have seen a 
fsh worth a thousand kahãpara!” At last the fishermen came to the door of the 
elder brother and said “Buy our fish.“ “How much is it?“ “You can have it for 


seven #saka, but for others it is one thousand kahãpøna more.” 


So he boupht the fish and gave it to his wife to cook. When she cut it open, they 
found the parcel of money. (Jãt 288) 


There are a couple of points worth noting ¡n this story. Eirst, the mechanism by which 
the river deva increases her power is identical to the way the sharing of merit works in 
the case of petas.”"? The elder brother đid not give an offering directly to the deva; he 
Øave some scraps of food to the fish and made the merit over to her. Furthermore, the 
increase in her power occurred only after she rejoiced (aw?mmodafi in the act of 
generosity. This is in spite of the doctrine that sharing of merit only benefits those in the 
peta realm. Another point of interest is the way in which the deva exercises her power 
to help her benefactor. She did not act directly, but through the agency of other beings: 
the fish and the fishermen. Both of these are beings who live dependent on the Ganges 


and may be considered in some sense under her dominion. 





509. See § 3:3,3. 
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Some bÏimtmadeoas live in towns and cities; these are given the appellation 0searadeunti. 
It seems that their favourite dwelling place is over a gateway, such as were found in the 


walled compounds which were the homes of the wealthy in ancient India: 


Anathapindika was a very wealthy merchant, and a devout follower of the 
Buddha. His home had seven gateways, and over the fourth gateway there dwelt a 
deuï who had wrong views (micchaditthikñ-deoatä). Whenever the Buddha or one of 
his đisciples came to see Anathapindika, she was compelled to leave her place and 
flee to the first floor. This annoyed her, so she appeared to Anathapindika hovering 
in the air and attempted to persuade him to stop making meal offerings to the 
Buddha and the Sa¡sha. Anathapindika responded by expelling her from his home. 
She left weeping with her children in tow and appealed to the chief deva of the city 
(nagara-parissähaka-deuaputta). He had no sympathy, calling her wicked. She then 
went to the Four Great Kings, with the same result. Finally, she went to Sakka, 
King of the Devas in Tãvatimsa, who told her that Anathapindika had almost 
exhausted his wealth, and advised her that she could make amends by finding him 
more. This she did in three ways: by using her deva powers to recover some 
treasure he had lost at sea, by finding him new wealth in the form of a buried 
treasure and by going with some fierce young yakkhas to dun his negligent 
debtors. Afterward, she again appeared before Anathapindika and begged his 
forgiveness, which he gave her after taking her to the Buddha to take the triple 
gem as refuge. (Jãt 40) 


Here we have a fascinating glimpse into the internal government of the devas, and an 
example of both their powers and their vulnerability. The episode near the end which 
has yakkhas acting as bill-collectors may be a droll image, but nevertheless somehow 


appropriate; one imagines it would at least be effective!”!9 





510. In Jãtaka 155 we see a tamed yakkha employed as a tax-collector. 
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3:55:44 VALAHAKA-DEVAS 


The øalahakadeoas, cloud-devas, dwell in the clouds and have some control over the 
weather. They are đivided ¡into cold-cloud devas, warm-cloud devas, storm-cloud 
devas, wind devas and rain devas. Creating weather is, for these devas, an act of play 
(kïlz) (DN-t 27). When a storm-cloud deva, for instance, causes a storm ¡it is due to his 
“revelling in his own kind of delight“ (SN 32:7). During the hot season they do not like 
to stir from their øimãnas, it being too hot to play, hence it does not rain, “even a sinple 
drop“ (DN-a 27). These devas, however, are not the sole cause of the weather; the 
commentary lists seven: the pOwer Of nãgas, the pOWer Of s15, the power of devas, 
the power of an assertion of truth, natural weather (uf⁄samutthãna- lít. caused by 
temperature), the workings of Maãra and supernormal power (SN-a 32:1). The sub- 
commentary explains that normal seasonal changes are simply the work of natural 


processes, but unusual weather is caused by action of these devas."'" 


It is also said that the morality of human beings has an indirect efect on the weather; by 
causing the sky devas to become either pleased or annoyed. When the state of human 
morality ¡is good the devas are pleased and the rain falls regularly in due season; when 
human morality ¡is bad, the devas are displeased and withhold the rains (AN 4: 70). 
However, it may also happen that the cloud-devas are simply distracted by play and 
become heedless (AN-a 5: 197) because they are, after all, beings of the plane of sense 
desire. As this is said to be among the causes of failure of the rains which the 
prognosticators (wemiifa) do not know and cannot see, it may explain why weather 


forecasts are so often wrong!l 





511. Bhikkhu Bodhi, CDB, p. 1102, footnote 293. 
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3:55:55 THE TERRESTRLAL SAGGAS 


Above the bhuzmmadeoas in the celestial hierarchy are the devas who live in their own 
special realms, known as szeơas. In translation, these are often called the “sensual 
heavens“ but just as in the case of translating 1a as “hellL“ the English words carry 
unwarranted cultural baggage. A saeea differs from the heaven of theistic religions in at 
least two important respects: First, the principle that there is no immortality in the 
Buddhist cosmos applies. Devas living in the szeeas have very long life-spans by human 
standards, but when their kamma runs out they decease from that place and are reborn 
elsewhere. A saeez is not a final destination, but just one among many possible stations 
Of transient rebirth. Second, the szeeas are not even the highest possible position among 
these stations of rebirth. Above them are the planes of form and the formless, to be 
điscussed later. And all of these are part of conditioned existence, that is to Say samsiñra, 


subJect to imperfection and impermanence. 


There are six hierarchically arranged saesas altogether. All are considered part of the 
kñmabhiñimi, the plane of sense desire. The two lowest of these still have some physical 
connection with the earth as they are located on Mt Sineru, the great mountain at the 
centre of the world: the CaiumahäãrñjJika Sassa (“Realm of the Four Great Kings”) half- 
way up the slope, and TZøatimsa (“Realm of the Thirty-Three”) at its summit. These 
realms have more interaction with the human realm than đo any of the higher heavens. 
They also have considerable connections with each other: the Four Great Kings are the 
vassals of the Thirty-Three and serve, among other functions, as the first line of defence 
against the war-like asras who are perpetually at war with these gods. There ¡is 
considerably more đescriptive literature to be found about these realms, particularly 
Tavatimsa, than about any others. Usually when the texts refer simply to szgơa it is 


Tãvatimsa that is implied. 
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35:6 CATUMAHARAJIKA REALM OF THE FOUR GREAT KINGS 


The CZtumaharajikn (lít. “Four Great Kings”) Realm ¡is presided over by four powerful 
devas who each preside over one of the four cardinal directions. These are known as the 
cattñro 1nahãrñjđ (“Eour Great Kings”) and are the protectors of the world. Each one ¡is 
also the ruler of one race of beings who serve as his army and his retinue. The Four 


Great Kings are: 


Dhatarattha of the East, lord of the gandhabÙas, 
Virũlhaka of the South, lord of the kurnbharidas, 
Virũpakkha of the West, lord of the nãgas, 


Vessavana of the North (also called Kuvera), lord of the yakkhas.”!ˆ 


The division of the material world into four is a powerful archetype. In Buddhism we 
have the four elements, the four continents and the Four Great Kings. The idea of four 
elements is found also in European thought, via the Greeks, together with the old 
medical idea of the four humours. There is of course what may be the primary form of 
the archetype, the four cardinal directions. The division into four also shows itself in 
ancient India culture in the four castes and the four-fold army. These latter are the 
infantry, cavalry, charioteers and elephants and are the original basis of the game of 
chess with its pawns, kniphts, bishops and rooks.” It is also very possible that the four 


kings of our modern playing cards were oripinally the Four Great Kings of Mt Sineru.""° 


The Four Great King“s primary role is that of guardians of the world, a role which they 
perform ¡in several different ways. They, together with their retinues, serve as the first 


line of defence against the asuras who are forever attempting to storm Tavatimsa. They 





512. See DN 32, the Ä†ãnñi/a Sutta. 


513. The English designation “bishop“ is a simple mistranslation. The King and Queen were originally the 


rñjñ and the purohita vizier or first minister. 


514. Playing cards derived from the Tarot, which was brought to Europe by the Gypsies, who are 
probably of Indian origin. 
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stand watch while the gods of the Thirty-Three are in assembly, (DN 18) and they take a 
special interest in protecting the Dhamma and the Buddha. The Four Kings are said to 
have watched over the Bodhisatta while he was still in his mother”s womb, to have been 
present at his birth and to have presented the baby to his mother, saying “Rejoice!“ (DN 
14). They stood guard over the oven while the maiden Sujãtã prepared the Bodhisatta's 
meal of milk-rice (and Sakka stoked the fire!).'” When the Buddha received his first 
meal offering after his awakening from two travelling merchants, it was the Four Great 


Kings who supplied him with an alms-bowl (Vin Mv 1). 


One of their chief duties is to perform regular inspections of the human world on behalf 
of the Gods of the Thirty-Three: 


Four times every month, on the quarters of the moon, the Thirty-Three Devas of 
Tãvatimsa, sitting ¡in solemn conclave in the Sudhamma Hall order the Four Great 
Kings to report on conditions ¡in the human world. On the halí-moon days, the 
Four Kings send out their ministers, on the new moon they send out their sons, 
and on the posatha day of the Full Moon, they go out themselves. Riding ¡n their 
ølorious chariots, they travel from their abodes on Mt Sineru, each in his own 
đirection, to the lands where human beings dwell. They tour the villages, the 
towns and the great royal cities. There the Great Kings ask the local devas if the 
people ¡n that place are honouring mother and father, szzzs and brahmins; 
whether they respect the clan-elders, keep the 1osafha precepts and vigil and 
whether they are making meritorious kamma. The bhurimadcoas pay homage to the 
Great King and inform him that so-and-so of such-and-such a clan ¡is doing these 


good things and the Great King writes his name on a golden tablet. 


Having completed their tours, the Four Great Kings travel to the Tãvatimsa 
Heaven and present the golden tablets to the devas sitting there in the Sudhamma 
Hall. If many are those among human beings who are keeping the 1osatha and 
making merit, the gods rejoice. “Surely the hosts of the devas will swell and those 


I7 


of the asuras điminish!“ If however, there are few names on the golden tablets, the 


devas are downcast and say, “Alas! Surely now our hosts will điminish, and those 





515. GGB, p. 302. 
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of the asuras swell beyond number.”°! 


The lesser devas of the Catumaharajika realm may also be called upon to serve the 
hipher devas of Tãvatimsa from time to time. We hear of the đeør Bhadđã, for example, 
going to the Sudhamma Hlall in Tãvatimsa to dance for Sakka and the other devas (DN 
21), 


The realm of the Catumaharajika devas is, as noted, located halí-way up Mt Sineru, at a 
height of 40,000 /ojana from sea-level. There are found many gold, silver and crystal 
palaces in which the devas live (Vism 13:41). The Abhidharmakoéa locates this realm on 
the fourth of four terraces jutting out from the flanks of Sineru. It also says that many 
devas of this realm dwell in villages and towns located on the seven great ring 
mountains (AK 3:5, Eng. p. 462). Some devas of this level may also live on earth, in 
JambudTpa. This was the case of Payäsi who had a øimãna in a dessert region that was 
stumbled upon by some travelling merchants (Vv-a 84). One Jãtaka story includes a 
detail which indicates some ambiguity about the location of the Catumahärajika realm. 
A marvellous archer demonstrates his supernormal power by shooting an arrow 
upward through a bunch of mangoes, and ¡it travelled all the way up to the 
Catumaharajika realm before descending and falling throuph the same hole ¡in the 
mangoes.”'“ This would indicate that the Catumaharäjika realm ¡s located đirectly above 


JambudTpa, which contradicts the geography indicated everywhere else. 


The Great Kings have authority over their retinue of dependent beings (yakkhas etc.) 
wherever they live in the world-system and these beings also serve as lines of defence 
against the incursions of the asuras (§ 3:5,6). It is not always clear whether Vessavana is 
for instance, a yakkha, or Virũpakkha a nãga, or whether they are strictly to be 
considered devas. These categories, which seem so hard and fast in theory, become 


blurry when we get down to individual cases. Furthermore, since most, or perhaps all, 





516. AN 3: 37 text & commentary. Note: the osatha is the holy day of Buddhism, which falls on the 
quarters of the moon. Devout Buddhists will then keep the eight precepts and do a meditation vigil 
through the night. For the wars of the devas and asuras see the chapter on Asuras in § 3:3,23. 


517. Jãt 181. A second arrow went all the way to Tãvatimsa and did not return, because there it was 
caught by a deva. 
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of these kinds of beings are shape-shifters, this makes the distinction even less relevant. 


The names of these gods are really more like titles of an office, because when one of 
these passes away a new one takes his place. In the case of the Four Great Kings, they 
are appointed by Sakka, King of Tavatimsa (Jat 74). The life-span of devas at this level is 
five hundred celestial years; each celestial day being fifty human years and the celestial 
year having three-hundred and sixty days, this makes their life-span nine million years 
in human terms.”'3 Like the hipher sensual heavens, the principle cause for one to be 
reborn “in the company of the Four Great Kings” is said to be gift-giving. However, this 
being the lowest of the heavens, it becomes the destination of a person who gives with a 
self-seeking mind, thinking only of the reward to be enjoyed ¡n the hereafter (AN 7:52). 
And yet the pleasure here is said to make sovereignty in the human world seem of no 
account (MN 129 & AN 8:42)! 


Each of the Four Great Kings has ninety-one mighty sons, each of whom ¡is named 
“Inda“ (DN 32). It is suggestive that the total of these Indas ¡is 364, close to the number 
of days in a year. Inda ¡is the Pali form of the Sanskrit Idra who was a powerful war-like 
storm god in the early Vedas. In the Pali sources, Inda is identified with Sakka. There is 
some curious symbolism here, with a higher level reflected and multiplied in a lower, 
and a hint of solar symbolism with 364 days organized into four seasons, but this is not 


expanded upon in either the canon or the commentary. 


At least three of the Great Kings also had daughters.”'” A Jataka tale speaks of 
Kalakannr, daughter of Viripakkha and SirT, daughter of Dhatarattha, going together to 
bathe at Lake Anotatta and disputing over who had precedence and therefore the right 
to enter the water first. Ka|akannT is said to be dark of hue and not pleasing to see. Her 
name means “dark misfortune“ and she appears to be a sort of goddess of bad luck. She 


says of herself: 


I go to the slanderer, the spiteful, the angry, 


The envious, the miserly and the cheat. 





518. AN 8: 42. The DPPN says 90,000 years, but this must be a miscalculation. 


519. See the next section for a story involving the five daughters of King Vessavana. 
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And Imake all their gains vanish away. 


Sir, whose name means “good fortune”, is the opposite. She is said to be of a divine 
complexion (đibba öannn) and to be of firm stance (pathabwä supaHitHitä). Their fathers 
declined the role of judging between them and so did the other two Great Kings and 


Sakka, so the task in the end was left to a human seer, who chose SirT (Jat 382). 


The characters of three of the Great Kings are not developed ¡in the sources; the 


exception ¡is Vessavana, King of the North and Lord of Yakkhas. 
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3:55:77 VESSAVANA 


Vessavana is a multi-faceted and complex character. In the distant past, he was very 
ferocious, but is now a devout follower of the Buddha and his Dhamma, and a 
sotãpanna."” Vessavana has at least three roles in the scheme of cosmic governance: he is 
the Great King of the North, the overlord of the yakkhas and the King of the continent 
of Uttarakuru, in which capacity he is usually known by the name of Kuvera. Besides 
all this, he seems by implication to have some seniority over his colleagues, the other 


Great Kings; for instance he acts as their spokesman when they go to see the Buddha”" 


and he is intimate with Sakka (MN 3”). 


Vessavanas importance is emphasized by his name being included in a short list which 


sometimes OCCurs in verse passages as poetic shorthand for “all the gods.” 


They honour you, both the Naradas and the Pabbatas, 
Inda, Brahma, Pajapati, Soma, Yama and Vessavana. 


Tãvatimsa with Inda, all the Devas honour you.”” 


(We will meet with most of these gods later. The Naradas and Pabbatas are not found 
outside of these formulaic verse passages and the commentary only says they are two 
øroups of devas who are renowned for their wisdom. There are many of these obscure 


corners in the Buddhist cosmos). 


As the Lord of the Yakkhas we mostly encounter Vessavana either settling their 
đisputes, usually over the possession of a øữnãna,”” or granting them special privileges 


1n return ÍOr service. 

Being chief justice not only of the yakkhas but of the lesser devas who inhabit the 
520. AN-a 7:53. A sotãpanma is a “stream-enterer”, first of the four stages of awakening. 

521.DN 32, Ätãnãtiya Sutta. 


522. Jat 547, Vessantara Jãtaka. 


523. Vimana—a dwelling place of the devas, to be described later. 
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Catumaharajika realm, cannot be easy and ¡in one story we see Vessavana being 


distracted by the press of business, and taken advantage of: 


Punnaka was a powerful general of the yakkhas, and the nephew of Vessavana. He 
wanted to undertake a quest to win the hand of the beautiful nãga princess 
IrandatT, but dared not go without his uncle“s permission. When Punnaka went to 
see Vessavana, the latter was busy settling a dispute between two devas over the 
poSsession of a øimãna. Punnaka tried to explain what he wanted, but it was 
obvious that his uncle was not listening at all. So the yakkha got his permission by 
a ruse. He went and stood near the disputant whom he rightly guessed would win 
the case and when Vessavana told the deva to go and take possession of what was 
his, Punnaka took aside some đevas as witnesses and said to them, “Did you hear? 
My maternal uncle has given me permission to go forth on my quest.” (Jãt 546, 
Eng. 545) 


The special privileges which Vessavana grants to yakkhas usually take the form of a 
limited right to capture and devour people. This may consist of a right to eat anyone 
who strays within a certain limited territory, (at 432) who stands ¡in the shade of a 
certain tree, (Jat 398) who fails to answer a riddle (Jãt 6) or in one case, who neglects to 
say “Long life to you!“ when someone sneezes (Jãt 155). These special limitations, which 
are found in many Jãtaka tales, provide the perfect set-up for the clever hero, usually 
the Bodhisatta, to foil the evil yakkha: 


A yakkha named Makhadeva dwelling in a banyan tree had been given permission 
by Vessavana to eat anyone who stood in the shade of that tree. The Bodhisatta at 
that time was a poor man named Sutana and he took on the task of taming the 
yakkha to win a reward from the king. He approached the tree wearing sandals 
and standing under a parasol; thus he was neither standing on the ground, nor 
using the shade of the tree and the yakkha could not harm him. He spoke with the 
yakkha, admonishing him for his evil ways and converted him to the path of 
peace. (Jat 398) 


The service these yakkhas render to Vessavana ¡is hard. The term varies, but twelve 


years seems to be the most common. Female yakkhas are often mentioned as being 


obliged to serve Vessavana by fetching him water from Lake Anotatta for a period of 
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“four or five months.” At the expiration of this time, they are set free but can be 
“exhausted to the point of death“ (Dhp-a 1:4). In some cases, they actually do die in his 
service, (Jat 513) or are killed for stealing his water (Jãt 510). 


Before Vessavana became a sofãpanma, he was terrible in his wrath. He wielded a club 
called GadZoudha and when he threw 1t, it would smash the heads of thousands of 
yakkhas and then return to his hand. Gadavudha was one of the four chief weapons of 
the world. (The others were: Vajiravudha, the thunderbolt of Sakka, Nayãnavudha, 
Lord Yama“s eye and Dussävudha the drought-producing cloth of Älavaka) (Sn-a 1:10). 
It is said that even a wrathful glance from Vessavana could scatter and destroy a 
thousand of his servants (Jãt 281). 


Vessavana ¡in his previous birth was a wealthy Brahmin who owned seven sugar-cane 
mills and gave the produce of one to charity for twenty thousand years, and this merit 
earned him rebirth as one of the Four Great Kings.”” We are not told when or how 
Vessavana became a sofãpanna. At the time of Vipassi Buddha, Vessavana was already a 
follower of the Dhamma, (ThA. 1:7,6) but since this was in a previous kappa (world- 
age) it was probably another Vessavana. Vessavana ¡is shown as taking a personal 


interest in the Dhamma practice of human beings: 


The lay-women VelukantakT made a practice of beginning her day by chanting the 
Parauana Parita before dawn. One day Vessavana happened to be travelling 
throuph the sky overhead, going from the north to south. Hearing her beautiful 
chanting, he descended and appeared at her window. He praised her chanting and 
she asked who he might be. “Elder Sister, I am your Elder Brother, the Great King 
Vessavana.“ He used this strange form of address because although he was her 
elder in years, by several millions, she was his elder ¡in the Dhamma, because she 
was an anñeñmĩ (“once-returner”, the third stage of enliphtenment) while he was 
just a sofãparma. Vessavana informed VelukantakT that Sariputta and Moggallana 
would be passing through her town that morning and asked her to offer them the 
meal on his behalf. When she agreed, he magically filled her store-house with rice, 
and it remained full throughout her life-time. (AN-a 7:50) 





524. DN-a 32, the commentary to the Ätãnatiya Sutta. This must have been during the period when 


human life-spans were longer. 
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Vessavana could still show hs terrible aspect towards those of Immoral conduct: 


Nandiya was a lay-man of Baranasï, and he made much merit with charitable 
offerings to the poor and meal-offerings to the bhikkhus. Once, when he was 
obliged to travel on some business or other, he instructed his wife RevatT on how to 
continue the daily offerings. But she was an unbeliever, and resentful of the 
expense, so she stopped giving to the poor altogether and gave only coarse food to 
the bhikkhus. At the same time, she scattered bits of fsh-bone and other rubbish in 
the street, and blamed the bhikkhus, attempting to turn the townsfolk against 
them. 


When the time came for her to die, Vessavana sent two yakkhas to BãrãnasI to 
announee that in seven-days she would be cast into ø#raua. Revati locked herself in 
her room and sat there in great fear. On the appointed day two yakkhas of 
ferocious appearance dragøed her by the arms from her house and marched her 
through the streets for all to see. They then took her to the Tavatimsa heaven to 
show her the wonderful palace where Nandiya had been reborn. She begged them 
to let her join him, but they said her wishes were no concern of theirs and they cast 


her into a terrible hell of filth, where she suffered for a very long time. (Vv-a 52) 


Another frequently mentioned aspect of Vessavana/s character ¡is his great wealth. The 
extent of his riches was proverbial; many times when some other persons wealth is 
emphasized, he ¡is said to be “as rich as Vessavana,” or to be enjoying sense pleasures 
“like King Vessavana.””” In later Buddhism, especially in East Asia, Vessavana became 
something like a patron deity of prosperity. His role as the archetype of an extremely 
wealthy monarch is mostly associated with his governance of the fabulous northern 


continent of Uttarakuru where he is known by his other name of Kuvera. 


Among Vessavana/s fabled possessions, the most famous is his magical mango tree. 


Atone time, the King of Baranasĩ had a very clever pet parrot. Ït came to pass that 
the queen developed a craving for an “inner-mango“ (abhantarãmbha) and took to 
her bed as if overcome by illness. Consulting his wise-men, the King was told that 


the inner-mango was a name for the magical mangoes which only grew on the tree 





525. See for instance Vv-a 84 & Jãt 546 (eng. 545). 
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belonging to King Vessavana on the Golden HilI deep ¡in the Himaväa forest, and 
furthermore it was said that no human being could ever manage to pick one of 


these, because the tree was very well guarded. 


So, the King thinking on the matter decided to send his parrot on the quest. The 
loyal bird, after a long journey over the seven mountain ranges of the Himavä 
came at last to the Golden HHII. And there stood the mighty mango tree, laden with 
luscious fruit. But there was no easy way to get them. The tree was surrounded by 
seven nets of brass and guarded by a thousand demon-like kưmbhandas. 
(kutnbhanidarakkhasa) 


The brave little parrot was undismayed, and attempted to climb the tree stealthily 
at night while the kumbhandas lay snoring. But he became entangled in the brass 
netting and the metallic clinking ¡it made while he struggled awakened the 
guardians. They seized him roughly and began to argue amongst themselves about 
what to do with him. One wanted to eat him whole, another to crush him to bits 


and yet another to cook him slowly over the fire. 


The parrot was unafraid and addressed them boldly, asking who their master was. 
They answered, “We belong to King Vessavana and this is his mango tree. On his 


orders, none may partake of its fruit without his leave.” 


“] too serve a King,“ replied the parrot. “And I will đo his bidding even at the cost 


of my life.” 


On hearing this, the kưzubhandas had a change of heart. “]t is plain to see that you 
are no common thief, but a noble bird. We dare not give you a mango, and incur 
the wrath of our lord. One angry glance from King Vessavana and a thousand of 
our kind are smashed to pieces and scattered like so much chaff. But there ¡is a holy 
ascetic living in a hut near here who is a favourite of Vessavana and the king sends 
him some mangoes from time to time as a food-offering. He may have some on 


hand, and perhaps he would give you one.” 


And so it was. The ascetic gave the parrot one of the wonderful mangoes to eat, 


and sent him back to his country with one more tied around his neck as a present 
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for the queen. (Jat 281) 


An unexplained detail of this story is that Vessavanas mango tree is guarded by 
kumbhandas. These odd beings are supposed to be the servants of Viri]haka, King of the 
South, and we would expect King Vessavana to employ yakkhas as guards. They are 
qualified as kưunbhanda-rakkhasa in the text, a rakkhasa being a kind of yakkha. Here we 
have yet another example of the vagaries which arise when we attempt to impose rigid 


classifications on the fantastic beings of the cakkauäÌa. 


King Vessavana has five daughters: Latã, Sajjã, Pavara, AccimatT and Sutã. A story is 


told about a đancing contest held between them: 


The five sisters were brougpht by King Sakka (of Tavatimsa) to serve as dancers. 


Latã was the most pleasing, because of cleverness in singing and dancing. 


Atone time when the five sisters were sitting comfortably together a dispute arose 
among them concerning the skill of music. They went to their father, King 
Vessavana, and asked, “Daddy (in), which among us is most skilled at dancing 
and so on?“ “Daughters, call an assembly of devas to the shore of Lake Anotatta 


and perform for them there. Then your skill will be determined.” And so they did. 


526 


When Latã was dancing, the đeøapuftas””° could not control themselves. They were 


filled with mirth, snapping their ñngers wildly,"” 


constantly cheering and shouting 
their praise, waving clothes in the air and making such an uproar that the Himavä 
trembled. But when the other sisters danced, the đeuapwitas sat as silent as cuckoo 
birds in the cold season. Thus the assembly made apparent the distinction of Latã. 


(Vv-a 32) 


Lata had acquired such marvellous skill on account of the merit made in her previous 


human bïirth as a devout and dutiful wife (ibid.). 





526. Deuaputfa, lit. “đeva son”, in this context implying young male devas. 


527. A form of applause. 
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3:55:88 _OTHER DEVAS OF THECATUMAHARAJIKA REALM 


Althouph the special retinues of the Four Great Kings (ca†tãro mrahãrđjãno) are the nãgpas, 
supananas, yakkhas, kumbhandas and sandhabbas, these are not for the most part resident 
in the Catumaharäjika Realm on the slopes of Mt Sineru. The actual population of that 
realm is, instead, largely composed of devas. It may be assumed that this is, indeed, the 
most populous of the deva worlds, following the general principle that it is by far easier 
to be reborn in a lower realm than a higher one (SN 56:97 f., eng. 56:102 £.). 


In general, rebirth into the sensual heavens ¡is achieved through morality and generosity. 
In one passage in the Anguftãra Nikñun, discussing the different motivations for giving, 
it is stated that giving a giít with the thought, “this will be of benefit to me in my future 
births,“ ¡is considered the lowest kind of merit and leads to rebirth among the 
Catumaharajika devas. Such a rebirth is not to be despised, however. It ¡is still 
considered meritorious to give a gift with this motivation, and the happiness of even the 
lowest devas ¡is said to make kingship among humans appear “miserable“ (kapana) by 
comparison (AN 8:42). 


The devas of the Catumaharajika Realm live for five hundred celestial years 
(samoaccharani dibbãni) which 1s equivalent to nine million years in earthly terms (AN 
8:42). We are told they are “long-lived, beautiful and have great happiness“ (DN 33). 
There appears to be a great deal of variation among them, enjoying more or relatively 
less sense pleasure according to the merit they have made. While some have a retinue of 
attendants (orodja, literally a “harem”), (DN-a 1) others may be born into an “empty 
mansion” (suñfña uimaãna) like King Pãyäsi who, while he made many gifts, did so in a 


careless (asakkaccam) manner (Vv-a 84). 


Not all the Catumaharäjika devas manage to live up to their allotted span of five 
hundred celestial years. We hear of two kinds of deva who die prematurely: the 
khiddãpadosikã devas, those “corrupted by play” and the mmanopadosikã devas, those 


“corrupted by mind.”* 





528. The main source for these devas is the commentary to the Bralma/ala Sutfa, DN 1. It has been 
translated by Bhikkhu Bodhi under the title “The All-Embracing Net of Views,“ referred to in following 
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The khiQdãpadosikã devas pass away because they are caupht up in sensual delights and 


forget to eat: 


These devas spend an excessive amount of time in laughter and play (DN 1). They 
become forgetful about their food. These devas, it ¡is told, celebrating a festival in 
honour of their own great beauty and splendour, attained through their 
distinguished merit, become so absorbed in their great enjoyment that they do not 
even know whether they have eaten or not. But when they have passed up the time 
for even a sinpgle meal, though they eat and drink immediately afterwards, they 
pass away and cannot remain. Why? Because of the strength of their kamma-born 
heat element (kamm/atcja) and the delicacy of their material bodies (karz/akãwa). In 
the case of men, the kamma-born heat element ¡is delicate, and the material body 
strong.... But in the case of devas, the heat element is strong and the body delicate. 
If they pass up the time even for a single meal, they cannot endure. Just as a red or 
blue lotus placed on a heated rock at midday ... would only perish, in the same 


way ... these devas pass away and cannot remain. (DN-a 1) 


Elsewhere it is said that these devas are “burnt up by delusion.”””” It should be noted 
that this form of deva-death ¡is not limited to the Catumaharajika realm, but may occur 
among the higher devas as well. In fact it may be even more common among them 
because, as we ascend through the sensual heavens, the pleasures become ever more 


enticing while the đevas bodies become even more subtle. 


The manopadosikñ devas, on the other hand, are found only in the Cãtumahärajika realm 


(AENV p. 160). They are “burned up” not by play, but by envy and animosity.””! 





notes as “Net.” Quotes are from Bhikkhu Bodhis translation unless indicated otherwise. Bodhi's use of 
the word “god“ has been changed to “deva” throughout. 


529. mohassa anudahanatãua, DN-a 33. 


530. Bodhi, Net p. 160. Buddhaghosa says in DN-a 1 that “some say that only the Nimmãnarati and 
Parnimmaitvassavatti devas are meant. “See also AN-a 4:171 which lists several places where these devas 


go for their sport. All of these elsewhere are identified as being located in Tãvatimsa. 


531. dosassa anudahanatäua, DN-a 33. 
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There are, bhikkhus, certain devas called “corrupted by mind“ (manopadosiki). 
These devas contemplate each other with excessive envy. As a consequence, their 
minds become corrupted by anger towards one another. When their minds are 
corrupted by anger, their bodies and minds become exhausted, and consequently 


they pass away from that plane.”” 


One young deva among them, ¡t is told, wishing to celebrate a festival, set out by 
chariot on the roadway along with his retinue. Another of those devas, going out 
for a walk, saw the first one riding ahead of him. He became angry and exclaimed: 
“That miserable wretch! There he ¡is going along puffed up with rapture (pïfi/ñ 
uddhutnato) to the bursting point, as if he had never seen a festival before.“ The 
first, turning around and realizing that the other was angry—angry people being 
easy to recognize—became angry in turn and retorted“ “What have you got to do 
with me, you hot-headed fellow? My prosperity was gained entirely by my own 


meritorious works (đdãnasïlãdrnarn). Ít has nothing to do with you. 


Now, if one of these devas gets angry, but the other remains unangered, the latter 
protects the former (from passing away). But ¡if both get angry, the anger of one 
will become the condition for the anger of the other, and both will pass away with 
their harems weeping. This is a fixed law (dhammnaia). (AENV p. 160) 


Their mutually reinforcing anger reaches such intensity that it consumes the heart-base 


(hadayaoatthu) and destroys their “extremely delicate material body. 


zr533 


The devas of this and all higher realms ariseềẳ by way of “spontaneous 


birth” (opapaHikayonri) appearing fully formed, in many cases sitting in the lap of a 


“parent“ deva (SN-a 2:1). Although they do not reproduce sexually, sexuality is 


definitely a part of life ¡in the sensual heavens. While we do not find this matter 
elaborated in the Pali sources, the Ablhidharmakoán tells us that the devas of the 


Catumaharajika and Tãvatimsa realms couple with one another ¡in the manner of 


humans, except that the male does not emit semen, only “wind.” The force of desire is 





532. DN 1, BhikkhU Bodhi trans. Net p. 67-68. 


533. Bodhi, Net p. 161, quoted from the sub-commentary. 
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lessened as one moves up through the heavens, and the relations between the sexes 
increasingly refined. The Yama devas do not engage in penetrative sex, but only 
embrace, the Tusita devas hold hands, the Nimmãnarati smile at one another, and the 


Paranimmitavasavatti devas satisfy their desire merely by gazing upon one another.”° 


Two very important beings who are reckoned among the Catumaharajika devas are 
Sũriya and Candimaä, the devas of the sun and the moon. These celestial bodies were 
conceived to be the ơimãnas of those devas. (A øimãna is the magical dwelling place of a 
deva or other non-human being. lt is usually translated as “mansion” but they are also 
mobile, able to travel through the air at the deva/s will, so in some contexts “chariot” 
works as well). The sun is fifty /ojãnas in extent and the moon forty-nine. Sũriya dwells 
within the sun and guides its travels throuph the sky, as does Candima within the 
moon. The sun is made of crystal (phalika, which might also mean quartz) and the moon 
of silver."”” The names Candimaä and Sũriya may refer either to the devas, or to the 
celestial bodies which are their homes, and when it is necessary to distinguish between 
the two the epithet đeuapwuffo is appended to the name of the deva: Sũriyadevaputto or 
Candimaädevaputto. Like other important devas, Sũriya and Candima do not dwell 


alone in their ơmãnas, but have a suite of attendant devas (paricãrakadeoatä) (SN-t 2:10). 


From time to time, either the sun or the moon is seized by the monstrous asura Rahu, 
who is jealous of their brilliance, causing what we know as an eclipse. He may just 
cover them partially with his hand or tongue, or he might take them whole into his 
mouth, swelling out his cheeks. At such times, the devas dwelling ¡in the celestial 
0imñnas feel as if they suddenly had been plunged into a dark hell realm, and are seized 
with fear for their lives. Rahu, however, is unable to obstruct their progress for long 
because the motion of these bodies ¡is determined by the laws of kamma 
(kammarriyãmasiddho), which no being can overcome. If he did not release them, his head 


would burst open or he would be dragged along and fung down.” 


534. AK 3:5, p. 465. This doctrine was known to the Pali commentators, but rejected see DN-a 33 and the 


section on the Paranimittavasavatti Devas § 3:5,32 for a discussion. 
535. DN-a 27, commentary to the Aeaffin Sutta. 


536. 5N 2:9 & SN 2:10 and commentary. See also BhikkhUu Bodhi, CDB, note 158 on p. 388. 
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It appears, however, that Sũriya and Candima themselves can, on occasion, alter their 


natural course: 


Pandita was a young sữmaera (novice-monk) and a student of Sariputta. While on 
alms-round with his teacher, on the eiphth day after his ordination, 
Panditasamenera saw, as they progressed through the village, a number of 
workmen engaged ¡n their tasks. Being wise beyond his years, the sight turned his 
young mind towards the Dhamma. “If farmers can channel water to go where they 
wish, if fletchers can shape stone into arrow-heads and wheel-wrights fashion 


wood into wagon-wheels, why cannot I shape the mind?” 


Earnestly, he sought permission from Sãriputta to return to his hut and continue 
with his meditation. Sãriputta gave his blessing and promised to bring the lad a 
little food. 


Panditasamenera made rapid progress in his meditation, and before the morning 
was out had attained the first three fruits.”” The Buddha knew this by his psychic 
power, and so did the devas who set up a guard on the monastery grounds so that 
the sãmareras meditation would not be disturbed by so much as the sound of a 


falling leaf. 


When Sãriputta returned from alms-round with some food for the snenera, the 
Buddha engaged him in conversation to delay him and leave Pandita undisturbed. 
The young sZmeera was able to complete his inner work and attained to 


arahantship.”” 


However, it was now close to noon and the time for eating had nearly passed.””” To 
save the lad from go¡ing hungry, Sũriya and Candima stopped the progress of their 
oimaãnas throuph the sky, and did not allow noon to arrive until after Pandita had 
finished his meal. (Dhp-a 6,:5) 





537. There are four stages of awakening, often called phalã (“fruits”). 
538. The fourth and final stage of awakening. 


539. Bhikkhus and sãmeneras must finish their meals before solar noon. 
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We are also told that both Sũriya and Candimaä are sofãpannas (stream-enterers), having 


attained that state upon hearing the preaching of the Mahñsamaa Sutta (SN-a 2:10). 


Pajjuna is a Catumaharajika deva who rules over the wind and rain. He ¡is called the 
king of the øassa0alãhaka devas, (6SN-a 1:39) the sky-dwelling devas of the weather. He 
sends the rain-clouds out of compassion for those beings that live dependent on rainfall 
(Th 1:1,1). When he attended the great assembly of devas (ahñsamaya) who came to see 
the Buddha it is said that he “came thundering.””” He has a daughter named Kokanadã 
who once went to pay her respects to the Buddha (SN 1:39). 


Manimekhalä (her name means “jewelled girdle”) is Catumaharajika đeøï of the sea. 
She was appointed by the Four Great Kings to save righteous people who were 
shipwrecked from drowning. lt appears, however, that she is somewhat nepligent of her 
duties. She features in two jJãtaka stories, and in both cases she was not immediately 
aware that such a person had been lost at sea, being distracted from her watch by the 
enjoyment of her deva pleasures (điPbasanpatim anubhaoanfiyä). In both stories, she 
only comes to the unfortunate sailor“s rescue after seven days when they are close to 
death. In one case she creates a magical ship laden with treasures for the drowning man 
to sail home in (Jat 442). In the other case, she cradles him in her bosom and carries him 
throuph the air back to JambudTpa: “thrilled by the divine touch” (đibbaphassena phuttho) 


he falls into a swoon and awakens back in his home country (Jat 539). 





540. DN-a 20. “Came thundering” = thana/anto ñeato. 
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3:55:99 TAVATIMSA REALM OF THE THIRTY-THREE 


Tãvatimsa ¡s the second of the sensual saeeas, and the highest realm still in contact with 
the earth. It ¡is located at the peak of Mt Sineru, 84,000 1/ojana above “sea-level” (Vism 
7.42). The name TZuafimsø is a variant form of the numeral “thirty-three7”"! and refers to 
the thirty-three chief devas of this realm, which form a kind of governing council of the 
world. The idea of there being thirty-three chief gods was a common Indo-Aryan 
heritage, and ¡s also found in Vedic and Zoroastrian sources (PED) Loosely speaking, 


this is the realm that is the Indian equivalent to Olympus or Valhalla, 


Nowhere can we find a definitive list of the Thirty-Three, although we are told that the 
first four seats in their council chamber were occupied by Sakka, Pajãpati, Varuna and 
Isãna (SN-a 11:3). Other devas mentioned by name who are likely to be included in that 
number are Soma, Yasa, Venhu, Vissakamma and perhaps Sujã, the chief queen of Sakka 
and Matali, the charioteer of the gods, if females and øandhabbas are allowed to be 


1ncluded. 


However, it seems unlikely that any đeøï (female devas) are to be considered among the 


numbser of the Thirty-Three, given the Jãtaka story which relates their origin: 


Atone time the Bodhisatta came to birth as a boy in a great family ¡n the village of 
Macala, in the kingdom of Magadha. He was given the name of Magha. There were 
thirty-three families ¡n that village, and when Magha had grown to manhood, all 
the principal men became his fast friends and under his influence strictly kept the 


five precepts and performed meritorious deeds. 


They would go forth each day, every man carrying a tool, and repair the roads, dig 
wells and bưuild rest-houses for travellers. After a while, the villaøe headman grew 
uneasy as the moral influence of the thirty-three companions undermined his 
revenue from the sale of liquor and from the collection of fines from wrong-doers. 


He decided to make a false accusation of banditry against them. 


The king ordered that the companions were to be trampled to death by the royal 


elephants. But because of the force of their merit, the elephants refused to harm 





541. PED. The regular form is fetfrnsa. 
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them. The king asked them what magic spell (manfa) they had, and Magha told 
them their magic was the five precepts. The king was pleased with them, released 


them and gave them great wealth. 


The companions could now undertake even more magnificent acts of merit and 
đecided to bưild a large hall (sZlz) at the cross-roads. As the companions had by 
this time abandoned all đesire for women (nãtusãmesu pana 0isatacchandatña) they 
refused to let any woman share in their meritorilous works. However, there were 
four women in Magha“s house, Sudhamma, Cittã, Nanđã and Sujã and of these, the 


first three wanted very much to share in the merit of the good works. 


To accomplish this, Sudhamma resorted to a ruse. She paid a carpenter to build a 
pinnacle (ka#—ikñ) and she put it away in the house. When the great hall was nearly 
complete, Magha was unable to obtain a pinnacle to complete the project and the 
carpenter told him there was no suitable wood to be had. Sudhamma brought her 
pinnacle forth, and offered it on condition that the women be allowed to share in 


the merit. Magha was reluctant at first, but at last relented. 


So the lady Sudhamma contributed the pinnacle, Cittã had a pleasure grove 
(uyyãna) planted and Nandđã saw to the digging of a water-tank. Sujã did nothing at 
all. 


When ¡in due time, all of these passed away, Magha was reborn as Sakka and 
topether with his boon companions became the devas of the Thirty-Three 
(Taoatimsa). The ladies Sudhammä, Cittã and Nandã were reborn as hand-maidens 
(pãdaparicarikñ) of Sakka but Suja, who had given nothing at all, came to birth as a 


crane in a forest lake. 


The devas of the Tãvatimsa realm have a lifespan of one thousand celestial years 


(dibbñni samuaccharami), and since one day ¡n their realm is equal to one hundred human 


years ¡in length, and the celestial year is reckoned at three hundred and sixty such days, 


this makes their life-span, in human terms, thirty-six million years (AN 3:71, Eng. AN 


3:70). The natural size of their bodies is given as three gZøwfas, i.e. probably about eight 





542. Jat 31—Kũlavaka Jãtaka. 
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km,in height.”8 





543. There is a stock phrase used to indicate someone being reborn in this realm, f/eñouto atftabhñuo 
nibbatfi, see the Devatãsamyuttam of the Sørnyutta N¡ikñụa, passim. There are four øgãvutas in a /0jama. 
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3:5:10 PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF TAVATIMSA 


The devas of Tavatimsa dwell in a beautiful city made of gold, jewels and other 
precious materials. This city was said to have arisen by the power of the kamma made 


by Magha and his companions building the great hall.”*° 


This city ¡s ten-thousand ø7ana from the eastern gate to the western gate, and the same 
from north to south. It has two thousand gates in all, and is adorned with many parks 
and ponds. In the center ¡is the mighty Palace of Victory (0ejayanto nãma pñsñdo), seven 
hundred 0ojana hiph, made of the seven precious things.”” It is adorned with a standard 


(dhaja) of three-hundred additional 1/ojama. 


Ơn golden staffs are standards of Jjewel; on Jewel staffs are standards of gold. Ôn 
staffs of coral are standards of pearl; on staffs of pearl are standards of coral. There 
are staffs made of the seven precious things bearing standards of the seven 
precious things, and ¡in the middle of these ¡is the three-hundred yøjzz high 
standard, made of the seven precious things. The whole palace thus is one- 


thousand 1/ojana in height. 


5 three hundred 1/ojzna 


In the city there is also a great tree, koơilãra pãricchattaka, 
around. At the foot of the tree, there is a stone slab sixty ojama long, fifty ojana 
wide and fifteen 1/o/ana thick. This slab is the rose-coloured throne of Sakka, king of 
the devas, the pa#q#ukambalñsana. When he sits upon it, he sinks to the depth of half 


his body, when he stands it returns to its previous shape. (Dhp-a 2:7) 


Other texts mention decorated gateways ¡in the encircling wall, which is made of the 
seven precious things and is sixty 1/oƒana thick, and a great hiph-street, sixty 1/o/aua wide 
and paved with gold (Jat 544, Eng. 542) The chief gate-way ¡is called 
C¡Hakitadoarakotthakñ (possible translation: the “Beautiful Mountain Guarded Door”) 


and it is guarded by statues of Inda (Sakka in his war-like manifestation) who stand 





544. Sñlñua nissandena Dhp-a 2.7. 
545. Satfaratam, 1.e. gold, silver, pearls, rubies, lapis-lazuli, coral and diamond, ref. PED. 


546. Identified by the PED with the Coral Tree, Erytlmia Indica. 
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there “like tigers” (Jãt 541). 


Prominent among the features of Tãvatimsa are the many pleasure parks and gardens. 
The chief of these ¡is the Nandanavana, “The Grove of Delight.” It is adorned with 
various lovely trees and ponds, and features a Nandana Lake (Jat 220). The 
Nandanavana is always thronged with đeøafãs and their retinues of accharas”” who 
come to enjoy themselves. We hear of festival days (sszøadioasa) when the devas 
congregate here to make merry (Vv-a 1). A typical story, one among many ¡in the 
VimaãnauaHhu, is of a woman who made an offering of flowers to the Buddha and 
afterwards was reborn as a female deva who would spend her time singing, dancing, 
gathering garlands of Paricchaiaka blossoms and generally playing ¡in the 
Nanadanavana, surrounded by a retnue of one thousand accharZs. The verses 


describing her blissful existence speak of her dancing: 
While you are dancing with all your limbs in every way, deva- 


like sounds (đ/bbä sadää) stream forth, delightful to hear. 


While you are dancing with all your limbs in every way, deva- 
like scents (đibbã gandhä) are wafted around, sweet scents, 
delightful.... 


And the perfume of those sweet-scented, delightful garlands on 


your head blows ¡in all directions, like the afJñsaka tree. 


You breathe that sweet scent, you see unearthly beauty (ripamn 


qtnãnusarn—lit. non-human forms), đeuatä."?3 


As the most delightful place in the Tãvatimsa realm, itself the hiphest of the realms 
connected to the earth, Nandanavana ¡is considered the epitome of sensual pleasure. 


When an earthly garden is given the highest praise, it is compared to Nandanavana.”? 


547. acchñra. Commonly translated as “celestial nymph”, these are the wondrously beautiful dancing girls 
who entertain the devas, see § 3:5,11. 


548. Vv, 38.I.B. Horner trans. 


549. See for ex. Jãt 525 and 542 (eng. 546). 
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In the Samyutta Nikãya we hear of a newly arisen deva, overwhelmed by the đdelightful 
experience of all five senses, exclaiming. “He does not know bliss who has not seen 
Nandanavana!“ (For this, he ¡is rebuked by a wiser deva who reminds him that all 
compounded things are subject to destruction and that the highest bliss ¡s the stilling of 
formations) (SN 1:11). 


So delightful is Nandanavana that it is here where devas choose to go at the end of their 
life-spans. Not only does the fear of death dissolve “like a saow-ball,” (SN-a 1:11) under 
the spell of Nandanavana“s divine beauty, but it ¡is believed among them that a deva 
who đies here will take a fortunate rebirth."”U Not only Tãvatimsa but every saeeø has its 
own Nandanavana, and it is, for instance, from the Nandanavana in Tusita that the 
Bodhisatta passed away before taking his fnal human birth as Siddhattha Gotama, who 
became the Buddha (ibid .). 


Three other gardens of Tãvatimsa are named ¡n the texts. Cittalatävana was made 
manifest by the kamma of Cittã, one of Magha“s four wives. She had planted a lovely 
garden with many varieties of trees and flowering vines to adorn the great hall built by 
Magha and his companions. She herself was reborn as one of Sakka“s hand-maidens 
(pãdaparicarikñ) (Jat 31). The Cittalatäavana was best known for its great abundance of 
flowering vines (“vine” is Í2fZ in Pali). It is so beautiful that the radiance of the devas 
who visit it is dimmed by comparison (Vv-a 37). Here grows the sđuaf7 creeper, which 
flowers only once in a thousand years. An intoxicating drink ¡is made from the fruit 
which causes the drinker to lie in a pleasant stupor upon his divan for four months (Jãt 
380). The Phãrusakavana ¡is named for the ãrsaka berry which grows there. This is 
identified as the Grerơia Asiaticn plant,”” and is used to make a more wholesome and 
refreshing drink (Vin Mv 6). The Missikävana ¡is not described ¡in any đetail, but the 


name means loosely either “Grove of Many Kinds.” or “Grove of Bodily Union.”””° 


A very important feature of Tãvatimsa ¡is the Sudhamma Hall—the full name ¡s 
Sudhammiadeuasabham (lit. “Good Dhamma Deva Hall“}—where the Thirty-Three meet 





550. Jataka Nidãnakathã. 
551. See “Book of the Discipline”, Horner, note 6 on p. 339. 


552. The latter is the definition given ¡in the PED. Perhaps a place for romantic trysts? 
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in assembly. Its dimensions are variously given as five-hundred (at 31) or nine-hundred 
(Dhp-a 2:7) 1/ojana. Perhaps one number refers to its heipht, and the other to its extent, 
althouph this is not made clear. The Sudhamma Hall ¡s said to be the most delightful 
structure in the world, and it is a common saying “even nowadays“” (yZuaƒjatan3) to say 
of any beautiful building that ¡it ¡s “like the Sudhamma Hall.” There, unđer a 107414 
wide white parasol sits Sakka, lord of the devas (đeøuãnamindo) upon a golden couch, 


ruling over devas and humans (deuamanwssñnam kaHtabbakiccãmi karofi) (Dhp-a 2:7). 


There are four occasions for the meetings of the devas: the beginning and end of the 
øassa, (the “rains retreat“ of the monastic order), for the teaching of Dhamma or for the 
blossom festival (paricchattakakilãnubhauana)."” At the beginning of the øassa, the full 
moon of the month of Äsã|ha (rouphly, July), the devas investigate where on earth 
various communities of bhikkhus will be staying for the rains, and organize their 
protection (DN-a 18). 


In two related suttas of the DIgha Nikãya (DN 18 & 19) we have a description of such an 
assembly taking place at the beginning of the øassa. There are said to be a great many 
assembled devas, including all of the Thirty-Three and the Four Great Kings together 
with their own attendant devas. King Dhatarattha of the East sits in the east, facing west 
and likewise with the other three Great Kings, each in his own place which implies a 
circular arrangement for the whole. It ¡is said that those devas, newly arrived in 
Tavatimsa, who have lived the lived the holy life under the Buddha, have a greater 
splendour (afirocanfi 0annena) than the others. The devas of the Thirty-Three discussed 
the matters at hand (the protection of bhikkhus on earth, according to the commentary) 
and gave their instructions to the Four Great Kings, who for this purpose stood 
unmoving beside their seats. This procedure demonstrates the way of governance of the 
devas: the decision-making is done collectively by the Thirty-Three under the kingship 
of£ Sakka and the discussion is witnessed by a greater assembly of lesser devas. The 
implementation of the đecision ¡s then entrusted to the Four Great Kings, who work the 


will of the devas in the human reaÌm. 





553. Described in the section on the Great Trees in § 1:14. 
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Then there occurred a visitation by a mahãbrahmñ"”" named Sanankumarä. This episode 
has many ¡interesting aspects which reveal details about relations between the various 
realms. At the outset all that is seen by the assembled devas is a “glorious 
radiance” („|ãro đÏoko) coming from the north. The devas are unable to perceive the 
brahmaä in his natural form, it is “beyond the range of their vision.”””” To be seen by the 
devas, Sanankumarã was obliged to assume a coarser form; on this occasion he 


"6 and remained 


transformed himself into the appearance of the eandhabba Pañcasikha, 
hovering in space seated in a cross-legged posture. He chose this form because 
Pañcasikha is “dear to all the devas” (kira sabbadeuatä attabhñuam 1namayanfi) (DN-a 18). 
Sanankumarä performed one additional transformation and multiplied his body thirty- 
three times and sat down beside each of the great devas on their divans, causing each to 


think the brahma was addressing him alone (DN 18). 


It is a general rule that a being who wishes to manifest in a lower realm must assume a 
coarser form suitable to that realm to be visible to its inhabitants. This ¡is implied in 
many instances of devas appearing ¡in the human sphere. For instance, when the devas 
of Tavatimsa come to visit the Buddha on one occasion, the villagers nearby perceive 
only a terrifying brilliant light and imagine that the mountaintop ¡is aflame (DN 21). 
Likewise, in Sakkas many visitations to humans, he always takes on an earthly form, 
usually of a brahmin. This may be in part for purposes of disguise, as he seems to prefer 
to do his work incognito, but at least a couple of instances may be cited which indicate 
that such a form ¡is necessary ¡in order to be seen at all. In Jataka 347 a yakkha attempts 
to smite the Bodhisatta, but is stopped by Sakka. The yakkha, but not Sakka, is seen by 
the Bodhisatta. In Jataka 194 Sakka is said specifcally to “assume a visible 
form“ (đissamaãnakasarra) in order to be seen. The exception to this rule ¡s that the 
Buddha and others who have developed the “divine eye“ faculty (đ/bbacakkhu) are able 


to perceive beings invisible to others.""” 





554. A being from a much higher realm, see § 3:6,7. 
555. DN-a18—so deoãnøợ cakkhussa ñpñthe sambhaoanTuo pattabbo na hot. 
556. See the section on Gandhabbas § 3:5,22. 


557. Vism 13.72. See also the story previously cited from Udãna 4: 4, where Moggallãna ¡is able to see a 
yakkha but Sãriputta cannot. 
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3:5:11 ACCHARAÄAS CELESTIAL NYMPHS 


There are often references to devas in the sensual heavens being endowed with the “five 
cords of divine sense-pleasure“ (dibbä pafïca kãmasunä). Beautiful gardens full of flowers 
and blossoming trees, and an ambience full of music and dance, have already been 
referred too, but this makes up only a portion of the devas” pleasures. Firstly, we may 
mention that the devas themselves are often described as of “extremely pleasant 
appearance.”?Š They are also said to be radiant, with a glorious brilliance which is 
compared to the morning star, (Vv-a 9) or even to the sun and moon (Vv-a 30). They 
wear the finest cloth and are gorgeously adorned with gold, jewelled ornaments, and 
especially flower-garlands.”” Male devas always appear to be twenty years old, female 
ones to be sixteen (DN-a 14). 


Especially beautiful are the ubiquitous accharäãs, (Sanskrit apsara) usually translated as 
“nymphs.” The accharãs are a class of minor female devas whose erotic charms form one 
of the principal delights of Tavatimsa. The loveliness of the accharãs was proverbial, and 
it is common ¡in the texts to hear the beauty of a human woman praised by saying that 
she was “just like a đivine nymph.”*? Besides the natural beauty of their form, like the 
other devas they are often said to be radiant and sometimes compared to the star 
Osadhi.°! The accharZs are always adorned with finery and jewels, and are skilled in the 


arts of music and dance. 


Very frequently accharZs are described with the adjective kakutapada, usually translated 
as “dove-footed.” This has led to some representations in later Buddhist art of beautiful 
female forms with bird-like talons instead of feet. This does not seem to have been the 


Original intention of the word, and would, it seems rather spơil their erotic charm! “2 





558. Abhikkantaoarmad. Thịs phrase is common for instance in the Devasamyutta of the SN. It is translated 
by BhikkhU Bodhi as, “of stunning beauty “. 


559. See Vv-a passim, ex. 1. 3. 2. 
560. Deuaccharapa tibhñsñ see for example Jãt 132, 152, 327, 387 among many others. 
561. See for instance Jãt 523 quoted below. This star is likely Venus or possibly Sirius. 


562. It is also possible that these images have simply been misidentified and were supposed to be kira. 
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Kakutapada probably referred to the colour or perhaps the softness of their feet. There 
is a passage in the commentary to the Suffarripata which says that they were all disciples 
of Kassapa Buddha and had given him an offering of oil to anoint the feet, and hence 
were eventually reborn as “dove-footed” (Sn-a 1: 12). This seems a contrived 
explanation, given the vast numbers of øccharñs found in Tãvatimsa, (Sakka“s retinue 
alone constitutes twenty-five millions) and ¡it may be that the phrase seemed odd 
already at the time the commentaries were composed. The adjective 1tself is a rare one; 
according to the PED, the word kakuzfz occurs only ¡in this compound, never 


independently. 


In a Jãtaka story there is a long verse passage in praise of the beauty of the accharã 


Alambusä: 


The ascetic Isinihga was so advanced ¡in his practice of sense-restraint that Sakka 
became afraid that he would accumulate enough merit to replace him on the 
throne of Tãvatimsa, so the King of the Devas decided to send the accharã 
Alambusa to tempt him. Sakka remarks that while the Nandana Grove is full of 
lovely accharZs, none has Alambusã“s skill in knowing how to entice a man. When 
the hapless Isininga saw her approaching his hermitage, he spoke aloud a long 


plaintive series Of verses: 
“Who ïs this, radiant like lightning or the healing star? 
Adđorned with bracelets and earrings? 
With complexion like the sun, and scent of sandalwood. 


With her well-formed thighs of great enchantment, who is this 


woman lovely to behold? 
Your waist tender and pure, your feet firmly planted, 
Your gait is sensuous, you overthrow my mindl 
Tapering are your thighs, like an elephanfs trunk. 


Smooth are your buttocks, like a dicing board. 
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Like the petals of a lotus, your navel is pleasantly shaped, 
Adorned with dark markings, it is seen from afar. 


Twin breasts, milky and firm, like pumpkin halves without 
stalks. 


Long is your neck, with shell-like markings, like an antelope“s. 
Lovely are your lips and your tongue. 


Your upper and your lower teeth are well-polished with tooth- 
stick, 


Both gums are flawless, your teeth are pure. 


Dark as liquorice berries are the marking around your big, wide 


beautiful eyes. 
Not too long and neatly bound with golden pins, 


Your hair has the fragrance of sandal-wood.” 


With her feminine cunning (/mãwãkusalata/a) Alambusa knew that iÍ she 
remained standing there the seer would never approach her, so she pretended to 
flee from him, and he chased and easily caupht her. Isininga lay enchanted ¡in 
Alambusä⁄s lovely arms for three years, the time passing as if it were but a single 


moment, until at last he awoke to the shock and the shame of having violated his 


The detail of their embrace lasting three years, but seeming like a moment, is significant 
in that we have once more an indication of the strange and dream-like quality of these 


realms, and of the fluid nature of time. It must be noted, in Alambusã's defence, that she 


563. Jãt 523. The translation does not convey some of the complex word-play ¡in the original which 
requires the aid of the commentary to decipher. For instance, the reference to her tongue is to “the place 


of the fourth consciousness” (cafutthamanasannibhä). The commentary also helpfully informs us that 


besides being round, Alambusä's buttocks were vast (øisđl4)! 
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was very reluctant to take on this assignment, protesting to Sakka that to seduce a seer 
would be terrible kamma, and afterward she asked him for the boon of never being 


required to do the same again (Jat 523). 


Isininga was not the only human to fall into woe throuph the charms of the accharñs: 
after once getting a glimpse of them, the householder Sujatä, wasted away with such 


hopeless passion that he died of starvation (Jat 537). 


The most well-known episode involving the øccharãs may be the story of the bhikkhu 
Nanda, a half-brother of the Buddha. Among other interesting details, it emphasizes the 


beauty of the accharZs by way of comparison. Ït occurs in several places in the texts.“° 


Before ordaining as a bhikkhu, the venerable Nanda had been engaged to the most 
beautiful girl in the Sakyan land. The last time he saw his fiancée, she had been 
standing in the door-way combing her hair as she asked him to return to her soon. 
Nanda“s decision to take the robe was a sudden one, made out of deference for the 
Buddha, and he began to regret it, as he could not get the image of his beloved 


standing ¡in that doorway out of his mind. 


The Buddha, knowing the trouble Nanda was having living the holy life, invited 
him to take his hand and by supernormal power, the Buddha together with Nanda 
flew through the air to Tãvatimsa on the top of Mount Sineru. On their way 
throuph the Himava, they passed over a region devastated by forest-fire. There 
they saw a pitiful, half-scorched she-monkey clinging forlornly to a branch. The 
Buddha asked Nanda to take note of this. 


Having arrived in due course at Sakka“s throne in Tãvatimsa, the king of the devas 
came together with a retinue of five-hundred øaccharZs to pay respects to the 
Buddha. The Buddha asked Nanda which was prettiest, his Sakyan fiancée or the 
dove-footed øccharZs of Tãvatimsa? Nanda replied without hesitaton that 
compared to these nymphs, his former beloved was no different than the burnt 
monkey of the Himava. The Buddha replied that should Nanda continue diligently 


with his practice, after death he would be reborn as a deva in Tãvatimsa and have 





564. The Therasathn, LIdãna, Dhammnpada, and Jatakas all have versions of it. 
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fve-hundred zccharãs of his own. 


The bhikkhu Nanda began to practice with more diligence, but his fellow monks 
đisparaged him. “This bhikkhu Nanda follows the holy life for the sake of desire 
for accharasl He follows the way of the hired servant, the way of the merchant 
(bhatakaoada ca upakkitakauñda).” Hearing this, Nanda became ashamed and at last 
undertook the holy life in real earnest. After some time he achieved the goal of the 


practice and became an arahant. 


Nanda went to pay his respects to the Buddha and to release him from his promise 
O£ accharãs. The Buddha replied that he was freed from his promise as soon 
as Nanda had freed his mind from grasping. (Ud 3:2 & Jat 182) 


This story illustrates nicely the increasing refinement of the pleasures in the higher 
realms. While looking down from the height of resplendent Tãvatimsa, one sees no 
difference between a burnt she-monkey and the most beautiful of the Sakyan maidens, a 
race renowned for its beautiful women. Furthermore, this story offers an important 
reminder that even the most refned pleasures of the devas are conditioned, 
impermanent, and ultimately empty. Indeed, while the she-monkey, the Sakyan maiden, 
and the nymph were once seen respectively as burnt, beautiful and divinely 
resplendent, for one who has realized the unconditioned, there ¡is no longer any 


đifference between theml 


Few are the human males who can resist the lure of the heavenly accharas. We do meet 


one such steadfast individual in the following story from the Samq/uHfa Comnmentar: 


Forgetting the middle path, a certain bhikkhu became overly zealous in his 
practice, neglecting to eat and sleep until ¡it undermined his bodily health. Racked 
by severe pains, he continued to do his walking meditation until at last he fell over 
dead. 


He was immediately reborn as a deva ¡in the Tãvatimsa heaven, standing ¡in the 
doorway of a gorgeously decorated øimãna. Inside were one thousand accharñs 
playing musical instruments. They beckoned him to come inside and partake of 
heavenly enjoyment. The new deva, however, did not understand that he had đied. 


He looked at the lovely nymphs with the perception of a sa and felt ashamed. 
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He hung his head and tried to pull the fne cloth of his deva garments over his 


shoulders, like a monk”s rag-robe. 


Seeing this gesture, the øccharñs understood his mind, and brought him a full- 
length mirror. “Seel You are now a deva. The time for a bhikkhư⁄s practice is 
finished, now is the time to enjoy heavenly delight.” The deva, understanding at 
last, was appalled. “It ¡is not for the sake of sense pleasure that Ï was practising 


I7 


Dhamma, but for the sake of the supreme release of ?ibbãna 


Instead of entering ¡into the øinãma, the deva descended to earth and approached 
the Buddha, followed by his retinue of accharäs. He spoke this verse before the 
Buddha: 


“Resounding with a host of nymphs, (accharasan) 
Haunted by a host of demonsl (pisãcaeaa) 


This grove ¡is to be called “Deluding” (mohana instead of 


nandann) 


How does one escape from ¡t?”” 


What is the condition of life for the accharas themselves? ]t ¡is certainly considered a 


happy rebirth, if not a very elevated one, more or less the female equivalent of the 


sandhabbas. The term accharñ may indicate more a social class among the devas rather 


than a separate race of being. The several distinct words used to refer to female 
inhabitants of the heavenly worlds, đeøï, deoadltu (lit. “daughter of the gods), and 


accharñ are used somewhat interchangeably, to which must be added the gender neutral 


word đeøata. The Samt/uita Commenfary says explicitly that accharñ is another name for 


deoadhiti."5 In one place, Sakkas own dđaughter, the đeøï HirT, is referred to as an 





565. SN 1:46. The story is from the commentary, the verse ¡is Bhikkhu Bodhi's translation of the Samyutta, 
CDB, p.122. 


566. SN-a 1:11.Commentary to the Nanrdana SufHa. 
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acchara.""” The distinction between đeøafã and accharã is especially blurred in one story, 
the GwfHilaoimama, (Vv-a 33) where a female being addressed as đeøatfã is said to have 
been reborn as an attendant of Sakka, with her own retinue of øccharzs. At one point in 
the verses, she declares “A nymph am I, who can assume any form at will, the most 
ølorious of a thousand nymphs. Behold the fruition of my merit.””Ở Once again we find 


that the distinction between the various kinds of beings is not always clear-cut. 


This said we most often hear of accharas constituting the retinues of more senior devas. 
It should be noted that not only male devas enjoy this privilege. There are several 
examples in the Vimanaoatthu of female đeøïs possessed of their own øimãnas and 
retinues, typically of one thousand øccharäs.”"” In one place we are told of a female đe0afã 
who was “served by many and various males and females7 (zmekaciam 
nnaranäriseoitam).””° The same chapter goes on to say that the chief đeoafZ is surrounded 
by nymphs who “dance, sing and enjoy themselves.“ (pamodayanfi) Ït would seem that ¡f 
the accharñs are indeed subservient to the higher devas, they are not unhappy with their 
lot, nor do they always take a passive role. At one time Sakka“s accharZs begged him to 
fetch a famous human musician from earth, and the king of the devas meekly complied 
with their request (Jat 243). 


There are a few references to øccharñs living independently. Jataka 541 mentions five 
hundred accharas “clever in song and dance“ living in their own mansion. Then there is 
this curious passage from the Majjhima Nikãya which does not fit very well into the 


context of the verses preceding or following it: 


In the middle of the ocean 
There are mansions aeon-lasting, 


Sapphire-shining, fiery-gleaming 


567. Jãt 535. But this may be a poetic trope. 
568. Horner's translation, Mnor Antholosies IV, p. 67. 
569. Vv-a passim. The first chapter in the collection is typical in this regard. 


570. Vv-a 11—the commentary explains this means that she has đeoadts and deuapuftas as servants. 
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With a clear translucent lustre, 
Where iridescent sea-nymphs dance 


In complex, intricate rhythms.”” 


There are also, especially in the later sources, mention of female devas who belong to 
grades lower than the accharñs properly so-called. In some places, Sakka“s retinue is said 
to consist of twenty-five millions (or two-and-a-half kot) of accharaäs,”” but elsewhere 
this is said to consist of twenty-five millions of par/carikđ (translated as “hand-maidens”) 


and five-hundred accharñs, implying a higher status for the latter (Jat 182). 


Among the various sense pleasures of Tãvatimsa, music and dance are frequently 
mentioned. One of the female devas in the Vữnanauattu describes how she is woken 
from her sleep ¡in the morning by sixty thousand musical instruments. There follows a 
list of the names of some of the instruments composing this celestial orchestra, but we 


đo not have any more information about them.” 


EFor the accharZs and other devas, dancing seems to be a favourite pastime. This is aided 
by one of the favourite drinks of the devas, tadhumadzua, which ¡is said to induce 
suppleness for the đance (Vv-a 50). Since the Pali word ?ađ means “honey“” this may 
be a kind of mead. The food of the devas is sudhãbhoƒama, often translated as “ambrosia.” 
SudhaãbhoJana probably has a liquid or loose texture, because it ¡is served in a cup. Ït is 
described as being white, pure and sweet-smelling and the consumption of it is said to 


conquer many defilements (Jat 535). 


571. MN 50, Bhikkhu Bodhi's translation, MLDB, p. 436. 
572. See for one example Jãt 535. 


573. Vv-a 18. It is even unclear whether the names are meant to represent musical instruments or 


musicians, although the commentary prefers the former explanation. 
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3:5:12 VIMANAS 


A dwelling place of a đeva is called a øimãna, commonly translated as “mansion.”"”* The 
nature of a ønñna is most thoroughly developed ¡in one small book of the Khuddaka 
Nikñwa, the Vimanauatthu. The canonical book is, like the Jatakas and the Dhammapada, 
a collection in verse to which prose stories have been appended by the commentators. 
The verses and stories take the form of morality lessons and mostly follow a fixed 
pattern. First, the glory and happiness of a deva is described and this ¡s followed by a 
description of the kamma done in his or her previous human existence which merited 
this divine reward. In the course of this text we have many đescriptions of øữnãnas and 


can discern something of their form and nature. 


Vimãnas vary greatly in detail from one another, and these differences depend on the 
degree of merit made by the deva. They are usually described ¡in extravagant fashion as 
being brilliantly luminous, made of preclous substances; most often gold is mentioned, 
but gems and lapis-lazuli”” are also commonly found, and they are often surrounded 
by parks, groves and lotus ponds. The interior may include multiple rooms and storeys, 
furnishings such as divans, many musicians and dancers (eandhabbas and accharñs) and 


sometimes song-birds."” 


The following example, one of the more đetailed ¡n the collection, is quite typical: 


©n a mound of gold sits a ømãna entirely radiant, 
Covered by a golden net, full of tinkling bells, 
Eight-sided pillars, very well made, all of lapis-lazuli. 


The trim ¡is adorned with the seven precious things: 


574. The dwelling places of other beings such as yakkhas and even petas are also sometimes referred to as 


vimãnas, but we are here concerned only with those of the devas of Tavatimsa. 
575. Ve|uri/a, which might also mean beryl. 


576. All these đetails are found in multiple places in the Vv-a. 
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Lapis-lazuli, øold, crystal and silver 

Caf/s eye Jewels and rubies. 

On the delightful mosaic floor no dust settles ever, 

Yellow beams support the roof 

Four stair-cases are there, one in each dđirection, 

The many jewelled inner-chambers are brilliant as the sun. 
Eour railings are there, dividing the space in a measured way. 


It shines forth brilliantly in all four directions. (Vv-a 78) 


Sometimes the size of the øimãna is given, and although this varies somewhat, by far the 
most common is twelve 1/ojana. While this may seem huge, it should be recalled that the 
devas themselves are said to be three ø@zøwfas (three-quarters Of a 1/0/43) in size. 
Reduced to a human scale, this would make the ønãna perhaps one hundred feet long. 
Still a large dwelling, deserving of the name “mansion”, but far from excessively so, aS 
the interior must accommodate not only the chief deva but many hundreds or even 
thousands of attendant minor devas. One thousand øccharãs 1s a very common number, 
and to this must be added the musicians. In two extreme cases, we hear of đeøïs who are 
awakened from sleep each morning by an orchestra of sixty thousand piecesl (Vv-a 18 & 
Vv-a 50) This seeming discrepancy highlights once again the magical and dream-like 
quality of these realms. Althouph the outside dimension may be only twelve o/ana, the 


interior filled with throngs of devas does not seem cramped. 


Vimñnas are not fixed to one spot but are able to travel through the air by the psychic 
power (4đ) of the owner (Vv-a 44). They are said to travel as swiftly as thought 
(manojaøam) (Vv-a 2). The devas may travel in their øữnãnas to attend festivals, to visit 
Nandana or other groves or even, on rare occasions, to the human realm. There are 
several incidents in the Vimanaoatthu of devas coming with their mansions and retinues 
to see the Buddha. ”” 





577. 5ee Vv-a 51, for a notable example. 
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Devas may nonetheless use other conveyances to travel, such as chariots (rafha). We 
have two descriptions of such marvellous chariots, (Vv-a 63 & 64) as brilliant as the sun, 
covered all over with gold, jewels and lapis-lazuli and pulled by one thousand horses. 
These steeds are described in extravagant terms as covered in jewels, tall, swift, 
powerful and obedient. Their trappings make a delightful musical sound as they course 
throuph the sky. The 7afhauimãna is seven 1ojana in size and of course comes fully 
equipped with a retinue of accharäs. We also hear of flying elephants with spacious 
pavilions on their backs. On the enormous tusks of one such elephant, there are said to 
be lotus ponds and on the lotuses øccharas whirling in dance while eandhabbas make 


music (Vv-a 41). 


The ơimãna arises as a đirect result of the kamma made by someone in the earthly realm. 
When asked how his glorious ømãna had come to be, the Catumaharajika deva SerTsaka 
replied: “I have received this pleasure not by chance arisinp, nor by ripening 
(pariaãma7am), nor địd T build it, neither was 1t a giÍt of the devas. It came Into being as 
the result of the good kamma I myself made“ (Vv-a 84). Like the devas themselves, the 
0imñna simply arises fully formed, ¡n a single moment. This may occur long before the 
death of the person on earth, the øimZna arising at the instant of some good kamma 
being made. There the ơimãna stands awaiting its owner, who after his human death is 
øreeted there joyously by his retinue of minor devas like relatives celebrating the return 
of a traveller (Dhp-a 16:9). The action taken to earn a na in Tãvatimsa may be great 
or trifling. In the stories of the Viminauatthu, sometimes it is good morality in general 
but most often a simple offering such as some water, a handful of rice or the like. Two 
factors accentuate the effect of the kamma: the quality of the recipient and the mind of 
the donor. Gifts given to arahants or to the Buddha are of very powerful effect, althouph 
gifts given to the szneha as a whole are best of all. In one story, two sisters made 
offerings: one gave to individual bhikkhus but the other gave to the szheha. The former 
was reborn into a øimãna ¡in Tãvatimsa, and the latter came to birth among the 


nimtmãnarafï devas (A saeea much higher than Tãvatimsa) (Vv-a 34). 


The mind-state of the donor is equally important for determining the efficacy of the gift. 
An aspiraton made while making the offering may result in a specific result. An 
example may cited of a woman who made an offering to Sãriputta with the mental 


determination: “By the power of this meritorious offering, may there be for me a divine 
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elephant with a splendid pavilion and seat on his back, may there be heavenly bliss and 
at all times, lotuses“ (Vv-a 5). Naturally, upon her decease she found herself in 


Tãvatimsa mounted upon an elephant: 


A beautiful đeơ, mounted on an elephant, with a bejewelled 


harness; 
Pleasing, powerful, moving swiftly through the air. 
With lotus spots, with lotus eyes, resplendent with lotuses 
His limbs lotus powdered, his trunk golden wreathed 
©n roads lotus strewn, adorned with lotuses 
The elephant treads smoothly, pleasantly, without a jolt. 
As it steps forward, there ¡s the peal of golden chimes, 
Their pleasing sound like that of the five musical instruments. 
Seated on her elephant, robed in pure cloth, adorned 


Among her great accharz host, her beauty outshines them all. 
(Vv 5) 


If the mind is composed, tranquil, unified and full of faith even a very trivial act may 
bear great fruit. One layman merely re-arranged some flowers at a stupa, but địd so 
using the act as an occasion for meditation upon the qualities of the Buddha, and was 


therefore reborn in a twelve 1/o/ana large golden ønãna (Vv-a 85). 
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3:5:13 BIRLTH AND DEATH 


(NOTE: nalthoueh ¡ue are here discussins the TñuaHmsa renlm, 1most oƒ tuhat ƒollos 1n this 


secfion holds ƒor the deuas 0ƒ the other sensuows plane saesas ñs tuell). 


When thinking about the devas of the Buddhist tradition, ¡t should never be forgotten 
that they too are subject to birth and death; they are in no sense immortal like the gods 
of other pantheons. Existence as a deva is just one more possible station of rebirth in the 
endless wheel of szms#ra, albeit one of much longer duration than the human. The 
Buddha đeclared that no szmana or brahmin, no deva or ra can find security against 
aging, disease, death or the results of kamma (AN 4: 182). The devas themselves, 
Immersed 1n an exquisitely pleasant and seemingly endless dream-like existence, may 
not always be aware of the fact of their own mortality. “When the devas, long-lived, 
beautiful, extremely blissful, living in magnificent øimãnas, hear the Dhamma taught by 
the Buddha, for the most part they fall into fear and tremble, “We thought we were 


permanent, ever-lasting but it seems that is not so” (AN 4: 33). 


The devas of the sensual plane, including of course, Tãvatimsa, are divided into two 
genders and presumably engage ¡in sexual ¡intercourse. The Pali canon and 
commentaries, despite all the florid passages describing the beauty of the accharñs, are 
rather reticent on this point.”® However, the Abhidharmakoán tells us that the devas of 


“⁄ 


the two lowest heavens, the Catumaharajika and Tãvatimsa devas, . unite by 
coupling, like humans, but they appease the fire of their desire throuph the emission of 


wind, since they do not have any semen“ (AK 3:5, Eng. p. 465). 


The act must be entirely for pleasure, since the devas do not reproduce sexually. Birth 
into these realms is by way of opapatikñ 1/oni, “spontaneous arising.” The deva simply 
appears fully formed, often into a øimãna already present, there to be greeted by his or 


“4 


her retinue. This experience ¡is likened to “waking from sleep,“ (suffappabuddhä). We 
have seen above how the bhikkhu who died suddenly and was reborn into Tãvatimsa 


was initially confused. It ¡is said to be normal for newly arisen devas not to know where 





578. DN-a 33 discusses variant doctrines about the sexuality of the devas and comes to the tentative 
conclusion that the devas of all the szeeas do engage in sexual intercourse. This passage will be discussed 


more fully in the section on the Paranimmitavassavatti devas. 
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they are, or what has happened to them, when they suddenly arise in a øimãna to the 
sound of musical instruments, surrounded by heavenly dancers. They fnd out when 
they are “reminded” (sar/Z) by one of their retinue (MN-a 123). On the other hand, ¡t 
would seem from many ¡incidents that the devas can recall at least their immediately 
preceding existence; we often hear of a deva reflecting on the meritorious deeds that 
earned him his magnificence. One story, where the transition was more striking than 
most, concerns a frog that was accidentally crushed after crawling out of his pond 
attracted by the sound of the Buddha“s voice. He was immediately reborn as a deva in a 
twelve 1/0jana 0nãna surrounded by the usual throng of accharZs and reflected upon the 
marvel that transferred him there from a watery pond (Vv-a 51). It may be the absence 
Of any païn or trauma in the birth process that enables the devas to retain this continuity 


of memory, which humans generally lack. 


Nevertheless, there are many references in the texts to deva-sons and -daughters, 
deuaputto and deuadÌitu. In many cases, this seems to be no more than a linguistic 
convention to establish the gender of the deva ¡in question, but ¡it ¡is also said, for 
example, that Sakka had four daughters (Jat 535). The commentary to the Samyutta 
Nikãya informs us that the familial relationship is established when a newly arisen deva 
appears in the lap of his or her parent (SN-a 2:1). We hear much less about the details of 
the birth of the minor devas who constitute the retinues, but there ¡is one story in the 


Dhammapada Commentary which bears on the matter: 


A woman named Rohinï was inflicted with a severe skin disease, because ¡in a 
Previous existence she had done the evil deed of putting itching powder into the 
bedding of a rival. After listening to a điscourse of the Buddha“s, with her mind 
concentrated and full of faith, she attained to the state of a sofãpanma, and was 


instantly cured of her disease. 


Ủpon her death, many years later, she was reborn in Tavatimsa endowed with a 
gloriously beautiful form. She came into existence just at the corner between the 
territories of four devas. Each wanted her for his own, and they took their quarrel 
to Sakka, king of the devas. Sakka looked at Rohinr and then asked the four 
disputing devas to state the condition of his mind after looking at the beautiful 


new đe0!. 
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©ne said his mind was as tumultuous as a battlefield, the second said his mind was 
racing as swiftly as a mountain river, the third said he could not take his eyes off 
her, it was just as if they were seized in a crab“s claw and the fourth replied that his 


mind would not keep still, it was whipping about like a flag in the wind. 


Sakka declared: “Your minds are over-powered by this form. As for myself, Ï want 
to live; I do not want to die. And ¡f I do not get Rohinr then I shall surely die.” The 
four devas replied as one, “Oh Maharaja, that you should die, must not bel“ So 
Sakka took RohinI as his own dear wife, and they went off to enjoy various 
amusements together (zsukakija). When Sakka has spoken, no one may gainsay 
him. (Dhp-a 17:1) 


In another passage, the commentary states that while deva sons and daughters are born 
in the lap of the parental deva, minor devas of a more servile class have their own 
places of birth. Female servants (pñdaparicarika ithiyo) appear in the bed of their lord, 
those of a presumably hipher grade caled “ornamental and 
decorative“ (mandanapasadhanakñrikñ deuadhii3) appear beside the bed and those who 
are to become serving people or work-men (øe//äuaccakarä) are born “within the 
bounds“ (MN-a 37). The image of the szeeas we have from the commentarial literature 
mirrors ancient Indian society, or an idealized version of it, and the joys of heaven in no 


way Include an egalitarian ideal. 


Even though the devas of Tavatimsa live for 1000 celestial years, or 36,000,000 years of 
the earth, they do eventually come to the end of their life-span. Althoupgh these devas 
are not prone to sickness in the human sense, their life-span may be cut short in a few 
ways; we have discussed above while describing the Catumaharäjika devas the fate of 
the khiqdđãpadosikã devas, those “corrupted by play“ and this kind of death occurs in 
Tavatimsa also. As well, the devas might meet death ¡n their wars with the asuras, or 
they may pass away simply through the exhaustion of the merit that caused their 
rebirth there (Vism 8:3). 


There is a kind of aging in Tavatimsa, but it is much less painful than the human form. 
When a deva draws near to the end of his life, he is made aware of this fact by the 


arising of the “five signs.“ These are: the withering of his garlands, his clothes 
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appearing soiled, sweat coming out of his armpits, his body growing ill-favoured (kñ/e 
dubbanniy/am okkamafi) and his becoming restless on his seat (It 3:4,4). If the deva then 
ørows afraid and laments his fate, he is admonished by Sakka, king of the devas, as to 
the impermanence of all formations. Sakka then takes him by the arm and leads him to 
Nandanavana, where as we have seen above, all his fear of death melts away like a 
snowball in the sun (SN-a 1:11). 


One such death ¡s briefly described near the beginning of the Vessantara Jataka: 


PhusatT was the chief queen of King Sakka. When her time in Tãvatimsa drew near 
to completion, and the five siøns appeared, Sakka escorted her with great pomp to 
the Nandanavana. There she reclined in a gorgeously adorned divan while Sakka 
sat beside her. The king of the devas told her that he would grant her ten boons for 


her next earthly existence. 


At first, Phusat was merely frightened and asked what evil deed she had done to 
be sent away from this dear place. Sakka gently replied that she had committed no 
sin, that her merit was exhausted and her time to pass away had come. He again 


urged her to name her ten boons, while there was still time. 


PhusatT at last accepted the reality of her situation, and named her boons. She 
asked that in her next life she would again be a chief queen, that she have dark 
eyes, that she would again bear the name Phusati, that she would have a son, that 
she keep a sÏim figure always, even while pregnant, that her breasts would always 
remain firm, that she not grow grey-haired, that she would have soft skin and that 


she have the power to save anyone condemned by the king. 


When she had fnished naming her boons, PhusatT passed away from that world 
and was reborn ¡into the womb of King Madda“s queen. She would grow up to 
become the mother of Prince Vessantara, the last human biírth of the Bodhisatta 
before his attainment of Buddhahood. Eventually, she would also take birth as 
Mahamayä, the mother of Siddhattha Gotama, the Buddha of this age. (Jat 547) 


It may seem that Phusatfs requests were for the most part motivated by vanity, but it 


was something more poignant. It was a deva“s horror of the depredations of human 


aging, a process that must seem cruel and terrible to them. Human existence is seen 
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from the perspective of most devas as repugnant. When one deva was asked by Sakka 
to take a human birth to benefit the world, he was at first reluctant: “O king, the world 
of men ¡is hateful and loathsome (øatikñlo jeeuccho): they who dwell there do good and 
øive alms longing for the world of the gods.””” What is more, we smell bad to them, 
even from seven 10/2 away (DN 23). The exception ¡is that the scent of the wise and 
good, such as the Buddha and the arahants, ¡is delightful to them (Dhp-a 15:8). And the 
wisest of the devas long for human bírth, for the increased opportunity to practice 


Dhamma.”? 


Another story illustrates birth and death in the deva worlds: 


Atone time the deva Malabhari went, together with his entourage of accharñs, to a 
pleasure-garden for amusement. Five hundred of the đeøadlitus were climbing 
among the branches of a great tree, gathering blossoms to make a garland to adorn 
the đe0aputfa. One of the đdeuadhTtus suddenly died while among the branches, her 
body vanishing like the flame of a lamp. 


She was reborn ¡into a family of Savatthi and given the name Patipiijikãa. She 
retained the memory of her previous existence, and always yearned to rejoin her 
beloved husband (sa) Malabhari. She made an earnest aspiration to gain 
renewed rebirth in Tãvatimsa and spent much time making merit by helping with 
the care of the eating-hall for the bhikkhus. At sixteen years of age Patipũjikã was 
married off into another family, which she regarded as a great misfortune, and she 


never ceased longing for her return to Malabhari. 


In the course of a long life, during which she had four sons, she always continued 
to keep strict morality and perform meritorious deeds, and always with the strong 


aspiration to be reborn again in Tãvatimsa. 


At last, one day, after giving gifts, making pñ7a, listening to Dhamma and taking 
the precepts her time was finished and Patipijikã died. She was immediately back 


in the pleasure garden ¡in Tãvatimsa, and the other accharzs were now adorning 





5⁄9. Jat 489, W.H.D. Rouse trans. p. 201 


580. As for example, đid Sakka in DN 21 
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Malabhari with his flowery wreath. Seeing Patipũjikä, her husband asked her, “] 


have not seen you since early this morning. Where đid you go?“ 
“TI đied, my lord.” 

“What is that you say?” 

“Just so, my lord.” 

“Where were you reborn?” 

“Into a family of Savatthi.” 

“How much time did you spend there?” 


“For ten months, I lie in my mothers womb. For sixteen years I stayed with my 
family, then I was married into another family and there I had four sons. But I 


always gave gifts and made merit with the aspiration to be returned to you.” 
“How old were you in human years?” 

“One hundred years.” 

“Only that?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 


“Given such a short span of human life, is it then to spend as if asleep, heedlessly 


ø1ven over to desire, or to ø1ving ø1fts and making merit?” 
“What are you saying, my lord?” 


“Having only a short and uncertain span of life, even so humans are as heedless as 
if they were immortal.“ The đeøaputta Malabhäri was seized with a great emotion 
of awe and dread (szrøega). “Having only a hundred years in a human bírth, and 
yet they spend it as if asleep. How then can we be freed from suffering?“ (Dhp-a 
4:4) 


This story ¡llustrates the đifferent time scales of the human and deva realms. While one 
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hundred years of a busy life had gone by for Patipiijikã, for MalabhärT it was still the 
evening of the same day ¡in Tãvatimsa. It is to be noticed that the five signs are not 
mentioned here. Perhaps Patipijikã was simply too heedless to notice them, but one 
commentarial passage does state that these only occur for devas of great powers (DN-a 
14). 
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3:5:14 THE BUDDHA TEACHING IN TAVATIMSA 


The seventh øassz (rains retreat) of the Buddha was spent in Tãvatimsa. This occurred 
immediately after the Buddha had performed the “Twin Miracle” (/amakapatihãra) 
before a great multitude. This refers to a supernormal feat where he emitted streams of 
fire and water simultaneously. This is a miraculous display that can only be performed 
by a Buddha.”' 


The Buddha reflected, “Where did the Buddhas of the past go to spend the øassa 
after performing this miracle?“ Investipating this question he found that they went 
to the Tãvatimsa deva realm. So the Blessed One proceeded to Tavatimsa by taking 
only two steps. He placed one foot on the top of the Yugandhara Mountains and 


with the next stepped onto the peak of Mt Sineru. 


Sakka, the king of the devas, thinking that the Buddha would Iikely take his seat on 
the Pandukambalasila throne (Sakka/s stone seat) was concerned that the devas 
would not be able to sit conveniently near him and hear the teachings, because of 
the throne“s great size relative to a human body. The throne ¡is sixty 1/ojana long, 
fifty /ojana wide and fifteen 1ojana thick. Knowing the doubt in Sakka“s mind, the 
Buddha draped his outer robe (sazehäfi) over the throne, covering it completely. 
Sakka remained doubtful, thinking that despite having draped it with his robe, 
when the Buddha sat in the middle of the throne his figure would seem small and 
insipgnificant. When the Buddha took his seat there, it was just like he was sitting 


comfortably on a small stool. Sakka was truly amazed and regretted his doubts. 


The Buddha remained in Tãvatimsa for the three months of the øassa (“rains 
retreat”), preaching to a vast concourse of devas extending ¡in all directions around 
his seat for many 1ojana. In a special place of honour on his right side sat his 
mother, who had been reborn as a male deva in Tusita and had descended to the 
Tavatimsa realm for the occasion. The Buddha taught the Abhidhamma to the devas 
during that time. Every morning he would descend to earth and take his morning 


bath in Lake Anotatta after which he would meet with Sãriputta and give him a 





581. Because it involves the impossibility of using the powers from two incompatible jhãnas, the fire and 


water kasinas. 
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summary of what had been taught in Tãvatimsa the day before. Then he would 
proceed to the northern continent of Uttarakuru to walk for alms to make his daily 


meal. 


At the end of the øzssa when the Buddha was ready to return to the human realm, 
Sakka ordered Vessakamma"” to make three stairways with the head in Tavatimsa 
and the foot at Sankassa City where 5Sãriputta had made his residence. The 
stairway on the right was of gold and for the use of the devas. The stairway on the 
left was of silver and for the use of the mahãbralrnas. The jeweled stairway ¡n the 
middle was for the Buddha. 


Standing at the head of the jeweled stairway, the Buddha looked up and saw all the 
way to the brahma worlds. He looked down and saw all the way to the nethermost 
of the #rzawas. Looking in any direction, he saw hundreds of thousands of world- 
systems. At that moment, the devas could see the humans and the humans could 


see the devas just as if they were face-to-face. 


As the Buddha descended the stairway Pañcasikha on his right-side played his 07a 
(a stringed instrument), paying homage to the Blessed One with sweet eandhabba 
music. Matali on the Buddhas left honoured him with heavenly flowers. 
Mahabrahma held a royal parasol over the Buddha and Suyäma, king of the Yãma 
devas, carried a fly-whisk. Later a cefia (stupa) was built at Sankassa to mark the 
spot where the Buddha“s foot first touched the earth. (Dhp-a 14: 2) 


The short summaries of the Buddha“s teachings in Tãvatimsa as given to Sãriputta are 
considered to be the origins of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Säriputta expounded upon them 
each day to five hundred disciples who had a special merit; ¡in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha they had all been bats living ¡in a cave where bhikkhus were chanting the 
Abhidhammna. Although in animal form they were unable to understand the meaning, 
they did “grasp some sign from the sound” (sare 0ữniam assahesum) (ibid.). The 


descent of the Buddha from Tãvatimsa is a favourite motif in Buddh¡st temple art. 





582. The architect of the devas, to be điscussed below. 
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3:5:15 THE GREAT DEVAS OF TAVATIMSA 


It has been already noted ¡n the context of the Four Great Kings that the names of the 
devas are really more like titles of an office; when a Sakka dies, another one is born, so 
that there is always a Sakka. However, the situation may be a bit more subtle than that. 
The names are used like names, not like titles; Sakka has a title, deoãnamindo, “lord of 
the gods.“ As well, the personality of the particular deva remains more or less constant 
throughout the stories, even though in many cases the individual rebirth is identified as 
being this or that person of the Buddha“s time. It may be best to regard this flux within a 
continuity as just another aspect of the voidness of self, azzffđ, a central concept in 
Buddhist thought. The elements of a personality are empty and dependently arisen and 
it may be best to think of two different, but intertwined, continuities: that of the 


personality Sakka Deuãnamindo, and that of the being reborn as Sakka. 


In the next section, we shall be examining several of the great devas of the Tãvatimsa 
realm. Many individual devas are named ¡n the texts, but for the most part we know 
litle or nothing about them other than their names. Further, there is nowhere a 
definitive list of just who constitutes the “Thirty-Three“ (the English meaning of 
Tñoatimsa). The devas selected for consideration here are the most important; those few 
known to be ¡in the Thirty-Three and all those who figure prominently in the stories. We 
begin, appropriately, with the King of the Devas Sakka, about who there is more written 


in the sources than all the rest combined. 
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3:5:16 SAKKA 


The devas of Tãvatimsa are that group which is most clearly derived from the older 
Indo-Aryan pantheon found ¡in the Vedas. Sakka ¡is the Buddhist version of Indra, the 
heroic and war-like champion of the Vedas, the Pali form of whose name is Inda. Thịs 


name is sometimes used in the Pali texts°? 


and we are told explicitly in one passage that 
“Sakka is Inda.”?8° Nevertheless, although he retains many traces of the original Indra 
the character of Sakka is quite distinct. By the time the canon and commentaries were 
written, Inda-Sakka has become thoroughly Buddhist. Although he still wields a 
thunđerbolt, he mostly uses it to threaten rather than to slay. Furthermore, while the 
Vedic Indra had a definite role as a creator-god, separating earth and sky, releasing the 
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waters of life and leading out the sun to shine in the beginning of things,”” there is 


absolutely no trace of this in Sakka. 


Sakka may be said to the Supreme Being but only ¡in a very limited and specific sense. 
He is the one who sits on his throne at the very summit of Mt Sineru, the highest point 
of the terrestrial world-system and has rulership over the whole. However, there are 
realms and beings above the earth, and Sakka is well aware of this. Furthermore, he is 
seen often paying respects to the Buddha and the arahants. His rulership over the devas 
consists in large part in presiding over the assemblies in the Sudhamma Hall, as we 
have seen. He ¡is also, so we are told, kept very busy judging disputes which arise 
between devas such as the one concerning the new đeơï RohinT (MN-a37). Sakka ¡is also 
overlord of the Four Great Kings of Catumaharajika and, ¡is responsible for appointing 


them ¡in the frst place”° 


We have already spoken of his role as war-chief in the 
perennial battles with the asuras, (§ 3:3,23) a function in which he most displays his 
Origins as Indra. Sakka“s governorship of the human realm consists in his oversight of 


the fortnightly inspections made by the Catumaharajika devas, and in occasional direct 





583. It is the preferred form ¡in the Sffarripata, for instance. 
584. Jãt 521—“sakkoti indo,“ perhaps more literally, “Inda ¡s called Sakka". 
585. Nicolás, Meditations Through the Rg Veda, p. 119f. 


586. We are told this specifically about Vessavana and can safely assume it applies to the other three as 


well. 
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interventions to assist the riphteous and correct wrong-doers. We shall describe some of 
these below, as well as some ¡instances In which Sakka“s Interventions have a more 


selfish motivation. 


We can perhaps gain some insight into the nature of Sakka and his relationship to Indra 


by a consideration of his epithets: 


Devänaminda——This is Sakka's most commonly used title, and it means “lord of 
the gods.“ The word iđa here is a common noun meaning “lord“ or “master7 


but the resonance with the proper name Inda is hard to ignore. 


Sahasakkha—“The Thousand-Eyed.” This was also an epithet of Indra“s. It is not 
to be interpreted literally; Sakka is always depicted with just the ordinary 
two. The text explains that ¡it means he can attend to a thousand thoughts at 


Ønce. 


Purindada——The original Sanskrit form øurbhd meant “destroyer of cities” but is 
explained by the commentator as a Pali compound meaning “previous giver” 
for his generosity ¡in his former human existence. A clearer example of the 


Buddhification of the old Vedic war-god could not be asked for!P# 


Vatrabhũ—The commentator gives two possible derivations. The first, which 
seems rather strained, ¡is that it means “rulership through conduct” (øafena 
afne abhibhaoatij). The second 1s that it refers to the defeat of the asura Vatra. 


This is a clear reference to Indra“s epic battle with the demonic Vrta.°°8 


Other epithets of Sakka are not apparently derived from Indra, but reflect his 


ownì nafure: 


Maghavä—This epithet is given because his name as a human was Magha (Jãt 
31). However, this involves a narrative contradiction because the Jãtaka 
identifies that Sakka as a previous birth of the Bodhisatta and yet the title is 
used of the Sakka of the Buddha“s time, who ¡is obviously a different 





587. Nicolás p. 143 and see DPPN under Inda. 


588. See Nicolás p. 120-121 
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individual. That this contradiction does not appear to have bothered the 
commentators may be either just an oversight, or another indication of the 


empty nature of personal identity in the context of Buddhist thought. 
Vãsava——This derives from Magha“s gift of a rest-house (8uasafha). 
Sujampati—This refers to Sakka as the husband of the asura maiden Sujã. 


Kosiya—very frequently used by others addressing Sakka familiarly, much like a 


given name. ””” 


Sakka is a frequent character in the Jãtaka stories, appearing in about one eighth of the 
total collecHon. In at least nineteen of the stories, it is the Bodhisatta who 1s born as 
Sakka. We are told in the Anguftara Nikãua that the Buddha had been Sakka thirty-six 
times (AN 7:62). In eight Jatakas, Sakka is identified with Anuruddha. Moggallana and 
Kã|udãyi were also Sakka in one story each”” If there is any significant difference in the 
personalities of these various Sakkas, it is not easy to find. As a rule, Sakka is identified 
as the Bodhisatta in those stories in which he ¡is a central figure ¡in the narrative, unless 
some other important figure is the Bodhisatta, in which case Sakka ¡s identified as a 
previous birth of Anuruddha. In most of Sakka's appearances he is not identified as a 
previous birth of anyone in particular and often plays a very minor role in the story. For 
instance, in several storles 5akkas only role 1s to order Vissakamma, the divine 
architect, to fashion a pleasant hermitage for some great ascetic, usually the Bodhisatta. 
His appearances in the Dhømmapñda stories are very similar. There ¡is also an entire 
chapter of the Samyutta Nikãya devoted to Sakka, as well as important incidents told in 
the Digha and Majjhima Nikãyas. 


The picture that emerges of Sakka from these stories is a complex one, his ¡is the most 
well-developed and nuanced character in the mythology. Despite his great powers and 
his awesome role as deuãnamindo, Sakka emerges as endearingly human. He is mostly a 
force for good, and ¡s devoted to the Buddha, whom he venerates. And yet, Sakka 


remains subject to very ordinary defilements, especially sensuality but he can also act 





589. For these epithets, see SN 11:12 and Bodhi, CDB, p. 386, note 146. 


590. Jãt 78 and 488 respectively. These three were all arahant bhikkhus in the Buddha's time. 
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quite selfishly in defence of his interests and position. 


Sakkas interventions in human affairs are usually triggered by a sign which warns him 
of trouble; either his throne manifests heat (sazam „nhãkñram dassesi) or his dwelling 
trembles (bhaoanam kampi). This is said to happen when his life-span is coming to an 
end, when his merit is near exhaustion, by the force of righteousness (dhømnmika) 
exhibited by a brahmin or sømana of great supernormal power (wal¡7ddika) or when 
some person of great power (méahãnubhioasaffa) is seeking to take his place (Jat 440). At 
other times, these siøns occur when some righteous person on earth is in distress and in 


need of đivine aiïd. 


In the Sambula Jataka, Sakka rescues a princess: 


Sotthisena was a prince of Baranasi and his wiíe was the fair and virtuous 
Sambulã. It came to pass that the prince was afflicted with leprosy and ¡in his 
despair determined to leave human company and live alone in the forest. Despite 
his protests, the noble Sambulä insisted on accompanying him and serving as his 


nurse and help-mate. 


One day, when she was out gathering fruits in the forest she stopped to bathe in a 
mountain pool. There she was spied by a cruel đãnzøø””” who was inflamed with 
lust for her. After she had risen from the pool and dressed he emerged from 
concealment and announced himself, proposing that she come away with him as 
his bride. 


“What use to you is your sickly prince? If you come with me, I shall make you the 


chief of all my four hundred wives and fulfill your every whim.” 


But the good princess would hear none of it, and only wished to return to her 
riphtful husband as quickly as possible. Enraged by her refusal, the đãnzøa seized 
her by the arm and said, “If you will not be my wife, you shall serve just as well as 
breakfastf” 


Sambulã cried out, “Are there no devas, no protectors of the world, to prevent such 





591. A demonic being, either a yakkha or an asura. 
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lawlessness?” 


At that moment, by the force of her goodness, Sakka's dwelling trembled and his 
throne grew hot. Investigating the cause, he quickly determined that the riphteous 
princess was in grave danger. Swiftly, the king of the devas went to that spot, and 
stood ¡n the air poised above the đãnzøa with his thunđerbolt-weapon Vajira in his 
hand. “This is a noble woman, her virtue as bright as a flamel If you do not release 


her, you rakkhassa (“demon”) I shall split your head into seven piecesl” 


In fear for his liíe, the đãnzøa released Sambula at once. Sakka, thinking that he 
would try the same again, bound him with a divine fetter (đeøasaikhalika) and 
carried him far away, over three mountain ranges, before releasing him. He then 


admonished Sambulä against negligence and returned to his own abode. (Jat 519) 


In this story, Sakka appears very much like Indra, and the tale as a whole has an archaic 
feel. That the monster ¡in the tale is identified as a đãnzøa may be significant. In most 
Jataka stories this type of role would be filled by a yakkha and it is uncommon to 
encounter đãnaøas. Late Pali sources identify them as a class of asuras, the descendants 
of Danu,” ° which in turn followed the description in the pre-Buddhist Vedas.”” Also, 
here we have Sakka wielding his thunderbolt, the Va/irzuudha, which is one of the four 
great weapons. If Sakka were to throw it at the peak of Mt 5ineru it would pierce 
through all one-hundred and sixty-eight 1/øjana of rock to the root of the mountain far 
below the ocean (Sn-a 1:10). Despite the threat of splitting his head into seven pieces, 
Sakka does not in the end slay the đãnzøa, he merely transports him far away where he 
cannot threaten the princess anymore; Indra would have just blasted the demon and 
been done with it. This story appears to be a reworking of an older, pre-Buddhist 


legend, with the deva-hero now exercising the Buddhist virtue of non-harming. 


Another episode in which Sakka comes to the rescue of a royal lady in đistress occurs in 
the Mahajanaka Jataka: 


There was civil war in Mithilã with two royal brothers vying for the throne. When 





592. See DPPN which cites the Abhidhãnappadipikñ written in Sri Lanka in the twelfth century A.D. 


593. Daniélou, p. 307. 
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the reipning kings army was defeated, he himself killed and his capital city 
occupied, his pregnant wife fled the royal city disguised as a common market 
woman, with the royal jewels concealed ¡in an old basket. No one recognized her 
and she made it safely out of a postern gate ¡n the city wall. But there she sat by the 
roađ-side in utter distress. The queen had led a sheltered and pampered life, with 
no practical knowledge of the outside world. She had only heard of a fair city, 
Kalacampä, beyond the frontier of the kingdom and conceived an idea that she and 
her unborn child would be safe there. But she had no idea of where it was, or even 
which direction was north or south. So she sat beside the road calling out in a 


pitiful voice: “ls anyone goïng to Kalacampãa? 


Now, it was no ordinary baby in the queens womb, but the Bodhisatta himself. 
Sakka“s dwelling trembled and he investigated the cause. “There has arisen a great 
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being in that womb; it behooves me to go therel“ He created a cart with a bed in 


the back and assuming the form of an old man he drove past the city-pate where 
the queen sat forlorn. Sakka cried out, “I am going to Kalacampäal Does anyone 


wish a ride?” 


“Alas, father, lam heavy with child and could never climb into your cart. Perhaps 


you could find room for my basket and allow me to walk along behind?” 


“What are you saying? Ï am a master cart-driver; there is no one like me. Have no 


fear, climb inl” 


So saying, Sakka caused the earth behind the cart to rise up like a goat-skin bellows 
filled with air and the queen easily stepped into the cart and lay down on the soft 
bed. In a few hours, she peeked out of the covering of the cart and saw the watch- 


towers Of a great city coming 1nto view. 

“What city would that be, father?” 

“Kalacampa Cïty, my dear.” 

“But how could that be! It is more than sixty /ojana from Mithila!” 


Sakka replied, “I know a short-cut.” (Jat 539) 
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We see here a very common theme of Sakka appearing among humans in the guise of 
an old man, althouph it is not stated ¡in this case, this is usually a brahmin. We also see 
the great deva“s use of supernormal power, and have a glimpse into his sense of 
humour. I have taken a small liberty in using a colloquialism for Sakka“s last reply; a 
literal translation would be “I know a straipht road,” (aham uj„uassam Jãnãmi) but ït 
seems Sakka“s intention to have a little fun is clear. He uses the same phrase in another 


story (Dhp-a 1:1) when he leads a blind arahant to Savatthi in an impossibly short time. 


Sakka”s encounters with holy men, seers or ascetics, is somewhat ambivalent.”*? In Very 
many of the Jatakas, when Sakka makes a cameo appearance it is to order Vissakamma, 
the architect of the devas, to create a pleasant hermitage for some person, usually the 
Bodhisatta, who is making a great renunciation and abandoning the world of affairs for 
a quiet life in the forest.”” Sometimes Sakka appears to an ascetic in order to teach him, 
as in Jataka 372 where he admonishes one who was displaying excessive grief over the 


death of a pet deer. 


However, more often Sakka 1s seen testing an ascetic“s virtue. Sometimes the motivation 
for this may be quite selfish: Sakka“s throne grows hot because of some holy mans 
virtue and the king of the devas grows apprehensive that someone may be about to take 


his place. In these cases, Sakka can behave quite badly: 


At one time there was a great ascetic (ipaso) named Lomasakassapa, and by the 
force of his severe austerities (ehorafapo) he caused the dwelling place of Sakka to 
tremble. “By the force of his virtue, he will cause me to fall from my place! I will 


have a talk with the king of Barãnasi, and then we shall break his asceticism.” 


So Sakka went to the city of Bãrãnasi and appeared ¡in the king“s bed-chamber, 


filling the entire room with the glorious light of his form. 


“Arise, o king!” 


594. The Jatakas, the main source for such stories, refer to incidents occurring before the arising of the 
Buddha so there were no bhikkhus as such. The seekers who lived an ascetic life-style in the forest are 


called ¡sí, from the Sanskrit rs7, usually anglicized as “rishi". 


595. Very many Jatakas, see for example nos. 70, 509, 547. 
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“But who are you? 
“Tam Sakka.” 
“Why do you come here?” 


“King, do you wish to be the ruler of all Jambudipa? Do you want to be like Sakka, 
free of birth and death? Do you wish these things, or do you not?” 


“T do so wishl” 


“Then you must bring the sage Lomakassapa here and have him perform a great 


sacrifice, slaughtering living animals, and then these things shall be yours.” 


So the king sent a messenger to Lomakassapa, offering him as much land as he 
desired, but the wise hermit scorned the offer. Sakka again appeared before the 
king and told him that he should send his beautful daughter the princess 
CandavatT to tempt him with an ofer of marriage. When the hermit saw her all 
adorned and as lovely as an accharz, he lost all moral sense and agreed to perform 
the sacrifice. (Jat 433) 


As it happened, at the critical moment on hearing the pitiful cries of the animals led to 
slaughter, Lomakassapa came back to his senses and was unable to wield the knife. But 
the point to note here ¡s the length to which Sakka was willing to go to lead the good 
man into a morally depraved act. The claim that Sakka is free from birth and death ¡s of 
course false, and Sakka must have known it to be so, as he was motivated by the fear of 
his own death. He seems to have been shamelessly playing upon the superstitions of 
the king. Also, neither of these royal gentlemen, deva or human, hesitated in the idea of 


using CandavatT as bat. 


Nor was this the only time Sakka resorted to such low tricks: 


Atone time a đeer ¡in the forest ate some grass where a hermit had urinated. Some 
of his semen was mixed up in it, and as a result the deer became pregnant and 
gave birth to a human child. Finding the baby, the old hermit adopted him and 
gave him the name Isisinga (“the fawn seer”). Isisihga grew up in the forest having 


only the old hermit for company, and became a great ascetic in his own right. So 
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much so, that the dwelling place of Sakka was shaken and the king of the devas 
grew apprehensive that someone had arisen ¡in the world who would take his 


place. 


So Sakka caused the rains to stop falling on the lands of the King of Kãsi for three 
years. A terrible drought brought famine and hardship upon the land. When all 
seemed lost, Sakka appeared in a glorious radiant form in the bed-chamber of the 
king. Sakka told him that the rains had stopped because of Isisinga. “In the 
Himaväa, there is a great ascetic named Isisinga, and whenever it looks like it is 


going to rain, he glares up angrily at the sky and the rains stop.” 
“What can we do?” 

“1f his virtue were to be broken, then he could not stop the rain.” 
“But who could đo that?” 


“Your daughter, Nilinikã.“ (Jãt 526) 


The subsequent encounter of Nilinikã and Isisinga involves a bit of ribald comedy. 
Nalinkã was đressed ¡n the crude bark øarment of an ascetic, and when she sat down 
the garment fell open. Because he had never seen a woman before and was quite 
ipnorant even of the concept, Isisihga upon seeing her thus exposed asked what had 
become of her member. She replied that she had been wounded there by a bear. Asked if 
it was painful, she said it was itchy, (Kaadu——a word sometimes used metaphorically for 
lust) and that no magic charm or medicine could stop it itching, but she could teach him 


how to scratch it!"?5 


Sometimes, when Sakka discovers that the ascetic is not striving to become a new 


Sakka, he ¡is delighted and respectfully offers his aid: 


The Bodhisatta was in that existence an ascetic living on an island and subsisting of 
the leaves of a sinple tree which fell upon the ground. Sakka/s throne grew hot 


beneath him and Sakka wondered, “Who would make me fall from my place?” 





596. ibid. H.T. Francis omitted this section from the PTS translation, the hiatus is marked by asterisks in 
the text, Cowell 1995, Vol. 5, p- 102. For a translation and analysis of this Jãtaka see Anandajoti 2010. 
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Investigating the cause, he discovered it was the ascetic. “I will test him. He lives 
off nothing but a handful of wet leaves. If he seeks the state of a Sakka, he will give 


them to me, if he doesnt he wont 


So Sakka appeared before the Bodhisatta in the form of a brahmin beggar and the 
ascetic gave him all the leaves he had collected, joyful in having this opportunity to 
make merit. Sakka came again the next day, and the day after. The same thing 


happened each time. The ascetic was now quite weak from hunger. 


Sakka then appeared before him in a glorious form, radiant as the rising sun. “Tell 
me, ascetic, why do you sit here on this island ¡n the blazing sun, living on leaves? 
Do you aspire for the state of Sakka or of Mahabrahma? Do you strive for human 


or celestial success?” 


The Bodhisatta answered, “I want none of those things. I seek only omniscience 
(sabbaffiuta—implying Buddhahood). A new birth, followed by the breaking up of 
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the body, all that is confusion and suffering, O Sakka Vãsãva 


Delighted with the ascetics words, Sakka granted him a series of boons. The holy 
seer asked not for wealth or power, but to be freed from all desire, to not be 
associated with fools, to know only wise men and to have opportunities to give. 


Einally, for his last boon he asks the king of the devas: 


“O Sakka, Lord of All Beings, grant me the boon that you will not come to see me 


ever againl” 


“But many men, and women too, follow religious duties with the fond wish of 


seeing me†l” 


“Suụch is your divine appearance, wonderful, deliphtful to all the senses 
(sabbakãmasamiddhinarmn), that seeing you Ï may become intoxicated and this is why I 
fear the sipht.” (Jat 480) 


Of the many stories where Sakka tests the resolution of some righteous being, perhaps 


the best known and loved ¡s the one found in the Sasapandita Jataka: 


At that time, the Bodhisatta had come to birth as a hare living ¡in the forest. This 
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hare was very wise, and together with three friends, a monkey, a jackal and an 
otter, he made a vow that on the posafha day they would never refuse to give 


some of their food ¡f asked for by a beggar. 


Ơn the 1osatha, the other three animals had some food they had found that would 
be suitable to give, but the poor hare had nothing but grass, which cannot be eaten 
by humans. Thinking on this, the hare made a resolution that if asked for food by 
any beggar, he would give the flesh of his body. 


Ủpon the little hare making this resolution, Sakka“s throne grew hot. Investigating 
the reason, he decided to test the hare. Assuming the form of a brahmin begsgar, he 
appeared on earth and begged food from each of the animals in turn. When he 


approached the hare, the little animal experienced great joy of mind and said: 


“Brahmin, it ¡is good that you have approached me seeking food. Today I shall 
make a gift never before given. And you shall not break the precept against taking 
lie. Go now and gather firewood, make a fire and call for me when there is a 
blazing mass of hot coals. Then I shall come and throw myself into the fire. Then 
when my flesh ¡is well-cooked, you may eat and do the duties of an ascetic 


(samatindhamma).” 


Sakka caused a fire to spring up with his magic power (ãnwubhđuena) and called for 
the hare. The little hare rose from his bed of grass. Thinking, “]If there are any 
insects in my fur, they shall be destroyed,“ he shook his whole body three times to 
cast them off. Then, with a heart full of joy he leapt into the flames like a royal 
swan aliphting in a lotus pond. But the fire failed to heat even the pores of his skin; 


it was as if he had landed in a pile of snow. 
“Brahmin! This fire of yours is quite cool! What is the meaning of this?” 
“lam no Brahmin, wise hare, I am Sakka come here to test you.” 


Then the hare uttered a lion“s roar: “If not only you, but all the inhabitants of the 


world-system came to test me, they would never find me unwilling to givel” 


Sakka announced, “Wise hare! Your virtue shall be remembered for an entire 
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kappal“ Sakka then extracted some of the essence of a mountain and used it to 
mark the face of the moon with the image of a hare, so that the generosity of the 


Bodhisatta would be remembered for the rest of the age. (Jat 316) 


Another animal tested by Sakka was a wolf who, being unable to find food decided to 
make a virtue out of necessity and thought he may as well make an posatha fast. The 
wolf địid not do as well as the hare. When Sakka appeared ¡n the form of a goat, the wolf 
immediately forgot his vow and began to chase him (at 300). In another story, Sakka 


tested the virtue of a courtesan: 


In those days, the Kuru people were renowned as the most virtuous ¡in JambudIpa, 
making it a point of honour never to break the precepts even in trivial matters. 
Sakka decided to test the virtue of a courtesan (øazdzsï) ¡in the Kuru city. 
Appearing ¡in the guise of a youth, he gave her a thousand pieces of money and 
said he would be coming for her shortly, and then returned to Tãvatimsa. For three 
years she refused to accept even so much as a chew of betel from any other man, 


for the sake of not breaking her contract. 


At last she was reduced to an extreme of poverty and went before the Chief 
Magistrate to plead her case, “I do not know even if the youth is alive or dead.” 
The magistrate released her from her contract. After that, Sakka appeared before 
her again and offered her another thousand. She drew back her hand and said, “I 
cannot take this. You are the man who has already paid me.” Sakka then revealed 
himself as the king of the devas and praising her virtue, filled her house with a 
øreat quantity of the seven precious things. He admonished her to remain vigilant 


and returned to Tãvatimsa. (Jãt 276) 


In these, and many similar stories, Sakka acts like a trickster fipure. On some occasions 
he is actually rebuked by the victims of his testing. In order to test the famous wise man 
Osadha, Sakka assumed human form and stole a chariot. Sakka and the rightful owner 
were broupht before the sage, to see if he could solve the case. Osadha knew right away 
that it was Sakka, because of his unblinking eyes. He told the king of the devas never to 
do the like again (at 542, eng. 546). On another occasion Sakka, fearful of losing his 


throne, tried to stop a merchant from his generous giving by making all his wealth 
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disappear. At the end of the story, the merchant reproaches Sakka for doing a base 
thing. He who had attained his hiph station by generosity, was now trying to stop 
others (Jãt 340). Likewise Sakka was rebuked by Suppabuddha the leper when he tested 
him: 
“You are a poor, wretched fellow. I will give you great wealth if you declare: “There 
is no Buddha, no Dhamma, no Szøsha. Enouph of Buddha, Dhamma, S4eha for 


mel” 
“Who are you?” 
“lam Sakka.” 


“You are a great fool (andhabäla). You are without shame (al7rika). Ï am already a 
wealthy man; I have the riches of virtue, self-respect and fear of wrong-doing (sïla, 
hiri, ottappa). | have learning, generosity and wisdom (sufa, cãso, pañfii) . My life is 


neither wretched nor worthless“ (Dhp-a 5:7) 


When Suppabuddha ¡is eventually reborn as a deva in Tãvatimsa some of the other 
devas snobbishly complain how someone who had been so low class in the human 
realm could now be so glorious, but Sakka came to his defence and praised him as a 
good Dhamma follower (SN-a 11:14). 


At other times we see Sakka performing small acts of kindness. He used a magic water- 
pot to revive a dying kinnara in answer to to heart-felt plea of his mate (Jãt 485). One 
time, full of joy at winning a battle over the asuras, Sakka looked around to see ¡f there 
were any being whose wish he could fulfill. He saw a crane standing on a hill-top and 
saw its thougpht; the crane found the hill delightful and only wished it could stay there 
all day without having to go and get food and water. Sakka caused a nearby stream to 
flood all the way up to the hill-top so the crane could catch fish and drink without 
moving from its place (Jat 380). One of Sakkafs most spectacular interventions was 
when he helped the musician Guttila win a music contest. The old musician had been 
challenged by his upstart pupil and fled to the woods in shame. This is when Sakka 


appeared before him: 


“Fear not, I am Sakka. I shall be your support. When you play against your 
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opponent, break one string of your øïz””” and your music shall be just as good as 
before. Your opponent will not be able to match that. Carry on breaking the strings 
Of your vĩnã until you are playing just with the body, and the beautiful sound of 


your playing will flI all of Baranasĩ for the space of twelve 1/0/14. 


“Furthermore, take these three dice. Every time you cast one into the air, three 
hundred øccharas wïll descend from Tãvatimsa and dance in the arena to sound of 


your music.” (Jat 243) 


There are definite limitations to Sakka“s power. He is not always able to foresee the 
results of his actons. In a few stories, a newly born Sakka returned to earth to assist the 
relatives he has left behind. In one such incident, Sakka had been one of a band of four 
brothers, all ascetics. He gave a magical item to each of the remaining three; an axe that 
could chop wood all by itself, a double-sided drum that when beaten on one side 
friphtened away the owner“s enemies, and on the other caused them to become his firm 
friends. The last brother got a magical bowl that always filled itself with curds. Alas, 
these wonderful items did the brothers little good. A rogue swindled the first brother 
out of his ax and used it to kill all of them and gain possession of the magical items (Jãt 
186). In another story, Sakka predicts the outcome of a battle, but the king on the side 
supposed to lose heard tell of ¡it and changed his plans, winning the day (at 301). (This 
story is also of interest because it features a single combat between the guardian devas 
of the two nations in the form of a white and a black bull). Some specific limitations to 
Sakka“s powers are mentioned; he is unable to free a body from disease, or to purlfy a 
person“s morality (Jat 440). In one of his numerous tests of human virtue, Sakka asked a 
king to give him his eyes. Later, he restored the man“s sipht but the text makes it clear 
that it was not by his own power, but by the power of the king“s own meritorious 
kamma (Jãt 499). Jt is clear from all these episodes that Sakka, although ¡n the exalted 
pOosition of đeuñnamindo, “lord of the gods,” is far from being omnipotent or omniscient 
and is even capable of serious moral lapses. In the last analysis, Sakka is just one more 
wanderer ¡in szmsara. The Buddha declared specifically of Sakka that he was not free of 
passion, anger or delusion (đea, dosa, rnoha) nor of birth, old-age, death and suffering 
(AN3: 37). 





597. A seven-stringed instrument, similar to a lute. 
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He has had his fair share of family problems too. Recall from a previous chapter the tale 
of how Magha became Sakka, and of Magha“s four wives. Three of them contributed to 
his building project (over his initial objection to the involvement of women) and were 
subsequently reborn as his attendants in Tãvatimsa. But the one he really loved, Sujã 


địđ nothing at all and took a lower rebirth as a crane: 


After his other wives had been reborn in Tãvatimsa, and received wonderful 
dwellings as a result of their deeds, Sakka began to wonder why Sujã had not 
appeared. He investigated the matter and saw that she was now a crane living in 
the forest. Sakka took the bird to Tavatimsa to let it see the pleasant state that was 
the result of merit. “Henceforth, keep the five precepts!“ he admonished the crane 


and instructed it on what those entail. 


A little later, to check up on the crane, Sakka assumed the form of a fish and lay 
without moving in the pond. The crane thought, “this one must be dead!“ and took 
it up in its beak. When the fish began to wriggle its tail, she immediately let it go. 
“It is alive after all!“ Sakka said, “Sadhul it is good that you are protecting your 


precepts!l“ and returned to his abode. 


Sujã was then born into a family of potters in Baranasi. There too she kept the 
precepts. Sakka came to her district in the form of an old peddler with a hand-cart 
full of golden cucumbers. “Take my cucumbers!l Take my cucumbers!“ When the 
people offered to buy them, he said they were not for sale for any price, but free for 
one who keeps the precepts. “We dont know anything about any precepts, who is 
this cucumber man anyway?” said the people as they left that place. Sujã heard tell 
of these strange cucumbers and thought, “I keep the precepts, these must be for 
me!“ Sakka asked her, “Do you guard your precepts, my dear?“ “Yes father, I do.” 


“Then these are yours,“ and he pushed the cart to her door and left. 


At the end of that life-time, Sujã was reborn as the daughter of Vepacitti, king of 
the asuras. Because of her previous virtue, she was endowed with a very beautiful 
form. When she came of age to marry, Vepacitti announced that his daughter 
would choose her husband according to her own wishes, and he ordered all the 
asuras to come to an assembly. Sakka appeared at the assembly in the guise of an 


old asura. Sujã was led out, beautifully adorned, and bidden to choose her 
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husband by placing a garland around his neck. When her eyes lit on Sakka because 
of their past-life affection her heart was flooded with a great love for him, washing 


through her like a wave, and she đeclared “This one is my husband!“ 


The host of young, powerful asuras were abashed. “That one is old enouph to be 
her grand-father!“ Taking Sujã by the hand, Sakka revealed his deva form and 
roared aloud, “[ am Sakkal“ The asuras were enraged, “We have been deceived by 
old Sakkal“ (arasakka) They tried to seize him, but just at that moment, Matali the 
charioteer arrived in Sakka“s great Chariot of Victory (øejayantaratha) pulled by one 
thousand 5indh horses and the happy couple made their escape, hotly pursued by 


the host of angry asuras. 


As the chariot sped up the slopes of Mt Sineru towards the city of the devas, it 
entered the Sippalivana, a forest inhabited by many swpøas. There was a great 
sound of heart-rending cries coming from below. “What is that sound, Matali?” 
“My lord, ¡t ¡s the young of the s41as, many of them are being destroyed by the 
passage of our chariot.” Sakka was appalled, and ordered Matali to stop the chariot 
at once. The asuras, coming up behind, saw that Sakka had stopped. They thought 
the reason must be that he was expecting reinforcements, and in fear of a great 


deva army they returned to the asura city and hung their heads ¡in shame. 


©n their arrival in Tâvatimsa, Sakka ¡installed Sujã as the chief of his twenty-five 
million””” accharas. She said to him, “Great king (maharãja) here in the deva world, I 
have no mother or father, no brother or sister. I would ask of you a boon. Wherever 
you go, there I would go too.“ Sakka made this promise, saying “Sadhul!“ (Jãt 31, 
Dhp 2,7) 


An archetypal story: the hero gets the girl and the cavalry rides in for a rescue in the 
nick of time! Not only did Sakka acquire Sujã as his chief wife, he also acquired a father- 
in-law in Vepacitt, and we will already had occasion to comment on the touchy 


relations between these two.”” It is a đetail typical of Sakka“s “human” side that of all 





598. two and a half kofi. 


599. See the section on asuras in § 3:3,23. 
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his women, the one he truly loves is the bad girl. It should also be stated that Sakka did 
not seem to keep his promise very well. We seldom hear of Sujã accompanying her 
husband ¡in his various travels into the human realm. The royal couple went to earth 
once in the form of a pair of swans (Dhp-a 2.9) and on another occasion posed as poor 
weavers to give alms to Mahakassapa (Dhp-a 4: 10). One notable example, although 
hardly a romantic outing, is found in the Kharaputta Jãtaka where the two of them take 
the form of goats and copulate ¡n the street to attract the attention of King Senaka/s 
horses, allowing them to teach the king by way of a conversation between horse and 


goat, which Senaka was able to understand: 


The king“s horse: “Indeed ¡it must be true, as the øzđif says, that goats are foolish. 
This fool is not aware that what he openly does in the street should be done only in 


secret. 


The he-goat: “Son of a donkey, it is you who are the perfect fool. You should know 
this, you with a twisted cord through your mouth, and your head hanging down. 
You are such a surpassing great fool that when you are untied, you do not run 


away. But that Senaka you carry is an even greater fool than you.” (Jãt 386) 


The back-story here ¡is that the king had been given a magic spell by a nãga allowing 
him to understand the speech of animals, but the spell came with a warning that if he 
gave it away he would immediately die by fire. His wife had been nagging him for 
some time, wanting to learn the spell herself, and heedless of the consequences. King 
Senaka being “under the power of women” (miusãmaoasiko) was about to succumb 
when 5Sakka and Sujã came down to stop him. 

Sakka has two sons and four daughters that we know of. AlI of them caused him some 
trouble. The two sons were named Suvira and Susĩma and an identical story ¡s told 
about both:”9 


It may happen that, from time to time, the asuras become powerful and break 
throuph all five lines of defence and threaten the city of the devas itself. On these 





600. These are found in a Suơira Suffa and a Susima Sufta, no. 1 and 2 of the Sakkasarr/uffa. The texts are 
identical except for the name given for the devaputta. They are not identified as Sakka's sons in the 


canon, only in the commentary. 
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occasions, the Four Great Kings inform Sakka and he mounts the Chariot of 


VIctory and takes the field himself, or it may be that he sends one of his sons. 


Ơn this occasion, he ordered Suvira to go into battle, but Suvira was negligent and 
of a lustful nature (øesefukamo). Three times he was given the order, “Suvira my 
son, the asuras are attacking the devas. Go out and meet them ¡in battle.“ And three 
times he replied, “Yes, my lord,“ but from negligence failed to do so. Instead, he 
wandered down the golden hiphway ¡into Nandanavana and played at 
“Constellation” (nakkhatta) with his retinue of accharas. (SN-a 11:1) 


Sakka“s subsequent conversation with his son ¡is recorded in verse, and displays an 


exasperated parenfs sarcasm: 


Suvrra: “That a lazy man who does not toil 
Nor attend to his duties 
Might still have all his desires fulfilled 
Grant me that, Sakka, as a boon.” 
Sakka: “Where a lazy man who does not toil 
Might achieve unending bliss: 
Go there, Suvira, 


And take me along with you.” 


Sakka also had four daughters, named Äsã, Saddhã, 5SirT and Hirï whose names may be 


rendered into English as Hope, Faith, Luck and Honour:“ 


The four đeøadhifas were fond of bathing and sporting ¡in the waters of Lake 


Anotatta in the Himava. There, one day, they encountered the brahmin sage 





601. ibid. Bodhi trans. CDB, p. 317-318. 


602. Francis translates SirT as “Glory“ which is one definition given by the PED, but the relevant verses 


seem to apply more to “Luck.” HirT is often translated as “shame". 
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Narada. This brahmin had developed his powers to such a degree that he was able 
to travel to Tãvatimsa and back. He was in the habit of taking his day“s rest in 
Nandanavana or Cittalatävana, before returning to his abode in the Himava. When 
he appeared before the divine ladies, he was carrying a fresh blossom from the 


Paricchattaka Tree, a lovely flower found only in Tãvatimsa. 


The daughters of Sakka begged him for the blossom: “This pure, sweet-scented 
flower is honoured by the devas, no human nor asura is worthy of it” Nãrada 
replied that he had no need of it, and would happily bestow it upon whichever 
among them was considered supreme (/e‡fha). Thus the sage by his words stirred a 
quarrel among the divine sisters. They asked him to judge among them, but he 
said they should take their quarrel before “the Lord of Beings,“ meaning their 
father, Sakka. 


So, inflamed by the quarrel, intoxicated by the pride of their own beauty, the four 
went back to Tãvatimsa and begged Sakka to settle the đispute as to which was to 
be judged best. Sakka also refused to judge between them, knowing that if he 
picked one, the others would become angry. So he sent them with a cụp of 
sudhñbhojana, the food of the devas, back to earth to see another sage, Kosiya by 
name. He instructed them to give the heavenly food to Kosiya, explaining that this 
saøe had made a vow never to eat without sharing. He would offer some of the 
ambrosial food to whichever of the four he judged the best. (Jat 535) 


There follows a long series of verses in which each daughter speaks in favour of her 


eponymous virtue, and the sage counters with criticism of how the qualities of Hope, 


Faith and Luck can also lead beings astray. Only Honour does he find without fault, so 


awards the title of the foremost among them to Hirr. Reading between the lines ¡in the 


story, it seems that the original cause of the dispute, possession of the đivine blossom, 


was forgotten ¡in the daughter“s mutual jealousy and that it may have been a clever ploy 


of Nãrada“s to get rid of them and keep ¡it for himselff Sakka here appears in the role of 


the hapless parent caught between the squabbles of his children. 


Before leaving the topic of Sakka“s familial relationships, mention must be made of an 


incident where Sakka bestowed the boon of sons on a queen by supernormal means: 
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At that time, in the Malla Kingdom there ruled a righteous king named Okkaäka. 
All was well in his kingdom except that none of his 16,000 wives had produced an 
heir to the throne. The people grew upset about this and assembled in the royal 
courtyard. Addressing them from the balcony, the king asked what was wrong, 
and they told him that they were afraid for the future of the kingdom ïf he had no 
heir to follow him. “But what am I to đo?” asked Okkaka. 


They told him that he must perform the royal duty to seek a son. He should send 
forth into the street one hundred dancing girls of low rank to perform the sacred 
dance (dharmtmanatakam kafoä) and 1f within a week, one of them conceived, well 
and good. If not, them he must send forth one hundred ladies of middling rank, 
and if that too failed, the following week he should send forth one hundred of the 
highest rank. 


This was done, the royal women were sent forth and ¡indulged ¡in pleasure 
(yathasukhmm abhiramifoä) among the townsfolk. Yet none of them conceived. The 
people saying that it must be that all these women were of bad morals, with 
insufficient merit, demanded that the king send forth his chief queen, the virtuous 
SilavatI. The king assented, and it was announced that in one week the queen 


would be sent forth, and that all the men should assemble at the palace. 


On the seventh day, Queen SïlavatI, beautifully adorned descended from the palace 
fervently wishing for a son. By the power of her virtue, Sakka/s abode grew hot 
and investigating the cause, he decided to grant SilavatT the boon of sons. He 
commanded two devas to make ready for rebirth into the human realm. Thinking, 
“I must not let the virtue of the queen be broken!“ he descended to earth and 


approached the palace yard in the form of an aged brahmin. 


A great crowd of men were assembled there, each one bathed and adorned and all 
saying “I shall get the queen! I shall get the queen!“ When they saw Sakka in the 
form of an aged brahmin they laughed at him, “What are you doing here?“ He 
replied, “You cant blame me. Even if my body is aged, my passion has not 
điminished, and I will take SilavatT away with me ïf I can get her.” Then, Sakka by 
his supernormal power went to the front of the crowd, and none were able to stop 


him. When the queen descended, beautifully arrayed ¡in all her glory, Sakka took 
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her by the hand and led her away. The men muttered to each other, “Do you see, 
friend? The old brahmin has taken away the queen, the most beautiful one. He 
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does not know his place!“ The queen thought, “An old brahmin ¡is taking me,“ but 
she felt neither irritated nor ashamed. The king, however, looking out the window, 


was very displeased. 


Sakka led her out of the town gate. Just outside the city walls, he created a house 
in which a straw bed could be seen through the open door. “Is this where you 
live?“ she asked. “Yes. Úp until now, [ was alone. Now there are two of us. You øo 
inside and lie down on the bed while I go and beg for alms, so we can have some 
rice to eat.” Saying this, he gently caressed her with his hand. The divine touch 
(dibbasamphassa) suffused her being and robbed her of her senses, making her fall 


asleep. 


By his power, Sakka transported her to Tavatimsa where she lay upon a gorgeously 
đecorated divine couch. After seven days, she awoke to splendour, and she knew 
this was no human brahmin, but Sakka. There she saw Sakka sitting under the 
Paricchattaka Tree, surrounded by a host of heavenly dancers. She rose from her 
bed and paid her respects to the king of the devas. He said, “I would give you a 
boon, queen. What would you have?“ “Please, deva, I would have a son.“ “Never 
mind one son, I shall give you two. One shall be wise but not handsome, the other 
shall be handsome but not wise, which would you have first?“ “The wise one, 
deva.“ “Very good.” Sakka then gave her five gifts: a piece of kusa ørass, a piece of 
heavenly cloth, a stick of heavenly sandal-wood, a flower from the Paricchattaka 


Tree and the kokananda 0ïnñ. 


Then Sakka transported her back to the royal palace and laid her down beside the 
sleeping king. He then touched her navel with his thumb, and ¡in that instant she 
conceived the first of her sons. In the morning, the king was suspicious about her 
story. “Ï saw you going off with that old brahmin. Are you trying to deceive me? 
She showed him the kusa grass, but he was not impressed. “K/sø grass can be 
found anyplace.“ But when she showed him the heavenly cloth, he believed her. 
(Jat 531) 
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This curious story may contain some old pre-Buddhist elements. The sending of the 
royal women out into the streets is reminiscent of the sacred prostitution practiced in 
Mesopotamia, and the idea that a child conceived during orgiastic rites ¡is the child of a 
god has echoes in pre-Christian Europe. Certainly, the idea that an heir to the king could 
be produced in such a manner involves magical rather than logical thinking. In the 
continuation of the story, the boy born to SilavatT after her adventure was named Kusa 
after the grass. He was the Bodhisatta. He grew up to be a mischievous and misshapen 
dwarf who after many rather comical adventures wins the heart of a lovely princess. 
The zïnZ plays a minor role in this courtship, but of the rest of Sakka“s gifts, there is no 
other mention. The incident of Kusa“s conception by the touching of Sakka/s thumb to 
the queen“s navel is similar to an incident in Jãtaka 497 where a very powerful ascetic 


with Brahma-like powers fathers a son in the same way. 


For all of Sakka“s majesty and power, he could sometimes display surprising humility. 
On one occasion, he appears on earth in the guise of an old weaver to give alms to 
Mahakassapa, one of the Buddha“s arahant disciples. Mahakassapa, easily recognizing 
the king of the devas, admonished him, asking why Sakka was trying to deprive some 


poor person of the opportunity of making merit. Sakka replies that he himself is poor: 


“What? You have power and sovereignty over the devas, how can you be poor? 


“Bhante, it is like this. The time I came into being was not a Buddha-period. I had 
no opportunity in my past to make merit by giving to a Buddha or to the arahants. 
There have arisen in my neighbourhood three devas, Cũlarathadevaputto 
Maharathadevaputto and Anekavannadevaputto (“little chariot deva-son, great 
chariot deva-son and deva-son of many colours.”) These three had the opportunity 
to give to the Buddha and his arahants. They are more splendid and glorious than 
me. When they come down the street, playing at “Constellaton” with their 


attendants, I have to flee and escape into my house.” (Dhp-a 4: 10) 
It seems that even the king of the devas finds it hard to keep up with the Jonesesl 


Another story in which Sakka displays humility ¡is also one where the tables are turned 


for once, and the tester becomes the tested: 
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At one time a certain brahma®°8 


decided to test Sakka“s power of patience. He 
manifested as an ugly hunch-backed yakkha and sat on Sakka“s throne. The devas 
of Tavatimsa grumbled, grew angry and complained. “lt ¡is amazing, this ugly 
hunch-backed yakkha ¡is siting on Sakkas throne!“ But the more the devas 
complained and found fault, the more the yakkha grew handsome and pleasing in 
appearance. They told this to Sakka, and he said, “This must be an anger-eating 


yakkha.” 


So, Sakka approached the yakkha seated on his throne, and paid him reverential 
salutation. With his robe thrown over one shoulder and his hands joined ¡in 
añjali,5 he declared, “[ si, am Sakka Devãnamindol l si, am Sakka 
Devanamindo!“ The more Sakka declared his name ¡in a respectful manner, the 


more the yakkha grew uglier again until in the end he vanished completely.°°° 


During the lifetime of the Buddha Gotama (the “historical“ Buddha of the current age) 
Sakka was his devout follower, and always treated him and his great disciples with the 
utmost respect. Some of the books of the later Pali tradition attribute many marvels to 
the great events of the Buddha“s life, many of which involve Sakka. For instance, at the 
Buddha“s birth, we are told by the Jinalãnkara°°® that at the moment of the Buddha's 
birth the ten thousand Sakkas of ten thousand world-systems stood and blew their 
conches.°” When the Prince Siddhattha Gotama renounced the world and cut off the 
long hair of his top-knot, he tossed ¡it into the air where it was caught by Sakka who 


raised a /ojana high stupa, the Cũ|ãmani Cetiya, in Tãvatimsa to enshrine ¡t.“°8 





603. A class of being higher than the devas, see § 3:6. 
604. A salutation with joined palms. 
605. SN 11:22—the đetail that the yakkha was actually a brahmaä is added by the commentary. 


606. A devotional poem of 250 stanzas composed most likely in Burma, see Malalaseekera, Pali Literafure 
0ƒ Cewlon, p. 109. 


607. Quoted from GGB, v. 1, p. 225 


608. Jãtaka Nidãnakaätha. 
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Sakka often visited the Buddha, to seek teachings from him (eg.SN 11:15 & SN 11:16) or 
simply to venerate him. At one time he went to the Buddha“s dwelling together with the 
brahma Sahampati and the two great beings stood on either side of the door-way 
praising the Buddha ¡n verses. On this occasion, the brahmaä criticized Sakka“s verse as 
not the proper way to venerate a 1zfheafa (SN 11:17). On another occasion, Sakka 
emerged from his palace and raised his joined hands in a reverential salutation. Matali 
the charioteer asked, “Devas and humans worship you, Sakka Vãsava, who is it that 
you worship?“ Sakka replied it was the Buddha and the Szngha (SN 11:19). In the next 
sutta, the same happens but Matali's question is phrased differently, he asks Sakka: 


“It is these that should worship you - 
The humans stuck in a putrid body, 
Those submerged in a corpse, 


Afflicted with hunger and thirst.””” 


Sakka replied that he envied the bhikkhus, who moved about freely without attachment 


and lived without conflict. 


A very important sutta for the relationship between the Buddha and Sakka ¡is the 
Sakkapañha SuHa (DN 21). In this điscourse, Sakka visits the Buddha ¡in the Indasala 
cave. The commentary tells us that he had an urgent reason for this visit; Sakka had 
seen the five signs which warn a deva of his imminent death (DN-a 22). Sakka arrived 
with the entire company of the Thirty-Three and many other devas. When the devas 
arrived at the cave-mouth, a brilliant light was seen by the villagers who grew afraid 
and thoupht the mountain was on fire. Sakka found the Buddha rapt in meditation, and 
he sent in Pañcasikha the gandhabba to attract his attention, which he điịd by singing a 
highly inappropriate love-song. 


With the Buddha now emerged from meditation, Sakka instructed Pañcasikha to 
announce the arrival of the devas by saying, “Sakka Devanamindo together with his 


ministers and his attendants pay homage to the Blessed One with their heads to his 





609. SN 11:20. Bodhi trans., CDB, p. 336. 
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feet.“ In reply, the Buddha said, “May Sakka Devanamindo and his ministers and 
attendants be happy. For all beings seek happiness: devas, humans, asuras, nãgas, 
sandhabbas and whatever other kinds of beings there may be.” When the devas entered 
the cave, by their power the rough places became smooth, the narrow places became 


wide and the darkness was đispelled by a brilliant light. 


Sakka has come to ask the Buddha some questions on Dhamma, but like two old 
friends, they first engage in some pleasant conversation. The Buddha says that it is 
wonderful that Sakka, with so many things to do, can find time to visit him. Sakka 
replies that he has long soupht the opportunity, and recalls an earlier occasion when he 
also found the Buddha in meditation but did not disturb him. The Buddha replied that 
he recalls that time, the sound of Sakka/s chariot wheels roused him. Sakka then 
remarks that since the Buddha has been teaching, many new devas are being born to 
swell the ranks of Tavatimsa, and tells a long story in verse about some of them. At the 
end of this section of the sutta, the Buddha thinks, “Eor a long time this yakkha has 
been pure. Whatever he asks will be connected with meaning, (affhasañhifam) not 
otherwise. Whatever explanations I give him, he will be quick to understand.“ And he 


gave Sakka permission to ask whatever he wanted. 


Sakka and the Buddha then engaged ¡in a Dhamma discussion, with Sakka asking a 
series of questions about the overcoming of defilements and the Buddha answering. At 
the conclusion, Sakka tells the Buddha that in the past he has asked the same questions 
Of various other szzazs and brahmins, but never got a satisfactory answer. They 
always reacted ¡in the same way, being delighted to have seen the king of the devas and 
wishing to become his followers. “In the end, they became my disciples, instead of my 


teachers.” 


Sakka recalled the happiness he had felt after defeating the asuras, “Whatever was the 
nutriment (ø/) of the devas, and the nutriment of the asuras, henceforth we shall enjoy 
both!“ but said that such happiness, which ¡is based on sticks and swords, ¡is not 
conducive to detachment, dispassion and cessation (ibbida 0irãesa mrirodha), and is not to 
be compared to the happiness that comes from hearing Dhamma. The Buddha asks him 
what other things, which when recalled to mind, give Sakka similar happiness. Sakka 


answers in six stanzas, declaring his six joys in verse. These amount to a series Of 
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predictions about his future rebirths. 


Being mindful of the continuation of my existence as a deva 
I shall obtain another existence, know this sir. 


When I have died from this divine form, with the destruction of 


my non-human life, 


Ủnconfused I will enter into a womb, that delights my mind. 


(The commentary to this passage says Sakka will be born into a khaffiya clan in the 
human realm. Entering into womb “unconfused” (zm7]ho) means with recollection of 


the previous life-time). 


I with unconfused wisdom, dwell in the teaching delighted. 
Rightly I shall abide, with clear comprehension and mindful. 
Having fared rightly, if I become awakened (sambodlhi) 


I shall dwell having known, this will be the end. 


(The commentary to this passage says sønbodhi refers to the attainment of sakadãsãmi, 
“once-return”, the second stage of awakening which will be, for Sakka, the end or goal 


(anfo) of his human existence). 


When I have đied from human form, the human life destroyed 


I shall again become a deva, the highest in the deva realm. 


(The commentary says this refers to another rebirth as Sakka Devanamindo) 


You most excellent devas, the glorious akanifhas (highest 


brahma world) 


Thi¡s shall be my final existence, this shall be my abode. 


(The commentary to this passage say that after obtaining øãsãrnï, “non-return, the third 
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staøe of awakening, as Sakka. he will “øo upstream“ being born ¡n the Aviha world then 


passing from there to the Akanittha realm).5'9 


At the conclusion, ¡t ¡is stated that Sakka attained stream-entry (sofãpaffa) during the 
điscourse, together with eighty-thousand devas. In addition, the commentary states that 


at the conclusion Sakka đied but was instantaneously reborn as a new Sakka.°!! 


There are some difficulties of interpretation ¡n the details of Sakkas predictions. I take 
the first stanza to be a reference to Sakka°s immediate rebirth which difers from 
Maurice Walshe”!“ who translates it in such a way as to imply a human bỉrth. My 
reading of Sakka“s future career may be summarized as (1) renewed existence as Sakka, 
(2) a human birth as a khaHiya, where he will attain the second stage of awakening, (3) 
one more life-time as Sakka, during which he will attain third stage, (4) a life-time ¡in the 
Aviha Pure Abode world and (5) a life-time ¡in the Akinittha Pure Abode, where he will 
attain arahantship making an end to renewed existence. There may be other ways to 


interpret the text, but only in matter of details. 


Even after his attainment of stream-entry, Sakka could still be nepligent at times as we 


see in another text, the Cữ]atanhñsankhaua Sulta: 


Atone time Sakka came to see the Buddha at SavatthT and the Buddha taught him 
the way to liberation throuph non-clinging. Sakka rejoiced in the Buddha“s words 
and then vanished from that place. Maha Moggallana (the Buddha“s chief disciple 
skilled in psychic powers) was standing nearby and it occurred to him to wonder, 
“Did this yakkha understand the Buddha's words when he rejoiced, or did he not? 


5uppose Ï were to find out.” 


So, just as a strong man might bend or stretch his arm, Moggallana vanished from 


that place and reappeared ¡in Tãvatimsa. There Sakka was enjoying himself 





610. For a discussion of these realms, see § 3:ó,17. 


611. The commentary to the next sutta, DN-a 22 adds this detail. DPPN states that this was evident only 
to the Buddha and to Sakka himself. I have not been able to find a reference to verify that. See also Dhp-a 
15:8. 


612. See Walshe, LDB, p. 318. Rhys Davids translation is closer to my reading. 
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listening to five hundred heavenly musicians in the EkapundarTka (“Single-Lotus”) 
Pleasure Park. Sakka greeted the arahant warmly and invited him to take his ease 
on a prepared seat. Upon taking his seat, Moggallana asked, “Kosiya, (a name of 
Sakka) could you repeat ¡in brief the discourse the Buddha gave you on the 


complete destruction of craving? It would be good to hear it.” 


“Sir Moggallana, I am busy and have much to đo! I have not only my own business 
to attend to, but the business of the Thirty-Ihree. That which was heard well and 
attended to well, does not vanish so easily. Sir Moggallana, in the past there was a 
great war between the devas and the asuras. When the war was concluded with 
our victory over the asuras, I had the Vejayanta Palace (“the Palace of Victory”) 
built. Sir Moggallana, this Palace has one hundred towers. Each tower has seven 
hundred upper chambers. Within each chamber are seven øccharas, each with seven 
hand-maidens (pzr¡/carika). Would you like, Sir Moggallana, to see this delightful 


palace?“ The venerable Moggallãna consented in silence. 


So Sakka together with his favourite vassal, Vessavana, approached the Vejayanta 
Palace, letting Moggallana take the place of honour ¡in front. When the hand- 
maidens ¡in the palace saw Moggallana approaching they became shy and 
embarrassed and hid ¡n their inner rooms. The devas led Moggallãna on a tour of 
the palace, showing him the various pillars of gold, silver, coral, pearl and other 
precious stones each capped ¡in gold and decorated with figures of snakes. “See 


how đelightful ¡s the Vejayanta Palace!” 


Mogøgallana remarked, “lt is your glory, Kosiya, that you have made such merit in 
the past. Among men, when something is very delightful they say it is just like in 
Tavatimsa.“ Then the arahant reflected, “This yakkha is living with too much 
negplipence. What ¡if Ï were to rouse a sense of urgency in him?“ Using his 
accumulation of psychic power (iddhäabhisankharam) Moggallana struck the base of 
the palace with his big toe, causing the whole structure to shake and tremble and 
wobble. Sakka and Vessavana were amazed, “lt is wonderful, it is marvellous that 
this samaa of great power and majesty can cause this place of the devas to shake 


and tremble and wobble with his toe!” 


Then Mogøsallana, seeing that Sakka was awe-struck with his hair standing on end, 
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repeated his question, “What was the teaching the Buddha gave to you?” and this 
time the king of the devas answered ¡in full. When Moggallana was satisfied, he 
departed back to the human realm. Some of the devas standing nearby asked 
Sakka, “Sir, was that your teacher, the Buddha?“ “No indeed, that was Mahã 


Mogsallãna one of my fellows in the holy life (sabrahmacar)).°'° 


The fact that Sakka refers to Moggallana at the end as one of his saÙrahmacñrT may be 
sipnificant. Ủsually brahmacari refers to a celibate spiritual seeker, which Sakka was 
certainly not. Most likely, ¡t refers to the fellowship of those who have attained to one of 
the stages of liberation, which would indicate that this sutta occurs after Sakka became 
a sotñpanma. Note also that Moggallana ¡is hardly in awe of Sakka, referring to him more 
than once as “this yakkha.” Once again this story reveals a very recognizable “human” 
side of Sakka Devanamindo. After listening to a Dhamma talk, on the elimination of 
craving no less, he is next seen taking his ease surrounded by musicians and đancing- 
girls and when asked about the discourse replies to the effect that “ƒm a busy man. ƑII 


get around to 1t.” 


One of the final meetings of the Buddha and Sakka is found in a Dhamnapada stOry: 


About ten months before his øar7wibbana (death) the Buddha was at Veluvagama. 
There, he was stricken with bloody điarrhoea. Sakka became aware of this and 
thought: “My teacher is ill, and in need of service. [t would be good for me to help 
him.” Giving up his three eđu†a body, Sakka approached the Buddha“s body in the 


form of a human and massaged his hands and feet. 
“Who is there?“ asked the Buddha. 

“Bhante, it is L Sakka.” 

“Why have you come here?“ 

“To serve you in your Illness, Bhanfe.” 


“Sakka, to the devas the smell of humans from even one hundred 1/0jana away is 


like having a putrid corpse tied to their necks. You should øo away. There are many 





613. MN 3”, some details added from the commentary. 
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bhikkhus to act as my nurses.” 


“Bhante, even standing eiphty-four thousand 1/ojana away”'° the scent of your virtue 


can be smelled. I will nurse you.” 


So Sakka cleaned the bodily discharges of the Buddha with his own hand, nor did 
he turn away his head or make an unpleasant face as if disgusted. After serving the 


Buddha“s bodily needs for a suitable time, he went back to his own place. 


The bhikkhus were amazed that the king of the devas had served the Buddha ¡in 
this fashion, and remarked at the great afection he must have for his teacher. The 
Buddha said that indeed he does have great afection. The Buddha recounted for 
the bhikkhus the time when Sakka, in fear of his imminent death, had come to see 
him ¡in the Indasala cave and as a result of hearing the teachings, he attained to 


stream-entry and was instantly reborn as a young Sakka. (Dhp-a 15: 8) 


When the Buddha passed into his final ibbãna, Sakka was there together with a great 
host of other devas. After the Buddha passed, Sakka spoke a simple and beautiful 


stanza that has ever since been an integral part o£ Buddhist funeral chanting: 


Ariccñ 0ata sankharñ, uppñdauaadhammno. 


LlippaJJ!tuñ miruJ]hanf1, tesatI 0Ipasamo sukho. 


Impermanent, alas, are compounded things. it ¡is the nature of 


things to arise and pass away. 


Having come into existence they cease. Their appeasement is 
the highest bliss. (DN 16) 





614. The height of Tãvatimsa above the earth. 
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3:5:17 OTHER GREAT DEVAS OF TAVATIMSA 


Sakka ¡s the only deva of Tãvatimsa for whom we have such rich source material and 
for whom we can sketch a multi-faceted character. The rest are for the most part little 


more than names in various Ïists. 


The Dhøz7asea SuHa (SN 11:3) says that when the devas are ¡in battle with the asuras, 
should fear arise they are instructed to look up at the crest of Sakka/s standard to give 
them courage. Should they be unable to see the crest of Sakka“s standard, they should 
look to the crest of Pajapatís standard, failing that, the crest of Varunas standard, then 
Isãna's. The commentary to this passage says that these three, Pajapati, Varuna and 
lsãna occupy the second, third and fourth places in the council of the devas. They are 
called “đeøarZjas” and Päjapati is said to be similar to Sakka in appearance and age. This 
is the only passage in which we can with any confidence name any of the Thirty-Three 


ruling devas besides Sakka himself. 


These three are all derived from important deities of the Vedic period. Pajãpati (Sanskrit 
Prãjapati) was a figure identified as involved ¡in the creation of the world. Already ¡in the 
pre-Buddhist period an ambiguous figure, Prajapäti in some versions of his story was 
the primeval sacrificial victim from whose dismembered body the world was made 
(Barnett 1923: 48 f.). Varuna was the supreme law-giver, and in very early times may 
have been the supreme god (Wallis 1887: 97). Isãna is in the Vedas an epithet of Rudra, 
who ïs an early form of Shiva. In one myth he ¡s the slayer of Prajapati (Barnett 1923: 57 
£.) 


However important and powerful these deities were in the pre-Buddhist conception, 
the versions of them found ¡n the Pali sources are thoroughly domesticated. There is no 
trace of their roles as creators or law-givers or dispensers of justice, Pajãpati and the 
others now take their seats below Sakka ¡in the Sudhamma Hall and we never hear their 
individual voices. Some remnant of their association with brahminical religion is 
sometimes found when they are cited in various lists. For instance, ¡in the Teơijja Sutta 
(DN 13) the Buddha ¡s critiquing brahminical practice and cites in one place the gods to 
whom they pray: 


“We invoke Inda, Soma, Varuna, Isãna, Pajãpati, Brahma, Mahiddhi, Yama.” 
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In the Jayadissa Jataka (Jat 513) a king and queen afraid that their beloved son ¡is about 


to be eaten by a yakkha utter a prayer for his salvation, calling on various đeities: 


“Soma and King (rZ/z) Varuna and King PajãpatT and Candimã and Sũriya.” 


In the Bhũridatta Jataka (Jat 543) a brahmin explaining his religion says that various 


đeities attained to that state throuph having performed sacrifice in the past, he names: 


“Dhaãta, Vidhata, Varuna, Kuvera, Soma, Yama, Candimaä and Sũriya” 


As a final example, ¡in the Vessantara Jataka (Jãt 547) various đeities are named as 


rejoicing in King Vessantara/s great acts Of øiving: 


“They rejoiced, Inda and Brahma, Pajapati, Soma, Yama and Vessavana. All the 


devas of Tavatimsa rejoiced, together with Inda.” 


Note that whenever he is mentioned in these lists, Sakka is always called “Inda“ which 


reinforces the Vedic origin of this whole pantheon. 


The name Pajãpati means either “lord of beings“ or “rich in progeny“ (PED). In a 
couple of places, both in the Majjhima Nikãya, Pajãpati is named ¡in a context which 
implies the name may simply be a reference to a generic powerful deity. Both of these 
texts are associated with criticism of wrong views. The Mũlapariyäya Sutta (MN 1) is a 
difficult philosophic sutta where the Buddha explains how ordinary beings perceive 
(sañjãnati) and then conceive (afññiafi) various categories of objects ultimately leading 
to false views concerning a self. The same formula is repeated for the perception of 
earth, water, fire and air, then beings (h4), devas, Pajapati, Brahma, then various 
classes of brahma gods, then various conceptual categories beginning with the 
immaterial bases and the six senses. The commentary to this passage asserts that 
Pajapati here refers to Mara because he might be considered the overlord of all the 
devas. This seems somewhat unlikely, but it does indicate that the concept of Pajãpati is 


a vague and elusive one. 


The other reference is from the Brahmanimantanika Sutta, MN 49) the story of Baka the 
Brahma which we will treat more fully below (§ 3:6,11). In this context, we are only 


concerned with the episode where Baka, possessed of a false view of his own cosmic 
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importance, is trying to convince the Buddha that he should worship him: 


(One of Baka“s subordinate brahmäs, possessed by Maãra, was speaking to the 
Buddha), “Before you, bhikkhu, there were s4⁄zs and brahmins who found fault 
with and criticized earth, water, fire, air, beings, devas, Pajapati and Brahma and 
after death they all took a lower rebirth. There were those who praised and 
delighted ¡n earth, water, fire, air, beings, devas, Pajapati and Brahma and after 
death they all took a higher rebirth.” 


This is an abbreviated form of the list from the Møñlapariyaua Su†ta: once again Pajãpati is 


included along with Brahmaã somewhat in the sense of a generic deva. 


Varupa ¡is a very common name in the sources. The DPPN has listings for eiphteen 
beings named Varuna, including the deva. Two of the other Varunas are of interest here, 
in that there may be some remote connection to the deva. The two chief disciples of 
Revata Buddha were named Varuna and Brahmadeva.”” The names linking two 
powerful deities are at least interesting, and may or may not have any original 


connection with the gods. 


The other reference is from the Ghata Jãtaka, (Jat 454) which ¡is a curious tale that 
certainly has very old pre-Buddhist origins. A princess named Devagabbha (“Womb of 
the Devas”) gives birth to ten sons by a father named Ủpasäagara (“pon the Sea”). Most 
of these sons have names associated with deities; they are, in order of birth, Vãsudeva, 
Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriyadeva Aggideva, Varunadeva, Ajjuna, Pajjuna, 
Ghatapandita and Ankuro. Vãsudeva is sometimes addressed as Kanha, the Pali form of 
Krishna. Bala and Ajjuna (Sanskrit Arjuna) are also characters from the Krishna stories. 
Aggi ¡is the god of fire. These ten brothers were raised in secret by a servant so became 
known as the Ten Slave Brothers and were powerful heroes of the type seen in the early 
heroic age mythologies of many countries. In other words, they were not of a hiph 
moral character, following a career of robbery and conquest until they ruled all India, 
with various magical encounters along the way. The brothers came to a bad end, dying 
by violence mostly at each others hands. The whole story is not very Buddhist in tone 


and has more of the feel of an adventure tale from the early days of the Aryan 





615. Jataka Nidãnakatha. Revata was a Buddha of a previous kappa. 
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conquest.5! 


There is one ambiguous reference that may indicate that Varuna sometimes possessed 
people, perhaps in the capacity of a shamanic seer. In the Vessantara Jãtaka (Jãt 547) 
when Queen Madởdi ¡is distraught over the loss of her children ¡it ¡is said that she 
trembled like a ørun7 which the commentary explains is a sorceress (/kkhanik3) 
possessed by the yakkha. This ¡is very little to base any conclusions on, but there is a 
resemblance here to the Delphic Oracle of Greece who was possessed by the god 
Apollo, who resembles the Vedic Varuna ¡in that they are both rational and lawful gods 


in pantheons otherwise full of warrior types. 


Other than what has already been discussed, there seems to be no other references to 
Isãna in the sources. Despite the later importance of Shiva in India, in the Buddhist 


sources the fourth deva of Tavatimsa is a figure even sketchier than Pajapati or Varuna. 





616. See the footnote on page 51 of Cowell's translation and the entry for Andhakavenhudäsaputtä in the 
DPPN. 
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3:5:18 VISSAKAMMA 


Vissakamma is the architect or builder of the devas.°'” Vissakamma đerives from the 
Vedic deity Viáøakarman, the “All-Maker”, and his function remains similar, but more 
limited. We meet Vissakamma in very many episodes, but see little of his character. He 
plays a purely functonal and subordinate role, almost always he is seen creating 
something, a hermitage or palace, for the use of the Bodhisatta in one of his births and 


doïng so unđer instruction from Sakka. 


In at least eipht Jataka stories”!” an almost identical sequence occurs. The Bodhisatta 
leaves home, intent on living the recluse life and proceeds to the Himavä, sometimes 
with a large train of followers. Sakka/s throne grows hot and investigating the cause, he 
sees that a great being has made a renunciation. Sakka than commissions Vissakamma 
to make a suitable hermitage for the use of the Bodhisatta and his followers. When 
Vissakamma makes anything the verb used is rzpeti which means “to create” rather 


than “to build” implying that his work is done by purely magical means. 


As should be expected of anything made by the architect (øaqdđ”ak?) of the devas, the 


hermitages made by Vissakamma are very beautiful: 


Sakka commanded Vissakamma, “Go and make a hermitage (assøa) thirty-six by 
fifty yojana in size. And when you have made that, supply it with everything 
necessary for those who have left the home life (pabbaƒitaparikkhara).” Vissakamma 
assented by saying “Sadhu!“ and on a clear piece of land beside a pleasant river he 
created the hermitage. The huts he equipped with beds strewn with leaves and 
everything the hermits would need. Each hut had a door, a path for walking- 
meditation and a plank for hanging the robe. The whole was plastered with lime. 
Here and there were flowering plants and shrubs. At the end of each walking path 
was a well for drawing water and a fruit tree, each single tree bearing all kinds of 
fruits. This he did with his deva-powers (đeøatãnubhđuema). Vissakamma made a 


siøn in vermillion writing, “Whosever has abandoned the pleasures of the senses, 





617. The Pali is oa—ÄdhakT which may be used for a builder in wood or in stone. It is equivalent to the Greek 
1É%@w = techne. See footnote in Cowell, “Jataka 4”. p. 203. 


618. Jãt 70, 505, 509, 510, 522, 525, 538, 540, 547. 
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may take these requisites” and posted it on the outer wall. Finally, he banished all 
noisy animals and birds and monstrous non-human beings (duddasika amanussa) 


from the area and returned to his own place. (Jat 509) 


Vissakamma created other things as well. In previous ages of the world, he built at least 
three entire cities: Kãsika, Vebhara and Sobhana."!” He has also created several palaces 


for righteous kings, always decorated with a great exuberance of gold and jewels: 


Sakka ordered Vissakamma, “Build King Mahäsudassana a dwelling, a palace to be 
named Dhamma.” “Very good, sire.“ So Vissakamma left the place of the Thirty- 
Three and swiftly appeared before King Mahäsudassana. “[ have come to build 


you a dwelling, a palace named Dhamma.” And the king consented ¡in silence. 


The Dhamma Palace was a 1ø/ama in length and a half a 1/ojana in width. The 
outside of the palace was covered with tiles of four colours; the tiles were made of 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli and crystal and extended to three times the height of a 


man. 


The Dhamma Palace had eighty-four thousand pillars, a fourth of these were made 
of gold, and another fourth each o£ silver, lapis-lazuli and crystal. The flooring was 
of planks made of the same four precious substances. There were twenty-four 
staircases, also made of the same four things. The stairs of gold had newels and 
knobs of silver, the stairways of silver had newels and knobs of gold, those of lapis- 


lazuli had newels of crystal, those of crystal had newels of lapis-lazulli. 


The palace had eighty-four thousand chambers, (kữ‡ãsãra) some of gold, some of 
silver, some of lapis-lazuli and some of crystal. The gold chambers were furnished 
with silver divans, the gold rooms with silver divans, those of lapis-lazuli with 
ivory divans and the rooms of crystal had hard-wood divans. The golden 
chambers had silver doors, decorated with a figure of a silver palm-tree, its leaves 
and fruit were made of gold. The silver chambers had golden doors with silver 
palm-trees and golden fruit and leaves. The lapis-lazuli rooms had crystal doors 


with crystal palm-trees figured on the door, with its leaves and fruit of lapis-lazulli. 





619. Ap 45-10, 46-3 & 49-5. 
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The crystal rooms had lapis-lazuli doors with lapis-lazuli palm-trees bearing 
crystal fruit and leaves. (DN 17) 


As an architect, Vissakamma definitely decorates with a theme in mind. The small note 
of practicality where the pairing of substances is broken is interesting. Couches made of 
crystal or lapis-lazuli might be too easily broken, so ivory and hard-wood was used 


1nstead. 


We usually dont get to see Vissakamma at work, but ín one episode we do a get a 


glimpse of his methods: 


At that moment Sakka/s throne became hot, and knowing the cause he addressed 
Vissakamma. “Go sir, and make for Prince Mahãapanada a jewel palace nine 1/0/41 
long, eight ojana wide and twenty-five /ojana high.” So Vissakamma taking the 
form of a mason (øađjhakï) appeared among Prince Mahapanada“s workmen and 
said, “You can go and take your breakfast now.” Being alone on the work-site, 
Vissakamma struck the ground with his staff and in that instant the twenty-five 


ojana hiph palace appeared on that site. (Jat 489) 


Vissakamma created other magical items. On two occasions, when the Buddha and a 
saheha of almost five hundred bhikkhus wanted to make a journey Vissakamma created 
fve hundred pavilions (k#tñeãra) during the night, so that they were in place on the 
monastery grounds in the morning. The Buddha and the sansbz entered these and they 
flew throuph the air with great rapidity to their destination.”” Ơn one of these 
Occasions, we are informed of the detail that the pavilion used by the Buddha had four 
doors, those used by the two Chief Disciples had two, and those for the rest of the 
bhikkhus had but one (MN-a 145). 


After the Buddha“s parimibbãna, King Ajätasattu built a stupa over his share of the relics. 
Vissakamma created some kind of mechanical device to protect them, the Pali for this 
device is øđ]asahehãtayantam and the most likely interpretation ¡s that it was a revolving 


sword-wheel."“! Several centuries later King Asoka wanted to collect all the relics of the 





620. 5SN-a 35:71, Dhp-a 21: 8, & MN-a 145. 


621. See DPPN under Vissakamma. 
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Buddha and divide them up to put in eighty-four thousand stupas around his empire. 
When he approached the øä]asanshatayantam Vissakamma appeared ¡in the guise of a 
village youth and shot an arrow into the heart of the mechanism to stop ¡it and allow 
King Asoka entry. When the mechanism stopped turning, a jewelled sign appeared 
saying, “Enter wretched king.“ Asoka was offended, wondering how such a one as he 
could be called “wretched” (DN-a 16). No explanation is given for the sign, perhaps it 


simply means Vissakamma has a sense of humour. 


Vissakamma was involved ¡in the Buddhas Ilife at other times, even before his 


awakening: 


When prince Siddhattha was seven or eight years old, his father the king asked his 
privy councillors, “What is it that children of tender years like the best for play and 
sport?” “They like playing in the water, sire.” So the king assembled his workmen 
and began to dig an artificial pond. Sakka the king of the devas observed what was 
happening and said, “It is not proper that a great being (mahZsaftn) should have 
human pleasures, he should enjoy heavenly pleasures.” And he commanded 
Vissakamma, “Go and make the Bodhisata a water park for playing in.” 


Vissakamma asked, “Of what kind, sire?” 


Sakka Instructed him that it was to be free of mud and slime, to be strewn all over 
with jewels and coral, surrounded by a wall made of the seven precious things and 
capped with coral, and there should be a set of stairs going down into the water, to 
be made with silver steps and the handrails decorated with gems. There should be 
a golden boat with a silver seat, a silver boat with a golden seat, a jewel boat with a 
coral seat and a coral boat with a jewel seat. There should be fountains of gold, 
silver, jewels and coral. And the water should be well covered with lotuses of five 


cOlOUFTs. 


Vissakamma assented saying “Sadf¿!”“, descended to the royal grounds and created 
a pleasure pond exactly according to these instructions during the nipht when 


everyone was asleep. (AN-a 3:39) 


Many years later, on the day before he left the home life forever, Prince Siddhattha 


was sitting beside his divine water pond. Sakka feeling his throne grow hot, spoke 
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to Vissakamma, “Tomorrow at mid-night the Bodhisatta will make his great 
renunciation. You should go and adorn him in heavenly finery, this will be the last 


time he will wear adornments.” 


Vissakamma, as quickly as a strong man might bend his arm, disappeared from 
Tavatimsa and appeared before the Bodhisatta in the guise of a barber (kappaka). 
He began to wrap the prince”s head with cloth to fashion a turban. On feeling the 
touch of Vissakamma“s hand, Siddhattha knew, “This is not a human being, this is 
a deva.“ He wrapped the cloth around his head ten thousand times. How could the 
prince's head be strong enouph to bear ten thousand folds of cloth? You should not 


think that! The cloth was like the petals of flowers."” 


We can draw a few conclusions about the nature of Vissakamma from these episodes. 
Vissakamma is the only deva who retains even a trace of the creative function that was 
so important for the gods of the pre-Buddhist period. Even so, his acts of creation are of 
a very specific nature. It ¡is to be noted that his works are always in the human sphere: 
the ømãnas and palaces of the devas themselves are generated by their acts of merit and 
never fabricated by Vissakamma. Nor does he have any role ¡in the broader creation of 
the world itself. Buddhist thought has always been opposed to the idea of creation by a 


øod as an act of arbitrary will which violates the dependent origination ( DN 1). 


Vissakamma is a builder (øaddhaki) rather than a creator, even if he works by magical 
means. His works are of an architectural nature: hermitages, palaces, pleasure parks. 
Even when he makes vehicles to move the Buddha and his bhikkhus a great distance, 
they are not fashioned as chariots but as pavilions or sheds (kztñeãra) which nonetheless 
fly in the manner of the devasf own ơimnas. The pre-Buddhist Vi$vakarman was said to 
have once created a đivinely beautiful apsara to tempt a đemon,”Ở but it is unthinkable 
that Vissakamma could create a living, sentient being. (True, he does make fruit-trees 
and lotuses as part of the “landscaping” for his larger projects, but this is incidental to 
his primary function and in any case, plants are not considered sentient in Buddhist 


theory). 





622. Jãtaka Nidãnakathã and also see GGB p. 267. 


623. Hopkins, Hindu Gods and Heroes, p. 162. 
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Vissakamma/s actions are always on the behest of Sakka and for the benefit of great 
beings like Bodhisattas, Buddhas and arahants. They are not part of the natural order of 


things, but rare and exceptional infusions from a higher realm. 
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3:55:19 MATALI 


Matali is a gandhabba and the charioteer (sahnsahaka) of Sakka. We see a little bit more of 
Matalĩs character ¡in the texts than we do of Vissakamma. He ¡s loyal to his lord, but 
sometimes a bit familiar and even capable of taking the opposite side ¡in a debate. When 


Sakka showed patience and mercy to his enemy Vepacitta, Matali asked: 


When face to face with Vepacitti 
Is it, Maghava, from fear or weakness 
That you endure him so patiently, 


Listening to his harsh words? 


Sakka and Mãtali argue the issue back and forth for several stanzas; Sakka/s pOosifion 1s 
that patience is the higher virtue and that it is folly to argue with a fool. Matali makes 


the case for a tough approach: 


Fools would vent their anger even more 
T no one would keep them ¡in check. 
Hence with drastic punishment 


The wise man should restrain the fool.5 


In a series of short suttas in the Samyutta Nikaya (SN 11:18-20) Sakka is seen making an 
act of reverence with folded hands before mounting his chariot. Matali asks 
incredulously who it can be that Sakka worships, when he himself is worshipped by 
devas and humans. Sakka replies in verses praising the Buddha and the Sang”. At the 
end, Matali says that he too shall worship whom Sakka worships. In one of these 


exchanges, Mãtali expresses some disgust with the idea of worshipping humans: 


It is these that should worship you - 





624. SN 11:4. Bodhi trans., CDB, p. 321-22. 
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The humans stuck in a putrid body, 
Those submerged inside a corpse. 


Afflicted with hunger and thirst.“” 


Mãtali acts as Sakka/s driver on many occasions; we have already seen how Mãtali 
enabled Sakka“s escape with his bride on his wedding day. He also drives the chariot 
when Sakka goes to war with the asuras, or when he goes on a pleasure jaunt to one of 
the heavenly parks “to view the pleasant grounds“ (subhzmnim dassanayä) (SN 11:18). On 
three occasions, Sakka sent Matali in the chariot to fetch a riphteous human and bring 
him for a visit to Tãvatimsa. The trip of King Nimi was especially noteworthy because 
of the long tour Matali gave him of the various z/as (hell-realms) and heavenly 


0imñnas.5?9 


The chariot of Sakka, driven by Matali, ¡s called the Vejayantaratha, “the Chariot of 
Victory.” It is one-hundred and fifty 1øjana long (DN-a 16) and ¡is pulled by one 
thousand Sindh horses (Jat 541). In numerous stories it is seen to fly throuph the aiïr, so 
presumably these are flying horses, which would not be inappropriate for the livestock 


of Tãvatimsa. A verse passage describes the Vejayanta Chariot: 
(In obedience to Sakkas command, Matali mounted the 


Vejayantaratha) 


Smoothly gliding, ¡it ascended; shining, resplendent with 


ølorious fittings. 


Like well-worked jambw gold, ¡it ¡is decorated with golden 


imaøes. 


As beautiful as the setting moon, there are figures of elephants, 


cows, jays, tigers, panthers. 





625. SN 11:20. Bodhi trans., CDB, p- 356. 


626. Nimi Jãtaka no. 541, for the others see Jat 243 & 494. 
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Antelope, deer and various birds and animals figured in lapis- 


lazuli as if arrayed for battle one with the other. 


One thousand tawny royal horses, unconquerable, as strong as 


young elephants. 


Adorned with golden chain-mail on the head and breast, they 


Øo on a word of command, no need for a goad. 


When Maãtali ascended ¡in this excellent vehicle, a great roar 


could be heard ïn all đirections. 


The sky, the earth, the rocks, the trees and the great ocean all 
trembled at the sound. (Jat 535) 


When Matali descended to earth ¡in the chariot to fetch the musician Guttila to 
Tãvatimsa, the awestruck people thoupht that a second moon had appeared ¡in the sky 
(Jãt 243). 


Maãtali sometimes accompanies Sakka on his missions to the human realm, very often 
with Pañcasikha as well. In two similar tales, these three together with Candã and 
Suriya, transform into brahmins to teach a miser a lesson (Jat 450 & 535). In one story, 
Sakka, Maãtali and Pañcasikha transform into animals: a jackal, a fish and a bird 
respectively (Jat 374). Probably the most important of these transformations is that 
found in the Mahakanha Jãtaka: (Jãt 469) 


Many years after the Buddha Kassapa had passed away, his teachings were falling 
into decline. Bhikkhus and bhikkhunis were following house-holder“s ways and 
having sons and daughters together. In general, people were falling into the ways 


of wrong conduct and when they died, taking lower rebirth for the most part. 


Sakka became concerned that no new devas were appearing ¡in Tãvatimsa and 
looking over the earthly realm, he saw the reason why. “What can be done?“ he 
wondered. Pondering the question he decided, “I have the means. I shall manifest 
a terrifying form to the humans and afterward teach them the Dhamma and in that 


way I shall stop the decline of the teachings and make the sZsana (religion) last 
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another thousand years.” 


For this purpose, Sakka transformed Matali into a huge and horrible black dog, 
with four canine teeth as big as bananas and a belly as fat as a pregnant woman“s. 
Sakka himself took on the form of a woodsman, armed with a huge bow and a 
javelin of iron and led the dog by a cord around its neck. They descended to earth 
at a spot one 10/ana from the city of Bãranasi. Sakka cried out in a loud voice, “This 
world will be no morel“ (øssafi loko), terrifying the populace. Sakka and Mãtali 


approached the entrance to the city and he repeated the cry. 


The king ordered the city gates shut, but Sakka together with his dog leapt over the 
wall, eighteen affha (cubits) hiph and stood within the city. Trembling with fear, 
the people fled to hide in their houses. The big black dog chased them through the 
streets and many fled into the palace grounds. The king together with his wives 


fled into the upper storey of the palace. 


The big black dog reared up with his front paws on the window ledge and uttered 
a tremendous bark. This bark was heard from the lowest ra to the highest 
deualoka. The whole world-system was filled with the one sound of Matalfs bark. 


This was one of the four great shouts heard throughout the whole world."”7 


The people were too terrified to say a word, but the king raised his courage and 
addressed Sakka, “Dear huntsman, why does your dog bark?“ “He is hungry, great 
king.“ So the king ordered all the food ¡in his house-hold to be given to the dog, 
who gulped the whole down ¡in one great bite and roared again. Sakka said he was 
still hungry. So the king had all the food of the horses and elephants brought to the 
dog, and again he swallowed the lot in one bite. He địd the same again when all 
the food of the entire city was broupht to him. The king thought, “This ¡is no 
ordinary dog. This ¡is without a doubt a yakkha. [ must determine why they have 


come here.” 


When asked, Sakka replied, “This dog has not come to hunt game, great king, but 
to bring misfortune to men.“ Alarmed, the king asked, “WIII this dog eat the flesh 





627. The other three are found in Jãt 531, Sn-a 1: 10 & Jãt 546 (eng. 545). 
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of all men, or your enemies only?“ “Just my enemies, great king. Those fond of 


misconduct and behaving in wrong ways“ (adhammnabhiratñ 0isamacarino). (Jät 469) 


There follows ¡n the text a long set of verses describing the various types of misconduct 
by bhikkhus and lay people with the refrain, “on these I will release the dog.“ At the 
end of the Jataka the Buddha reveals that he was Sakka at that time, and that Mãtali was 


Ananda. 


J1/ 


3:5:20 ERAVANA 


In a previous chapter we recounted ¡in brief the story of how Magha and his 
companions became 5akka and the other Thirty-Three great devas (§ 3:5,16). Near the 
beginning of Maghas career of good works, the village head-man made a false 
accusation against Mapha and the others and the king ordered them to be put to death 
by trampling, but the royal elephants refused to harm them. When Magha/s good name 
had been restored, the king gave him much wealth including the chief of the royal 
elephants. This animal served Magha ¡in his good works, and when he died he was 
reborn as a deva in Tãvatimsa who could assume the form of a magnificent magical 


elephant. This was Eravana, Sakka“s great royal elephant. 


The elephant was reborn as a đeuapuifa named Eravana. There are no animal births 
in the deva realm. When it is time to depart for the pleasure gardens, he abandons 
his own form and becomes a one hundred and fifty ojana long elephant named 
Eravana. For the use of the Thirty-Three he creates thirty-three heads measuring 
two or three ezøwfas, in the middle of all is the thirty /o/aa head named Sudassana 
for the use of Sakka. On top of Sudassana is a twelve 1/0/ana jewelled howdah, and 
from time to time he raises a 1/o/ana hiph standard made of the seven precious 
things. Around the howdah ¡s a net of tinkling bells; these are moved by a gentle 
wind and produce a sound like a five-piece musical ensemble playing divine 
music. In the middle of the howdah ¡is a one 1/o/ana jewel seat, and there sits Sakka. 


The rest of the Thirty-Three sits each on his own head on a jewel seat. 


Ơn each of the thirty-three heads, Eravana has created seven tusks, each fifty /ojana 
long. On each tusk are seven ponds, ¡in each pond are seven lotus plants, on each 
plant are seven flowers, on each flower are seven petals and on each petal seven 
deuadhrtas dance. Thus everywhere on the fifty-/ojana tusk is a dancing show. Thịis 


is the great magnificence in which Sakka the đeoarãjã travels.52Ẻ 





628. Dhp-a 2: 7. The thirty-three “heads” are called kưzrbha in Pali which the Pali English Dictionary lists 
as “the frontal globes of an elephant“ but traditionally Eravana ¡s always depicted with multiple heads. 
Mỹ interpretation agrees with Malalasekera in his DPPN entry for Erävana. 
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3:5:21 NOTE ON ANIMALS IN TÄVATIMSA 


In the descriptions of the øimãnas in the Vimanavatthu we come across multiple 
references to song-birds, (Vv-a 11: 35 & 36) elephants,"” horses”” and even to fish in 
lotus pools (Vv-a 44 & 81) as among the marvellous adornments of a deva existence. We 
have seen that Sakka has a chariot pulled by one thousand horses and a marvellous 
elephant named Eravana. Nevertheless, the commentarial tradition ¡is quite insistent 
that there are no animals in Tãvatimsa. It is carefully explained in the above passage 
that Eravana is a normal three eZøwfa hiph anthropomorphic deva who transforms into 
the shape of an elephant when Sakka wishes to ride. In other texts it is said that Eravana 
is only called an elephant by convention, (DN-a 20) and that he takes the form of an 
elephant “for fun“ (kilanakale hatthiripenn) (Vv-a 1). As for Sakka/s thousand Sindh 
horses, it is stated that they are 7omaa, “mind-made“” (Jat 494). This would imply 
that they are apparitional, not real beings with their own minds and kamma. 
Presumably, the same concept would apply to the various animals mentioned ¡in the 


Vimñnauatthu.®1 


The presence of real animals in Tãvatimsa was one of the early controversies among 
Buddhist schools. The Katthavatthu ¡s a late addition to the Abhidhamma that consists 
Of summaries of controversies between the schools on various points. It probably served 
as a Theravada debating manual. It includes a discussion on this point. The Theravada 
pOosition is given that “there are no animals in the deva realm“ which ¡is countered by an 
Andhaka opponent by citing the examples of Eravana and Sakkas horses. The 
Theravada reply is a reductio ad absurdun: “are there then elephant stables and barns full 
of fodder there? Are there moths and scorpions too?“ (Kv 20: 4) 


It would seem from this that the objection to actual animal life in Tãvatimsa ¡s the 
intrusion of the grossly biological into an otherwise subtle and refined existence. The 


idea of the animals being either temporary transformations of ordinary devas or purely 





629. Vv-a 5: 41, 60, 61 & 62. 
630. Vv-a 16, 47 & 64. 


631. Although T cannot find this explicitly stated. 
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apparitional is not inconsistent with the generally protean and dream-like nature of 
existence ¡in these realms. lt ¡is sliphtly odd that the Theravada and the Andhaka 
debaters take the opposite position in a parallel controversy concerning the reality of 
the punishing demons in #rawa. In this case, the Andhakas insist the “hell-wardens“” are 
strictly apparitional, generated by the evil-doer“s own kamma, while the Theravada 
spokesman counters with textual references to prove that they are actual beings (Kv 20: 
5). 


While it is held to be impossible to be born as an animal in Tãvatimsa, it 1s possible for 
an animal to be reborn as a deva. Erãvana is one example: Kanthaka, the horse who 
carried Siddhattha away from the palace for his great renunciation is another. His 
rebirth as a deva is recounted in the Vimãnavatthu (Vv-a 81). There also was the curious 
case of a frog that was drawn from his pond by attraction to the sound of the Buddha“s 
voice and was accidentally trod upon by one of the audience. He too was reborn in a 


heavenly øimãna surrounded by accharas (Vv-a 51). 
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3:5:22 GANDHABBAS 


Gandhabbas are primarily known as a class of minor devas in the saeeas who serve as 
celestial musicians. The word gandhabba (Skt. sandharoa) is also used in three other 
senses, which partially overlap in meaning. It may refer to a special class of earth-bound 
devas and is sometimes used to refer to human musicians. Finally, it is used to refer to 
the “entity seeking rebirth”, one of the three factors needed for conception. The concept 
Of eandharuas as a race of minor devas, or as beings intermediate between humans and 
devas, was known to the Vedas and Bralưmanas but they were defined vaguely ¡n the pre- 
Buddhist literature, only acquiring their role as musicians very late, in the 


Mahabharata.°°° 


Leaving aside for the moment the last, and most problematic, use of the term as 
referring to an agent ¡n the rebirth process and the use of eandhabba to refer to human 
musicians,“ a usage parallel to that of đeøa as an honorific term for human kings, we 
are left with two somewhat divergent concepts of eandhabba as minor deva. There are 
those living in the szeeas and serving the higher devas, mostly but not exclusively, as 
entertainers and there are those who live on the earthly level as minor entities of the 
forest. These two conceptions of a eandhabbø's nature could be seen as entirely separate, 


Or as a sinple race of beings existing on a spectrum and performing different roles. 


Considering the terrestrial kind first, there is a short chapter devoted to eandhabbas in 
the S5amyutta Nikaya,“° where they are described as dwelling in fragrant roots, fragrant 
flowers, fragrant sap and so forth (gandha is the Pali word for “scent”). They are long- 
lived, beautiful and abounding in happiness. It is considered a meritorious rebirth and 
some humans desire rebirth in that realm, which may be had by making merit with 
body, speech and mind, and making an aspiration for such rebirth, or particularly by 
making gifts of fraprant roots, flowers and so on. In another place we are told that they 


go through the air; the word used is ø/hañgamo, (AN 4:36) which is elsewhere a poetic 


632. Jayarava 2015. 


633. This use occurs several times in the Jatakas. See especially Jat-a 243. In Jãt 524 nãga musicians are 
referred to as gandhabbn. 


634. The Gandhabbasamyutta, SN 31:1 í. 
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synonym for bird. Two other references to eandhabba depart somewhat from this gentle, 
sylvan image. The Ätãnãtiya Sutta of the Digha Nikãya includes the eødhabbas among 
those beings who may “with hostile intent“ disturb solitary bhikkhus in their 
meditation, some of them being “wild, fierce and terrible“ (DN 32). In another place 
they are listed among those great beings (mahã bhñữín) that live ¡in the ocean, together 
with the sea-monsters, asuras and nãgas (AN 8:19). In several places, where races of 
beings are listed, sa#dhabbas are distinguished from devas; for example when the 
brahmin Dona asks the Buddha, “are you a human? Are you a deva? A sandhabbd? A 
yakkha?“ (AN 4:36) Likewise, when it is said that many kinds of beings revere and 
follow the Buddha the eandhabbas are included along with devas, humans, asuras and 
nãgpas (DN 30). The Catumaharajika deva Dhatarattha, the Great King of the East, ¡s the 
lord of the gandhabbas, and he “enjoys their songs and dances” (DN 20 & 32). 


Turning to the øandhabbas born ¡into the saesa realms, principally Tãvatimsa: they are 
definitely considered to be the lowest class of devas residing there. A devout human 
woman, who was reborn as a male deva of Tãvatimsa, spoke disparagingly about three 
bhikkhus who had been reborn as eadhabbas: “Three bhikkhus following the holy life 
unđer the Buddha were reborn into the inferior (na) bodies of sandhabbas. They were 
devoted to the pleasures of the five senses and they served us and attended upon us.” 
The commentary to this passage says this was by making music for the devas. After 
being rebuked by the deva, “lt is a sorry sight to see followers of the Buddha reborn into 
the lowly state of eandhabbas,” two of them renounced sense pleasure and were reborn 
as brahmäs, but one proved incorrigible."“” In another place it is said that virtuous 
beings are reborn into one of the various classes of devas, or “at the least,/” among the 
sandhabbas (DN 18). The music of the eandhabbas can serve as the accompaniment to the 
dancing shows of the øccharas (Vv-a 64). We hear of the gandhabbas performing as an 
orchestra of five instruments ¡n the Citralatävana, one of the wonderful pleasure parks 
of Tãvatimsa (Vv-a 64). The eandhabbas may also serve as messengers for the hipher 
devas, as when the gandhabba Pañcasikha is sent to report to the Buddha about the 


proceedings in a council of the devas (DN 19). 





635. DN 21. The commentary says that these bhikkhus had kept their precepts but had previously made 


the wish to be reborn as gandhabbas. 
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The role of eandhabbas in the rebirth process is very problematic, and discussion of this 
point has been lively. My purpose here will not be to attempt a resolution, but merely 
to lay out the problem from the relevant sources. To begin with, there are two passages 
in the Majjhima Nikãya which describe the start of a new life at conception. Both are 


essentially identical: 


Conception (eabbhassñuakkanti lit. “appearance of the embryo”) occurs with three 
(factors): union of mother and father, the mother ¡is in her season, and a eandhabba 


is present (paccupafthit.).°Š7 


The commentary to this passage says: 


Gandhabba is a being arriving at that place (fafripagasatfo). [t does not stand nearby 
watching the union of the mother and father. It is a being which, through the 
mechanism of kamma (kamna0antayanfito), takes the opportunity to be reborn. 
(MN-a 38) 


The sub-commentary says that the being ¡is attending to a sign (niHf2) of a suitable 
rebirth (uppajjanagatiyñ) and that this sign is called a “scent“ (eandha) (MN-t 38). Hence, 
the being taking rebirth ¡is called eandhabba because it figuratively “smells” the place of 
rebirth. 


This last definition seems contrived, and it probably was. The orthodox Theravada 
doctrine, as codified in the Abhidhamna and the commentaries, does not allow for any 
kind of “intermediate state“ (anfarabhaøa). “[nmediately after the death-consciousness 
has ceased, a rebirth-linking consciousness is established ¡in the subsequent 
existence. “8 In other words, as soon as a person đies, he or she is immediately reborn 
into a new womb. This is in stark contrast to many other schools of Buddhism. The 


Kathaunttiu contains a debate on this question where the Theravada ¡interlocutor is 





636. For the problem of the “intermediate state in Theravada“ and the role of the ea~dhabba therein see for 
instance Peter Harvey, 1995: 89-105, BhikkhUu Analayo 2014, and Jayarava, 2015. 


637. MN 38 & MN 93. The latter text goes on to critizise the idea of caste being innate by asking whether 
the eandhabba can be said to be of any particular caste. 


638. CMA. 5:37. See also Vism 14.124 and Kv 8:2. 
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forced to defend his position against a Buddhist of another school."” The doctrine of an 
“intermediate state7 between death and rebirth reaches its most elaborate formulation 


in the Tibetan teachings about the Bardo. 


Thus, the idea of a dead person becoming some kind of đisembodied spirit and 
physically travelling to the point of conception, whether we call this entity a eandhabba 
or not, is anathema to the orthodox Theraväda interpretation. Obviously, this makes the 
formulation ¡in the Ma//hima problematic, hence the attempt o£ the sub-commentator to 
explain it away as a figure of speech. It certainly makes the eandhabba of the rebirth 
process completely distinct from the other kinds of eandhabba. 


Leaving aside the Theravada for the moment, when we look at the Ablidharmakoón we 
find an interpretation that synthesizes some of the divergent ideas about eandhabbas. 
This text definitely classifies the øandharoa (the Sanskrit form is used here) as an 
intermediate being. It is “mind-made“ (manomay/a), travels throupgh the air and feeds on 
odours. Ït is to be considered as belonging to the continuity of the new life, thus is 
already a human-to-be or a deva-to-be etc. Lower øeødharoas feed on foul odours, 
higher ones on sweet odours. Ït is invisible to ordinary vision and its travels are not 
impeded by any material object; the øanødharoa can pass even through diamond. 
Vasubandhu cites controversy about the length of time a being spends as a gandhar0n; 
some say seven days, others seven weeks and yet others say it is indeterminate. When 
the eandharoa is to become a human being, it eventually fnds the copulating couple 
who are to be its parents. lf it is to become a male, the øødharoa develops sensual 
attraction to the woman (its future mother) and animosity as a rival towards the man 
(ts future father). These gender roles are reversed if the gađharøa is to be reborn 


female. 


When the mind ¡s troubled by these two erroneous thouphts, ¡t attaches itself 
through the desire for sex to the place where the organs are joined together, 
imagining that it is he with whom they unite. Then the impurities of blood and 
semen is found in the womb; the intermediate being, enjoying its pleasures, installs 


itself there. Then the skandhas (“aggregates”, Pali khandha) harden; the intermediate 





639. Kv 8:2. The debate hinges on another controverted passage, discussing the different kinds of ø0ñSñ11, 
some of whom attain arahantship “in the interval.” See AN 3:87 (eng. 3:86) and SN 46:3. 
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being perishes; and birth arises that is called “reincarnation” (pratisadhn).°°9 


No doubt Buddhaghosa was aware of this doctrine and rejected it when he was 
composing the commentary to the Majjhima passage cited above. That is why he felt the 
need to explicitly state that the gandhabba is not “a being standing nearby watching the 


union of the mother and father.” 





640. AK 3:5. p. 465. Pruden's translation. AlI the đetails cited above are from AK 3. 
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3:5:23 PAÑCASIKHA 


One individual eandhabba whom the sources frequently mention ¡is Pañcasikha. He ¡s 
depicted as playful, sensuous and of a youthful and pleasing appearance; when the 
brahmaãa Sanankumäãra assumed a coarse form in order to be visible to the devas of 
Tãvatimsa, 1t is the form of Pañcasikha that he chose because “the form of Pañcasikha 1s 
đear to all the devas.”" He plays a ơmø, a string-instrument to akin to a lute (DN 21). 
But this is no ordinary ơïng, it is the Deluapanduu7na, a magical øĩaã made of Delua 
wood (from the bael or stone-apple tree, Aeele marmelos (PED). Ordinarily, the base 
would be fashioned from a gourd). When a string is plucked, the beautiful tone 
reverberates for four months (Sn-a 3:2). Its various fittings are fashioned from gold, 


sapphire and coral (DN-a 21). 


The beluapanduuinäa had originally belonged to Mara: 


For seven years Mara had sought to find some weakness in the Buddha by which 
he could tempt or frighten him. He had been like a crow circling a stone, thinking it 
Wwas a piece of meat, and had reaped only weariness and frustration. At last, Mara 
acknowledged his defeat and in despair disappeared from the Blessed One“s 
presence. As he did so with a great weariness overcoming his limbs, the magical 
øïnñ slipped from under his arm and was immediately picked up by Sakka, king of 
the devas. This he gave to the Pañcasikha. (Sn-a 3:2) 


In his previous human existence Pañcasikha had been a boy who wore his haiïr in five 
top-knots. He made much merit building pavilions for travellers at cross-roads and 
digging wells, but đied young. He was reborn as the ea~dhabba Pañcasikha but retained 
his youthful appearance.'“ His body is of a golden colour. He wears a thousand cart- 


t. 643 


loads of ornaments and nĩíne jarfuls of scen His celestial garments are brightly 


coloured and he still wears his golden hair in five top-knots (bid .). 


641. DN-a 18—sabbadeuatñ attabhñumni mamñUanti. 


642. DN-a 19. The text here says he was reborn as a cãtumaharäjika deva, although everywhere else he is 
identifed as a eandhabba. 


643. These measurements seem a little less excessive if we recall that he as a body three øđwfas in size. 
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Some modern writers have seen the gandhabbas as “the male counterpart to the 
accharas,”°“ bụt another detail of Pañcasikha7s story demonstrates that this is too 
simplistic. There are female øadhabbas. We know this because Pañcasikha was in love 
with Bhaddã Suriyavaccasä, a eandhabba maiden and the daugphter of Timbaru, a 
chieftain of the eandhabbas. He had a rival for her affections ¡in Sikhadi, the son of Matali 
the charioteer of the devas. When Sakka and the other devas of the Thirty-Three went to 
visit the Buddha at the Indasala Cave, they found him rapt in meditation. In order to 
attract the Blessed One“s attention, they sent in Pañcasikha, who sang the song he had 
composed for Bhaddã Suriyavaccasa. The text describes this as a song about “the 
Buddha, the Dhamma, the arahants and love (kZmz2)“ (DN 21), but really it is mostly 
about the latter: 


Greetings to your noble father Timbaru, sunny one,®“ 
He who sired the fair one who ¡is the source of my joy, 
Like a breeze to one who sweats, or a drink to one who thirsts, 


You of radiant limbs, you are as dear to me as Dhamma is to the 


arahants. 
Like medicine to the sick, like food to the starving, 
Quench (parinibbãpaya) me dear one, be water for my flame. 
Into a cool pond, fragrant with blossoms and pollen, 
The elephant tortured by heat plunges. 
So would I plunge between your breasts. 


Like a wild elephant subdued by goad and spear, 





644. E.g. Malalasekera in the DPPN entry “gandhabba“. 


645. Sñriyaoacchase lit. “sun calf”. The commentary says she was called this because her entire body 
emitted rays like the sun, from her feet to the top of her head. 
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I know not what I đo, intoxicated by the shape of your thighs. 
The desire” for you makes my mỉnd spin around. 

I cannot escape, like a fish that has swallowed the hook. 
Embrace me, dear, with your lovely thighs. 

Hold me in your dreamy eyes. 

To be embraced by you, lovely one, is always my wish. 

Small was my desire, curly-headed one, 

But it grew little by little, like the gifts of the arahants. 
Whatever merit [ have made serving the arahants, 

May it bear the fruit of being with you, beautiful in every limb. 


Whatever merit I have made in the circle of the world 


(pathauimanndnle) 
May it bear the fruit of being with you, beautiful in every limb. 
Just as the Sakyan“s son,”” by meditating, clever and mindfu], 
Seeks the deathless, so do I seek you, my sunny one. 


Just as the sage would deliht ¡in attaining sœmbodhi 
(Buddhahood), 


So it would be my delight, lovely one, to couple with you. 


If Sakka, the lord of Tavatimsa, would grant me a boon, 





646. Gedhitacitta—this might also mean “jealousy”. 


617. Le. a Buddhist bhikkhu. 
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Itis you, dear, that I would ask for, so øgreat is my passion. 
Your father, so wise, like a SZÏ tree in full blossom, 


Him I venerate on account o£ his pure offspring. (DN 21) 


The Buddhas response to this inappropriate ¡interruption was to courteously 
compliment Pañcasikha on the technical quality of his music: “Pañcasikha, your lute- 
playing harmonizes very well with your singing, neither overpowers the other.” Ït 
seems that the Buddha was well aware of the short-comings of Pañcasikha. In another 
sutta, Pañcasikha asks the Buddha why it is that some beings attain ibbãna in this very 
life, while others do not. The Buddha replies that if one seeks out sense pleasures, takes 
delight in them, and remains attached to them, then because of that clinging, he cannot 
find release from them.®® ]t is relevant to note that unlike Sakka, Vessavana and some 
others among the non-human beings, we never hear of Pañcasikha attaining to the state 


Of a sofñD4—1111. 


After Sakkas audience with the Buddha he rewarded Pañcasikha by giving him 
Bhaddã Suriyavaccasä to wed, as well as making him king of the gandhabbas (DN 21). 


We see another aspect of Pañcasikha ¡in the Sudhabhojana Jataka where along with 
Sakka and several other devas, Pañcasikha travels to the human world and assumes the 


form of a brahmin to teach a miser a lesson: 


Maccharikosiya was a very great miser. Although he owned eighty crores of gold, 
he would not share so much as a spoonful of porridge if he could avoid it. Nor 
would he spend money on himself, but lived dressed ¡in rags and eating coarse 
unhusked rice. One day he had a craving for some sweet porridge made with ghee 
and honey, so he had a pot prepared and stole away to eat it in solitude ¡in the 


forest, for fear that someone would ask him for a bite. 


Sakka, Matali, Suriya, Canda and Pañcasikha approached him one by one ¡in the 


guise of earthly brahmins and each begged for some food. The miser with great 





648. SN 35:102 (eng. 35:119). In the immediately preceding sutta, the Buddha gives the same teaching to 
Sakka. 
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reluctance consented to give them a small portion each. As they were all eating, 
Pañcasikha took the form of a dog and began to urinate. The brahmins covered 
their bowls with leaves, but one drop splashed on Maccharikosiya/s hand. When 
he went to fetch water for washing, the dog filled his pot of porridge to the brim 
with his urine. Enraged, the miser came at the dog with a stick but Pañcasikha 
changed form again and became a noble horse and began to chase after 
Maccharikosiya, all the while changing form: now he was dark, now white, now 
golden-coloured. He became spotted, he grew large, and he grew small. The miser 
fled in terror for his life and when he had been driven around back to where the 
brahmins sat, they had cast of their disguises and stood ¡n the air to admonish 
him. (Jãt 535) 


We are told at the end of this Jataka that at that time Pañcasikha was a previous birth of 
Anuruddha. In another similar story, Pañcasikha was a birth of AÄnanda. This would 
indicate that like many other deity-names, Pafcasikha is more the title of an office than a 
proper name. There is always a Pañcasikha and when one dies, another is born to take 


his place. 


Matali, the charioteer of the Tavatimsa devas, ¡is also probably to be identified as a 
sandhabba. His son, Sikhadi, was Pañcasikha/s rival for the affections of the gandhabba 
maiden Bhaddã Suriyavaccasa which implies that they were all eandhabbas. In one place 
at least, he is explicitly identifñed as such,”” although this is contradicted by another 
text which lists Matali as one of the great yakkha chiefs.°”” We have already seen that 
once we get down to individual cases these classifications are often fuzzier than a neat 
summary would imply. It may be that eandhabba, at least when referring to those 
dwelling ¡in the szeeas, implies more a kind of class status, as a semi-servile deity, rather 
than a clear distinction of race. In any case, Matali does not seem to share the general 
sandhabba characteristic of being a musician, but rather serves his master, Sakka, as a 


charioteer. 





649. The Mahãsamaya Sutta, DN 20. 


650. The Atãnãtiya Sutta, DN 32. 
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3:55:24 THE HIGHER SENSUAL HEAVENS 


The Tãvatimsa realm ¡s the highest saeea which is still in physical contact with the earth, 
being situated on the summit of Mt Sineru. There are four additional szaeeas which are 
located in the space above in “aerial abodes.”®! These are, in order from the lowest to 
the highest: the realms of Yama, Tusita, NimmanaratT and Paranimmitavasavattr. There 
is much less to be found about them in the Pali sources by way of detailed description, 
compared to the abundant information about Tãvatimsa. We are told that each saøea has 
its own Nandana Grove.”? From this we may infer that the higher szeeas are in some 
respects translations or reflections of Taãvatimsa on a higher plane. The Pali sources are 
silent about the actual đistances of the various szeezs above Sineru, but there is a 
scheme outlined in the Abhidharmakoán in which each succeeding saesa is twice as high 
above “sea-level“ as the preceding one. Thus, as Mt Sineru ¡s 80,000 1/ø/ana hịph, the 
sacea of the Yama devas is 80,000 107aa above the mountain's summit, or 160,000 above 
sea-level. Going upward, Tusita ¡is 320,000 1/øjana híph, Nimmänarati 640,000 and the 
Paranimmitavasavatti saeoz is 1,280,000 1/ojana above sea-level (AK 3:5, Eng. p. 467). 





651. AK 3:5, p. 465. Pruden's translation. 


652. Jatnka Nidãnakatha. For Nandana Grove, see the section on Tãvatimsa. 
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3:5:25 YAMA 


The realm of the Yama devas ¡is the lowest of the celestial saeeas. These beings, and 
those above them, are beyond the troubles of the earthly plane and take no part in the 
wars against the asuras. They are said to “have arrived at divine bliss“ (đdibbam sukham) 
(Vibh-a 18:6,1). One day ¡in the Yama world equals 200 human years, there are 360 days 
in a celestial year, and the life-span of Yama devas ¡is 2000 such years (AN 8: 42). This ¡is 
the equivalent of 144,000,000 human years. The king of the Yama world is named 
Suyama, (DN 11) and he is mentioned as attending the Buddha with a yak tail fan at the 
time of his descent from Tãvatimsa after teaching there (Dhp-a 14: 2). This short 
summary constitutes just about everything we can learn about the Yama realm from the 


Pali sources. 


We can infer a little more. The Mahasamaya Sutta (DN 20) contains a long list in verse of 
various beings that come to pay their respects to the Buddha. Much of this material is 
cryptic and no doubt includes many archaic elements. The stanza which mentions 


Yãmas includes a long list of names: 


The Khemiyas (“peaceful ones”) Tusitas and Yamas. The 


Katthakas” endowed with fame (1/4sassino). 
The Lambitakas and Lãmasetthas, Jotinãamas and Äsavas. 


The Nimmaãanaratas came, and then (z2) also the 


Paranimmitas. 


These ten hosts came, in their manifold forms. 


The commentary states that the Khemiya and Katthaka devas live in the realms of the 


Yãmas and Tusitas. It is only in the Yama realm and higher that there is freedom from 


653. “The meaning of kaffhakã is unclear...The Sarvästivadin who translated a Prakrit version into 
Sanskrit interpreted it as “black/dark blue” or “wicked, bad”, krga = Pali kanha. Perhaps ka†fhakñ can be 
interpreted as “naughty ones“ since they indulge in sexual pleasures, just like the naughty god Krsna.” 


Nyanatusita, private correspondence. 
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54 Of the ten classes of deva 


strife, as manifested in the realms below by the Asura wars. 
listed here, the second, the third and the last two are the names of the four celestial 
sensual heavens. The other six are mysterious, being found nowhere else. The 
commentary is of little help. It only says that the Jotinama devas are “luminous and 
splendid like a mass of fame” and the Äsavas are “full of desire” (DN-a 20). Lambitaka 
probably means “excellent ones” and Lãmasettha “foremost in sensual enjoyment”.®” It 
is possible that all these six classes of devas are groups within the Yãma world, given 
their placement ¡in the series and the odd detail that the YAmas are listed after the 


Tusitas. 


The commentary to the Mahapadana Sutta (DN-a 14) talks about the effect on the 
cosmos when a king ¡is unriphteous (adhammnika). The unriphteousness spreads to his 
ministers, to the city and to the whole country. From there, the devas of the earth and 
sky become corrupted causing the winds and rain to become unseasonable, and even 
the sun and moon to go off course. Throuph their friendship (wiifa) with those devas, 
the Catumaharajika devas become unriphteous, followed by the Tãvatimsa devas. 
Mentioned last in the chain of unrighteousness are the Yama devas, which indicates that 
there is still some connection there to the world below. But too much should not be 
made of this, because the text goes on to say that every assembly of devas and brahmas 
(dcuabraltnaparisa), even to the hiphest point of existence (euam aua bhauassä) becomes 
unrighteous, saving only those who have attained some degree of liberation, the Noble 


Ones (arinasiuakn). 


The only story in which the Yama devas figure even marginally is that of Sirima the 


COurtesan. 


Sirima was a famous courtesan of Rajagaha. She was so highly sought after that she 
could command the price of a thousand kahãpanas (a unit of money) a day. She had a 


retinue of five hundred women ¡in her employ: 





654. The commentary has khemiwä deuñ tsitapurauisino ca ñmñdeunlokauisino ca. It might also be possible 
to interpret khermiy/ñ as an adjective and the phrase translated as “Peaceful are the devas who live in the 
Tusita city and the world of the Yãmas“”, but then there would be the problem of making the number of 
deva hosts equal to ten. 


655. Supgestions by Nyanatusita. 
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Uttarã was a pious lay woman married to a wealthy unbeliever. He would not let 
her go to attend on the Buddha during the rainy season retreat, as she wished. Her 
father was also a very wealthy man and on her behalf he hired Sirimä to serve as a 
substitute wife for two weeks so that Uttarã could cook for and serve the bhikkhus. 
Sirima came to enjoy the luxury of her temporary home and in her vanity grew 
jealous of the real wife. One day she threw a ladleful of hot ghee at her. But Ủttarä 
focussed her mind on meH (“loving-kindness”) and was not burnt. Seeing this, 


Sirima had a sudden change of heart and became a lay disciple herself. 


In time, Sirima became a sofãpama (“stream-enterer”, first stage of awakening) and 
gave up her life as a courtesan. She was still very beautiful. One day she was 
making a food offering when a young bhikkhu fell into love-sickness at the sight of 


her. After that he could neither eat nor sleep nor meditate. 


It wasmt long after this that Sirima died of a sudden sickness and was reborn as a 
đczï in the Yäma realm, chief queen (đeơï) of King Suyama. She had a retinue of five 
hundred deva maidens (deuakafñña). In Rajagaha, the Buddha asked that her body 
not be cremated immediately, but be left to decay a while first. The king complied 
and put a guard around her corpse to keep the vultures and jackals away. After a 
while, the king, at the request of the Buddha, had her corpse displayed ¡in the 
street. A proclamation was made, “Who will have this body for a thousand 
kñhapan—a? For five hundred? For two hundred?” No one would take 1t even for a 
kñkarrikñ (“farthing”) when previously men had vied with one another to spend a 


thousand kñhapaa on her. This lesson cured the young bhikkhu of his lust. 


During the cremation, the devI Sirima herself, topether with her five hundred deva 
maidens riding ¡in chariots came to witness, surrounding the cremation ground. 
She there became an a#Zeãmĩ (“non-returner” third stage of awakening) as she 


listened to the Buddha điscourse on the impure nature of the body.” 


Even this single episode ¡is doubtful. In the Vữnaãnaøatthu version of thịs story there is no 


mention of Suyãma and Sirimã ¡s said to be reborn ¡in the NimmaãnaratT realm. 





656. 5n-a 1:11, Vv-a 15, Dhp-a 11:2 & 17:3. 
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To learn a few more details about the Yãma world and ïts inhabitants, we must leave the 
Pali sources behind and turn to the Abhidharmakoáa. That text tells us that the overall 
dimensions of the Yãma realm are identical to those of Tãvatimsa, reinforcing the image 
of the higher realms as more sublime translations of the lower.”” The height of the 
individual Yama devas is cited as three-quarters of a kroáa in size. This is a unit of 
measurement not found ¡n the Pali, but according to the Abhidharmakoán itself, a kroáa 1s 
one eiphth of a 1øjana.“”® Thỉs measurement is not compatible with the Theraväda 
system. The Pali sources often state the height of the Tavatimsa devas as being three- 
quarters of a 1/0/ana, and ¡it would not be likely given the general assumptions of the 


cosmology, to have a higher class of beings smaller than a lower class. 


The passage of time in the higher szeeas is not measured by the sun, which does not rise 


659 


above the height of the Yugandhara Mountains” but by the singing of birds, the 


opening of flowers and the natural sleep cycle of the devas. 


The Yama world is still on the plane of sense desire, the beings are divided into genders 
and they make love with one another. However, as we ascend throuph the levels the 
sensuality becomes more refined and sublime. While the devas of the two “terrestrial” 
saeeas copulate much like human beings, except that the males emit no semen, the 


Yãma devas make love simply by embracing.9 





657. AK 3:5, p. 468. in the text Vasubandhu implies some doubt about this by prefacing it with the remark 


“according to one opinion” 
658... See AK 3:6, p.474, for units of measure. 
659. 40,000 yojanas above sea-level. 


660. AlI these details from AK 3:5. 
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3:5:26 TUSITA 


The fourth đeøaloka is called Tiusita, often it is given as Tsitapura, “the City of Tusita.” 
One day and night in Tusita ¡s the equivalent of 400 human years. The life-span of the 
beings there ¡s 4000 celestial years, each of three hundred and sixty celestial days. This 
works out to 576,000,000 human years. The name derives from the verb sanfssafi which 
means “to be contented, pleased or happy“ (PED). The devas there are said to be 
“satisfied and delighted“ (ztthz pahattha) (Vibh-a 18:6). Tusita ¡is said to be the most 
delightful (ramanio) of the sageas (AN-a 3:34). The king of Tusita is named Santusita 
and he gained this distinction by exceeding the other devas in morality and generosity 
(AN 8: 36). In Tusita, the experience of sensuality is more refined and subtle than in the 


lower saeeas. There, the devas make love simply by holding hands."! 





661. At least according to the Abhidharmakoán. See AK 3:5, p- 465. 
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3:5:27 THE BODHISATTA IN TUSTTA 


The reason that Tusita ¡s called “the most delightful” ¡is because of its special place in the 
cosmos; Bodhisattas always take their penultimate birth there, prior to their final 
existence as human beings during which they attain Buddhahood. The career of all 
Bodhisattas follows an archetypical pattern. After initially making the aspiration for 
Buddhahood ïn the presence of a living Buddha, who makes a prophecy validating the 
aspirant, the Bodhisatta spends countless life-times over the course of many kappas 
arduously perfecting the ten øãrz1s, qualities of spiritual perfection."“ The last to be 
completed is always the đãnapñãrami, the perfection of generosity. The Buddha Gotama, 
the Buddha of our historical period, accomplished this in the Vessanfara birth (Jãt 547) 
when, as King Vessantara, he made a resolution to never refuse a request for a gift and 
gave away his wealth, lost his kingdom and ¡n the climax of the story, even gave away 
his wife and children. With the ten øãram¡is now complete, the Bodhisatta has attained 
the prerequisite spiritual qualities to become a Buddha. Before that happens he, 
however, experlences one last blissful existence as a deva of Tusita, as kammic 


consequence of his many meritorious deeds (Dhp-a 1: 13). 


The commentary to the Miahãpadãna Sufta (DN-a 14) describes this process in the case of 
Vipassï Buddha, who lived ninety-one kappas ago. 


AlI the Bodhisattas experience an existence like Vessantara, and perform a great 
giving (mahaãdãnãni dafoñ), upon which the earth quakes seven times. Upon death, 
the Bodhisatta arises in the next mind moment in Tusita. VipassT lived there for the 


full span of ffty-seven ko‡ of years plus sixty times one hundred thousand more." 


At last the five signs (pubbanimiitñ) appeared, heralds of his imminent death. (1) 
From the moment of his rebirth there, he had been adorned with flower garlands, 
and for five hundred and seventy-six million years these had remained fresh. But 


now they withered. (2) Likewise, his richly decorated garments now became 


662. The ten øãramis are dãna (generosity), s7lz (morality), 6ekkhama (renunciation), paññ (wisdom), ơiriya 
(energy), khamfi (patience), sacca (truthfulness), adl/ƒthana (resolution), 0meffa (loving-kindness) and 
uppekkha (equanimity). For a very detailed description of the Bodhisatta path see GGB. 


663. The literal translation of the Pali numbers. A kofï is ten million. The total 1s 576 million. 
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wrinkled and soiled. (3) Devas never experience heat or cold, but now for the first 
time sweat fell drop by drop from his arm-pits. (4) The bodies of devas never 
experience the ravages of old age, brokenness of teeth and greyness of hair. For 
their entire existence male devas have bodies like twenty year old youths, and 
female đeøïs those of sixteen year old girls. Even now he did not decay like an aged 
human, but his body grew weary. (5) During their long lives devas do not know 
even the name of dissatisfaction, but now at the end the Bodhisatta siphed with 


restlessness and could not get comfortable on his seat. 


Thus, the devas know they have but seven days left by human reckoning 


(manussñnnnn aanñoasena)."Ẽ 


Just as in this world, portents such as earthquakes and meteors herald the deaths of 
kings but not of commoners, so t†oO the five siens do not manifest for all devas, but 
only those of preat power. And just as among humans, only learned astrologers can 
interpret the siøns, so too only the wise among the devas understand the five signs. 
Likewise, at the moment of their rebirth, devas of little merit ask “Who know 
where I have arisen?” and feel afraid until the dancers and musicians tell him 
where he is.” But a wise one knows “I have given gifts, guarded my morality and 


practiced meditation. I have come to the đeøaloka to experience happiness.” 


Vipassr Bodhisatta recognized the five signs and he knew, “Now ¡in my next 
existence I will become a Buddha“ and he was not afraid. The devas of the ten 
thousand fold world-system (đasasahassacakkaoäja) assembled and entreated him, 
“Dear sire, you have completed the ten øãram7s not for the not for the sake of 
enjoying existence as Sakka, nor as Mara, nor as Brahma, nor as a cakkquaHi (a 
universal monarch) but for the sake of transcending the world and attaining 
Buddhahood. Now is the time for Buddhahood.” 


The Great Being (mahãsaffa) dịd not immediately give his consent. He said, “It may 


be time, it may not be time,“ because first it was necessary to perform the five-fold 





664. This is a problematic phrase. If we convert seven human days to deva time it amounts to less than 


four minutes, certainly far too little for all that is to transpire. 


665. This detall 1s from MN-a 123. 
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investigation (pafñcaœmahñuilokann). The Bodhisatta inquired as to time, continent, 
clan, nation and mother. (1) During periods when the human life-span exceeds one 
hundred thousand years, the time for a Buddha ¡is not suitable because beings do 
not know aging and death and cannot see the three characteristics of suffering, 
impermanence and not-self. During periods when the human life-span ¡is less than 
one hundred years the time is also not suitable because beings then are full of 
defilement and cannot be admonished. Trying to teach them ¡is like “striking blows 
with a stick on water.” In Vipassfs time the life-span was eighty thousand years, sO 
suitable for a Buddha to arise. (2) There are four continents (đ7a lit. “islands”) 
together with their retinue of lesser islands. On three continents Buddhas are never 
born, they are always born on Jambudrpa. (3) Of all the countries in JambudIpa, 
Buddhas are always born in the “Middle Country” (mø/jhữmadesa—roughly, the 
Ganges valley and adjacent lands). Here also are born all paccekabuddhas, chief 
disciples, great disciples and cakkzoaifis as well as other powerful khaifiyns, 
brahmins and house-holders. Vipassĩ was to be born into the city of BandhumatT in 
the Middle-Country. (4) Buddhas are always born into a clan (kuia) belonging to 
whichever caste is most highly esteemed at the time. At that time, the khaffi/as 
“warrior-nobles”) were the most esteemed. Vipassĩ was to be born as the son of 
King Bandhuma. (5) A Buddhas mother cannot be a loose woman (Ïol3) or a 
drunkard. She will have perfected her pãrøïs for a hundred thousand kappas and 
keep unbroken morality. BandhumatT was a queen such as this, and she was to 


become Vipassfs mother. 


Having made the five investigations, Vipassĩ Bodhisatta announced “Now is the 
time, dear sirs, for me to become a Buddha,” and he dismissed the assembled 
devas saying, “Go thou“(eacchatha, tumhe). Those devas having departed, he 
entered Nandana Grove surrounded by the Tusita devas. Every đeualoka has a 
Nandana Grove and there the devas go to die. They wander about remembering 
their past meritorious deeds. So too did Vipassĩ, and while wandering there he 
died. 


The Bodhisatta Vipassr descended from Tusita and entered into his mother“s 
womb, with mindfulness and full awareness (safo sampajãno). Thus 1s the natural 


law (dhammati). 
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Itis a natural law that when a Bodhisatta enters his mother“s womb a brilliant light 
exceeding that of the devas appears, and the entire ten thousand fold world-system 


trembles and shakes. 


It is a natural law that after seven days, the mother of the Bodhisatta dies and ¡is 
reborn ¡in Tusita. She dies not đie because of the birth, nor from the effects of aging. 
The Bodhisatta had stayed in her womb as ¡if dwelling in a magnificent ccfi/a 
(stupa). It is not possible for another to dwell there afterward. The mother of the 
Bodhisatta being still in the prime of life, when the passions of beings are strong, it 
would not be possible for her to guard her womb. So she dies, this ¡is the natural 
law. (DN-a 14) 


The Buddhavamsa (v. 67) gives another, more poetic, version of the deva/s appeal to the 
Bodhisatta: 


kñlo deua tmnhñuTrn, ppaJ]a tnñtIkucchiyam. 
sadeuakam tñraanto, buJJ]hassut amatml padan 
“]t is time, great hero god. Arise in the mother's wombl 


[For] helping [the world] with its gods to cross over [samsära], 


awake to the deathless statel”666 


The Majjhima Commentary gives some đetails about Gotama Buddha“s prior existence 
as a Tusita deva, in the context of discussing his recollection of past lives according to 
name, clan, appearance, nutriment, pleasure and pain and life-span. In Tusita, his name 
was Setaketu. Among devas, there ¡is only one clan (ekasoffo). His appearance was 
golden coloured (s⁄øannzøanmd). His nutriment was đivine ambrosia (đdibbasudhaharn). 
His pleasure was the experience of divine happiness (đ/bbasukhapatisamueđi) and his 
suffering was merely the suffering of conditioned existence itself (dukkham pama 
sahkhñãradukkhamattameun). His span of life was the full 576,000,000 years (MN-a 4). 


When the Buddha went up to Tãvatimsa to teach the Abhidhamma to the assembled 





666. Translation by Bhante Nyantusita. 
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devas, his mother descended from Tusita to listen, and was seated ¡in the place of 
honour to the ripht of the Buddha (Dhp-a 14:2). There might be a trace of confusion in 
the tradition between Tavatimsa and Tusita. A verse in the commentary has Sãriputta 
remarking, at the time of the Buddha“s descent from Tavatimsa, “Never have Ï seen, nor 
has anyone heard, such lovely teachings, from the one descended from Tusita with his 
retinue” (ibid.). The same verse occurs without context in the Suttanipata and the 
commentary explains that this refers to the Buddha“s initial descent at the time of his 
conception. That text, however, does not account for the mention of a “retinue” (ean) 
very well, taking it as referring to his retinue of devas while still in Tusita, and his 


retinue of arahants on earth (Sn-a 4: 16). 


The being, who will become the next Buddha, Metteyya, is now dwelling as a deva in 
Tusita. His name there is Nãtha and he is said to be continuously teaching Abhidhamma 


to the assembled devas.5%7 





667. See DPPN under “Metteyya“ which cites only “tradition. This is from the local Sri Lankan tradition 
where Natha is a popular đeity. In medieval Sri Lanka the bodhisattva Avalokite§vara transformed into 
the god Natha, who then was identified with coming Buddha Metteyya. This process is decribed in detail 
by Holt in the book Buddha ím the Crorun: Aoalokite$oara in the Buddhist Tradition oƒ Sri Lanka. Thanks to 
BhikkhUu Nyanatusita for pointing out this reference. 
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3:55:28 OTHER PERSONS REBORN IN TUSTTA 


Several other persons are mentioned ¡n the texts as having been reborn into Tusita. 
These were always persons with a strong devotion to the Dhamma, and in those cases 
where we are told their level of attainment, often sakadãsãmi."Ở Thịs was the case of the 
brothers Purana and Isidatta, (AN 6:44) as well as Anathapindikas daughter, Sumana. 
Despite being a sakadãsãmï she pined to death for want of a husband. On her death bed 
she addressed her father as “little brother“ and he thought she was delirious until the 
Buddha explained that she was referring to the fact that she was the elder ¡in the 
spiritual sense, as Anathapindika was only a sofãpanna (first stage of awakening) (Dhp-a 
1: 13). 


When Anathapindika himself died, he also was reborn in Tusita with a three eđuufa 
body, shining like a mass of gold and enjoying a øimãna and a pleasure garden. 
Reflecting on how he had come to this happy condition, he felt gratitude to his teachers 
and appeared ¡in his deva form on earth to pay his respects to the Buddha and Sãriputta, 
illuminating the whole of the Jetavana monastery (MN-a 143). 


The Dhammapada Commentary tells the story of a lay disciple who was given the 


choice of deoalokas: 


A certain righteous lay disciple together with his entire family was much given to 
the distribution of alms. At last he grew ill and lay on his death-bed. He requested 


that eight or sixteen bhikkhus come to recite for him.5? 


As the bhikkhus were chanting the Safipafthãnn Sutta, at that very moment six 
chariots arrived from the six deva worlds, each a 1ojana and a half long, richly 
adorned and drawn by a thousand Sindh horses. The devas all cried out, “Let us 
take you to our đeøalokat Look, your vessel of clay is broken; take up a vessel of 


gold! Arise into our đeøaloka to experience bliss!” 


668. sakadãgami—the second stage of awakening, the “once-returner“ who after existence as a deva will be 


reborn human only once more, there to attain full awakening as an arahant. 


669. To this day ¡in Theraväda countries, even numbers of bhikkhus are sent for funeral chanting, odd 


numbers for happy Occasions. 
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The lay disciple, not wanting to interrupt the Dhamma recitation, cried out “Waitl 
Wait!“ The bhikkhus thought they were being addressed by him, and thinking, 
“We© are not wanted here,” (lit. /jãni anokñso “here there is no space”) øgot up from 
their seats and left. His daughters asked him why he had told the bhikkhus to stop 
their recitation. “IÏ was not speaking to them, but to the devas. Six deva chariots are 
poised in the air above and calling to me, each to his own world.” But his 


daughters were not able to see the chariots. 


The lay disciple asked, “My dear, which ¡s the most delightful (ramao) deva 
world?“ “Dear father, the Tusita world ¡s the most delightful. AlI the Bodhisattas, 
and the Buddhas mother and father, dwell in Tusita.” Their father then told her, 
“Take a flower garland and throw it into the air, saying “Let this garland adhere to 
the chariot from Tusita.“ She did so. The wreath hung from the pole of the Tusita 
deva“s chariot, but the people there saw only a wreath suspended ¡in the air. The lay 
đisciple told them it was hanging on the chariot pole and said, “If you think of me, 
and wish to be reborn near me, please do acts of merit like I did.“ So saying, he 


đied and mounted into the chariot. 


Immediately, he arose in the form o£ a deva three øøwfas in height, decorated with 
sixty cart-loads of adornments, attended by a thousand øccharñs in a golden 0imãna 


twenty-five 1/ojana in size which appeared for him. (Dhp-a 1:11) 


We have already seen how Queen Mallikã arose in Tusita after spending seven days in 
nriraya.“° Another person who spent one week in a lower form before taking birth as a 
Tusita deva was the bhikkhUu Tissa: 


The bhikkhU Tissa was given some fine robe cloth by his sister. Before he had a 
chance to make it up into a robe, he died suddenly from indigestion and was 
reborn as a louse living ¡n that same robe-cloth. After the cremation ceremony, the 
bhikkhus đecided to divide the cloth among themselves. The louse heard this and 
ørew agitated, running this way and that through the cloth crying “They are going 
to steal my property!” 





670. See section on lfe-spans in #rza at § 3:3,9. 
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In his perfumed inner chamber, the Buddha heard this sound with his divine ear 
element (đibba sotadhati). He thereupon instructed Ananda to have the robe-cloth 


set aside for seven days, and to allow its division only on the eighth day. 


Later, when asked by the bhikkhus to explain this command, the Buddha told them 
that the bhikkhu Tissa had been reborn as a louse and ¡f they had divided his 
property at that time he would have developed ill-will against them and on that 
account been reborn in #zawa. But now he had đied as a louse and arisen in Tusita 
deualoka (Dhp-a 18:3). 


SUMMARY 


Tusita has a special place in the cosmology because of its connection with the Dhamma. 
Pious Buddhists, like the dying layman ¡in the story cited above, may have an aspiration 
to be reborn there, and thus into the presence of a Bodhisatta. Many beings with the first 
or second stages of awakening are reborn there. This is why it is called “the most 
deliphtfulf of the szesas, even thouph on a scale based on purely worldly 
considerations, the happiness of the two higpher szeeas surpasses it (MN 97). Tusita 
nevertheless is a world within the plane of sense-desire, and the beings there are still 
“subject to the bondage of sensuality, under Maras dominion” (SN 5:7). Despite being a 
special place of contentment and wisdom, Tusita 1s still a part of samsãra. At best, we 


may consider it a way station on the path to 0bbãna. 
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3:5:29 THE NIMMANARATI DEVAS 


The fifth sensual sasea is the realm of the N/mưnanarati devas. These are the devas “who 
delight in creating.“ The name đerives from the Pali verb 00mminati, “to build, fashion 
or make, to make or create by miracle,“ and the noun 7i, “fondness, pleasure” (PED) 
Their peculiar characteristic is the power to create any object they desire. “Whatever the 
Nimmanarati devas will for themselves as a sense object, that they create and enjoy, 
play and make sport with“ (Vv-a 16). “Whatever natural or artificial object 
(pakatipatiyaHtãrammmanato) they desire, that they instantly create and greatly enjoy any 
pleasure they wish” (Vibh 18:6). Their king (đeøarZ/ä) is named Sunimmita (DN 11). Like 
the đeuarñjñs of the other realms, he surpasses his subjects in ten respects: in divine span 
of life, in divine beauty, in đivine happiness, in divine glory (đ/bba asa—possibly means 
a greater retinue), in divine power (đibba ãdhipateyya—or “divine dominion”), and in 
đivine forms, sounds, scents, taste and tactile objects (AN 8: 36). When the lay woman 
Visakha, called “chief among the supporters of the Sanehz”, died she was reborn as 
Sunimmita“s chief consort (Vv-a 44). A day ¡in the Nimmanarati đeøaloka is equivalent to 
800 years in the human realm, and their life-span ¡is 8000 such years, or 2,304,000,000 
years ¡in human terms (AN 3:71, eng. 3:70). When the beings there make love, they do so 
merely by smiling upon on another (AK 3: 5, eng. p. 465). 
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3:5:30 MANAPAKAÄAYIKA DEVAS 


The manapakaãyika devas are a special class of female Nimmanarati devas (AN-a 5: 33). 
The name means “of pleasing form” (manñpa + kñyn). An encounter of some of these 
with bhikkhu Anuruddha ¡s recorded. (Anuruddha was the foremost of the Buddha“s 
disciples in the development of the divine-eye (đibbacakkhiu) attainment, which allows 
powers of vision beyond the ordinary, such as the ability to see otherwise invisible 


beings). 


Atone time a large number of ?„anñpakñyika devas approached the elder bhikkhU 
Anuruddha. After bowing to him, they stood to one side and said, “We, Bhante 
Anuruddha, are the devas called “manapakauyika. We can exercise mastery and 
control over three things. We can assume whatever colour we wish for. We can 
acquire any pleasure we wish for. We can obtain any sound we wish for.” (The 
commentary explains the latter as “the sound of a voice, the sound of music, and 


ornamental sounds.”) 


Then the elder Anuruddha thought, “May these devas become blue, of blue colour 
with blue clothes and blue ornaments.“ Then those devas, knowing the thoupht of 


the bhikkhu, became blue in colour, with blue clothes and ornaments. 


Then the elder Anuruddha thought, “May these devas become yellow, of yellow 
colour with yellow clothes and yellow ornaments.” Then those devas, knowing the 
thought of the bhikkhu, became yellow ¡in colour, with yellow clothes and 


Oornamenis. 


And the same thing occurred when Anuruddha wished for them to become red 


and then white. 


Then one of those devas sang, another danced, and another made music by 
snapping her fingers. Just as when a hiphly skilled five piece musical ensemble 
performs, the sound ¡s pleasurable, enticing, beautiful, lovely and intoxicating, so 
too was the ornamental sound (alawkñrãnamn saddo) of those devas. Thereupon the 


elder Anuruddha restrained his sense-faculties (/mdriuani okkhipi). 


Then those devas (seeing that Anuruddha had closed his eyes) said, “The 
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venerable one is not enjoying this” and disappeared from that place. 


Rebirth among the manñpakñyika devas is said to be the special reward of women who 


fulfill the duties of a wife well. This is given in a list of eight qualities: 


1. Going to whatever husband her parents have arranged for her, she undertakes 


whatever duties need to be done and is pleasant in her conduct and speech 
2. She honours those whom her husband honours. 
3. She attends with skill and điligence to her domestic chores. 
4. She manages the household servants and slaves well. 
5. She protects the family wealth. 


6. She is a faithful lay follower and takes refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Saneha. 


7. She keeps the five precepts. 


8. She is generous, delighting in giving.””^ 





671. AN 8:46. The phrase in the last paragraph in parentheses is taken from the commentary. 


672. AN 8:46. See also AN 5: 33 and Jãt 269. 
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3:55:31 NIMMANARATI AND THE NATURE OF SENSE-DESIRE 


With the Nimmanarati we have reached the second highest level of the kãmabhmi, the 
plane of sense đesire. It includes all the various beings at the different levels we have 
considered so far, from the lowest øra/a through the worlds of humans and devas. 
Beings in this sphere of existence relate to the world primarily throuph the senses, and 
are most strongly motivated by the desire for pleasant sense objects and the escape from 
unpleasant ones. As we ascend through the worlds of the devas, the experience of 
sensuality becomes more refined, subtle and exquisite. At the level of the NÑimmaãnarati 
devas, there is a fundamental difference from the levels below. Those in the lower 
realms, including humans and the devas of the first four levels, can only enjoy those 
sense-objects which are presented to them, whereas the devas of the Nimmanarati level 


can create whatever they desire (DN 33). 


According to the Abhidhammn, all sense experience is the result of past kamma.” Thịs 
causal link is more immediate and obvious in the deva worlds than it is among humans. 
We have seen how the øữnãnas, pleasure-proves and other delights of the sensual saeeas 
appear, as it were miraculously, fully formed by the force of the kusala kamma (“skilful 
deeds”) of the beings reborn there. Among the Nimmaänarati devas the process is more 
immediate still. The power of their meritorious kamma ¡is so great that they can 


manifest any desired object at wIÏl. 
The very first line of the Dhammapada states: 


All things originate with the mind, the mind ¡s the chief, all things are mind-made. 


At the level of the Nimmanarati devas, this fundamental law of samsãäric reality is 


clearly manifested. 





673. See Abhidh-s, CMA Ch 4 and Vism Ch 14. 
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3:5:32 PARANIMMITAVASAVATTTI DEVAS 


The Paranimmitauasaoatfi Deoas constitute the highest level of the sensual desire plane, 
which ¡is bounded by Avici #ra/a below and this realm above (DN-a 15). The name 
means “those who wield power over the creations of others“ (para = “other” nimmila = 
“created object“ øasa = “power or authority“” and øaffi means “to wield or exercise”). 
One day in the Paranimmitavasavatti world equal 1600 years in human terms, and their 
life-span ¡is 16,000 deva years, each of 360 such days (AN 3:71, Eng. AN 3:70). This 
works out to being 9,216,000,000 human V©AFS. Their king (đeøarñja) is named Vasavatti 


and he is reckoned supreme among those who enjoy sense pleasures (Vibh-a 17:5). 


These devas do not create their own sense pleasures, but wield a certain power over the 
devas below them who manifest the desired objects. “Whatever occurs to their mind, 
the others over whom they wield power, know this and create that object” (Vibh-a 18:6). 
These others must be the Nimmaänarati Devas, who are the only ones with the power to 


create desired objects at wIll. 


The Paranimmitavasavatti Devas enjoy the creations of others. The others, having 
known their mind, create whatever objects of enjoyment they desire. They wield 
power there. How do the others know their mind? It is in the nature of their service 
(pakatiseuanauasena). ]ust as a skilfu]l cook knows what the king wants to eat, and so 
makes lots of it, just so, they know what the Paranimmitavasavatti Devas want. 
Thus, naturally (pakafia) having known what sense objects give pleasure, just 
these they create. (DN-a 33) 


As the Paranimmitavasavatti Devas occupy the highest position in the kãmabhiimi 
(“plane of sense desire”) their sense pleasures are the most exquisite and refined. Thus, 
of all beings who take physical nutriment, their food is the most subtle (MN-a 9). The 
Abhidharmakoýn informs us that they make love simply by gazing into one another“s 
eyes (AK 3: 5, Eng. p. 465). We have seen how this text describes the refinement of 
sexuality as we move up through the đeøalokas. It should be noted, however, that this ¡is 


a Sarvãstiväadin source.”* The Theravada commentaries were aware of this doctrine but 





674. The Sarvastivada was an important early school of Buddhism ¡in India, doctrinally close to the 


Theravãdđa in most matters. 
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rejected ¡t. The passage quoted just above goes on to say: 


Those over whom they wield power serve them with sexual intercourse (methunun 
seoanfi). But some elders say: “by the mere holding of hands, by a mere look, by 
mere smiling they complete the act of pleasure.” In the commentary (a{f‡hakathä, 
meaning the old Sinhala commentary on which Buddhaghosa's work was based) 
this is rejected: “But this is not so Since it is not possible to accomplish the act of 
sex without bodily touching. Since sensual pleasure is natural in the sense-desire 
realm too“”. (DN-a 33) 


We can only speculate why the Theravada commentators rejected this description of the 
increasing refinement of sexuality in the deva worlds, a concept that is intuitively 
appealing and consistent with what we otherwise know about those realms. It may be 
based on the Abhidhamma teaching that the tactile sense base ¡is the only one which can 
produce pleasurable feeling directly.”” If the Pali commentarial view is correct, it raises 
another Iinteresting speculation: are the Nimmanarati Devas mostly female, and the 
Paranimmitavasavatti Devas entirely or mostly male? There ¡s little enouph to go on 
here, but other than their king, Sunimmita, the only Nimmaänarati devas mentioned in 
the sources are female, and we have seen that this 1s the rebirth destination of dutiful 
wives.”5 When considering these sorts of issues raised by the texts, it should not be 
forgotten that the ancient Indians who produced them were the products of a 
patriarchal culture and that their assumptions about appropriate gender roles were very 


đifferent from OUFs. 


CONCLUSION 


We have now reached the summit of the plane of sense-desire. In the realm below this 
one, the beings are able to create any desired object by a simple act of will. This might 
seem to be the furthest limit to which the fulfillment of sense-desire can be taken, but 
there is something still better. The Paranimmitavasavatti Devas do not even have to be 


bothered with performing an act of will to satisfy their sensuality. There ¡is an odd 





675. See Bodhi, CMA pp. 117-18. 


676. See AN 5:33 & AN 8:46. 
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paradox here. From one perspective, we can visualize them as all-powerful overlords 
bending others to their will, as their name implies. However, they can just as easily be 
seen as completely passive consumers of sense objects: “having known what they want, 
just these objects which give pleasure they (the servant devas) create.” In the whole of 
the sense-desire realm, beings strive and suffer to attain their desired objects. Here we 
see that the final goal, the peak experience of sensuality, ¡is an utterly futile existence of 


supine luxury. 
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3:5:33 MARA 


There ¡is one inhabitant of the Paranimmitavasavatti realm who has a very special 
sipnificance in the cosmology. This is Mara: the tempter, tormentor and adversary of 
those who are following the path of liberation. Although the Paranimmitavasavatti 
realm ¡is ruled by the devaraja Vasavatti, Mara does not submit to his authority, but 
together with his own retinue rules one region of this realm “like a rebel prince in a 
frontier province“ (MN-a 1). Mara is a very powerful đeity; he ¡s called “foremost of 
sovereigns“ (ãdhipafeywa, lít. “over-lord”) (AN 4:15) and his power extends over the 


whole sensual-desire plane. 


Sense perceptions and sense pleasures are said to be “Mara“s domain, Mara“s sphere, 
Maãra“s bait and Maãra“s pasture” (MN 106). He makes it his mission to prevent any 
being escaping from this realm which he sees as his. The name MlZrz derives from 
maramaa, “death.””” “Those beings who đesire to transcend his domain, he kills (marefi) if 
he can, if he cannot then he wishes them dead (øzraznzm), hence he is called Marz” (Sn-a 
1:2). A slightly different explanation of his name is given elsewhere: “he incites beings to 
their harm and so causes their death” (Ud-a 6:1). The importance of Mara ¡n the 
cosmological scheme is shown by a passage in the Milindapañha which lists eight 
things which are “mighty and unique“ (mahamo, so eko yeøa) in the world; Mãra ¡is 
included ¡in the exalted company of the Buddha, the earth, the sea, Mt Sineru, space, 
Sakka and Mahabrahma.”Ẻ Mara's power extends to some đdegree even beyond his 
special domain of the sense-desire realm. It is said that the five aggregates (khandhn) are 
subject to him, (SN 23:1) and even that his domain extends to the whole of samsra (AN- 
a 8:29). Either of these formulations would be the equivalent of all conditioned 
existence, including also those realms beyond the plane of sense-desire. Indeed, we 
shall see below incidents of Mara's sway extending into the world of the brahmas who 


exist in a hipher plane than the sensual devas including Mara himself. 


677. See PED. The word Mãra is sometimes used as a personification of “death,“ see for example SN 23:1 
and SN-a 35:48. 


678. MiI 5:1,1 eng. v2 pp. 43-44. “Unique” ¡in this context means that only one of these entities can exist in 


a world-system at a time. 
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Mãra is sometimes used as a metaphor or synedoche, and the Dïeha Commmentar 
distinguishes between four “Maras7: Mara as the aggregates of body-mind 
(khandhamãra), Mãra as death (maccumara), Mãra as the defilements (kilesamara) and 
Mãra the deva (đdeoaputtamar.).”” Thịs last is the unique entity, the powerful đeva named 


Mara. It is this being who ¡s the subject of this chapter. 


Something of Mara/s character can be gleaned by looking at his various epithets: 


Päpimã—“The Evil One” because he is “exceedingly wicked.” 
Kanha—“The Black One“ because he is “endowed with dark kamma.” 


Antaka—“The End-Maker7 because he seeks to “make an end of those endowed 


with the virtues beginning with dispassion.” 


Namuci—“No Release“ because “without spiritual practice beings are not set 


free“ from his pOWer. 


Pamattabandhũ—“Kinsman of the Negligent7 so-called either because “the 
heedless bind (Ùandhafi) themselves in his snares, or because they are 


reckoned as his kinfolk (bandrø).” 689 


As with Sakka and other important individuals in these realms, the designation Mãra 
should be considered as an office rather than a personal name. Mara is, like all other 


beings, mortal and when he dies a new Mra arises to take his place.®' 





679. DN-a 1. The Visuddhimasea adds one more, Maãra as kamma-formation, ãbhisankhãramñra. Vism 7.59. 
680. DN-a16, explanations from the sub-commentary 


681. See the story in the MãratajjanTya Sutta, MN 50, considered below at § 3:5,40 
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3:5:34 MARA AND THE BUDDHA I—BEFORE FULL AWAKENING 


The biggest threat to Maãra“s dominion ¡s the arising of a Buddha ¡in the world. Not only 
is a Buddha fully released from Mara's power, but he teaches countless others the path 
to liberation. Mara therefore đid everything ¡n his power to prevent Siddhattha Gotama 
from attaining Buddhahood, and when he failed ¡n that, to obstruct the progress of his 
teaching. The Pali texts recount many episodes of Mara confronting the Buddha. The 
first in chronological order occurred when the Prince Siddhattha had made the đecision 
to renounce the worldly life and was leaving through the city-pgate mounted on his loyal 
horse Kanthaka: 


At that moment, Mara thought, “I will turn the Bodhisatta back.“ He came to that 
place and standing ¡n the air said, “Dear sir, do not depart. Seven days from now 
the Wheel-Treasure will manifest for you. You will make an empire over the four 


øreat continents and their retinue of two thousand islands. Remain here, dear sir.” 
“Who are you?” 
“Tam Vasavatti.” 


“Mãra, I already know that the Wheel-Ireasure will manifest for me. Empire is not 
my purpose. I will become a Buddha and make the ten thousand fold world- 


system resound.” 


Mara thought, “From this day onward, whenever he has a mind moment of lust or 
ill-will or cruelty, [ will know it.“ Waiting for a chance, like a shadow he followed 


the Bodhisatta without turning aside. 


But the Bodhisatta, having cast aside the possession of a Wheel-Turner“s empire 


like a piece of spittle left the city with great dignity. (Jat-nid 2) 


The status of a Wheel-Turning Monarch (cakkaosarfi) is the supreme worldly achievement 
and the rejection of this signifies the Bodhisattas renunciaton of the whole of 


samsãra.°"^ Therefore, the threat to Mãra“s dominion was very preat and he made the 





682. For the cakkaoatfi see § 3:1,10 
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determination to keep his eye on this one. One đetail of interest here ¡s that Mara falsely 
Identifies himself as Vasavatti, but this does not fool Prince Siddhattha. We shall see 


other examples below of Mara appearing in false guise.°# 


We next hear of Mara when the Bodhisatta was sitting by the banks of the Nerañjara 
River. Because of this location, we can infer that it was near the end of the six year 
period of the Bodhisatta“s practice of austerities, shortly before the final effort unđer the 
Bodhi Tree. Due to his extreme fasting, the Bodhisatta was at this time very emaciated. 
Verses in the Padhana Sutta tell us how Mara attempted once again to divert the 
Bodhisatta from his path: 


I was striving by the Nerañjara River 


Endeavouring with meditation, to attain the release from 
bonds. 


Namuci speaking in a compassionate voice approached me: 
“You are emaciated, of bad colour. You are near death. 


There are in you one thousand parts of death to a single one of 
liíe. 


Life is better, sir. Live and make merit. 

Walk the holy life, perform the fire sacrificel 

Much merit will be heaped up, why perform this striving? 

Hard is the road of striving, hard to perform, hard to achieve.” 
These verses were spoken by Mara, standing near the Buddha. 


When Mara had spoken thus, the Blessed One said: 


683. Malalasekera, in his article on Mara in the DPPN, advances the theory that Mara and Vasavatti were 
Originally one entity only distinguished later, partly on the strength of this passage. I do not find it 
convincing, and think it is a more straightforward explanation that Mãra was simply lying to conceal his 


i1dentity. 
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“Pamattabandhu, Pãpima, with a purpose you have come here. 
[have not the slightest need for merit. 


To those who have the goal of merit, to them Mãra is worthy to 


speak. 
There is faith, energy and wisdom found in me. 
Indeed I am resolute, why do you ask about life? 
The streams and rivers, this wind dries up. 
Why should not my blood dry up when I am striving? 
The blood đries up, the phlegm and bile wither away. 
In the wasting of the flesh, the mind is better purified. 
More mindfulness and wisdom and samadhi are established. 


This mind ¡is not seeking sense pleasure, behold a purified 


beïng. 
Sensuality is your first army, the second is discontent Ï say. 
The third ¡is hunger and thirst, the fourth ¡s called desire. 
The fifth ¡s sloth-and-torpor, the sixth ¡s called cowardice. 
The seventh ¡s doubt, the eiphth ¡is hypocrisy and callousness. 
Gain, fame and honour, and glory wrongly obtained, 
Having high regard for oneself, disparaging others 
These are your armies Namuci, the striking force of Kanha, 


Which no coward can defeat. To conquer them is to find bliss. 


ĐĐÓ 


Ihold my life of as little account as this blade of muñja ørass. 
Itis better to die in battle than to live defeated. 

Some samanas and brahmins are submerged, they do not see. 
That path they do not know, by which the good go. 

I see the army all around, and Mara and his mount. 

I go forth to battle, I will not be moved from my place. 

That army which the world with its devas cannot overcome, 
That by wisdom I shall break, like an unfired bowl with a stone. 
Having mastered thought, with mindfulness well established, 

I shall wander from country to country, training many disciples. 
These sent forth, điligent followers of my teaching, 


Free of desire they shall go, and wherever gone they shall not 


sorrow.” (Sn 3:2) 


This simple text became the kernel of much embellishment in later literature as the story 
of the Buddha/s encounter with Mara by the Nerañjara was fleshed out with many 
additional details.°Ẻ° The most elaborate version found in the Pali commentaries is from 
the introduction to the Jataka tales. It is worth translating this passage in full. After the 
brief sutta quoted above, this Jataka version is the next retelling of an episode which 
became central to the stories of both Mara and the Buddha. It ¡is also of sipnificance 


because it is from an early source considered authoritative by the Theravada tradition: 


The Bodhisatta, putting his back to the Bodhi Tree and his face to the east, made 


the firm resolve: 





684. One of the best known early versions can be found in the Buddhacarita. In modern times everyone 


from Joseph Campbell to Thích Nhat Hanh has retold the story. 
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“Let skin and sinews and bones waste away, 
Let the flesh and blood of the body dry up without remainder. 


Ủntil I have reached total awakening I will be bound to this 


seat.” 


He sat down ¡in the unconquerable posture, not to be moved by a hundred 
thunderbolts. 


At that time the devaputta Mara thought, “Prince Siddhattha wants to go beyond 
my power, I will not let him go now.“ He went to the Mara-host nãrabala) and 
informed them of this matter. Shouting the praise of Mara, the Mara-host went 
forth. The Mãra-army (mãrasena) of Maãra stretched twelve 1/o/aa before him, to left 


and right twelve /0Jama. 


Behind him ¡it reached to the cakkavala wall (¡.e to the edge of the world-system), 
above him nine 1ojana. The sound of their shouting like the earth beginning to split 
open was heard for a thousand yø/ana. Then Mara mounted on his elephant 
Girimekhala, one hundred and fifty /øjana high, created one thousand arms and 
took up various weapons. As for the rest of Mãra“s company, no two persons took 
up the same weapon. Assuming various colours and various faces, they came to 


overpower the Great Being. 


At that time, the devas of the ten-thousand-fold world-system stood speaking the 
praise of the Great Being. Devaräjã Sakka stood blowing his conch Vijayuttara. 
Now this conch is one hundred and twenty haffha (ï.e. cubits) long. Once this conch 
is blown, the sound lasts for four months until it becomes silent. The nãgarãjäã 
Mahakäla stood speaking praise of the Bodhisatta in more than one hundred 
stanzas. Mahabrahma stood bearing the white parasol. But as the Mara-host 
approached the Bodhimanda (“the site of awakening”) not one of these could hold 
his place. Coming face to face they fled away. The black Naga king đived into the 
earth and went to his five-hundred 1/o/ana nãga realm Mañjerika, and sat there with 
both hands covering his face. Sakka putting the Vijayuttara conch on his back went 
and stood at the edge of the world-system. Mahabrahma having placed the white 


parasol at the summit of the world-system fled to the Brahmaloka. Not one deva 
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was able to remain; the Great Being sat all alone. 


Maãra said to his company, “There is no other person like this Siddhattha son of 
Suddhodana. We cannot give battle from the front, we shall attack from the rear.” 
The Great Being looked around on three sides and saw that all the devas had fled 
leaving the place empty. And furthermore he saw the Mara-army spread over the 
northern side. “I am one person alone and against me alone this great effort of 
power is being made. In this place there is no mother or father or brother or any 
other relative. But the ten Øøramis (qualities of spiritual perfection developed 
through many life-times) have for a long time been like my paid retainers. The 
pãramis shall be my sword and my shield, with which I shall defeat this host .” So 


he sat, contemplating the Øã741nis. 


Then said Mara, “I shall make even Siddhattha run away,“ and raised a whirlwind. 
in an instant, a wind rose up from the four directions. Having split mountain-tops 
of half a 1/ojana, one 1/ojana, two øjana, three 1/ojana in size, having uprooted forests 
of plants and trees, all around villages and towns were smashed to bits. But by the 
merit of the Great Man, its power was destroyed. Having reached the Bodhisatta, it 
was unable to flutter so much as the hem of his robe. Then said Mara, “By 
submerging him with water I will slay him.“ And he produced a great deluge of 
rain. By his power, having caused hundreds and thousands of clouds to come 
together like a roof, they poured forth rain. By the power of the rain the earth was 
split and the waters reached to the tops of the trees. But it was not able to moisten 
the robe of the Great Being by so much as the measure of a dew-drop. Then he 
raised a rain of stones. Very great mountain tops smoking and blazing fell from the 
sky. But upon reaching the Bodhisatta they became garlands of deva-flowers. Then 
he produced a rain of weapons. One-edged and two-edged swords and arrows 
smoking and blazing fell from the sky. These too, falling upon the Bodhisatta 
became đeva-flowers Then he raised a rain of charcoal. Charcoal embers the colour 
Of kữmsuka flowers (i.e. bright red) fell from the sky. At the feet of the Bodhisatta 
they became a sprinkling of deva-flowers. Then he raised a rain of hot ash. Very 
hot, the colour of fire the ash fell from the sky. There fell at the Bodhisatta's feet 
deva-sandalwood powder. Then he raised a rain of sand. Exceedingly fine sand 


smoking and blazing fell from the sky. At the Bodhisatta's feet fell deva-flowers. 
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Then he raised a rain of mud. Mud smoking and blazing fell from the sky. At the 
Bodhisatta“s feet fell deva-ointment (đibbauilepana). Then thinking, “By terror I will 
make Siddhattha flee“ he raised a darkness. As if enadowed with four limbs was the 
great darkness Having reached the Bodhisatta the darkness was dispelled as ¡if by 
the brightness of the sun. 


Thus Mara by these nine assaults, the whirlwind etc. was unable to make the 
Bodhisatta run away. Mara cried out to his troops, “Why do you stand there, 
lackeys!“®° Seize this prince Siddhattha, kill him, make him run away!” Having 
addressed his company, seated on the back of his elephant Girimekhala, he took up 
his wheel-weapon, the Cakkãvudha, and approached the Bodhisatta. “Siddhattha 
rise up from that seat. You have not won it (pãpwãf), it is won by me.” he said. 
The Great Being heard this and said the following. “Mara, by you the ten pãramis 
were not perfected, neither the lesser pãramis, nor the hipher pãramis. Not given 
up by you were the five great renunciations. Neither đid you strive for the sake of 
knowledge, nor for the sake of the world. Not perfected by you was the way of 
awakening. By me all these were completed, thus not by you but by me is this seat 


„ự 


WƠN. 


Maãra was angry, and unable to endure his rage, he released his wheel-weapon at 
the Great Person. By the Buddha“s contemplation of the ten øZrzn¡is the wheel- 
weapon turned into a canopy of flowers above him. Now at any other time when 
with anger Mara throws the razor-bearing wheel-weapon, it can cleave a solid 
stone pillar like a bamboo shoot. But now it rested there as a flower canopy. The 
rest of Maras company said, “Now he shall rise from his seat and flee!“ and threw 
øigantic stone hammers at him. But the Great Person contemplated the ten øãrar¡s 
and the hammers fell to the ground as clusters of flowers. The devas standing at 
the edge of the world-system stretched forth their necks and raised their heads. 
“Lost, alas, is Prince Siddhattha“s attempt to reach the summit of becoming. What 


indeed can he do?” 


Then said the Great Person “Having completed the øãramis, the bodhistta”s seat on 


the awakening day (bodhisattinam abhisambujjhanadiuase paHtapallanko) is won by 





685. Bhane, a term used to address inferiors 
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me.” And he said to Mara—“Maãra who has witnessed the giving of gifts by you?” 
Maãra stretched out his hand ¡in the face of the Mara-army and said, “These each 
have witnessed.“ In an instant the Mara-company cried “I have seen it! [ have seen 
1”, making a sound like the earth splitting open. Then Mara said to the Great 
Person, “Siddhattha, who witnessed your giving of gifts?“ The Great Person said 
“You have conscious (szcefara) witnesses to your giít-giving, but I have in this 
place no one conscious to be a witness. Leave aside the gift-giving by me ¡n the 
remainder of my births, standing only on the Vessantara becoming—the seven- 
hundred-fold great gift-giving existence; this unconscious (zcefama) great solid mass 
of earth (ehanamnahñpathaơï) is my witness.” From beneath his robe, he stretched out 
his ripht-hand as he declared, “In my Vessantara becoming were you witness or 
were you not witness of my seven-hundred great gift-givings?“ He stretched out 
his hand to the surface of the great earth and the great earth said, “IÏ witnessed you 
at that time,” as If with hundreds of shouts, thousands of shouts, hundreds of 


thousands of shouts. Thus the army of Maãra was over powered. 


Then Grimekhala the elephant said to the Great Person, “Given by you Siddhattha 
was the great gift, the supreme giít.“ Contemplating the giving of Vessantara the 
one hundred and fifty oøjana hiph elephant Girimekhala bend his knee to the 
ground. Maras company ran away ¡in all directions, no two going the same way. 
Casting off their head gear and garments, they fled away, running straight ahead in 
whatever đirection they faced. Then the assembly of devas seeing the flight of 
Maãras army declared, “This ¡s the birth of Mara“s defeatl Prince Siddhattha ¡is 
victorious, let us make a victory pũjal“ The nãgas cried out to the nãpas, the 
supauaas to the suparras, the devas to the devas and the brahmäs to the brahmas. 
With flower garlands in hand they came to the bodhi seat of the Great Person. The 
rest of the devas of the ten-thousand fold world system paid reverence with 
flowers in hand and stood praising him in various words. The sun had not yet set 
when the Great Person dispersed the host of Mara. The bodhi tree paid reverence 


by sprinkling his robes with blossoms. (Jat-nid 2) 
When we compare this version with the earlier one found ¡in the Padhana Sutta, the 


most evident difference is in the nature of Mara/s army. The ten armies of Mara in the 


Padhaãna Sutta are treated as metaphors for various defilements: sensuality, discontent 
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and so forth. In the Jataka version, the defilements are not mentioned and the armies are 
fully personified as demonic beings ¡intent on the Bodhisattas physical harm. 
Nevertheless, we should not push the metaphorical interpretation of the Padhana 
account too far, for instance by ¡interpreting Mara himself as a metaphor. There is no 
øround in the text for assuming that Mara himself represents simply a psychological 


%6 Note also a 


state of the Bodhisatta—he ¡is definitely meant to be a real entity. 
concealed parallelism with the canonical original in which the list of Maära's “armies” 
comprise ten defilements; in this commentarial passage Mara makes ten assaults on the 
Bodhisatta with various weapons, and the Bodhisatta opposes them with the ten 
pñranis. The ten assaults of Mara ¡in which he unleashed violent storms of various kinds 
ending with the use of a personal magic weapon are identical with those unleashed by 
the yakkha Älavaka in the story of his encounter with the Buddha.°” Most of the first 
seven attacks represent elemental forces of nature: earth, air, fire and water. The fourth 
attack, with a rain of weapons, which are technological artifacts, might represent either 
the defilement of anger or more fundamentally, the element of consciousness. The 
eipghth, mud, represents a deluge of filth, a quality often associated with the lower 
realms as is also the ninth, darkness. It is impossible to know ïf one of these stories was 
cribbed from the other, or ¡f this list common to both was sipnificant a priori as 
representing the total forces of the conditioned world under the command of both these 


powerful entities. 


The flight of the devas ¡in the face of Maras army should not be seen as simple 
cowardice; Sakka, for example, has the attribute of a warrior-deity habitually at war 
with the asuras. This retreat of the devas tells us something about the nature of samsira. 
With the notable exception of Brahma, all of these devas and nãgas, no matter how 
potent, remain part of the plane of sense-desire and their entire existence ¡is centred 
around satisfying their sense-desires. They are completely unable to oppose Maãra not 
through any lack of martial prowess, but because he personifies that which is central to 
their own being. These devas, with their golden vimanas and their flocks of lovely 


dancing girls were powerless to resist the being who stands at the summit and as the 





686. The conclusion of this sutta, quoted below, makes this clear. 


687. A point noted by Sn-a 1:2 Eor the story of Älavaka see the section on yakkhas in § 3:4,2. 
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personification of sensuality. The case of Mahabrahma ¡is somewhat different as the 
brahmäs are in a realm beyond sense-desire. But Mara“s influence extends even into the 
ripabhimni, the plane of form where the brahmas reside. Here, his weapons are not 
sensuality but pride, wrong-view and the desire-to-be (bhzøatanhä3).°3Š Tt is noteworthy 
that Mahabrahmas flight was not completely headlong, ¡n that he took time to plant the 
white parasol, an ancient Indian emblem of sovereignty, on the summit of the world 
(presumably Mt Sineru). Thus he at least contested Mara”s supremacy, albeit from a safe 


distance. 


The climax of the episode ¡s the Bodhisatta touching the earth and calling it to witness, 
which instantly đisperses Mara/s host in a panic flight. The image of the Buddha ¡n the 
“earth-touching“ mwuđra, with one hand extended down so the finger-tips touch the 
ground, later became a favourite motif of Buddhist art and the story has been retold 
with variations throughout the generations. lt is worth therefore closely examining the 


Jataka version, which is the oldest one extant. 


Maãra challenged the Bodhisatta“s right to sit on that spot, a place charged with cosmic 
sipnificance. This was the Bodhimanda, the “place of awakening“”. The word 02qđa ¡s 
short for øandala meaning a circle.”” This particular poïnt on the earth was chosen by 
all previous Buddhas and ¡s the only place where the attainment of Buddhahood ¡s 
possible (MN-a 26; Jat-nid 2). Mara challenges the Bodhisatta by saying he “has not 
won” the right to sit on that place. The verb used ¡in Pali is øãpuqaii defined by the PED 
as “to reach, attain, arrive at, obtain, get to, learn“ and the sense here ¡is that the ripht to 
sit in the Bodhimanda must be earned. This Prince Siddhattha has indeed done, by 
perfecting the øãramis over hundreds of life-times, and he throws the challenge back at 
Maãra by focussing on the single pãrøni of dãna, “generosity or giving.” This was the last 
pãrami perfected by the Bodhisatta. This was accomplished ¡in his previous human birth 
as King Vessantara (Jãt 547). Mara, too, claims to have made great gift-giving and he 
calls his host as witnesses. Of course they noisily assent, “we have seen it! we have seen 
1l“ This may be simple falsehood on their part as we certainly have no reason to 


assume that anyone in Maãra“s thrall would tell the truth. Nevertheless, there may have 





688. We shall return to this theme in considering the case of Baka the Brahmä at § 3:6,11 


689. See PEID 
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been some truth to Mara“s claim. Whatever else Mara may be, he remains a deva of the 
highest order, the Paranimmitavasavatti realm. We have seen that generosity is a prime 
requisite for rebirth into the deva realms,”? and it can be inferred that to be born as 
Mãra, a being must have made significant merit. Nowhere is it implied that birth as 
Mãra is an unfortunate one. When the Bodhisatta was living as a deva in Tusita, and the 
time came for him to take human bírth for the last time, the other devas implored him 
by saying “Dear sir, you have completed the ten pãramis not for the not for the sake of 
enjoying existence as Sakka, nor as Mara, nor as Brahma, nor as a Cakkaoaffi but for the 
sake of transcending the world and attaining Buddhahood” (DN-a 14). This implies that 


rebirth as Mara is as desirable as that of Sakka or Brahma or a Cakkqoatli. 


The Bodhisatta declares that he has no living witness. Specifically, he says that he has no 
witness who is sacefama “conscious” or more literally, “with intentional thought.” This is 
because he has spent 576,000,000 years as a deva in Tusita since his death as Vessantara. 
Instead he calls on the “great earth,“ ?mahäpathaor to be his “unconscious,” acelana 
witness. When his finger-tips touch the earth the “unconscious“ earth responds with 
speech, declaring aloud, “I have witnessed you at that time.“ (Those familiar with later 
literary versions may be surprised that there is no mention here of the earth quaking). 
This was an event of great significance. The insensate material cosmos itself, there at the 


very “navel of the world,”® 


affirmed the right of the Bodhisatta to the supreme seat in 
the world-system. Mara was left without recourse, his own elephant bent its knee to the 
Bodhisatta and the rest of his army fled away helter-skelter. Mara may be the supreme 
over-lord of the conditioned realm, but the Bodhisatta sat immoveable on the verge of 


the unconditioned, and was utterly beyond Mãra“s power. 





690. See Vv passim 


691. Buddhacarita 13:68 
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3:5:35 MARA AND THE BUDDHA II—AFTER FULL AWAKENING 


Maãra did not give up after Siddhattha Gotama attained to Buddhahood. On the 
contrary, Mara continued to watch him closely for another full year, looking for any 
mental defilement upon which he could seize and get the Buddha back under his 
power, or at the very least to prevent him from teaching others the way to escape from 


his realm. 


One week after attaining Buddhahood, the Buddha was sitting under the Goat Herderˆs 
Banyan Tree (4japälanisrodhn) reflecting on how good it was to be free from the ascetic 
practices which he now saw as useless and productive of suffering. Mara, knowing with 


his own mind the thoughts in the Buddha“s mind, addressed him in verse: 


Abandoning those ascetic practices which purify men 


Being impure you think yourself pure, but you have left the 
path of purity. 


But the Buddha knew, “This is Mara Pãpimaä,” and responded with verses of his own, 
declaring the futility of asceticism. Mara understood: “The Bhagava, knows mel The 
Sugata knows mel“ (These are epithets of the Buddha). Grieving and sorrowful, he 
disappeared (SN 4:1). This denouement becomes a repeated theme. Mara works most 
often by stealth and when he is known for what he is, he ¡is defeated. This episode also 
illustrates the variety of Mara“s tricks in that he appeals here not to sensuality but to a 


perceived guilt at having abandoned asceticism. 


Sometime during the first five weeks, Mara appeared before the Buddha in the form of a 
huge bull elephant, with the intention of causing terror ¡n him. The elephants head was 
like a great block of stone, his tusks like pure silver and his trunk like a gigantic plough 
pole. The Buddha was not in the least frightened, nor fooled as to the identity of his 


VISItOF: 


You “ve wandered a long time In s⁄sãra, making beautiful and 


ugly forms. 


Enough Pãpimal You are defeated, Antakã. 
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Mara realized that “the Blessed One knows mel“ and disappeared (SN 4:2). Later in the 
Buddha“s career, Mara attempted these shape-shifting tactics again. At one time he 
appeared as a huge serpent (SN 4:6), and at another he assumed “various shining forms, 
both beautiful and ugly“ (SN 4:3). In both instances the Buddha knew who it was, and 
Mãra, “sad and unhappy, disappeared from that place.” 


Eight weeks after the awakening, Mara again approached the Buddha and said, 
“Blessed One, you have perfected the pãramis and realized omniscience. You have 
achieved your goal. Why do you now concern yourself with the world? Now is the time 
to enter øarimibbãma, Blessed One.” (DN 16). Parimibbãna ¡is the final nibbãnãa of an 
awakened one; the cessation of the aggregates or physical death. The Buddha of course 


rejected this advice 


When the Buddha began his teaching career in earnest, Mara turned his attention to 
thwarting the spread of the Dhamma. After the first rains retreat at Isipatana the 
Buddha decided to send the first sixty bhikkhus, all of them arahants, out into the world 
to spread the teaching. Mara thought, “This samana Gotama is, as it were, conducting a 
øreat war. Not one or two ¡s sent forth, the Dhamma will be taught by a crowd of sixty. 
Even if only one person were to teach, this would displease my mind, let alone all thesel 
I must stop them.“ Mara appeared and accused the Buddha ¡n a verse of still being 
bound by snares both human and divine, i.e. still subject to sense-desires. The Buddha 
denied this and declared, “You are defeated (øhazto lít. “humiliated”), Antaka!” (SN-a 
4:5) A nearly identical exchange occurred shortly after when the Buddha addressed the 
new bhikkhus sent back by the sixty teachers (SN 4-4). 
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3:5:36 MARA AND THE BUDDHA II —MARA'S DAUGHTERS 

After dogging the Buddha“s foot-steps for seven years, six before the awakening and 
one after, Mara finally realized that he would never find a moment of defilement on 
which he could seize and get the Buddha back undđer his power.”” 


Maãra“s last attempt to find some fault with the Buddha has the air of desperation about 
1E: 


Are you sunk in sorrow, that you meditate here in the forest? 
Have you lost wealth, or do you đesire it? 

Perhaps you ve committed a crime in the village. 

Why is ¡t that you don“t make friends? 


You arent sociable with anyonel 


The Buddha declares his freedom from sorrow, for the desire even for existence and 
from any sense of “me or mine.“ He tells Mara, “This you should know, Pãpima. My 
path you cannot see.“ Mara then admits that the Buddha has found the path to the 
deathless (afa) bụt asks him what point there might be in teaching ¡it to others. To this, 
the Buddha replies that when people ask him about what lies beyond this realm of birth 
and death, he tells them. Mara finally admits the hopelessness of his task and compares 
himself to a crab taken from its pond and tortured by village boys. Every time the crab 
extends one of its claws, the boys would cut it off or smash ¡t. “Even so, sir, you have 
broken up and cut off all my manoeuvres, tricks and schemes. Now, sir, l am unable to 
find any opportunity of approach to the Blessed One“ (SN 4:24). 


The conclusion of the Padhana Sutta tells us what happened in Mãra's own words: 


“For seven years I have followed the Blessed One“s footsteps. 


I have not found any opportunity, he ¡is fully awake and 





692. Sn-a 3:2 and SN-a 4:24 define the seven year period. The chronology here is problematic, see the 
điscussion at the end of this section. 
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mindful. 
A crow circled around a stone which had the colour of flesh; 


“This may be something tender, this may be something 


delicious.' 
Not obtaining anything edible, the crow departed from there. 


Like the crow striking the stone, I have been disappointed in 


Gotama.” 
Overcome with grief, the øïøa dropped from his armpit, 


And that sad yakkha disappeared from there. (6n 3:2) 


The zïna was Maras musical instrument, and it was this same one which was taken up 
by the gandhabba Pañcasikha, and which he used to play a rather inappropriate love- 
song ¡in the presence of the Buddha (Sn-a 3:2 & DN 21). 


Then the devaputta Mara, having fallen into despair sat by the highway scratching 
marks in the dđirt with a stick and contemplating the various qualities of the 
Buddha. 


“I have not perfected the ten parãmis, so I have not become like him. I have not 
attained to omniscience, nor reached the great compassion, so have not become like 
him.” 

At that time the three daughters of Mara, Tanhã, Arati and Ragã (“Desire”, 
“Discontent” and “Passion”) were looking for him. “Our father is not seen at 
present, where could be be?“ They found him there, sitting by the hipghway 
scratching ¡in the ground with a stick. They went up to him and asked, “Why, 
daddy (Z2), are you so sad and unhappy?” 


“My dears, the great samana has passed beyond my power. For a long time I have 
looked for a chance, but I have not been able to see one, that is why I am sad and 


unhappy.” 
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“Jf that is so, think not of it. We ourselves will use our power, and having taken 


him, will bring him here.” 


“]t is not possible, my dears, to use your power on this one. He ¡is unshakeable: 


established in confidence is this man.” 


“Daddy, we are women. We will ensnare him with lust and having captured him, 


bring him here. Do not think about it.” 


So the three daughters of Mara approached the Blessed One and said, “We will 
serve at your feet, samana.” But the Buddha paid no mind to their speech and did 


not even open his eyes to look at them. 


The daughters of Mara said to one another, “The preferences of men are various. 
Some have affection for young virgin girls, some for young women, and some for 
women ¡in middle-age. What if we seduce him in these various forms?“ So one by 
one they each created one hundred forms. They manifested virgin girls, young 
women who had not yet given birth, those who had given birth once or twice, 
middle-aged women and older women. 5ix times these approached the Blessed 
One and said, “We will serve at your feet, samana.” But the Buddha paid no 
attention to them, for he was sitting ¡in the unsurpassed liberation that ¡is the 


đestruction of the basis of becoming (anuftare padhisanikhaue 0imutfto).°? 


Then the daughters of Mara went off to one side and said to one another, “Our 
father spoke truth: there is an arahant, a well-farer (seafo) in the world. This one is 
not easily taken by desire. He has escaped Mara/s domain. Thus, he sorrows so. lf 
we had attacked any samana not beyond passion with these tactics, either his heart 
would have burst, or he would have vomited hot blood or he would have lost his 
mind or he would have dried up, withered and faded away like an old reed.“” (SN 
4:25) 


In the Samyutta account, each of Mara/s daughters in turn then addresses the Buddha 


with a stanza to which the Buddha replies. Tanhã“s verse repeats that of Mara given 





693. Jãt-nid. 3. see also SN 4:25 and Dhp 14:1 
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above at the beginning of this section starting with “Are you sunk in sorrow, that you 
meditate here in the forest?“ The Buddha replies that he “has conquered the army of the 
dear and the pleasant and meditates alone, having found bliss Arati asks more 
pertinently: how does he meditate that sensual perceptions do not seize him? The gist of 
the Buddhas answer ¡is that he dwells “without constructing, mindful, without 
attachment (asahkharãno satimñ anoko).” Ragã/s verse is not a question, but a statement. 
She declares that he will lead many out of the reach of the King of Death (maccurja), 


presumably meaning her father. 


They then returned to their father who berated them for their folly: 


You fools! You sought to break a rock with a lotus stalk. 
You tried to cleave a mountain with your nails, 

To chew iron with your teeth. 

With a great rock on your head, you stepped into the abyss. 
It was like knocking your breasts into a post. 


You đepart from Gotama đisappointed. (SN 4:25) 


The Jataka account adds a curious variation, which it qualifies by saying that “although 
some teachers say this, ¡t should not be believed.” In this version, when the daughters 
appear ¡in the forms of old women “with broken teeth and grey hair” the Buddha says, 
“and so you shall remain.” Although the reason for rejecting this version ¡s not stated, it 
is presumably because such a command would not be compassionate on the part of the 
Buddha. We can also assume this never happened because desire, discontent and 
passion are still very much with us and dont seem to have lost any of their power since 
the Buddha“s day (at-nid 3). 


Regarding the beauty of Maras dauphters, it should be remembered that they are 
Paranimmitavasavatti devĩs, representing the very summit of sensuality. Later, when 
the Buddha rejected the suggestion of marriage to the beauty Magandiyäa, he recounted 
how he had not been tempted even by the daughters of Mara, devĩs who had “golden 


bodies free from phlegm and other such impurities.“ So why would he desire a merely 
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human female, whose body was “like a decorated vessel filled with dung“ (Dhp-a 14:1). 


A note on the problem of chronology. Fitting these incidents into the chronology of the 
Buddha“s career ¡is problematic. On the one hand, they are clearly meant to occur in 
close sequence at the end of the seven year period of Mara“s close pursuit, but on the 
other hand, they are located at the Goat Herder“s Banyan Tree where the Buddha stayed 
for the five weeks after his awakening. The three principal sources, the Dhørmưmapadn, the 
Mara Samyutta and the Jataka Nidana versions all contain this contradiction to some 
degree. Various solutions, none of them wholly satisfactory, present themselves. 
Perhaps the Buddha made a return visit to that locale one year afterwards, although this 
is nowhere recorded as happening. Perhaps Mara was watching the Bodhisatta for some 
months before the renunciation. This would contradict the text of the Suttanipata and 
Samyutta commentaries which explicitly define the period of Mara“s close pursuit as 
comprising the six years of austerities plus the first year after awakening (Sn-a 3:2 & 
SN-a 4:24). The Dhammmapada account also marks the beginning of this period at the 
Bodhisattas home-leaving (Dhp-a 14:1). It would, however, receive some oblique 
support from a passage ¡in the Mlindapañha which says that a “certain deva of Mara/s 
øroup“” tried to tempt the Bodhisatta with world dominion before the home-leaving 
(MiI 5:3,2 eng. v2 p111). Most likely, the discrepancy may simply be a confusion in the 
texts between two separate traditions. In the end, the queston must be settled 
arbitrarily, and I have chosen here to place these incidents one year after the 


awakening.”° 





694. Bhikkhu Bodhi briefly discusses this issue in the footnotes to his translation of the Samyutta Nikãya, 
CB, see notes 316 and 322 on pages 421-22 
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3:55:37 MARA AND THE BUDDHA IV—OTHER ENCOUNTERS 


Although Mara abandoned his close pursuit of the Buddha, he địd not cease altogether 
from harassing him and attempting to thwart the spread of the Dhamma. Maãra 
returned to his abode ¡in the Paranimmitavasavatti deva realm and from there he 
checked from time to time on what the Buddha was doing back in the human world 


(MN-a 49). Several subsequent encounters of Mara and the Buddha are recorded. 


Although he clearly should have known by then the futility of the task, Mara 
occasionally tried to arouse defiled states of mind in the Buddha. Once, when the 
Buddha was walking on the Gijhakũta Mountain (“Vultures Peak”) Mara shattered 
some nearby boulders, attempting without success to arouse fear in the Buddha (SN 
4:11). On another occasion, Mara tried once more to corrupt the Buddha with the 


temptation of worldÌy power: 


In those days, people were oppressed by kings. When the Buddha contemplated 
the unrighteous actions of kings who would punish and oppress the people, he 
was moved to compassion and he thought, “ls it possible to exercise rulership 
without killing or being killed, without conquering or being conquered, without 


SOFrrOW Or causing sorrow? Ïs it possible to rule righteously?” 


Mara knew the thoughts of the Buddha. “The samana Gotama is considering now 
whether it is possible to exercise sovereignty. It must be that he desires rulership. 
Now, rulership is a cause of heedlessness. Now I have an opportunity to go to him 


and make an effort.” 


Maãra went to the Buddha and said, “Blessed One, you have well developed the 
four iddhipada.°? If the Blessed One were to wish, “may the Himava, king of 
mountains, become gold', ¡it would become gold. Then with that wealth you could 


do that which wealth allows, and could rule righteously.” 


The Buddha replied with a stanza declaring his transcendence of all sense desire 


and ended by saying to Mara, “I admonish you, Pãpima. Know this, my nature is 





695. “Bases of power”, spiritual qualities that allow for success in any endeavour. The implication here is 


that these qualities allow for the performance of supernormal feats. 
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not the same as your nature. Thus [ admonish you.” (Dhp-a 23: 8 & SN 4:20) 


On two recorded occasions Mãra insulted the Buddha as he lay down to sleep. In the 
first episode, the Buddha lied down mindfully on his right side after doing walking 


meditation most of the nipht: 


Mara: “Why do you sleep? Why do you sleep? 
What is this? You sleep like a wretch (dubbhago). 
(Like a corpse, like one unconscious) 


There is an empty hut, so you sleep. 


What is this? The sun has risen, and you sleep.”“% 


The Buddha replied that ¡f one who is free from attachment đesires sleeps, “what is it to 
you, Mara?“ The word dubbhago translated here, and by Bhikkhu Bodhi, as “wretch” 
literally means a person with bad luck. It is the etymological opposite of bhaezøñ, “the 
blessed one”, and may be a deliberate play on words. The commentary adds an 
additional riposte by the Buddha, “you are like a fly buzzing around hot porridge and, 
unable to land, only gets more irritated” (SN-a 4:7). 


The second episode occurred after Devadatta had tried to kill the Buddha by rolling a 
boulder down the slope of Gijhakũta Mountain, leaving him wounded by a stone 
splinter ¡in the foot. The Buddha was experiencing severe painful feelings but “he 
mindfully endured them without mental suffering.“ When he folded his outer robe to 


make a mat and lie down on his right side, Mara approached him: 


Maãra: “Do you sleep out of laziness? (mandiwñ) Or are you 


Iintoxicated by poetry? 
(Like a poet who thinks up poems, until he is drunk with them) 


You must not have much to đol 





696. SN 4:7. the line in parentheses is added from the commentary 
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Alone on your solitary bed, 


Sleepy-faced, why do you doze?”®” 


The Buddha replied in three stanzas, the gist of his reply being, “My mind is at peace, 
so why shouldn/t I sleep?“ Mara then disappeared. 


Ủnable to find a flaw ¡in the Buddha, Mara focussed his efforts on attempting to obstruct 
his teaching. At one time the Buddha was discoursing on the Dhamma before a large 
assembly. Mara thought, “1 shall make them blind (0icakkhukammaya).” The commentary 
explains that this means to destroy the “wisdom eye“ (pafñfiãcakkhu) of the assembly, in 
other words to confuse them with a terrifying sound or vision. Mara then addressed the 
Buddha: 


Mara: “Why do you roar like a lion, so confident before the 


assembly? 


There ¡s indeed a rival wrestler (pafimailo), so why do you think 


you are the victor?” 


Buddha: “The great heroes (ahZøïrä) are confident before the 


assembilies, 


The Tathagatas of great power, having overcome desire for the 
three worlds.” (SN 4:12) 


The Buddha“s confidence before the assemblies recalls the Parisã Sutta of the Angutfara 
Nikñua. There, the Buddha is said to appear incognito in various assemblies both human 
and non-human, to speak on the dhamma. One of these assemblies is that of Mãra/s 
company (AN 8: 69). We are not told how Mara reacted to the đhamma being preached 
in his own inner sanctum, but we can well imagine that he was not pleased. This 
counter-tactic of the Buddha“s, together with the allusion to “rival wrestlers” illustrates 


that the relationship between these two had something of the nature of a struggle about 





697. SN 4:13 the line in parentheses is added from the commentary. The word #z”diwã translated here at 
“laziness“ might also mean “stupidity“ or “dullness.“ Bhikkhu Bodhi translates it as “in a daze." 
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it. It was a conflict for the minds of beings, with Mara always attempting to keep them 


“bound ïn his snares” of desire and fear, and the Buddha attempting to set them free. 


On another occasion, Mara again attempted to “blind” the wisdom-eye of the assembly 
and accused the Buddha of getting caught up ¡in the attachment and aversion of 
teaching, in other words the vanity of praise and blame. The Buddha replied that he 
taught only out of compassion for others, and Mara being disappointed once more, 
đisappeared (SN 4:14). Mara would also attempt to create distractions when the Buddha 
was instructing his đisciples. At one time while the Buddha was teaching the bhikkhus, 
Mãra took the form of an ox and threatened to blunder into the row of alms bowls 
which the bhikkhus had left outside to dry ¡in the sun (SN 4:16). On another similar 
occasion, a sudden earth-splitting noise at first friphtened the bhikkhus until the 
Buddha told them that the earth was not splitting open, it was only Mara (SN 4:17). 


One such episode turned out a little differently. Mara attempted to disrupt one of the 
Buddha“s discourses by appearing as a roughly dressed farmer asking about his missing 
oxen. The Buddha as usual recognized him: “What do you have to do with oxen, 
Papima?“ But this time, instead of disappearing as soon as he was recognized, Mara 
attempted to challenge the Buddha ïn front of the assembled bhikkhus. 


“The eye is mine, samana, visible forms are mine, eye-consciousness is mine, eye- 
contact 1s mine. The ear is mine, sounds are mine, ear-consciousness 1s mine, ear- 
contact 1s mine. The nose 1s mine, odours are mine, nose-consciousness is mine, 
nose-contact 1s mine. The tongue is mine, flavours are mine, tongue-consciousness 
1s mine, tongue-contact 1s mine. The body 1s mine, tactile sensations are mine, 
body-consciousness is mine, body contact is mine. The mind ¡is mine, mind-objects 
are mine, mind-consciousness is mine, mind-contact is mine. Where can you go, 


samãna, to escape me?“ 


The Buddha acknowledges that all six senses are within Mara's domain and belong to 


him. But he goes on to say: 


“Pãpima, where there is no eye, no ear, no nose, no tongue, no body, no mind, no 
visible forms, no sound, no odours, no flavours, no tactile sensations, no mind- 


objects, no eye-consciousness etc., no eye-contact etc., there you cannot go.” 


Đ/Đ 


Mara: “That which ¡s called “mine“ and those who say “it is mine“. If your mind is 


like this, you wont escape me, samãna.” 
Buddha: “I am not one who speaks of “me” and “mine', 
Know this Pãpima, you cannot see my path.” 


Then Mara Pãpima disappeared from that place. (6N 4:19) 


Mara was capable of taking possession of other beings and using them for his purposes. 
The verb rendered “to possess” is ø0ñơ¡safi in Pali, and might also be translated as “to 


enter Into.” 


Atone time the Buddha went into the brahmin village of Pañcasalã for alms, but 
Mãra possessed the villapers and planted the thoupht in their minds, “donít let the 
samana Gotama get any alms.” So after walking for alms, the Buddha left the 


village with his bowl as clean as when he had entered it. 


Then Mara approached the Blessed One, “Did you get any alms, samãna?” “Was it 
you, Pãpima, that made it so that I đidnt receive any alms?“ “Well then, sir, go into 


the village a second time and I will make sure you do get some alms.” 


(But Maãra lied when he said this; he intended for the Buddha to be mocked by the 
village boys). 


The Buddha replied to Mara: 
“You make demerit Mara, when you insult the Tathãgata. 
Do you think, Pãpima, that your evil deed (pãpa) has no result? 
We live in bliss (sukha), who have nothing at all. 
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We shaÏll feed on rapture (pïfi) like the Abhãssara Devas 


The Buddha“s reply ¡s to remind Mara that despite his hiph station within samsãra, he ¡is 





698. SN 4:18. Sentence in parentheses taken from the commentary. 
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himself still trapped within it, and so subject to the results of his own deeds. (We shall 
see this idea developed further when we consider Mara's encounter with Mogsallana). 
The Abhassara Devas are beings in the brahma world who are beyond sensuality and 
physical food. Their level of consciousness is equivalent to second jhãna, of which 0i 
and sukha are both factors (see § 3:6,8). 


Some of Maãra“s encounters with the Buddha took the form of simple dialogues or 
debates. Mãra once appeared before the Buddha and declared that, “He who has sons, 
delights ¡in them. He who has cattle, delights ¡in them.“ The Buddha replies that, “He 
who has sons, sorrows over sons. He who has cattle, sorrows over cattle” (SN 4:8). In 
another encounter, Mara declares that “Human life ¡s long, death has not yet come, the 
wise man lives like a suckling baby.“ Mara, as a deva living more than nine billion 
years, obviously cannot believe this himself. The Buddha replies that “Human life is 
short, the wise man lives as ¡f his turban is on fire“ (SN 4:9). One of these exchanges is a 
little different: Mara ¡is not seen challenging the Buddha but seems to be genuinely 
curious. He appeared before the Buddha disguised ¡in the form of “a certain 
man” (aññafaro puriso) and asked, “Sir, what is meant by “crossing over to the far shore”? 
(pãram pãranfi).” The Buddha knew immediately that it was Mara and replied, “Pãpima, 
what have you to do with “crossing over”? Only those who are free from desire can cross 
over“ (Dhp-a 26:3). 
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3:5:38 MARA AND THE BUDDHA V—PARINIBBANA 


Maãra“s final encounter with the Buddha occurred three months before his passing ¡into 


parinibbãna."?? The following is a summary account of the essential đetails: 


The Buddha was dwelling in Vesali. He asked Änanda to accompany him for the 
day“s abiding to the Capala Cetiya. 


Ananda was the Buddha“s attendant. A cetiya is a kind of shrine or memorial, later 
often called a síu¿pa. The Capala Cetiya was a pre-Buddhist sacred site which had been 
turned into a ø/hãra, ie a dwelling place for bhikkhus. The commentary tells us that it 


had previously been the residence of a yakkha named Cãpala. 


Having reached the Capala Cetiya, the Buddha sat down on a prepared seat. He 


addressed Änanda ¡in these words: 


“Deliphtful, Ananda, is Vesali. Deliphtful ¡is the Udena Cetiya, the Gotamaka 
Cetiya, the Sattamba Cetiya, the Bahuputta Cetiya, the Sarandada Cetiya. 
Delightful ¡s the Capala Cetiya. 


“Whoever, Änanda, has thoroughly mastered the four i4dipadäa (“bases of power”, 
spiritual qualities that give success to any endeavour, including the psychic 
powers) may, if he wishes, live for a kappa or the remainder of a kappa 


(kappñuasesa).” 


This passage has been the source of some controversy, hinging on the meaning here of 
“a kappa or the remainder of a kappa.” The word kappa usually refers to a very long 
period of time, the life-cycle of an entire world-system. Thus, the straiphtforward 
reading would be that the Buddha ¡is here claiming that he could prolong his life to the 
end of the world. However, the commentary explains that the kappa referred to here is 
an ã/ukappa, or full life-span. A full human life-span varies with the various periods of 


the cosmic cycle, at the time of the Buddha, it was defined as one hundred years. The 





699. I.e. the end of life, cessation of the bodily and mental formations. The Buddhist tradition đoes not 
speak of the “death“ of a fully awakened being because the ordinary process of death followed by 


subsequent rebirth has ceased. 
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commentary gøoes on to define kappñuasesa as meaning “a century, or a little more.“ This 
seems a strained interpretation Of 0sesá, which means “remainder or residue,” almost 
the opposite of “a little more than.“ But the commentary goes on to make a couple of 
cogent argeuments in defence of this interpretation. The Buddha was gravely ill, and had 
been so for ten months already. He was only suppressing the disease throupgh constant 
efforts in meditation. The Buddha had reached four fifths of the full span of human life 
and his body was broken and đeteriorating; he was only remaining alive for the sake of 
his disciples and øarinibbãna now seemed dear (i2) to him. More cogently, the 
commentary calls this present kappa a bhaddakappa, (“a fortunate kappa”), which means 
that this world-system during its total life will see the arising of fve Buddhas. The 
implications are not spelled out here, but it follows that if Gotama Buddha (who was 
the fourth) were to remain alive until the end of the kappa, he would be for some time 
co-existent with Metteya Buddha (who will be the fifth). This would mean that two 
Buddhas would exist at once in the same world-system, which is stated elsewhere to be 
an impossibility MN 115 & DN 19). 


But even though the Buddha had given such a clear sign, Ananda did not implore 
the Buddha to remain “for the welfare and happiness of the world,“ because his 
mind was pervaded (0ari/uffhitaciHo) by Mara. The Buddha made his statement a 
second and third time, but still Ananda did not comprehend the clear sign, because 


his mind was pervaded by Mara. 


The commentary explains that Mara is able to pervade anyone's mind with the øipall4sĩ 
(“distorions” or “hallucinatons”) who has not gone beyond them. Änanda was a 
sotãpanna, (“stream-enterer,” a person at the first level of awakening) so he had gone 
beyond the vipallãsa of views, but not of those of the mind or of perceptions. So Maãra 
pervaded his mind with a frightful vision so that even though the Buddha“s clear sign 


was “right in his face” (mukhena hattham) he was unable to comprehend its meaning. 


Then the Buddha said to Ananda, “You may go now, and do as you wish.” And 


Ananda, taking his leave, went and sat under another nearby tree. 


And soon after Ananda had left, Mara approached the Buddha. Standing to one 
side he addressed the Blessed One: 
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“Enter parinmibbãna now, venerable sirz, Blessed One (@arinibbãii dãmi, bhante, 
bhasauä). Enter parinibbãna now, Well-Farer (sueafo). Ñow is the time for parinibbaãmn, 
venerable sir lt was said previously by the Blessed One, “I will not enter 
parinibbãna until my bhikkhus and male lay disciples, my bhikkhunis and female 
lay disciples, become well-trained, learned, confident, knowing the Dhamma by 
heart and practicing the Dhamma well, and until they can teach the Dhamma, 
explaining and analyzing ¡it and refuting the doctrines held by others, until they 
can manifest the wonder of teaching (sappaHhariyam dhamrmmnmm desessaniT or “teach 
with the manifestation of wonders”). But now your disciples have accomplished all 
of these things. Enter øariibbãna now, venerable sir, Blessed One. Enter øarinibbãna 
now, Well-Farer. Now is the time for øarimibbãma, venerable sir, Blessed One!” 

Mãra/s speech here is much abbreviated from the original which has many repetitions. 
It is to be noted that Mara speaks to the Buddha ¡in a very respectful way, using his 
epithets bhaeaøa and susafo and addressing him as bhanfe. This may be mere pretence on 
Mãra“s part, but the possibility that Mara has at the end has come to have some genuine 
respect for the Buddha ¡s an appealing one that cannot be ruled out. After all, he has 
closely watched this man for more than a half century and in all that time not found a 
single weakness which he could exploit. Be this as it may, Mara still has an agenda and 
wants very much to see the Buddha leave the world. No doubt the possibility that the 


Buddha could remain in existence for the rest of the kappa must have appalled Mara. 


Ơn a linguistic note, which has some doctrinal significance, the first time that Mara asks 
the Buddha to end his life, he uses an imperative verb, parinibbatu, which could be 


rendered literally as “extinguish” or “blow out” as with a candle.“?9 


Then the Buddha replied to Mara: “Be at ease, Pãpima. lt won/t be long now until the 
Tathagata enters øarimibbãna (parinibbãnam bhaoissati lít. “will become extinguished”). In 


three months from now, the Tathägata will enter 0arinibbãna.” 


There, at the Capala Cetiya, the Blessed One mindfully and with clear 
comprehension (safo sampajano) relinquished the life-principle (ãyusankhara). When 


the Blessed One relinquished the life-principle, there was a great earthquake and 





700. See PED for bbãna and mibbäpeti 
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thunđering, dreadful and terrifying.”" 


This was to be the last time Mara approached the Buddha. The commentary emphasizes 
that the Buddha did not make his decision based on Maãra“s pleading, nor on that of 
Ananda“s, but only according to his own wishes and the well-being of his teaching and 
his disciples (Ủd-a 6:1). 


It is to be noted that although he was sitting nearby, Änanda was unaware of the 
presence of Mara and of his exchange with the Buddha. That Mara was invisible to 
Ananda is not unusual, but ¡it seems that the conversation must have been silent as well, 
carried on directly mind to mind. A little later, the Buddha informs Ananda of Mãra“s 
visit and then Ananda begs the Buddha to remain for the duration of a kappa. But too 


late!”?? 





701. DN 16, SN 51:10, Ud 6,1. The three accounts are almost identical. The references to the commentaries 
mostly refer to the Udãna Aƒfhakatha 


702. DN 1ó. Änanda would later be criticized for this by the elders at the First Council, see Vin. Cv 11 
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3:5:39 MARA'S ENCOUNTERS WITH OTHERS I 
—THE BHIKKHUNIS OF ANDHAVANA 


Mara địd not confine his attention to the Buddha, but also attempted to divert his 
disciples from the path. There is, for instance, a short collection recounting Mara/s 
attempts to tempt bhikkhunis practicing ¡in solitude. These stories are found ¡in the 
Bhikkhunisamyutta of the Samyutta Nikaya, (SN 5:1 f.) and they follow a fixed formula. 
The sutta begins with the bhikkhunr having gone for alms, resorting to the woods of the 
Andhavana (“Blind Grove” or “Dark Grove”) for alms. This must have been a 
forbidding place - it certainly had a grim history. Back ¡n the time of Kassapa Buddha 
five hundred thieves waylaid, blinded and robbed a lay disciple there. Because he was a 
sotãpanmna, the thieves“ kamma was immediate and they all went blind. They lived there 


in that forest for the remainder of their lives, and so it got its name (SN-a 5:1). 


In that grim place she was approached by Mara, who desired to arouse “fear, 
stupefaction and terror“ (bhay/am chambhitattam lomahamsam) in her and so to make her 
fail in her practice. Mara would recite a stanza of verse, playing upon some possible 
human weakness. The bhikkhuni, hearing this, would ask herself, “Who is reciting this 
verse? Is it a human being or a non-human being? It is Mara Pãpima!“ and she would 
then utter a reply. Mara would realize that “she knows mel“ and “sad and unhappy, he 


would đisappear from that place.””9 


Maãra“s attacks on the bhikkhunis illustrate a wide gamut of his tricks. Of course, he 


tried using his most obvious weapon, sensual desire: 


(to Älavikä) 
There is no escaping this world, what use is seclusion? 
Enjoy sensual delights, or you will regret ¡t later. (6N 5:1) 
(to Vijayä) 


You are a young woman, with a beautiful body. I am a young 





703. these elements common to all suttas in SN 5:1 f. 
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man. 


Come, lady, let us enjoy the music of a five-piece ensemble. (SN 
5:4) 


Mãra ¡is not above using grief as a possible point of weakness. KisagotamI had lost a 
child: 


(to KisãgotamT) 
Your son ¡is dead, why do you sit alone with a sorrowful face? 
Alone in the middle of a forest, do you seek for a man?” 
Sensual pleasure is not limited to the earthly kind, and nor are Mãra“s snares: 
(to Upacälãä) 


There are Tãvatimsa, Yãma, Tusita, Nimmãnarati and Vasavatti 


devas. 


Direct your mind there, and you shall experience their delights. 
(SN5:7) 


Mãras two principal weapons are sensuality and fear, and his approach to 


Ủppalavanna blended the two: 


(to Uppalavannä) 


Bhikkhuni, having come here you stand at the root of the 


flowering sã] tree. 
Your beauty ¡is second to none. 


You fool, are you not afraid of wicked men? (SN 5:5) 


Another form of đesire ¡is the desire for being, (bhautanh3) and Mãra uses that as well: 





704. SN 5:3. The story of how KisãgotamT had transcended her grief is told at Dhp-a 8:13. 
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(to Calã) 


Why dort you like birth? Once born, a being can enjoy sensual 


pleasure. 
Who told you, bhikkhuni, not to like birth? (SN 5:6) 


Mãra can also prey upon a person/s insecurities, and he made this attempt also with one 
of the bhikkhunis: 


(to Som8) 
That state which ¡is hard to attain, is attained by the seers. 


It is not to be had by women, with their two-fingered wisdom 
(doansulapañña). (SN 5:2) 


In the patriarchal society of ancient India many women must have laboured under a 
sense of inferiority, but Soma was well beyond this. She replied that “womanhood 
doesnt matter to the well trained mind... one who thinks, “Ï[ am a mam or “Ï am a 
woman or “I am anything else, that one should Mara address“ (ibid.). Duahgulapaffa 
might also be rendered as “two-inches of wisdom.“ Mara/s statement is clearly meant to 
imply that women dont have enouph wisdom to develop higher states of 
consciousness. The commentary explains this phrase as meaning that women have 
limited wisdom, just enouph to hold a thread with two fingers while sewing (SN-a 5:2). 


Mãra can also attempt to corrupt beings at a higher level, by suggesting wrong views: 


(to Selã) 
By whom was this puppet (bimba, ¡.e. the body) made? 
Who is the maker of this puppet? 
From where did this puppet originate? 


Where will this puppet vanish to? (6N 5:9) 
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(to Vajirä) 
By whom was this being (satta) made? 
Who ¡s the maker of this being? 
EFrom where did this being originate? 


Where will this being vanish to? (SN 5:10) 


Mãra/s attempts to corrupt the bhikkhunis of the Andhavana were without result, as 
they were all awakened beings. They knew him right away for who he was and made 
suitable replies. Alavikã stated that “sense desires are like swords“ (SN 5:1). Upacalä 
that “all realms of rebirth are under Mara's bondage, all are on fire,“ (SN 5:7) and 
Vijaya, whom Mãra tried to seduce ¡in the form of a handsome youth, spoke about the 
foulness of the body (SN 5:4). Uppalavannã's reply was a little different. She was the 
bhikkhunT who was foremost in mastery of the psychic powers, (AN 1:237) the female 


counterpart of Mogsallana: 


Should a hundred thousand wicked men like you come here. 
My haiïr will not be raised, I will not be afraid. 

Though I am alone, I do not fear you Mãra. 

I can disappear, or enter into your belly. 


I can stand among your eyelashes, and you wouldnt see me 
there. 


Ihave mastered my mind, and the bases of power (iddhipñd). 


I am freed from all bonds, so I dont fear you friend (Zøwuso). (SN 
5:5) 
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3:5:40 MARA'S ENCOUNTERS WITH OTHERS I_—MOGGALLANA 


A text in the Majjhima Nikãya”” is of particular interest for the lipht it sheds on Mãra“s 
nature and history. It involves an attempt by Mara to bother Moggallana, who was one 


of the Buddha“s two chief đisciples, renowned for his mastery of the psychic powers: 


Mahamoggallãna was outside his hut, doing walking meditation. Mara went into 
his belly and penetrated into his stomach. Moggallana wondered, “Why ¡is my 
stomach so heavy? It feels like it is full of wet beans!” So Moggallana left his 
walking path, entered into his dwelling and sat down on the prepared seat. Having 
sat down, he carefully investigated the matter, and he saw that Mara had entered 
into his stomach. He said, “Depart, Pãpimal Do not plague the Tathägata or the 
Tathãgata“s disciples, or it will cause unhappiness and suffering for you, for a long 


time.” 


Mara thought, “This samana does not know me, he does not see me. Even his 
teacher would not know me so quickly, so how can his disciple know me?” But 
Mogøgallana said, “I do indeed know you, Pãpima. I know you are thinking that I 
đo not know you or see you, that even my teacher would not know you so quickly, 
so how could his disciple? Depart Päpimal Do not make long suffering and 
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unhappiness for yourself 


Mara then thoupht, “This samana does indeed know me”, and he left throupgh 
Mogøgallanas mouth and stood in the doorway. Moggallana said to him, “I see you 
there, Papima. Do not think, “he does not see me“. You are standing ¡in the 


doorway, Pãpima.” 


Moggallãna goes on to tell Mara a story about a past liíe, when he himself had been 
Mãra: 


“In a previous existence, Päpima, I was Mara. My name was Dũsi, I had a sister 


named Kãl]ï and you were her son. So you were my nephew.” 


The commentary explains Moggallana's reason for telling this story to Mara: 





705. MN 50, the MãratajjanTya Sutta 
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The elder thought, “The celestial devas find the smell of humans repulsive even a 
hundred 1øjana away. And yet Maãra, an urbane (0ear¡iko), immaculate (paricokkho), 
very powerful and majestic devaräja entered into my belly, cooking there in that 
foul place. And he sat in that loathsome space with the intention of doïng an evil 
deed. Another would be ashamed to treat his relative thus. I shall reply to the 
hostility of my kinsman with kind words.“ (MN-a 50) 


The commentary also explains that although this Mara was Mara Dũsis nephew, we 
should not assume that the position of Mara, or of any đeøarZja (king of devas) is 
hereditary. When one Mara dies, someone else who has made the appropriate kamma is 
born into that role (ibid.). 


Although it ¡is intriguing to speculate on the identity of Dũsís sister Kalr, and her 
possible connection to the Hindu goddess of that name, the commentary tells us 
nothing more about her, and she appears nowhere else in the texts. KZ]7 means “dark” 
or “black” and was a fairly common name; the DPPN lists nine women of that name.” 
Being named “The Dark One“ đid not necessarily have any sinister or demonic 
connotations, and in most cases referred only to a dark complexion. Two of the Kã|ïs 
found in the texts did have something of a “dark” aspect in the other sense of the word. 
One was a yakkhr who ate children, (Dhp-a 1:4) and the other was an attendant at a 
burning ground, responsible for performing cremations. She ¡is described as a “huge 
woman with a crow-like body.” This Kã|T was nevertheless a devout person. She 
provided fresh bodies for bhikkhus intent on corpse meditation, and at one time made a 
milk-bowl out of a human skull and gave ït to the elder Mahakala.”” This does sound 
rather tantric, and suggests a possible precursor to the Hindu Kãli, a goddess who 


makes her first appearance in the literature some centuries later. “5 


Returning to Mogsallãna“s stOry: 





706. A đerivation from kñl2 “time” ¡is unlikely because that word 1s never spelled with a retroflex |, see 
PED s.v. kala. 


707. Tha 8: 6. See also Dhp 1: 6 


708. Around 600 A.D. See Brifammica Librarw, s.v. “Kali/” accessed January 4, 2017, http:/ /library.eb.com/ 
levels / referencecenter / article /44396 
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At that time, the Buddha Kakusandha had appeared ¡in the world. His two chief 
disciples were named Vidhura and Sañjva. The Mara Dũsi thougpht, “I do not 
know the comings and goings (ñeatim 0ã satim) of these good bhikkhus. What if I 
were to possess (aøøisafi) these brahmin house-holders and tell them to abuse, 
scold, revile and harass those good bhikkhus? Perhaps if they are so abused, it will 


bring a change to their minds so that Ï can find an opportunity.” 


The commentary explains that Mara not knowing the bhikkhus “coming and going” 
means that when one died, Mara was unable to determine where he had been reborn 
(MN-a 50). This implies the bhikkhu was an arahant and had entered #?bãna which ¡s 
beyond Mara“s ken. 


So the brahmin householders, possessed by Mara Dũsi, abused the bhikkhus. 
“These so-called samanas (sz„zakñ), dark, menial off-spring of the kinsman“s feet 
(bandhupadäpaccñ), they say “We meditate! We meditatel“ With drooping shoulders 
and downcast faces, weak and stiff they meditate (jãuanri), they pine (pajjhãuanti), 
they fret (0//hauanfi), they ponder (apajhayanri). They meditate, they pine, they fret, 
they ponder like an owÏl in a tree waiting for a rat to come along. ... like a jackal by 
the river-bank waiting for a fish to come along.... like a cat by a rubbish pile 
waiting for a mouse to come along.... like a donkey with his burden taken off.... 


they meditate, they pine, they fret, they ponder.” 


The brahmins were displaying a nasty caste prejudice by calling the bhikkhus “dark 
and menial.” The bhikkhus, of course, were drawn from all castes and this was a 
scandal to the haughty brahmins. The phrase Ùandhupadäpaccï “offspring of the 
kinsman⁄s feet” is a common one ïn similar contexts, (eg. DN 3 & DN 27) and refers to 
the brahminical origin myth whereby the different castes sprang from different parts of 
Brahma“s body; the brahmins from his mouth and the sđđas (the menial caste), from his 
feet. The series of verbs used to describe the bhikkhus” meditation involves a play on 


the word jhãuafi, “to meditate” or more literally, “to do jhãna.” 


The sutta goes on to state that most of these brahmins after death were reborn in ?:iraa. 
This implies that Mãra“s possession of a being ¡is not complete control but rather a 


malign influence. If the brahmins actions were not volitional, there would be no 
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kammnc result. 


EFor his part, the Buddha Kakusandha urged his bhikkhus to practice the meditation of 
the four brahtmaoihãras (“divine abidings“”, in English usually given as loving-kindness, 
compassion, sympathetic joy and equanimity). In this way, they did not allow the 
brahmins“ abuse to arouse thouphts of ïill-will, and they did not give any opening to 


Mara Dũsi. Being frustrated in his endeavour, Mara Dũsi tried a different tack: 


So Mara Dũsi thought to himself, “Despite my actions, I still do not know the 
comings and goings of these good bhikkhus. What if Ï were to possess the 
brahmins and tell them to honour, respect, revere and venerate the bhikkhus? 
Perhaps if they are so honoured, it will bring a change to their minds so that I can 


find an opportunity.” 


The brahmins who followed his advice this time went on to rebirth in the deva realms. 
The Buddha Kakusandha urged his bhikkhus to practice meditations which counter 
mind-states of greed and sensuality: the foulness of the body, the repulsiveness of 
nutriment, disenchantment with the world and impermanence. In this way, the 
bhikkhus đid not entertain mind-states of greed and so once again, Mara Dũsi found no 


opening. But he địd not give up. Moggallana continues the tale of his former existence: 


Then the Buddha Kakusandha went into the village for alms, followed by the elder 
Vidhura. The Mara Dũsi possessed a certain boy and caused him to throw a rock at 
Vidhura/s head. Vidhura continued to walk behind the Buddha with his scalp split 
open and blood trickling down. The Buddha Kakusandha turned and looked with 
his elephant“s look (0eãpalokita). “This Mara Dũsi does not know any limit.” As 
the Buddha looked at him, Mara Dũsi died from that place and was reborn in 
Mahaniraya. 


The “elephant look” of a Buddha refers to the characteristic of all Buddhas that when 
they turn to look behind them, they do not turn just their neck, but their whole body, 
like an elephant does. According to the commentary, the bones of a Buddha“s neck are 
not flexible like those of ordinary people, but are fixed ¡in place. Also from the 


commentary: 


Mãra Dũsi địd not die there, but returned to the Vasavatti deva realm and died 
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from that place to be reborn in øraua. The Buddha“s look địd not cause his death. 
He died because he had struck a Noble Disciple and that caused the cutting short 


of his life-span. 


Moggallãna goes on to describe his sufferings in Mahãniraya: 


My body had a human form, but I had there the head of a fish. The nirayapalas 
impaled me with stakes. They told me “Friend (øZr¡sa), when one stake meets 
another in your heart, you will know a thousand years have gone by.“ I suffered in 


that miraya for many years, many hundreds of years, many thousands of years. 


The sutta concludes with Moggallana admonishing Maãra in a long series Of verses, 
declaring his own power and warning Mara that by attacking such a bhikkhu, he will 


incur much suffering. The concluding stanzas are a final warning: 


There has never been found a fire 
Which intends, “Let me burn the fool.” 
But a fool who assaults a fire 

Burns himself by his own đoïng. 

So it is with you, O Maãra. 

By assaulting the Tathãgata, 

You generate much demerit. 


Evil One (pãpma), do you imagine that your evil (pãpa) will not 


ripen? 
Doing thus, you store up evil 
Which will last long, O End-Makerl 
Mãra, shun the Enliphtened One, 
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Play no more your tricks on bhikkhus 
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So the bhikkhu chastened Mara 
In the Bhesakala thicket 
Whereupon the sombre spirit (yakkha) 


Disappeared ripht then and there.”"” 


The story of Mara Dũsi illustrates an important concept: in Buddhism there is no 
irredeemable or absolute evil. This Mara was, if anything, more hurtful and wicked 
than the Mara of the Buddha Gotama“s time. As a result of his actions he suffered 
immediate result of his kamma and was reborn in a terrible #za/a world, but in spite of 
all this he went on to eventually become a fully awakened and liberated being as the 


Buddha“s disciple Moggallana. 





709. MN 50. The final verses are Bhikkhu Bodhi's translation, MLDB, p. 438. 
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3:55:41 MARAS ENCOUNTERS WITH OTHERS IHII—DEVAS AND 
BRAHMAS 


Mãrafs power extends over the entire kãmabhiimi (“plane of sense-desire”) and to some 
degree, even beyond that. In one recorded instance, he possessed the mind of a deva 
and caused him to utter a stanza in praise of seeking rebirth ¡in the deva realm (SN 2:30). 
We have seen how the devas fled before Mara“s host at the time of the Buddha“s 
awakening. The Mahasamaya Suffa (DN 20) records another occasion when a great host 
of devas assembled to pay respects to the Buddha, and this time the Buddha7s power 
thwarted Maãra“s attack. After a very long list of all the various devas and other beings, 


the sutta concludes: 


AlI the devas had come, with Inda and with Brahmaä. 


Maãra“s army also came, now see Kanha“s(“the Black One“s”) 


folly. 
“Comel Seize them! Capture them! Bind them with passionl 
Surround them! Let no one escapel 
Thus did the great general exhort his dark army.! 
Striking the ground with his hand, he made a frightful noise. 
Like a storm in the rainy season, with thunđer and lightning. 
But then withdrew, enraged and powerless. 
The All-Knowing One (¡.e. the Buddha) saw and understood. 
Then the Teacher warned his disciples: 
“Know this bhikkhus, Maãra“s army has come.” 


Having heard, the disciples remained vigilant. 


Those without passion cannot be moved by đesire or by fear. 
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Winning every battle, ølorious, beyond fear. 


All beings rejoice at the victory of his disciples. (DN 20) 


The commentary explains that the Buddha thwarted Mara“s assault by using his power 
so that the assembled devas neither saw nor heard Mara“s frightful manifestations (MN- 
a 20). 


Mãra“s primary dominion ¡is the kữmabhimi (“plane of sense-desire”) which includes the 
realms of humans and devas, but to some degree he also has power within the lower 
reaches of the rzữpabhiimi (“plane of form”), the realm of the brahma đeities. We have 
already seen how Mahabrahma fled together with the other devas in the face of Mãra/s 
host (Jat-nid 2). The Brahmanimantanika Sutta (MN 49) recounts a visit of the Buddha 
to the brahmaloka and Mãra“s attempts to interfere with his teaching there. We shall 
postpone a more detailed consideration of this sutta until the chapter on the brahma 
worlds, and at this time shall only look at what it tells us about Mara and the upper 


limits of his authority. 


The brahmaäs are deities on a higher plane than the devas, and they are beyond sensual 
desire. This means that one of Mara/s principal inducements is useless there. Instead, he 
uses the defilements of false view (micchadittli) and desire of being (bhaoatanhä) against 
them. The brahmas are divided into various levels which correspond to the levels of 
jhãna (meditative absorption), as we shall see in more detail later. Althoupgh it is said in 
one place that Maras domain ¡is the whole of szmsZz (AN-a 8:29) the 
Brahmanimantanika Sutta gives good reason to suppose that he has no effective power 
beyond the brahma worlds of the first jhãna level. The commentary states explicitly that 
Mãra can possess the minds of Ùrahmapärisajja brahmaäs but not that of higher level 
brahmas. The bralrnaparisajja brahmaäs (“brahmaã's assembly“) are the lowest of three 
classes of first jhana brahmas. However, Mara does seem to have an indirect influence 
on Baka the Mahabrahma who ¡s the principal protagonist of this sutta. The reason the 
Buddha decided to intervene is that Baka had fallen under the delusion that he is the 
supreme being, a delusion that is supported by lesser brahmas who are possessed by 
Mãra directly. Mara is described as being angry that the Buddha ¡is teaching there, and 


that thousands of brahmäs are in danger of escaping his sway; they are said to be “in his 
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hands.”“ Mara had followed the Buddha in invisible form (MN-a 49) and spoke only 
through the medium of brahmas undđer his possession, but of course this did not fool 
the Buddha, who called him to account. 


The consciousness of brahmäs is equivalent to that experienced in the four jhãnas, states 
of deep meditative absorption. The various levels of the brahma worlds are ranked 
according to their corresponding jhãnas, and the jhãnas are defined by the presence or 
absence of certain mental factors. It would be too long a digression to explain this fully 
here,''” but suffice it to say that øifakka-øicñra, usually translated as “applied and 
sustained thought” are present ¡n first jhãna but absent in the higher jhãnas. Baka lives 


! and so Mara is able to use 


in the brahmäa world which corresponds to fñirst jhãna,” 
đdiscursive thought and argument to influence him, but not sensuality. We do not hear of 
Mãra ever working his mischief in any hipher brahma realm. Those beings are beyond 
ordinary thought as well, so Mara has no useful weapon left to wield against them. 
Jhãna ¡is said to “blindfold Mara,” (MN 25) by suppression of the hindrances one 
becomes temporarily removed from his power. This corresponds to the condition of the 
hipher brahmas. They are beyond his immediate reach, but have not escaped his 
dominion absolutely because they are still subject to rebirth and falling into a lower 


state of being."? 





Z10. See § 3:6,8 for a fuller discussion. 
Z11. The DPPN identifies him as an Abhassara level brahmä but this 1s an error. 


712. Except for those anägãmiTs born into the Suddhãväãsa Realms, see § 3:6,17. 
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3:5:42 OTHER EPISODES CONCERNING MARA 


Mãra sometimes assumes various disguises ¡in his attempts to divert seekers from the 
path. In one instance he approached some young bhikkhus in the form of an elderly 
brahmin ascetic, “with his hair matted ¡in a top-knot, wearing a cloak of cheetah hide, 
old, bent and wheezing, leaning on a staff.” He advised them to enjoy sensual pleasures 
while they were still young, but the bhikkhus resisted his blandishments and he 
departed “shaking his head, wagging his tongue and with a furrowed brow.” When 
told of the encounter, the Buddha pronounced that “this was no brahmin but Maãra 


Pãpima come to make you blind” (ơicakkhurnmiua 1.e. “to confuse you.”) (SN 4:21) 


Sũrambattha was the lay disciple called “foremost in unshakeable confidence” (AN 1: 
255). Upon hearing the Buddha dđiscourse on the Dhamma he attained to the state of a 


sotãpamna (first stage of awakening). Mara then paid him a clandestine visit: 


Then Mara thought, “This one called Sũrambattha belongs to me, but today the 
Teacher got a hold of him. One who hears the Teacher has the path manifest for 
him. I must know whether he has escaped from my sphere or not.“ So Maãra 
assumed the form of the Buddha, together with the thirty-two marks, and bearing 
robe and bowl appeared at Sũrambatthas door. Sũrambattha thought, “The 
Buddha has come back. Buddhas do not come for no reason, I wonder why he has 
returned?“ He greeted the Buddha respectfully and asked him for the reason for 
his return visit. In the guise of the Buddha, Mara said, “S=ũrambattha, in giving you 
a talk on Dhamma, I neglected one point. [ had said that the five aggregates (khandã 
—consfituents of body and mind) are all impermanent, suffering and without a 
self. But they are not all like that. There ¡is one that is permanent, stable and 


eternal.” 


But Sũrambattha thought, “This statement ¡is very grave. Buddhas are never 
careless in their teaching. This is indeed Mãra, the enemy of the Buddha,“ and he 
said, “You are Maral“ The words of the noble disciple were like a hatchet blow, 
which Mara could not withstand. “Yes, I[ am Mara.” Sũrambattha declared, 
“Should a hundred thousand Maras come here, my faith in the Buddha would not 
be shaken.” He snapped his fingers at Mara and ordered, “Begone from my 


doorway.” Mara could not remain there, but disappeared straight away. (AN-a 1: 
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255) 


Maãra often feipns an ¡interest ¡in the well-being of his intended victims, as in the 


following episode: 


The bhikkhu Godhika six times attained to sãmãwika cetouimufti (“temporary liberation 
of mind”) and six times fell away from that state because of an illness affecting his 
wind, bile and phlegm. Ủpon reaching the temporary liberation of mind a seventh time, 
he thought “Six times have I fallen away from this state. What ¡f I were now to wield the 


knife?” (i.e. commit suicide). 


Maãra knew the mind of the bhikkhu and he thought, “This bhikkhu intends to 
wield the knife. One who wields the knife is indifferent to life. Having established 
insight (øipassama) they can attain arahantship. Ï must prevent him from đoïng so. 


He will not heed my words, so I shall have the Teacher stop him.” 
Mara approached the Blessed One in disguise and spoke the following verses: 
Great Hero, Great Wise One, glorious and powerful 
You who have transcended all fear and enmity, 
Ibow down at your feet, Possessor of Vision. 
Conqueror of death, 
A đisciple of the Great Hero wishes for death. 
Forbid him, O Resplendent Onel 
How, O Blessed One, can a disciple devoted to your teaching, 


A student who has not reached the goal, do this thing, O 


Famous Onel 


At that very moment, Godhika used the knife. The Buddha, knowing it was Mara who 


addressed him, spoke the following stanza: 
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So the wise do, who do not yearn for liíe. 


Having torn up the root of craving, Godhika has attained final 


niibbñma. 


Then the Buddha went with a company of bhikkhus to the place where Godhika 
lay dead. At that same moment, Mara was thinking, “Where has this elder“s rebirth 
consciousness established itself?“ The Buddha pointed out to the monks a smoky 
dark shape searching about ¡n all đirections. “This, bhikkhus, is Maãra Pãpima, 
seeking the consciousness of the clansman Godhika. But the consciousness of 


Godhika is not established anywhere, he has attained final ibbãna.””"Š 


This sutta raises a number of Important doctrinal 1ssues. What, for instance, 1s meant by 
sãmñW¡ika cetlouinuti, “temporary liberation of mind”? The Samwwtta Commentar defines 
it as “with momentarily repeated application (appifappitakkhane) he ¡is freed from 
obstructive states, and is intent on the object of a mundane attainment (SN-a 4:23). The 
corresponding passage in the Dhammmapada version (Dhp-a 4:11) specifically identifies it 
with jhãna. Whatever its exact nature, sãmayika cetovimutti is clearly not arahaffa (full 
awakening). This has a bearing on the problem of the bhikkhus suicide and the 
Buddha“s apparent approval of the act. It would take us too far from the theme of this 
book to consider this question in the depth it deserves, but suffice it to say that suicide 
is generally condemned ¡in Theravada Buddhism (Vin Pãr 3). There are three similar 
cases of bhikkhus who “wielded the knife7 mentioned ïn the suttas, Godhika, Vakkali 
(for whom Mara also searched ¡in a dark and smoky form) (SN 22:87) and Channa (MN 
144). None of the three was an arahant at the moment of “wielding the knife“ but all 
three attained to arahatta in the moments before their demise. Since an arahant is not 
subject to rebirth, the negative kamma of self destruction is rendered null and void. The 
words of a modern Thai master of the forest tradition, Ajahn Maha Boowa, may be 
worth quoting here: “The story of Ven. Godhika should serve as quite some food for 
thought. Ven. Godhika went to practice meditation, made progress step by step, but 
then regressed. They say this happened six times. After the seventh time, he took a 


razor to slash his throat—he was so depressed—but then came to his senses, 





713. SN 4:23 and Dhp-a 4:11. Some đetails are from the commentaries, including Mãra's inner reflections. 
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contemplated the Dhamma, and became an arahant at the last minute. That“s the story 
in brief. When he died, Mara“s hordes searched for his spirit. To put ¡it simply, they 


stirred up a storm, but couldn't tell where he had been reborn.””?* 


For our purposes, the most salient details come at the end of the story. Mara ¡is unable to 
finđ, or seemingly to comprehend, what has become of one who has transcended his 
sphere of power completely. Mara ¡is used to beings moving from realm to realm, still 
fettered by desire and delusion. When someone manages to break free of birth and 
death altogether he ¡is completely baffled. It ¡is also noteworthy that the bhikkhus 
perceive him only as a vague form đescribed as “dark and smoky/ thrashing about in all 
đirections. Compare this perception with the more usual one of devas manifesting in 
this realm; when they are seen at all by ordinary humans ít is as a brilliant light (eg. DN 
21); 


©n occasion, Mara delegates the making of mischief to lesser devas of his entOurage: 


Some women who were the companions of the pious Visakhãa had taken to 
drinking liquor. On one occasion, they accompanied her to the vihãra to listen to 
the Buddha and sat themselves in the assembly hall after having drunk liquor. 
Then a deva of Mara's company (mãrakãwikã deoatä) thought, “[ will possess the 
bodies of these women and cause them to misbehave In front of the samana 
Gotama.“ Thereupon, some of the women clapped their hands and laughed in 
front of the Buddha, while others got up and began to dance. The Buddha knew 
what was going on and he thoupht, “I shall not allow the devas of Mara to get an 
opportunity here.” To friphten the women, the Buddha caused a ray to issue forth 
from his eyebrows which caused a great darkness. The women were overcome 
with a fear of death and the liquor ¡in their bellies dried up. The Buddha then 
ascended to the top of Mount Sineru and caused a ray brighter than the sun or 
moon to issue forth. He then admonished the women for their heedlessness which 


allowed one of Mara/s devas to possess them. (Dhp-a 11:1) 


The Kathavatthu records a dispute over whether it were possible for arahants to have 


an involuntary discharge of semen. The Theravada denied this was possible, but two 





714. Maha Boowa, Straight from the Hleart. 
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other early schools held that it was. Their position was that while the arahant is free of 
Iust, a discharge may still occur because devas of Mãra7s company convey the semen to 
them. The Theravada reply was to ask where the semen comes from, because arahants 


produce none and đdevas have none (Kv 2:1). 


Maãra is mentioned twice ¡in the Jatakas. In Jjataka 40 he attempts to starve a 
Paccekabuddha to death by creating a pit of hot coals between him and his donor. Since 
this story, like all the Jatakas, occurred in the remote past it is not clear whether this is 
the same Mãra as in the time of the Buddha Gotama. In Jãtaka 389 we are told of a 
previous birth of the Mara known from the suttas. In this story he is born as a serpent 
who attempts to kill the Bodhisatta. 


It is beyond the scope of this book to consider the many variations of the Mara character 
encountered in later schools of Buddhism.”!? However, it is hard to resist including an 


episode from the Sarvästivada text the Aáýokzøadana (“Legend of King A§oka”): 


Ủpagupta was an elder bhikkhu living at the time of King A§oka. He was said to 
be “a Buddha without the marks.“ Mara was not pleased that Ủpagupta's teaching 
was leading many beings to the path that leads out o£ his domain. Three times he 
disrupted Upagupta's sermons. The first time, he caused a shower of pearls to fall 
upon the audience, who lost all interest in the teaching and scrambled for the 
precious pearls. The word of this spread, and many more people came for 


Ủpagupta/s next sermon, and this time Mara caused a shower of gold coins. 


The third time, a very great crowd arrived for Upagupta“s talk and Maãra caused a 
heavenly display of music together with dancing by celestial øpsãras (Pali— 
accharñs, “nymphs”). The formerly dispassionate men in the crowd turned away 


from Upagupta, fascinated by the đivine sounds and forms. 


Maãra was very pleased with himself, and went up to Ủpagupta and put a garland 
of flowers around his neck. Upagupta knew it was Mara. The elder took the carcass 
of a man, a dog and a snake and transformed them ïnto flower garlands. Mara was 


delighted and thought he had won over Ủpagupta as well and allowed the 





715. Although this is a fascinating topic. Interested readers are referred to Michael David Nichols, 
Malleable Mãra. 
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garlands to be hung around his neck. These transformed back to their natural 
forms and Mãra, a being devoted to sensuality, was appalled. He found that he had 


no power to remove them. 


Maãra went to seek help from Mahendra, from Rudra, from Ủpendra, from the Lord 
of Riches, from Yama, Varuna, Kubera and Vasava and to many other devas. All of 
these, and even Brahmaã could not remove the carcasses from his neck. Brahmaä 


advised him to return to earth and go for refuge to Ủpagupta. 


He pleaded with Ủpagupta, appealing to his compassion. In the discussion 
between these two, Upagupta brought Mara to appreciate the great compassion of 
the Buddha, and the wickedness of his own ways. Mara was repentant and 
prostrated before the elder, his mind filled with faith for the Blessed One and he 


begged to be released from the foul carcasses. 


Ủpagupta agreed on two conditions: Mãra must never harass the bhikkhus again 
and as a personal favour to Upagupta he should manifest the bodily form of the 
Buddha. “Althouph I have seen his dharma-body (đharmakñya) Ï was born too late 
to see his physical body (rñpakñua).” 


Mãra readily agreed but stipulated that Upagupta should not bow to the form of 
the Buddha, “because if one like you venerates one like me, I shall burst into 
flame.” So, just as he had previously done to mislead Sũrambattha, Maãra 
manifested the form of the Buddha, together with the thirty-two marks. He 
appeared ¡in this form accompanied by the forms of the chief disciples and many 
other renowned arahants of that time. Ủpagupta was unable to restrain himself at 
the sight and bowed. But Mara was unhurt, and the elder explained that he was 


bowing out of reverence for the Buddha, and not to Mãra“s person. 


Mãra went into the city of Mathuräa and personally rang the town bell, proclaiming 
aloud that, “Whoever desires the bliss of heaven and release, should listen to the 
Dharma of Upagupta. And those who have never gazed upon the Tathagata, let 


7716 


them look at the elder Upagupta 





716. Condensed from John 6. Strong, trans. Tie Leeend oƒ Kins AáoKa, . p. 185-198. 
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Wœ© are not told what became of Mara after his conversion. But, as desire and fear 
continue to torment living beings we may safely assume that some new Mãra has taken 
his place. Perhaps the Mara of our Buddha“s time came to a happier ending than Maãra 
Dũsi and retired to enjoy the pleasures of Paranimmitavasavatti for the remainder of his 


long life-span. 
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3:55:43 MARA - CONCLUSION 


It is inevitable that the western student of Buddhism will want to compare Mara with 
Satan. There are some similarities between these two figures. Just as Mara tempted the 
Buddha, Satan tempted Christ in the desert. Mara ¡is frequently called by the epithet 
Pãpima, “the Evil One”, which has a Satanic ring to it. Both Mara and Satan are the 


great adversaries of the good ¡n their respective cosmologies. 


Nevertheless, the two figures are quite distinct and are almost certainly independently 
derived."“ Although Maãra ¡is described as rulng his quarter of the 
Paranimmitavasavatti realm “like a rebel prince“ (đãmarikarñjaputfo) (MN-a 1), this is a 
local rebellion only, in that Mara does not accept the authority of Vasavatti Devaräja. It 
is not, like Satan“s, a rebellion against the fundamental order of things. For one thing, in 
Buddhism there is no Supreme God to rebel against. Furthermore, Mara himself is the 
representative and chief defender of the established order of sams#ra. In a sense, it is the 
Buddha who ¡s the rebel. 


Mãra is not strictly speaking a demonic being, he ¡is a very hiph level deva. His power 
extends from 1?ra/a to the celestial saggas, and even to some extent beyond as we saw 
in the case of the brahma Baka. Moggallãna was appalled that such a refined being 
would demean himself so far as to squat in the elder“s filthy bowels (MN-a 50). Mara/s 
existence is not one of torment, except in so far as he inflicts it upon himself in his 


endlessly frustrated attempts to subvert the arahants. 


There ¡is also the possibility of interpreting Mara ¡in purely psychological terms, as a 
literary personification of purely ¡internal states like lust and fear. There ¡is some 
justification for this found ¡in the canon ¡itself. The Buddha says that the five khandha 
(“aggregates,“ constituents of the body-mind system) are Mara (SN 23:1) and elsewhere 
that the six senses are Mara (SN 35:48, eng. 35:65). But ¡it would be a mistake to think 
that this precludes the external existence of Mara as a distinct entity. The commentaries 
make an explicit distinction between Mãra as metaphor and Mara as deva (DN-a 1). In 
the introduction to his translation of the Mãrasamyutta, Bhikkhu Bodhi makes a salient 


poïnt: 





717... Unless there is some ancient link via Zoroastrianism's Ahriman, but this seems unlikely. 
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But it ¡is evident that the thought world of the suttas does not conceive of Maãra 
only as a personification of humankinds moral frailty, but sees him as a real evil 
đeity out to frustrate the efforts of those intent on winning the ultimate goal. The 
proof of this lies in his pursuit of the Buddha and the arahants after their 
enlightenment, which would not be credible ¡f he were conceived of merely as a 


psychological projection.”"8 


To understand Mara, and indeed Buddhist cosmology generally, we need to avoid the 
pitfalls inherent in seeing him through modern, western glasses. He is neither Satan nor 
a psychological projection. If we make the attempt to understand Maãra ¡in his own 


ancient, Indian and Buddhist context, what picture emerges? 


Mãra is first and foremost a very hiph level deva. His position was attained through the 
making of kamma which must have been predominantly kusaia (“skillful”). However, 
he remains himself a prisoner of the samsaric defilements of pride, desire and ill-will 
and his current activities are storing up a great deal of akusala (“unskillful”) kamma. 
Althouph he fancies himself the lord and master of smsZra, he ¡is himself very much 
subject to its impersonal and implacable laws. We have seen how one previous Mara 
ended up being tormented in #ra/a (MN 50). Thus he went from the very summit of the 


sense-desire realm to its ultimate nadir in a single moment. 


Mãra“s goal is not primarily to make beings suffer. Although it ¡is said that those in his 
bonds swell the ranks of the #ra/a, peta and asura realms, (It 3:5,4) he is content to see 
them born into the deva or even brahma worlds, just so long as they do not escape the 
cycle of birth, death and rebirth. Some of the villaøers possessed by the Mara Dũsi were 
reborn in Øa/a as a result of their actions, but others went to on to deva rebirth (MN-a 
50). 


Mãras weapons are đeceit, illusion, fear and desire, the very fabric of continued 
existence in the round of smsira. Mara together with his host of attendant devas can 
appear so terrible and awesome that he makes even the devas, nãgas and brahmas flee 
away in hapless terror Jat-nid 2). And yet after his repeated defeats by the Buddha we 


see him as a small wretched figure squatting by the road side scratching ¡in the ground 





718. Bhikkhu Bodhi, CDB, p. 79. 
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with a stick (SN 4:25). His power is great, but it ¡is based on illusion. “I know you, 


Mãra,“” is enough to đisarm him utterly. 


If Mara is to be seen as a personification at all, it is not something as small as personal 
defilement that he personifies but the whole vast and impersonal process of birth, death 
and rebirth that is samsãra. Mara ¡is an entity that represents and embodies samsZr4 in 
the same way that a monarch personifies and represents his kingdom. But he himself is 
trapped within its bounds and ¡is unable to comprehend what may lay outside its 
borders. We have seen Mãra ¡in the form of “đark smoke” searching ¡n frustration for the 
rebirth consciousness of a deceased arahant (SN 4:23). Although he appears terrible, he 


is in the end, when known for what he truly is, a pathetic and deluded figure. 
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CHAPTER SIX—BRAHMAS 


3:61 RŨPABHÙMI—THE PLANE OF FORM 


Everything we have considered so far, from the beings writhing ¡in the agony of raa 
up to those enjoying the sublime pleasures of the celestial deva realms, is included 
within the k#mabhiữmi, “the plane of sense desire.” This ¡is a realm of bewildering 
complexity, but all of the diverse beings who inhabit the various levels of the kữmabhiimi 
share an underlying psychological structure. They all relate to the world primarily 
through the five physical senses, and unless they have developed enouph spiritual 
maturity to transcend their native sphere, they are all primarily driven by the desire to 
experience pleasant sense objects and to avoid painful ones. For a being caught in this 
level of existence, the processes of sensation, desire, gain and loss, pleasure and pain 
seem all-encompassing. lt is nearly impossible for such a being to even imagine a form 


Of existence not dominated by the senses and their tyrannical desires. 


In the Buddhist cosmology, however, there are two higher levels of existence which, 
althouph still conditoned and part of samsữra, have left subjugation by the senses 
behind. These are the rữpabhữmi and the aripabhiimi: the planes of Form and the 
Formless. The 7ữpabhzmi is the realm of the brahmas, beings considered to be of a 
hipher spiritual state than even the devas. Devas are, in the most essential aspects, 
closer to human beings than to the brahmas. Like us, the devas are sensual beings, a 
state of suffering that the brahmas have transcended. (It should be noted, however, that 
such transcendence is only temporary as a brahmaã can eventually be reborn back into 


the plane of sense-desire). 


The brahmas dwell ¡n celestial realms far above the sensual plane, in nested hierarchies 
Of brahmalokas (“brahmä worlds”) representing successively more refined levels of 
spiritual development, sixteen levels ¡in all. The word brahmã ¡is derived from the 
Sanskrit root brh, “to Increase, to be great“. lt also occurs in compounds in the form 
bralma. In this form it means “sacred” or “divine”. Words derived from brahmñ and 


brahma include braltmana (“brahmin”, a member of the priestly caste), bralnacaria (“the 
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holy life”, “celibacy”) and ”rahmauihãra (“divine abiding”, meditation on loving- 


kindness etc.).”? 


A nofe ơn terminoloey: There is some variation ¡n the use of the words đeøa and brahmi. 
Deua can be used either specifically or generally. When used specifically, it refers to 
đeities of the plane of sense desire: the earth-bound or bJuzmma devas and the devas of 
the six saeeas (“heavens“”). In this usage, it is sometimes specifically contrasted to the 
brahmas as in Suffamipata 3:6 which speaks of three “fields” (kheffa): the human, the 
deva and the brahma. When used generally, ¡it refers to all beings beyond the human 
level. The word Ùrahmñ also shows some variations in use. Ït is most often used ¡n a 
highly specific way to refer only to those beings of the first three levels of the rñpabhiimi 
corresponding to first hãna which may be called the bralnaloka proper. The beings in 
the higher zữpabhimni levels are then called by the specific name of their class followed 
by the word deva, as in AN 5: 170, which speaks of ãbhassar deuas and subhakinna đde0as. 
To add to the confusion, at least one passage of the Abhidhammna Cơmmentary (Vibh-a 
18:6) classes the first nine levels of the zữpabhữmi as the brahtmaloka. Most modern writers 
use the word brahmä to refer to all rpabhiimi beings.'”° These variations in terminology 
need not cause confusion if we pay attention to the specific entities being described; the 


problem is strictly a semantic one. 





Z19. See PED entry for brahmñ for more examples. 


720. See for instance the entry in DPPN for bralưnnlokn. 
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3:62 _ THE STATE OF BEING IN THE RŨPABHÙMI 


The word 7a means “form” and can be used ¡in at least two senses. Ït can refer to 
physical form, i.e. matter or the body, as ¡n the list of the five khandha, the “aggregates” 
which constitute the totality of a being, body (rpa), consciousness, feeling, perception 
and mental formations. Or it can mean “visible form“ or the object of eye-consciousness. 
When used to refer to this particular realm of beings, either or both of these 
connotations apply. The beings here belong to a state of being called variously rñpadhatu 
(“form element”), zữpabhaua (“form becoming”), zữpñøacara (“form sphere”), rpaloka 
(“form world”) or rzữpabhimri (“plane of form”) and the zữpa element is meant to contrast 
this realm not with the kãmabhiimi but with the aripabhữmi, because ¡n the latter there is 


no form ïn either sense of the word. 


The words r/paloka, ripñuacara, rñpadhatu or rñpabhữmi are sometimes rendered ¡into 
English as “fine-material realm.“ This ¡is a loose translation meant to convey the idea 
that the material basis of this world ¡is of a subtler nature than the matter (rpa) known 
here on earth. Their bodies are said to be aomaa, “mind made” (MN 60). They do not 
eat physical food, not even the subtle food of the devas, but subsist on the bliss of 


jhãna.” 


The association of brahma level beings with jhãna ¡is central to the definition of their 
status. jJZna refers to the state of meditative absorption attained throupgh the 


development of samadhi, the “non-wavering” attention to an object.“”” 


Development of 
meditation to the level of jhãna is a prerequisite for rebirth into the brahma worlds (AN 
4:124 & Vism 11:123). Furthermore, the various levels within the ripabhũmi are mainly 


defined by the level of jhãna to which they correspond. 


The inhabitants of the z#pabhimi are possessed of two physical senses only: those of 
sipht and hearing (Kv 8:7 & Vism 7.13). There are no unpleasant sights or sounds ¡in the 


brahma worlds, although they may encounter them if they turn their attention to the 





721. SN-a 6:3. sappTtikaj]hãnena ñpenti and DN 1, DN 27: pitibhakkhä. 


722. It would take us too far afield to go deeply into the theory of jhãna here. Interested readers can find 
the classic description in Ñãnamoli, tr. the Path 0ƒ PurificaHon, Vism Ch 4 and see § 3:6,8 below. 
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sense-desire realm (Vism 17:180). The brahma beings are genderless, “the male and 
female organs are not found there“ (AN-a 1: 283). They are said, however, to have the 
appearance of males (pw7¡isasanthana) (ibid.). Birth ¡is similar to that found ¡in the deva 
realms; it is apparitional and the new brahma simply appears “as if awakening from 
sleep“ (AN-a 11: 15). 


By definition, the beings of the z#pabhñimi are possessed of form. Their appearance is 
nowhere described in comprehensive đetail, but there is good reason to conclude that it 
is more or less anthropomorphic. It ¡is said, for example, that even thouph they lack the 
senses of smell and taste, they are possessed of noses and tongues (Kv-a 8:7). Their 
bodies are said to be radiant (abhä) and decorated with ornaments (SN-a 6:5). The 
natural form of their bodies is too subtle to interact with beings on lower planes, so they 
must assume a gross body (o|ãrika atfabhZon) ¡f they wish to manifest to humans or 
devas (AN 3:128, eng. 3:127 & DN 18). 


Like the devas, they dwell in øimãnas of surpassing beauty (E.g. Vism 3: 98). The 
brahmaloka itself is a level ground covered ¡n jewels. It, and the øimãma, has no maker 
or creator but arises throuph the forces of kamma and natural processes 
(kammapaccayautusamutthana) (DN-a 1). One passage gives five characteristics of a 
brahma: they are unencumbered with wife or wealth (zparieeaha), without hatred 


(aoeracitfo), benevolent (abñpwJJacitfa), pure (asamkilitthaciffta) and powerful (oasaoatfi).” 





723. DN 13.These characteristics are given as part of a critique of the brahmin priests, who are said to be 
the opposite in every respect. 
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3:63. PRE-BUDDHIST CONCEPTIONS OF BRAHMA 


In later Hinduism Brahmaä is one of the trinity of supreme deities along with ốiva and 
Visnu. It would, however, be anachronistic to assume that the Indians of the Buddha“s 
time conceived of Brahma with anything like the attributes and qualities later assipned 
to him. The idea of Brahma as the Supreme Being and the creator god was one which 
developed gradually in Indian thought. Brahma as a deity does not appear at all in the 
lầg Veda. In the earliest versions of the creation myth, it is Prajapati who fills this role, 
and later texts retroactively identify him as Brahma under another name.“ In the 
Ủpanishads, a distinction is made between Brzlznĩ (masculine) and Bralưman (neuter). 
The former ¡is a personified deity, and the latter an impersonal supreme cosmic 
pñnciple. This distinction ¡is not, however, consistently maintained and the Upanishads 
represent a range of philosophical views.” Eor instance, the Tzlzøakära LIpanisad has 


Brahman (neuter) acting as a very powerful personified entity: 


1. Brahman obtained the victory for the Devas. The Devas became elated by the 
victory of Brahman, and they thought, this victory is ours only, this øreatness is 


Ours Only. 


2. Brahman perceived this and appeared to them. But they did not know it, and 
said: “What sprite (waksha or „aksha) 1s this?” 


3. They said to Agni (fire): “O Gâtavedas, find out what sprite this is.” “Yes,” he 


said. 


4. He ran toward it, and Brahman said to him: “Who are you?“ He replied: “I am 


Agni, lam Gâtavedas.” 


5. Brahman said: “What power is in you?“ Agni replied: “[ could burn all whatever 


there is on earth.” 


6. Brahman put a straw before him, saying: “Burn this.“ He went towards it with 





724. W.J. Wilkins, H/ndu Mytholosu, Vedic and Puraric passim. See especially p. 96 f. 


725. The Pali form brahma (masc.) carries over some of this ambiguity. The root-form of the word is 


brahmam, and it has an irregular declension that has an accusative more like a neuter noun. 
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all his might, but he could not burn it. Then he returned thence and said: “I could 


not ñnd out what sprite this is.” 


There ¡s always a problem of chronology when dealing with Indian history, and it is not 
possible to definitively decide which texts were extant at the time of the Buddha, whose 
own đates are a matter of some controversy. Furthermore, all the evidence, both 
external and ¡nternal to the Buddhist canon, indicates that there were a great many 
schools of thought competing ¡n the India of the day, and this also makes it impossible 
to describe a clear-cut pre-Buddhist or contemporary non-Buddhist view of Brahmaã to 


compare with the Buddhist ideas about the brahma beings. 


That the Buddhist conception of brahma functions, at least in part, as a sustained 
mythological critique of the non-Buddhist view is nevertheless beyond doubt. Our best 
guide to understanding exactly what the Buddha was critizising is, by default, the 


đescription of non-Buddhist arguments presented in the canon itself. 


We find a good đescription of the pre-Buddhist Brahma in the Bralrnz/ala Sutta (DN 1). 
This sutta is a sustained polemic, refuting various wrong-views and the section dealing 
with the theistic view describes the deluded self-image of a brahma who imagines 
himself as the one and only creator god and lists his own epithets: “[ am Brahma, 
Mahabrahma, the Overlord (abhibhø), the Unconquered (znabhibhzia), the Omniscient 
One (øf7adatthudasa lit. “one who sees all”), Wielder of Power (øasaoaff), the Lord 
(¡ssara), the Maker (kaffar), the Creator (nữnmatar), the Excellent One (settha), the 
Designator (sañ//far i.e., he assipns each to his proper caste), the Master (øasï), the Father 
o£ All Beings (pitã bhñtabhabuanam).” He is (falsely) conceived of as the first of all beings, 


and as eternal.””7 


In the Buddhist texts, the brahmin priests are depicted as the especial devotees of the 
god Brahma. Thus, Sãriputta says “these brahmins are intent upon the bralznalokz”, and 
teaches a dying brahmin the meditation on the brahmaoihãras (“divine abidings”: loving- 


kindness, compassion, sympathetic joy and equanimity), thus neatly merging the pre- 





726. Tnlaunkãra LIpanisad 3, translated by Max Mũller (1879:149—150). 


727. Ibid. and see also SN 6:5. 
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Buddhist and the Buddhist conceptions. ” 


Brahmins are depicted performing ceremonies of worship to Brahmã: 


(A certain brahmin lady) would every day make ritual offerings (to Brahma3). The 
whole house was sprinkled with herbs and parched corn, banners were raised 
around the yard, fragrant torches were lit and everywhere around was filled with 
the scented smoke. This brahmin lady would get up very early and rinse herself all 
Over sixteen times with scented water. Keeping her mind pure, she would ladle out 
some rice gruel and say, “Mahabrahma, eat!“ She would put it in a golden bowl 
together with honey and ghee, and bring it to a small spirit chair set up at the back 
of the house. She would walk around to each corner of the house and sprinkle 
some of the food offering, until the phee was running down her arm to the elbow. 
She would go down on bended knee and chant, “Eat, blessed Mahabrahmaä, taste, 
blessed Mahabrahma, enjoy, blessed Mahabrahma!“ Thus saying, she would feed 
Mahabrahma. (SN-a 6:3) 


We can detect more than a hint of satire in this description. In the sutta an actual 
Buddhist brahma manifests to tell her that “The bralznäloka is far away and Brahma 
does not eat such food.”72? The Buddhist conception of brahmäs as very elevated, but 
still mortal and conditioned, beings is clearly juxtaposed to the brahminical idea of 
Brahmaã as a supreme deity. Buddhists did not worship brahmas and the implied 
criticism ¡is that such worship ¡is misplaced and useless. lt ¡is to be noted that the 
supreme đeity of the Vedas, Indra, becomes Sakka or “Inda“, in the Buddhist Tavatimsa 
and the supreme deity of the Lĩpanishads, Brahma, becomes a class of beings in yet 
another, and higher, Buddhist realm. Thus, the Buddhist cosmology incorporated and 


superseded the various older versions. 





728. MN 97. But the Buddha criticized him for this, saying that he stopped short and should have taught 
the brahmin about nibbãna. 


729. SN 6:3. The brahmaä in the story is Sahampati. 
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3:64.  BRAHMAKAYIKA—BRAHMAS OF THE FIRST JHANA LEVEL 


The first three levels of the rữpabhiữmni correspond to the first meditation jhãna. This 
means that the natural state of consciousness of these beings is equivalent to that of a 
human meditator in the first jhãna, and that attainment of that jhãna ¡s the prerequisite 
for rebirth there.””” This is the level of rữpadhñtu that can be considered the bralmalokn 
proper, and the beings dwelling here are the ones who are called brahmas ¡in the most 
specific use of that term. There are three classes or levels of these brahmaäs, from the 
lowest to the highest they are: brahmãparisajja (“Brahmã“s assembly”), brahmaãpurohilta 
(“Brahmã“s ministers”) and mahãbralmä (“the Great Brahmã”). While late sources such 
as the Ablidharmakoáa place these levels in three specific locations, each successively 
further away in space from the earth, the depiction ¡in the suttas is of three separate 
classes inhabiting one cosmological space,”! just as animals, ghosts and humans share 
the earth. Brarnakñyika (meaning either “those of Brahmãa“s company“ or “those with a 


brahmãs body”) is a generic word for all three classes. 


We have seen that the zữpabhmi levels are located at a very great elevation above not 
only the earth, but the sensual đeøalokas as well/”” The immense physical distance 
reflects the great spiritual elevation of these worlds from those which lie below (SN-a 
6:3). The physical arrangement of these worlds is in complex nested hierarchies. There 
may be between a thousand and a hundred thousand entire world-systems beneath a 
sinple brahmäloka. The brahmaãs are said to be able to review the thousands of world 
below them just as a man might examine some gall-nuts held in the palm of his hand 
(MN 120). 


A nofe on life-spans: The life-spans of the beings from this level and beyond are measured 
in kappas. This ¡is a term of cosmological time corresponding to the entire cycle of a 
world-system. It should be pointed out there that for first jhãna level brahmas, the 
kappa referred to ¡is not a full kappa but an asañkheywakappa (“intermediate kappa”) or 





730. We will go into this a little deeper in the section on “The Mind of Brahmã“ at § 3:6,8. 
731. See for example 5N 6:14. 


732. See Part One, section on Multiple World-Systems. 
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roughly one fourth of a full kappa. 3 This đistinction is necessary to fit the life history 
of the brahmäs into the bigger cosmological scheme. The life-spans of beings above the 


first jhãna level are measured in full kappas. 





733. AN-t 7:44. See Bhikkhu Bodhi's comments on Abhidh-s 5:14, CMA, p. 198. 
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3:6:5 BRAHMAPARISAJJA—BRAHMAÄ”S ASSEMBLY 


Each brahmaloka is ruled over by a rahãbrahma (“great brahmã”) who is served by a 
populaton of lesser brahmas. The rank-and-file of the brahma worlds are the 
bralưmaparisaƒja (“Brahmaã“s assembly”). A person is born into this class if he or she has 
developed the first jhãna but only to a minor degree (AN-a 7:44). Both pronouns are 
used advisedly, because the commentary tells us that a woman who develops jhãna can 
be reborn here, or as a brahmnapurohifa, but not as a mrahãbrahmi. In the new brahmä 
existence, she will nevertheless have a male appearance, even thouph brahmãs are 
basically genderless (AN-a 1:281). Like many of the other beings we have encountered, 
brahmaäs are capable of bodily transformation. When a great host of brahmas came to 
listen to the Buddha, he said they were so closely spaced that sixty could fit on the head 


of an awl; this was due to the power of their “peaceful minds“ (AN-a 2:37). 


A brahmapärisajja being has a life-span of one-third of a kappa. The radiance of their 
bodies ¡is less than that of the higher classes of brahmas (AN-a 7:44). The Buddha would 
sometimes appear among them incognito to teach Dhamma, as he did with other kinds 
of assemblies (MN 12). The Buddha would also teach openly in the brahma world from 
time to time. The brahmapärisajja beings were not always dutiful students, however. 
When the Buddha Sikhi went there with his disciple Abhibhũ he asked the latter to 
speak, and the brahmaparisajja beings grumbled, “Why does the disciple teach ¡in the 
presence of the teacher?“ The Buddha had Abhibhũ perform various supernormal feats 
which overawed the brahmas and won them over (SN 6:14). Likewise, when the 
Buddha Gotama went to see the brahma Baka for the purpose of correcting the latters 
false views, Mãra possessed one of the bralnapärisa7/a beings and caused him to criticize 
the Buddha (MN 49). This last incident ¡is significant because ¡it clearly places these 
lowest tier brahmaäs as being within the range of Mara's power, even thouph they are, 
by definition, outside the plane of sense-desire. The commentary makes clear that in the 
ripabhimi it is only the brahmaparisajja beings that can be possessed by Mara, and not 
any of those of the higher levels (MN-a 49). These are beings that have just barely 


transcended the range of sensuality. 


The brahmapärisajja beings that arise in an established brahmaloka do so after the prior 


appearance of a mahãbralưni. It can often happen that both ruler and ruled fall into a 
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mutually reinforcing delusion about their true natures, and the Ùralnapñrisajja beings 


worship the 0ahãbrahmñ as the Supreme Being and their creator: 


In their imagination, they come to think “We have been created by him.” Thinking 
thus, they bow before his feet, bending over like crooked fish-hooks. (DN-a 1) 


This delusion eventually finds its way to the human realm and becomes the basis for 
theistic religion. (We shall return to this idea in more detail when we consider 
mahñbrahmas). Being beyond sense desire, and having no need to eat, it would seem that 
the needs of a brahma for any kind of service would be minimal. We do have at least 
one incidence of a brahmapñrisajja being serving as a messenger for his mahãbrahmä, 


taking a Dhamma question to Moggallana on earth (SN 6:5). 
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3:66 BRAHMAPUROHITA 


The brahmaäs of middling rank, the rahmapurohita beings, attain that state of rebirth by 
developing first jhãna to a moderate degree. Their life-span ¡is half a kappa, and the 
radiance of their bodies is greater than that of the bralznapñrisajja beings (AN-a 7:44). In 


English translation, they are usually called “Brahmã“s ministers. 


In Sanskrit usage, a purohit is a brahmin priest who presides at sacrificial ceremonies. ”* 
In the Pali texts, a ø/rohita is a high-ranking brahmin who serves the king ¡in both ritual 
and political capacities. “The king“s head-priest (brahmanic), or domestic chaplain, 
serving at the same time as a kind of prime minister“ (PED). It seems that the Indian 
states of the Buddha“s time were governed by a kind of dyarchy of the two noble 
(ariyan) castes, with the rZ/Z at the top representing the chief khaffiya (warrior-caste) 
seconded by a ørohita who was always a brahmin and who often assumed day-to-day 


executive functions.””° 


It is impossible to say just how far the analogy from human #ohitas applies to the 
brahmaloka variety. As a class, they are not very well defined and seldom mentioned in 
the texts. We cannot say in what capacity they serve their mahãbralna. One difference is 
that while a human king had only one wrohita, a mahãbralmiä is served by a large 


retinue of brahmapurolitas. 


No individual brahmapurohifa is named anywhere in the sources, nor do we ever hear 
their voices. They are not actors in any stories. We are told of two gandhabbas (a lowly 
class of devas) who by establishing themselves in first jhãna attained to rebirth as 
brahmapurohitas. At the very moment of achieving jhãna, the gandhabbas, now unable to 
bear such a lowly sense-desire existence, died and were immediately reborn ¡in the 
brahmaloka. Sakka and the other devas were amazed that these “of lower rank” had so 


far surpassed them.”” But this is a story about đevas, and after their death and rebirth, 


734. See Prilannica Library, s.v. “Brahman,” accessed January 4, 2017, http:/ /library.eb.com/levels/ 
referencecenter /article /16155. 


735. For examples see DN 5, DN 19 and MN 51. 


736. DN 21. The details about their mode of death are from the commentary. 
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we lose sight of the former eadhabbas. 


There is also a brief mention in verse: 


A great host of devas, powerful and glorious, 
Ten thousand in all, everyone a brahmapurohita, 


Came to honour Moggallana, and stood there with joined 
hands. (Th 20) 


Most of the attention of the sources ¡is paid to the highest class of brahmas, the 


mahñbrahmas, and it appears that the function of the two lower grades is mostly to 


enhance the lustre of their lord as a glorious retinue. 
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367 MMAHABRAHMA 


The only really independent actors ¡in the first jhãna level of the rữpabhñữmi are the 
beings called mahãbralmnn, “great brahmã”, one of whom rules in solitary splendour 
over each brahmaloka. Each mahãbralna also presides over a thousand or more world- 
systems (cakkauäla) each with its central mountain, four continents and associated saeeas 
(heavenly worlds). This structure is not fully worked out into a coherent and consistent 
system ïn the early sources,'“ but the important point to bear in mind here ¡s that for 
our world, and for many neighbouring worlds unseen by us, there exists only one 
mahñãbrahmñ. It is not difficult to see how he could be taken to be a supreme being, as in 
the Brahma of the Llparishads for instance. In fact, many ?ahãbrahmas make this mistake 
themselves. The Bralna/đala Sutta (DN 1) describes what happens at the beginning of a 


new world-cycle: 


There comes a time when the world-system ¡is unfolding (ơiøaffati or “expanding”). 
In the expanding world, an empty brahmaä øữnãna manifests. Then a certain being 
of the Abhassara world (second jhãna level) dies because of the exhaustion of his 
life-span, or the exhaustion of his merit, and ¡is reborn ¡in that empty øinãna. There 
he dwells, mind-made (anomaya), feeding on rapture (pïfiphakkha), self-luminous 
(sayampabhn) moving throuph space (anfalikkhacara, ¡ie. flying), gÌlorious 


(subha††hãyï). And he abides like that for a very long time. 


Then, on account of having dwelled so long ¡in solitude, longing and discontent 
arise in him. “Oh, that other beings would come here!“ Then other beings dying 
from the Abhassara world are reborn here as his companions. They too are mind- 
made, self-luminous, move through space and are glorious. And they too abide 


there for a very long time. 


Then the being who arose ¡n that world first thinks, “[ am Brahma, Mahabrahma, 
Overlord (abhibhñ), the Unconquered (anablibhiito), Omniscient (añfñindatthudaso), 
Wielder of Power (øasaoaffi), Lord (¡ssaro), the Maker (ka††ä), the Creator (0ứumati), 
the Eldest (seffho), the Ordainer (sz/i£), the Master (øasï), the Father of All Beings 


(pitã bhñtabhabuanarm). These other beings were created by me. How so? Previously 





737. See the discussion in the section on Multiple World-Systems at § 1:17. 
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I thought, May other beings come here, and by the power of my mental 


determination nanopaidli) they have come to this place.” 


The other beings also think, “He must be Brahma, Mahabrahma, Overlord, the 
Ủnconquered, Omniscient, Wielder of Power, Lord, the Maker, the Creator, the 
Eldest, the Ordainer, the Master, the Father of AlI Beings. And we were created by 
this blessed (bhzoanfa) Brahma. How so? We© can see that he arose here first, and we 


arose after him. 


The being that arises there first has a longer life, more beautiful appearance and 
øreater power than the beings that arise afterwards, who are shorter lived, not as 
beautiful and less powerful than him. (DN 1) 


The commentary expands upon the epithets the rahãbrahrmñ awards to himself: 
abhibhũ——having conquered, I stand immovable, Ï am supreme. 
anabhibhũto—no other has vanquished me. 

aññadatthudaso——by the power of vision, I see all things. 

vasavattT—I wield power over all persons. 


1ssaro kattã nimmaãtã—lIn the world, I am Lord. [ made and created the world. 
The earth, the Himava Mountains, Mt Sineru, the cakkzoäja, the great ocean, 


the sun and the moon were all created by me. 


settho sajitã—In the world, Ï am supreme. I am the Ordainer. “You be a khaffiya 
(“warrior”), you a brahmin (“priest”), you a øesso (“merchant”), a suđdda 
(⁄labourer”; these are all caste distinctons), a householder, a renunciate. 


Likewise, I ordain that one be a cow, another be a camel.” 
vasĩT—]I am the master of all skills (cituaoasitãWa 0asi). 


pitã bhũtabhabyänam -All beings, no matter whether they are spontaneously 


born, womb-born, egg-born or moisture-born, are my children (DN-a 1). 
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The sub-commentary explains why the new brahmaäs do not recall their past lives: 


Is it not the case that devas can recall their immediate past life? It is true, but only if 
in that past life they were firmly established in an understanding of the workings 
of kamma. These beings were believers in the creative power of a supreme being in 


their previous life also. (DN-t 1) 


When one of the lesser brahmas eventually đies, and ¡s reborn in the human realm, ¡it 
may happen that he becomes an ascetic and throuph the practice of meditation acquires 
some memory of his life in the 0mahãbralmnñs retinue ¡including the idea that that 
Mahñbrahtmñ 1s the supreme creator god. He mipht then proclaim this teaching as a 
relipious truth revealed by a vision (DN 1). In this way, the Buddhist texts describe the 
Origin of theistic religion, which 1s called Ekaccasassatauida or “One-way Eternalism”, 
meaning that the world and the beings in it were created at some moment in the past 
and then continue on forever. The Buddhist picture of Mahabrahma and his retinue thus 
incorporates, transcends, explains and refutes the Vedic-Upanishadic religion, all at the 


same time. 


As to their physical form, ?mahãbralmmas are glorious, radiant and beautiful to behold. 
The form of a mahabrahma ¡is called “the best of all siphts” (AN 5:170) and 
“incomparable“ (MN-a 95). The devas never grow tired of beholding them (Vv-a 17). 
They have the form of a male person (0wr¡sasanthama), but without sexual organs (AN-a 
1:281 & MN-a 115). Their limbs are said to be straights “like the pillars in a deva city” 
without protruding knees or hips.”” The only reference to their size appears to be a 
curious statement to the effect that a mahãbralna has a “great body, two or three times 
the size of a farm field in Magadha“ (DN-a 20). This is odd not only ¡n its phrasing, but 
because this would make a mahabrahma smaller than a deva. The speech of a 
mahabrahma has eight characteristics: it is well enunciated (øissattho), easily understood 
(ơiññeyyo), sweetly pleasant (mañju), good to hear (saøanyo), distinct (bimduw), not 
rambling (zøisãr?), profound (zøisãri), and melodious (n0mnaäi).'”” The voice is said to be 


pure because it is not obstructed by bile and phlegm (MN-a 91). Having transcended 





738. MN-a 91. A characteristic they share with the Buddha. 


739. DN 18 & MN-a 91. The translation of some of these terms is somewhat conjectural. 
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the sensual plane, the brahmaäs are not burdened with all the messiness and nastiness 
that comes with animal and human biology. The purity and subtlety of their being is far 
beyond even that of the devas. When a newly reborn brahma came to see the Buddha in 
his natural form, he could not remain upright but sank into the earth like hot ghee into 
sand. The Buddha was obliged to ¡instruct him to “create a gross body” (olãrika 
attabhaoa) (AN 3:128, eng.3:127). 


A frequently remarked upon attribute of „ahãbrahmas is their luminosity. They are listed 
along with such objects as the sun and the moon among things which shine 
brilliantly.“ A Mahabrahma ¡is able to illuminate an entire cakkzøä]a (“world-system”) 
with a single finger, and ten cakkzoä]as with ten fingers (Dhp-a 5:11). The light which 
emanates from the body of a 0ahäbralna surpasses that of lesser first jhana brahmas, 
and ¡is given as the primary feature distinguishing them from Ùralzmaparisa/ja and 
brahtmmapurohita beings (AN-a 7:44). When a 1nahãbralrna manifests himself to beings of 
the plane of sense-desire, he first appears to them as a brilliant light, before he assumes 
a gross body which they can perceive (DN 11, 18 & 19). 


An important, if not defining, feature of a rrahãbralmmñ is the possession of a large 
retinue of lesser brahmas, who serve and praise him. These are numbered in many 
thousands (MN-a 27). Mahabrahma ¡is included ¡in the list of đeøarZ/as, together with 
Sakka, Suyama and the rest (MN-a 62). However, there are a few mentions of a class of 
brahmas called paccekabrahtmñ, “solitary brahmaã7.*' They are nowhere defined in the 
text or commentary, and the sub-commentary only states that they are brahmaäs who go 
about alone, without a retinue (SN-t 6:6). We can infer from the few times individual 
paccekabrahmas are mentioned that they are more spiritually advanced than most first 
jhãna level brahmaäs; all the individuals named are 4zeãnis (one who has reached the 
third of the four stages of awakening). It may be that in their clear wisdom they find the 


adoration of lesser beings unwanted. 





740. MN-a 53. But not as brilliant as the Buddha's halo of radiance. 


Z41. See SN 6:6 and the few following suttas for examples. 
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3:68 THE MIND OF BRAHMA 


The brahmaäs of this level enjoy a mental state that is the equivalent of frst jhãna. “° 
Attaining jhãna is compared to “entering into a brahmđuimmana” (MN-a 24). To 
unđerstand the state of existence of a brahma we need to pursue a brief dipression into 


the theory of the jhãnas. 


The jhãnas (Sanskrit dhựãna) are states achieved by meditation, primarily marked by a 
deep stability of mind. There are four jhanas of the zữpabhini (plane of form) and four 
of the ariipabhmi (plane of the formless).'”3 These represent increasingly refined states 
Of consciousness. The first jhãna ¡is defined by the absence of the five hindrances 
(nioãrana) and the presence of five factors. The five hindrances are sensual desire 
(kãmacchanda), ¡II-will (oyapada), sloth-and-torpor (thinamiddha), anxiety and restlessness 
(uddhaccakukkucca) and sceptical doubt (øicikicchä). These do not arise in the mind- 
stream of a person in first jhãna, or in that of a brahma. The five defining factors which 


do arise are: 


1. Vitakka—the factor which directs the mind onto an object, often translated as 


“initial application of mind“”. 


2. Vicñra—the factor which steadily holds the object in mind, often translated as 


“sustained application of mind.” 


3. P7—the factor which takes delight in an object, variously translated as 


7ƒ / 


“ 7 ⁄ “ „ 
happiness”, “zest” or “rapture. 


4. Sukha—the factor of a general highly pleasant mental feeling. Usually translated 


as “blIss”. 


5. Ekassat—The mental factor of unification of mind upon a single object. Ït is 
commonly translated as “one-pointedness“ but a more literal rendering might be 


“gone to oneness“. It should not be thought that the mind ¡n jhãna is narrowed to 





742. Bodhi, CMA, 1, 18-21. 


743. This is complicated by a different system elaborated in the abhidhamma which counts five form 
sphere jhãnas. We need not concern ourselves with this distinction here. 
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a point, instead ¡it is wide and expansive, but completely stable, “non- 


wavering.”7% 


It is important to remember that although jhãna ¡is a refined state, it is not the goal of the 
Buddhist path, which is øbbãna, the unconditioned. Jhana and the rứpabhini remain 
within the bounds of smsZra; the hindrances are not eradicated by it, merely rendered 
quiescent. Similarly, a „ahabralma has not eradicated the root of ill-will, he has only 


suppressed it with ?eftZ (“loving-kindness“”) (MN-a 55). 


Me is one of the four states called the brahmauiharas (lit. “dwellings of Brahmaãa”). The 
other three are kar⁄uai “compassion', #đii7 “sympathetc joy“ and w6pekkhä 
“equanimity.” Whereas meditation on any object culminating in jhãna leads to rebirth in 
the brahmalokn, the development of these four as objects of meditation are especially 
associated with brahma level rebirth,'® and of these four, meditation on ?effZ in 
particular leads to a rebirth at the brahrmakñyika level." We can say that mettñ is the 


normal emotional state of brahmäãs. 


Because of the parallelism between jhãna and the mind of a brahma, both of which are 
classed as rữpabhñimi states, we can use knowledge of either one to gain a deeper 
understanding of the other. To take a clear practical example, because sødhi is often 
rendered as “concentration“ and ekaeeafZ as “one-pointedness“ beginning meditators 
often assume they need to narrow or “concentrate” their minds to a point. But when we 
recall that a o„ahãbrahma can observe up to a hundred thousand world-systems “like a 
man holding a pile of gall-nuts in his hand“ (MN 120) we can see how mistaken this 


approach ¡s. The mind ¡in jhãna, like the mind of a brahmã, is vast and expansive. 


Some ?0ahãbrahrmas are subject to pride and false views, as we have seen. But others are 





744. The abhidhamma definiton of szmadli, a closely related factor. See Vism 14.139. Althouph the jhãnas 
are quintessentially simple states of mind, the study of them is quite involved, and we are only scratching 
the surface here. Interested readers are referred to the Visuddhimasea, chapter 4 for a classical treatment. A 
good modern study is Henepola Gunaratana, The Path oƒ SereritU and Insisht. 


745. See DN 13, MN 83, AN 8:1. 


746. AN 4: 125. The other three lead to rebirth ¡in higher levels of the rữpabhnimi. 
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disciples of the Buddha and may even have attained to one or another of the stages of 
awakening.““ It is clear, however, that even the wisest and most highly attained 
mahñbrahmñs are beneath the Buddha ¡n the spiritual hierarchy. It ¡is said that even a 
sixteen thousand kappa old mahabrahma whose defilements are extinguished 
(implying that he is an arahant) praises the Buddha as “highest, eldest and best in the 
world, without a superior“ (AN-a 8:11). Likewise, a mahãbrahma wielding power over 
ten thousand world-systems can serve the Buddha or the arahants like a monastery 
attendant (kappi/akãrako) (AN-a 1:174). There are several examples of this. A tahãbrahma 
carried the Buddha⁄s robes and bowl at the time of the first alms-round after his 
awakening (AN-a 1: 188), and a mahãbralna was among the đeities who came to serve 
Sãriputta during his final illness (SN-a 47:13). (But these were all đismissed by him). lt is 
possible for brahmäs to attain to one or more of the stages of awakening; at the time of 
the Buddha“s first sermon, when the ascetic Kondañña gained sofZpaffi (“stream-entry”) 
so địd eighteen Koti (I.e. 180,000,000) of mahabralnas (AN-a 1: 170). 





747. This is denied by the Ablidharmakoýa which states that “An Aryan ¡is never reborn among the 
Mahabrahmas, because this heaven is a place of heresy.” tr. Poussin. AK 6:4, p.968. 
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3:69 SAHAMPATI 


Individual brahmaäs feature in several incidents in the text. Several are named. In other 
cases the word Mahãbralưnä is used like a proper name and presumably refers to the 
mahñbrahma of this local group of world-systems. Most of these examples concern the 
relatons of Mahabrahmaã to the Buddha. For instance, we are told that when the 
Buddha descended from Tãvatimsa after teaching there for a rainy season, 
Mahabrahma held a parasol over him, (MN-a 26) an act of symbolic significance in that 
the parasol was an important insignia of sovereignty in ancient India. Ït is noteworthy 
that when ¡individual brahmas are named, or featured in stories, they are always either 
mahñbrahmñs of the first jhãna level or beings inhabiting the Suddhaävaäsa level, the 
realms reserved for añeñmïs. In the second, third and fourth jhãnas the factors of øifakka 
and zicãra are absent. These mental qualities also associated with cognitive thought and 
speech; therefore their absence would disqualify brahmas of those levels from active 
participation ¡in the affairs of the world. It is also not always clear whether we are 
dealing with a ahabrahmi per se or a being from the Suddhãvãsa. In at least one place, a 


Suddhãvãsa brahmaä ¡is also called a ahãbrahma.””S 


The most important mahãbralma to feature in the stories ¡is certainly the Brahma 
Sahampati who was intimately involved ¡in the Buddha⁄“s career. At the time of the 
Buddha Kassapa, he had been a human bhikkhu named Sahaka. In that liíe, he 
developed his meditation to the level of first jhana and after death was reborn in the 
brahmaloka, where he was known as Sahampati."” One text says that his name there was 
originally Sahakapati (based on his human name) but that it was misheard and the 
mistake stuck (Bv-a 1). Another says that the bhikkhu Sahaka eliminated sensual desire 
throuph the development of the five /đrwas (“faculties”), which would imply that he 
was an aãeãmĩ, (SN 48:57) which in turn would imply that Sahampati is a Suddhãvãsa 





748. AN-a 1: 216. In another place, a brahmä from the second jhãna level is also referred to as 
mahãbrahma. Dhp-a 15: 2. 


749. SN 48:57, SN-a 6:1 & MN-a 26 
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Brahmaã.””? Other considerations work against this supposition, as we shall see. 


The most significant encounter of the Brahma Sahampati and the Buddha occurred in 
the eiphth week after the Buddha“s awakening while he was sitting under the goat- 


herd“s banyan tree at Nerañjarä. 


This reflection arose in the mind of the Blessed One: “This Dhamma obtained by 
me 1s profound, hard to see, hard to understand. It 1s peaceful and most excellent. 
Not to be found by reasoning, it is subtle and can only be experienced by the wise. 
But this generation delights in attachment, takes pleasure in attachment, is devoted 
to attachment ... if I were to teach this Dhamma, they would not understand it and 


1t would only bring weariness and vexation to me.” 


Because of these reflections, the Blessed One was ¡nclined to inaction, to not 


teaching the Dhamma. 


Then the Brahma Sahampati knew the mind of the Blessed One with his own mind 
and thought, “The world will be lost, the world will perish because the mind of the 
Tnthñãsafa, this perfectly awakened Buddha, ¡is inclined to inaction, to not teaching 
the Dhamma.” Then just as a strong mind might bend forth his arm or draw it back 
again, so did the Brahma Sahampati disappear from the Ùralzmaloka and appear 
before the Blessed One. Then Brahma Sahampati arranged his robe over one 
shoulder, bent his right knee to the earth, put his palms together and spoke to the 
Blessed One, “leach, Bhanfe, the blessed Dhammal Teach the good Dhammal There 
are beings with but litle dust in their eyes who perish through not hearing the 
Dhamma. There are those who will understand the Dhamma.” Then he spoke 


these verses: 
In former times, in Magadha 
There arose impure teachings, 


thought up by those still stained. 





750. The sources are divided on the status of Sahampati. MN-a 26 places him specifically in the first jhãna 
brahma world, whereas Sn-a 3:10 just as definitively identifies him as a Suddhãvãsa brahma. 
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Open the door to the deathlessl 
Let them hear the Dhamma of the stainless Buddhal 
Just as from a rock on a mountain peak, 
one might survey the people standing below. 
Just so, wise one, mount the Palace of Dhamma, 
you of the all-seeing eye; 
Being yourself free of sOrrow, 
Behold the sorrowing people, suffering in birth and death. 
Rise up, hero, victor of the battlel 


Leader of the caravan, free of all debt, wander throuph the 


worldl 


Teach the Dhammaal There are those who will understandl 


Having heard the brahmaã“s request, out of compassion the Blessed One surveyed the 
world with the eye of a Buddha (buddhacakkhu) and saw some with much dust ¡in their 


eyes and others with but little_... and having seen, he answered the Brahma Sahampati: 


Opened ¡s the door to the deathless. 

Let the faithful listen and become free. 
Foreseeing difficulties, [ did not speak 

this subtle Dhamma among humans, O Brahmal 


Brahma Sahampati thought, “The Blessed One has given his consent to my request 


and will teach the Dhamma.” Paying his respects and keeping his right side to the 
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Buddha, the Brahma Sahampati disappeared there and then.“”! 


This was a moment of crucial importance ¡in the establishment of the Buddhist teaching. 
It is sipnificant both that such an exalted being chose to intervene, and that he địđ so on 
bended knee before the Buddha. To this day it ¡is traditional for one of the lay people 
present at a Dhamma talk to make a formal request of the teaching bhikkhu by reciting 
a passage from this sutta in Pali. It should be noted that the commentary seems 
reluctant to fully accept the Buddha“s initial reluctance to teach. It explains that he 
wanted Sahampati to make his request because the people hold Brahmaä in great respect, 
and that will incline them to listen to his teaching (SN-a 6:1). 


Brahma Sahampati had several other conversations with the Buddha. Shortly after his 
đecision to teach, the Buddha made a further resolution. He had realized that a person 
dwells in suffering who does not have reverence and devotion, but could see no living 
being worthy of his deference so decided to devote his life to serving the Dhamma. 
Sahampati again knew the thought in the Buddha“s mind and appeared before him to 
praise this resolution and to state that all the Buddhas of the past had made the same 
determination, as will all the Buddhas of the future (SN 6:2). After the Buddha had 
begun to teach, while he was dwelling among the matted hair ascetics at Uruvelã, 
Brahma Sahampati was among the divine beings who came one after another to hear 
the Buddha teach Dhamma. The first night, the Four Great Kings had come, on the 
second it was Sakka and on the third Sahamapati. Each ¡n turn lit up the entire ørove 
with a brilliant light which astounded the matted hair ascetics, but Sahampatis 


rađiance was the most “excellent and glorious” (Vin Mv 1). 


In several texts we see Sahampati acting as the Buddha“s advisor. On one occasion, the 
Buddha had dismissed some noisy bhikkhus from his presence saying they could not 
live with him anymore. First a delegation of local khaffiya laymen and then Sahampati 
appeared to entreat the Buddha to forgive them, using as arguments the similes of a 
seedling which comes to harm through lack of water and a young calf which comes to 
harm when separated from its mother. The Buddha consented to Sahampatis request 


and again received the noisy bhikkhus into his presence (MN 67). In a similar incident, 





751. SN 6:1. See also MN 26. The Buddha's speeches have been abridged. 
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after dismissing some quarrelsome and greedy bhikkhus from his presence (they had 
been đisputing the disposition of some requisites offered to the sañneha2) the Buddha had 
already decided ¡in his own mind to take them back when Sahampati, having perceived 
the thought in the Buddha“s mind, appeared to affirm and praise this decision. ”? It was 
Sahampati who informed the Buddha that the evil minded bhikkhu Kokälika had died 
and been reborn in 14a (SN 6:10 & AN 10:89). Likewise, after Devadatta had caused a 
schism by breaking with the szñgha, Sahampati appeared before the Buddha to utter a 


VeFTSCG: 


Just as the fruit kills the plaintain tree 
And an embryo slays a mule 


So does honour destroy an unworthy person. (SN 6:12) 


At other times, Brahma Sahampati manifests before the Buddha simply to praise him or 
to affirm some point of Dhamma. Thus, while the Buddha was still dwelling under the 
Goat-Herder“s Banyan tree, shortly after the incident of Sahamapati“s request to teach, 
the Buddha was reflecting upon the four foundations of mindfulness (safipatthama) 
when the brahmã appeared again to speak in praise of this idea. He spoke, as usual, in 
verse and called the Four Foundations a “one-way path” (ekãyama) leading to mribbãna.'”° 
On a subsequent occasion, Sahamapti appeared before the Buddha to speak a series of 
verses praising seclusion and to state that it was personally known by him that many 
thousands had attained to awakening in this very life (SN 6:13). Once, Sahampati came 
together with Sakka to the Buddha/s dwelling and the two đeities stood each by one of 
the doorposts and uttered a verse in praise of the Buddha. Sakka said: 


Arise, victorious herol 
Wander the world without a burden, free of debt. 


Your mind ¡is well liberated, 





752. SN 22:80. the details about the bhikkhus' fault is from the commentary. 


753. SN 47:18. The Four Foundations are mindfulness đirected towards the body, the feelings, the mind 


and the mental contents. 
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Like the full moon. 


But Sahampati reproved him: “lt is not thus, king of devas, that Tnfhñeatas are to be 


praised,“ and spoke his own verse: 


Arise, victorious herol 
Wander the world, leader of the caravan, free of debt. 
Teach the Dhamma, Blessed One! 


There are those who will understand. (SN 11:17) 


As Bhikkhu Bodhi notes in his translation to the Samyutta Nikaya, the commentary 
øives no explanation as to why Sahampati's version is to be preferred, and he goes on to 
supgest that it is because Sakka/s verse praises only those qualities which the Buddha 
shares with all arahants, while Sahampati focuses on the quality of the Buddha as 


teacher.”” In any case, we see here that Sakka stands in relation to Sahampati as a junior. 


Sahampati was the first to utter a verse at the time of the Buddha“s passing into final 


nibbñna: 


All beings in the world will lay down the body, 
Even so the Teacher, peerless in the world, 
The Tathãgata, possessed of power, fully awakened, 


Has come to fñnal #bbãna.”® 


Sahampati almost never appears in stories which do not involve the Buddha. He ¡s 
included ¡in a list of deities paying respects to a bhikkhu who has just attained 
arahantship, (DN-a 2) and he is the Brahma who appeared to the old woman to chastise 





754. Bodhi, CDB, vol 1, note 649 p. 498. 


755. DN 16 & SN 6:15. The others to utter stanzas were, in order, Sakka, Änanda and Anuruddha. 
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her for the foolish practice of “feeding” Brahma, whom we met previously,”° and that is 


about all. 


Who is Brahma Sahampati? The first thing to note ¡is that he is a being of great cosmic 
power and significance. His intervention with the Buddha after the great awakening 
was a critical incident for the whole future history of the world. The exalted cosmic 
nature of Sahampati is emphasized ¡in a few other references. He is said to have paid 
homage to the Buddha by presenting him with a jewelled garland the size of Mt Sineru 
(Vism 7.23 & Sn-a 2:1). At the time of the Bodhisatta“s great sit under the Bodhi Tree, 
after the defeat of Mara, Brahma Sahampati held a three 1/o/a„a wide white parasol over 
the Bodhisatta, like a “second full moon” (Bv-a 27). Again, at the time of the Buddha“s 
descent from Tãvatimsa after teaching the devas, it was Brahma Sahampati who held 


the parasol over him.””” 


The last two incidents, involving the parasol (setacchafta), give us additional insight into 
Sahamapati's nature and importance. They tell us that Sahampati can be identified as 
the mahãbraltnñ who ¡s the direct overlord of this particular cakkzuä]a (and by inference, 
many thousand adjacent cakkzøälas). The parasol in ancient India was an important 
symbol of sovereignty, serving rouphly the same symbolic space as the sceptre for 
European royalty. Here we see Sahampati wielding the parasol in this world and what 
is more, holding ¡t over the Buddha as an act of deference. It should also be noted ¡in this 
regard that in other versions of these incidents, the deity wielding the parasol is 
identiied only as “Mahabrahmã”, implying the mmmahabrahma of this world-system.”Ẻ 
However, there remains the detail of Sahampati's past life as a bhikkhu under Kassapa 
Buddha, earlier in this kappa. It is hard to reconcile this biography with the career of a 
supreme #4hãbrahmñ who, as we have seen, ¡is the first to arise in his world at the 


beginning of the kappa. 
If we focus on Sahampati“s relationship with the Buddha, we can think of him ¡in yet 
756. SN 6:3. See § 3:6,3. 


757. Jãt 483, story of the present. 


758. See the Dhp-a 14: 2 version of the descent from Tãvatimsa and the Jđfaka Nidanakatha story of the 
encounter with Mãra discussed in the section on Mara in § 3:5,34. 
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another way: as the positive equivalent of Mara. Both of these deities have several 
encounters with the Buddha, often at critical points in his career. But whereas Mãra/s 
role is to oppose and hinder the Blessed One, Brahma Sahampati“s is to assist, honour 


and encourage him. 
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3:6:10 SANANKUMARA 


Another mahãbraltna who features prominently in the texts is Sanahkumara. A very long 
time ago, in a previous human birth, while still a youth (kumãra = “young man”) he 
developed first jhãna and dying young was reborn ¡in the brahmaloka. His youthful 
human appearance, as a lad wearing his hair in “five top knots“ (pañcacilaka) was 
pleasing to him, so he retained it as a brahma. His form ¡is described as “exceedingly 
beautiful“ (abhikkantaoanna) (SN 6:11). By the time of the Buddha, he was already very 
ancient (sazamfana = “ancient, primeval”) so he was known as Sanañkumara, “The 
Ancient Youth” (SN-a 6:11 & MN-a 53). 


The most important activity of Sanankumära ¡is preaching Dhamma to the devas of 
Tãvatimsa. Twice a week the devas gather in the Sudhamma Haill to listen to Dhamma, 
and then either Sanañkumara, Sakka, some other đeøapuffa qualified to teach or a 
human bhikkhu with supernormal power gives a teaching (DN-a 19). No other brahma 


is mentioned as performing this duty. 


One such manifestation of Sanañkumara ¡is described ¡in the Jzøasabha Sutta. A great 
conclave of devas was assembled ¡in the Sudhamma Hall of Tãvatimsa discussing the 


welcome increase in the number of new devas: 


Many devas were assembled in the Sudhamma Hall considering and discussing 
some matter of importance when a glorious light was seen ¡in the northern 
đirection, exceeding in its brilliance the radiance of the devas. Then Sakka, king of 
the devas, addressed the Thirty-Three: “Dear sirs, when such a sign is seen, when a 
ølorious light shines forth, when such brilliance appears, it means that Brahma will 


manifest. Such a brilliant light is a portent of Brahmãs manifestation.” 
When such signs are seen, then Brahma will appear. 
This ¡s the sign of Brahmaä: a light vast and great. 


The Tãvatimsa devas sat each in his own place and thought: “Let us come to know 
this light, and what its result is. And having found out, let us go toward it.” The 
Four Great Kings địd likewise, and all the devas were of one mind awaiting what 


would come of the great light. 
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Whenever Brahma Sanankumara appears to the Tãvatimsa devas he creates 
(abhinimminafi) a gross form (o]ãrika aHabhioa) with which to manifest before them, 
because the Tavatimsa devas lack the ability to see his natural form which is 
beyond their range of vision.”” He surpasses these other devas in beauty and in 
majesty, just as a figure made of gold surpasses a human figure. When Brahma 
Sanañkumara manifest to the Tãvatimsa devas, not one of the company prostrates, 
nor rises from his place, nor offers the brahmaä a seat. Instead, they sit cross-legged 
in silence with palms joined together thinking, “NÑow upon whichever deva“s 
divan”"” he wishes, there the Brahma Sanaikumara will sit” Whichever deva 
receives this honour is as awe-struck and delighted as a newly anointed warrior- 


king. 


Then Brahma Sanañnkumara having created a gross form with the appearance of a 
youth, manifested in the guise of Pañcasikha.”! Rising upwards, he sat cross- 
lepged in the aiïr, just as a strong man mipht sit on a well-appointed divan, or on 
the ground. Seated thus, observing the delipht of the Tãvatimsa devas, 


Sanankumara uttered the following stanzas: 
The devas of Tavatimsa together with Inda rejoice. 


They praise the Tathagata, and the teaching of the Good 


Dhamma. 
Newly arisen devas they see, beautiful and glorious. 
Those who have well Iived the holy life and now fare here. 
They outshine the others in beauty and glory. 


The students of he with supreme wisdom, the wise ones have 


759. The commentary to this passage expands this into a general rule: devas of a lower plane cannot 


perceive devas of a higher plane unless the latter assume a øross form. DN-a18. 


760. Pallahka, a kind of long seat or couch designed for cross-legged seating. 


Z61. A gandhabbn, see § 3:5,23. 
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come here. 


Seeing this, they rejoice, the devas of Tavatimsa together with 
Inda 


They praise the TzfZezia and the teaching of the Good 


Dhammaa. 


Thus did Brahma Sanankumara speak. The speech of Brahma Sanankumara is endowed 
with eight qualities. It is well enunciated, easily understood, charming, pleasant to hear, 
distinct, succinct, profound and melodious. One whose speech has these eight qualities 


is said to be “brahmä-sounding” (brahmassaro). 


Then Brahma Sanankumara created thirty-three forms and sat down beside all of the 
Thirty-Three each on his separate divan. He then spoke these words: “What do you 
think of it, honoured devas of Tãvatimsa? The Blessed One has acted for the welfare of 
the multitude, for the happiness of the many, out of compassion for the world, for devas 
and for humans. Of those who have gone for refuge to the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Saaeha and who keep the precepts of morality some, after death and the break-up of the 
body, some have gone on to rebirth among the ParanimmitavasavattT devas, some 
among the Nimmaãnarati devas, some among the Tusitä devas or the Yãama devas or the 
Tavatimsa devas or the devas of the Catumaharajika realm. Even the very least among 


them have arisen among the eandhabbas.” 


Thus did Brahma Sanankumara speak. And each deva thought, “He ¡is sitting on my 


đivan, he is speaking to me alonel” 


With one voice, all the apparitions (0m~mita) spoke. 
With one silence, all the apparitions became quiet. 
Every deva, including Inda, thoupht: 

“He sits on my divan, he speaks to me alone.” 


Then Brahma Sanankumara collected the forms ¡into one and sat next to Sakka 


upon his đivan (DN 18). (There follows a long series of teachings by Sanankumära 
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upon various topics of Dhamma). 


When Sanankumara assumed the form of the gandhabba Pañcasikha, the commentary 
tells us that it was because this form was beloved by the devas (DN-a18). It was also a 
form not so very different from his own: a youthful figure with five tufts of haïr. In fact, 
since Pafcasikha means “five tufted” the commentary may be making an unwarranted 
assumption that the øø~dhabba of that name was intended. The Pali could just as 
correctly be read as “he manifested in the form of a five-tufted youth.” In another 
passage describing Sanankumara the word øøñcasikha ¡is clearly used ¡n this adjectival 
sense (SN-a 6:11). On another level of interpretation we could say that Sanankumaira is 
Pañcasikha translated to a higher plane; both have the form of good-looking youths and 
are known for their beautiful voices. ]ust as the øø~dhabba Pañcasikha acted as a 
messenger to the Buddha (DN 21) so was Sanañkumara identified by the Buddha as a 
“brahma-messenger“ (brahmia pesa) (AN 11:10). 


In the sutta immediately following the one quoted above, another manifestation of 
Sanañnkumãra is related ¡n identical words. The different content here is in his teaching 
to the devas. In this sutta he relates a past life of the Buddha as Mahãagovinda, a royal 
minister. Sanankumara himself was instrumental In this lifetime of the Bodhisatta, 


manifesting before him at a critical moment: 


(Mahagovinda had entered into retreat in the forest for the four months of the rainy 
season, practising the meditation on compassion). At the end of the four months 
Mahagovinda found only discontent and weariness. “I have heard it said by 
venerable brahmins and teachers of long-standing that if one enters into the 
meditation on compassion for the four months of the rains, then one can see 
Brahma and have conversation and discussion with him. But I have neither seen 


nor conversed with Brahmaä.” 


Then Brahma Sanankumaära knew with his own mind the thoughts in the mind of 
Mahagovinda and as quickly as a strong man mipht bend forth or withdraw his 
arm, he disappeared from the brahmaloka and appeared before the face of the 
brahmin Mahagovinda. And the brahmin Mahagovinda felt fearful and stupefied 
and his hair stood on end before this sipht never seen before. Thus, fearful, 


awestruck, with hairs standing on end he addressed Sanañikumära in verse, and 
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the brahma replied in kind: 


92 


Mahagovinda: Beautiful, majestic”“ and glorious one, who are 


you Sir? 
Not knowing, I ask, how may we know you? 


Sanañnkumara: I am known as “the youth“ (kumra) and “the 


ancient one” (san#an†ama) 1n the brahma world, 
AlI the devas know me thus. Know this Govinda. 


Mahagovinda: A seat, water, oil for the feet, sweet cakes—are 


for Brahmaä. 
Ask for what offerings you will, those we will give. 


S5anañkumãra: Ï accept your offerings. NÑow you, Govinda, may 


ask 


For a boon here-and-now or for the good of your future 


exIstence. 


This is your opportunity to ask, what is it you wish? 


(Mahagovinda chose to ask about something which would benefit his future lives and 


the verse đialogue continued:) 


Mahagovinda: I ask you, Brahma Sanankumära, 


The doubter asks the one free from doubt among the views of 


others, 
Where to stand and what training to follow, 


Whereby a mortal man might reach the deathless brahma 





762. Vannauñ asaoñ, lit. colourful and famous. 
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world? 


Sanankumara: Having destroyed all thought of “mine”, one 


becomes a Brahma among men. 
Being solitary, resolved on compassion. 
Pure of scent, he abstains from sexual Intercourse. 
Here is the stand-point, here the training to follow. 


For the mortal man to reach the brahma world. (DN 19) 


In the sequel, Mahãagovinda says he understands most of this instruction but asks for 
clarification of “pure of scent” (irãmasandho). Sanankumara explains in a further stanza 


Of verse that this means being free of the stench of the defilements (ibid .). 


It is to be noted that Mahagovinda exhibits a brahminical rather than a Buddhist 
concept of Brahma. He offers the brahma cakes and he calls the brahmaloka 
“deathless“ (amafa). Nor does Sanankumara attempt to correct these views. There are 
two possible explanations for this seeming lapse. Perhaps Sanañkumara was, at that 
time, still subject to wrong view himself (although he could hardly have believed that 
brahmãas want sweet cakesl) We have seen already that some brahmas imagine 
themselves to be immortal. On the other hand, Sanankumara might simply have judged 
that Mahagovinda was not yet spiritually advanced enouph to grasp the concept of 


1mpermanence. 


Whatever the spiritual state of Sanankumara mipht have been at the time of 
Mahaãgovinda, in the distant past, by the time of the Buddha Gotama he had attained to 
the stage of sakadãeãmi (“once-returner7, the second stape of awakening). In the 
Mahasamnaya Sutta he is included among those brahmas identified as “Buddha“s sons”, 
which the commentary defines as meaning “øriyabralmmas” (DN-a 20) The word øriyn, 
commonly translated as “noble“ has a technical meaning in the suttas and is reserved 
for those who have attained to one or another of the stapes of awakening. More 
specifically, the conclusion of the Janauasabha Suita (which describes a manifestation of 


Sanañnkumãra to the Tavatimsa devas and ¡s extensively quoted above) he speaks about 
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the great numbers of sofãpanmas and sakadñseãmis (first and second stages of awakening) 
that have arisen among the Magadhans since the Buddha began teaching. But he then 


Ø8oes on to say: 


In regard to those other beings, who have gained more merit, 


My mind is incapable of reckoning them. I would be ashamed 
to speak a falsehood. (DN 18) 


In other words, Sanañkumara is unable to comprehend the minds of those who have 


attained stages beyond his own. 


At one time Brahma Sanankumara appeared before the Buddha, his radiance 
illuminating the entire bank of the SappinT River. He paid homage to the Buddha then 


uttered this verse: 


The khaffiya is senior for those who take caste as their standard. 


The one perífeced ¡in knowledge and conduct 


(0i7Jãcaraasammpannn), 


is senior among devas and humans. 


The Buddha approved his saying, which pleased Sanañkumara. Keeping the Buddha to 
his right side as a mark of respect, he then disappeared (SN 6:11). This brief encounter 
takes on added significance ¡in that the Buddha quoted the verse at least four times on 
subsequent occasions. Sometimes he meant to put the haughty brahmins in their place 
and the emphasis was on the first line (DN 3). At other times, he used it in the higher 
sense, emphasizing the second line which implies that awakening trumps caste (MN 53 
& AN 11:10). At the conclusion of the Ageañfña Suffa, both senses are conveyed at once 
(DN 27). The Buddha said that this verse was well-spoken by Sanañkumära, it was 
meaningful (afthrasamhiia) and that he approved of it (MN 53). 
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3:6:11 BAKA 


As we have seen, not all the mahãbrahmas are as spiritually advanced as Sahampati and 
Sanankumara; some of them are subject to wrong views and đelusions of grandeur. One 
important brahmaã of this type is Baka whom we have encountered before ¡n the chapter 
on Mara (§ 3:5,41). 


Another thing that makes Baka ¡interesting ¡is that we have an account of his career 
through several lifetimes. Many kappas ago, he spent several successive lives living as a 
hermit, developing meditation and psychic powers which he used to help people in 


distress. 


Atone time, Baka had been a hermit practising austerites (fãpz) in a desert waste. One 
day a merchant caravan of five hundred carts lost their way while crossing the desert. 
Unable to determine the direction, they wandered for seven days without food or water, 
perishing ¡in the heat. “NÑow our life is over,“ so saying they released their bullocks and 
lay down to sleep under their carts. Seeing this the hermit thought, “They shall not 
perish in my sight.” By the exercise of his supernormal power (iddhãnubhñuenn) he 
diverted the course of the Ganga River (the Ganges) toward the caravan and created a 
jungle thicket nearby. The men drank from the stream, watered their cattle and gathered 
ørass and wood for the onward journey in the jungle thicket. They determined the 


đirection and were now in øgood health to carry on. 


Ata subsequent time (¡.e. in another life) Baka was again practising austerities, this time 
supported by a village in the border region. He lived in a jungle thicket by the bank of a 
river. One day, bandits descended from the hills and attacked the village, taking many 
people to sell as slaves. They took them up ¡into the hills and having tied them up 
securely, settled down to eat a meal. The hermit heard many cries of distress from cows 
and buffaloes, from girls and boys. “They shall not perish in my sipht” By his 
supernormal power, he cast off his own form (affabhZøa) and appeared as a warrior-king 
surrounded by a four-fold army (¡.e. infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants). With war 
drums beating, he advanced upon that place. The approach of the royal army was 
reported to the bandits by their scouts and saying, “We do not fight with kings,” they 


cut the bonds of their prisoners and abandoning their meal they fled away. The hermit 
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led the people back to their own village. 


In yet another lifetime Baka was once more a hermit, this time living by the banks of the 
Ganga. It happened one day that some people passed by on a raft with a gaily 
decorated pavilion amidships. They were on their way to visit their kinfolk and were 
making merry, eating and drinking. As they floated downstream, they threw the dregs 
of their drinks and bits of broken meat into the Ganga. This enraged the king of the 
Gangã nãgas,“Ở “They are throwing their rubbish down upon me! I will seize all these 
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people and drown them in the river!“ Creating a form as large as a big ship he broke the 
surface of the water spreading his serpents hood. The people were seized with the fear 
of death and all together let out a great cry. This was heard by the hermit who said 
“They shall not perish in my sight.“ Thinking quickly he created by his supernormal 
power the form of a supanna'“° and flew there. Seeing his approach, the ZearZjã became 
afraid for his life and dived under the water. The people were then able to carry on their 


journey ¡in safety (Jãt 405 & SN-a 6:4). 


In yet another existence, Baka was again a hermit named Kesava and the Bodhisatta 
was his favourite disciple Kappa. The old hermit was so attached to his student that 
when the two were separated he grew ill and only recovered when they were reunited 
(at 346). So the Buddha and Baka had at least one previous connection, and we can 
conclude that there were others. When the Buddha visited Baka he briefly recounted 


these exploits in verse and ended each stanza with the refrain: 


That ancient observance (øa†asïlauafta) of yOurs, 


I remember like one awakening from a dream. (SN 6:4) 


This implies that he was there. Since there is no mention of the hermit having disciples 
in the three stories where he uses his powers to save innocent lives, it is likely that the 


Bodhisatta was at that time one of the people saved. Since these lives occurred ¡in the 





763. Nãgas are powerful shape-shifting serpents who dwell under bodies of water. See (§ 3:2,4). 


764. Suipaias are gigantic birds and the natural enemy of the nãgas, upon whom they prey. See (§ 3:2,5). 
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very ancient past, in a previous kappa,”” ¡it could have been before the being who 


eventually became Gotama Buddha began his Bodhisatta career. 


Baka“s subsequent lives in various brahma worlds is also described: 


In a time when no Buddha had arisen in the world, Baka had gone forth as an /sí 
and developed meditation on a kasiza.'5 In this way he đeveloped the fourth jhãna 
and had not fallen away from that attainment at the time of his death. He was 
reborn ¡in the Vehapphala ralzmaloka and had a life-span there of five hundred 
kappas. During that lifetime he developed the lesser attainment of the third jhãna 
and upon passing away from that realm was reborn ¡in the Subhakinha Ùralnaloka 
and there had a life-span of sixty-four kappas. In that lifetime he developed the 
second jhãna and was reborn among the Abhassara brahmaäs where he had a life- 
span of eipht kappas and practised the first jhãna. Ủpon his decease from that 
realm he was reborn as a first jhãna brahma with a life-span of one kappa. (MNÑ-a 
49) 


It was in this form that he was visited by the Buddha. It is clear from his dialogue with 
the Buddha that he had forgotten his previous lifetimes, and this ipnorance was an 
important factor in his falling into false views. This downward trajectory meant that his 
previous states of existence were unknown and unknowable to him because they were 
“beyond his range” (apatha). There is no explanation of why Baka while enjoying the 
experiences of a hipher attainment would choose to practise a lower one. We can only 
conclude it was the all too “human” failing of desire for coarse experience. Eor instance, 
while experiencing the sublime pekkhz (“equanimity”) of the fourth jhana realm, his 
mind must have conceived a longing for the relatively coarser skha (“bliss”) of the 
third jhãna. 


The wrong views to which Baka subscribed were a direct result of this forpgetfulness. As 


the first being to arise in his world at the beginning of a cycle, he came to believe that he 





765. This is explicitly stated in the commentary. 


766. An ¡sí, or “rishi” is a term for pre-Buddhist ascetics. A kzsiz is a physical object like a coloured 


woodđen đisk used as a focus for meditation. 
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was the one and only supreme creator. “” In the đialogue of the Buddha with Baka and 


his minions, Baka welcomes the Buddha with the following words: 


“Come, đear sir, welcomel Tt ¡is long since you have come this way! This, dear sir, is 
permanent. It is constant. It is eternal. This is not subject to death. Here there is no 
birth, no ageing, no dying or passing away or being reborn. From here, there is no 


øreater state and there is no escape beyond this.” (MN 49) 


The initial greeting, “it is long since you have come this way,” is just a polite form; there 
is no indication that the Buddha ever visited Baka in his realm before. “8 There follows a 
long đialogue ¡in the course of which one of Baka/s attendants, possessed by Mara, 
attempts to get the Buddha to acknowledge Baka“s supremacy. Baka himself repeats 
much of the argument, the gist of which ¡s that the Buddha should “bind“ himself 
(n//hosafi) to a long list of conditioned phenomena beginning with the four elements and 
ending with Pajapati and Brahma. This is, obviously, directly contrary to the Buddhist 
goal of detachment from szmsãric becoming: bound to the conditioned, one cannot 
realize the unconditioned. Baka says this will ensure a better rebirth and that “this will 
bring you close to me, into my domain, for me to do with as I like and to punish.””% 
This hardly seems persuasive. The commentary explains that the first clause is meant as 
an inducement, the latter as a threat, and that the “punishment consists of being given 
a deformed or dwarfish form (MN-a 49). 


The Buddha, who ¡is in any case beyond rebirth, is naturally having none of it. Instead 
he puts Baka in his place by revealing to him the true context and limitations of his 


existence: 


As far as moon and sun revolve, protecting and illuminating in 


each đirection. 


Over a thousand such worlds do you wield power. 


767. See DN 1 for a detailed description of this process. 


768. See AN-a 6,34 where another use of this greeting ¡is specifically called, “a polite form of speech” that 


does not imply a previous visit. 


769. MN 49 the word “punish“ ¡s Bhikkhu Bodhi's translation for the obscure verb bãh¡†ewa. 
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And there you know the various beings; those who are subject 


to passion, and those free from pAssion. 


You know the various states of beings and their comings and 
goings. (MN 49) 


The commentary goes on to explain that although Baka is sovereign over one thousand 
worlds, there are other brahmas above him who wield authority over two thousand, 
three thousand, four thousand, five thousand, ten thousand or even one hundred 
thousand world-systems (MN-a 49). So, although Baka's power and knowledge are vast 
in human terms, they are limited and are far from being supreme ¡in the cosmos. 


Furthermore, as the Buddha next pointed out: 


“There are, brahma, other bodies (kãya) that you do not know and that you do not 
see, but I know them and see them. There is the body called ÄbhassarZ (the second 
jhãna level brahma world) that you passed away from before coming here. You 
have dwelt here so long that you have forgotten, therefore you do not know it or 
see it, but I know it and see it. So my knowledge ¡s not a level with yours, but 


Surpasses 1t. 


The Buddha then informs Baka of the existence of the third and fourth jhãna level 


brahma worlds in similar terms. 


The đialogue between the Buddha and Baka at last comes to an impasse when Baka is 
unable to come up with a cogent reply, so he ¡nstead proposes a contest or 
“game” (Ialitaka) (MN-a 49). Each ¡in turn will demonstrate his power by attempting to 
vanish from the sight of the other. This episode ¡is only briefly mentioned ¡n the sutta, 


but the commentary adds more detail and ends with a comic touch: 


Baka attempted to disappear by reverting to his natural form (nñlapafisandhi, lit. 
“root becoming”). The natural form of a brahmaã is subtle, ¡t is beyond the range of 
others; to be seen they must assume a constructed form (abhisaikhatakaua). 
However, the Buddha prevented him from going into his natural form. FEailing in 
this attempt, Baka then attempted to conceal his form by covering it with darkness 
but the Buddha dispelled the darkness. Unable to disappear, Baka fled from his 


0imãna to the root of a tree and hid there, squatting on the ground. Seeing this his 
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attendants said, “So this, Brahma, is how you vanish!“ and he was downcast by 
their mockery. (MN-a 49) 


The Buddha then easily vanishes from the sight of Baka and his assembly, but they can 
hear his voice as he utters some verse proclaiming that he has overcome both being and 
non-being. This overawes the brahmas and they recognize the supremacy of the 
Buddha and accept his teaching. Thus, by saving him from wrong view, the former 


student repaid his debt of gratitude to his former teacher of so long ago. 


Before leaving the topic of Baka, we should briefly note one small detail. In this case we 
have a rare instance of being able to number his bralzuapurohitas. There is a reference in 
verse by Baka to “we seventy-two“ (6N 6:4) which ¡s not explained there or ¡in the 


commentary. lt can only mean himself and seventy-one attending Ùralưuapurohitas. 
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3:6:12 BRAHMAS AT THEMAHASAMAYA 


The Mahasamnaya Suffa (DN 20) ïs a text mostly in verse which recounts in a long series 
Of stanzas a “great assembly“” (the meaning of 0ahsamna/a) of various devas and other 
beings who have come to honour the Buddha. One stanza lists the brahmas who were 


1n attendance: 


Subrahmaã and Paramatta, sons of the potent one, 
Together with Sanankumara and Tissa, 
Came to the meeting ¡n the forest. 


A thousand mahabrah1mmas from a thousand brahtmalokas (“brahmä 


worlds”) came. 


Reborn brilliantly, of great power, with awe-inspiring forms 


(bhismaãkñựo, or “terrible bodies”) 


Here ten lords (¡ssara) have come, each individually wielding 


pPOWEF. 


And there in their midst is Hãrita with his retinue.””? 


Interpreting the text with the help of the commentary we learn that “the potent 
one“ (iddhữman†f) is the Buddha, and the identification of these brahmaãs as his “sons” 
implies that they are ari/abrahmñ, “noble brahmäs”, meaning that they have some 


degree of awakening. 


Turning to the individually named brahmaäs: Paramatta is just a name to us, he occurs 
here and nowhere else, and Sañankumãra we have already met. Tissa had been a 
bhikkhu under the Buddha and recently died and been reborn as a brahma. In the 


brahma world, he was known as Brahma Tissa, of great power and glory (mahiddhiko 


770. DN 20. This stanza poses some problems of interpretation. I have departed from the translations of 
both Rhys Davids and Maurice Walshe in reading the Pali as meaning one thousand mahãbrahmäs rather 
than a single mahãbrahmã ruling over a thousand worlds. The text can be interpreted either way, but the 


commentary supports my reading. 
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mahñnubhñoo). Ôn two separate occasions Moggallana used his psychic power to visit 
Tissa in his brahma world in order to ask him about the degree of spiritual attainment 
among the devas. On the first occasion, Tissa tells Moggallana that some, but not all, 
devas in each of the sensual saeeas are indeed sofãparnas (AN 6:34). On the second visit, 
he speaks about the brahma worlds and says that those brahmas who are content with a 
brahmã“s life-span, beauty, happiness, glory”” and power and who do not know of an 
escape higher than that do not have knowledge of who among humans is liberated. But 
those who are not contented with those attributes of a brahma, and who đo conceive of 
a hipher state, are able to know who ¡s liberated (AN 7:56). 


Of the “ten lords”, the commentary says only that although each of the thousand 
brahmaãs wields his own power, ten are lords. This indicates that there ¡is a defined 
hierarchy among the brahmas. Hãrita, who walks in their midst and ¡is probably meant 
to be one of the ten, is mentioned several times in the texts as an example of one 
enjoying a large or glorious retinue.”ˆ The commentary to the Mahãsamaya Sutta says he 
is “foremost” (/etthaka) among the brahmaãs, just as Sakka is among the devas and that 
his retinue ¡is one hundred thousand strong (DN-a 20). Nothing more is known about 


him. 


Subrahmaä ¡is identified as a accekabralna. The word pacceka ¡is defined as “single, by 
oneself, separate“(PED). A paccekabrahmi is a brahma who “goes about alone, without a 
retinue.””“3 Despite being so defined, in the three suttas (other than the Mlahãsamaya) ïn 
which he appears Subrahma ¡is always accompanied by another paccekabrahmñ named 
Suddhãvãsa.””' In all three suttas, which occur sequentially in the Samyutta Nikãya, the 
two paccekabrahmñs go to see the Buddha and stand by the door-posts of his meditation 
hut. Two of these incidents are very brief and have parallel wording. One of the two 


utters a brief verse lamenting the foolishness of some errant bhikkhu who has 





771. Yñsa—or perhaps meaning “retinue". 
772. See DN-a 1, DN 33, MN-a 53, 5N-a 35:196. 


773. SN-t 6:6 Similarly, a paccekabuddha is a fully awakened person who lives between Buddha periods. He 
điffers from a full Buddha in that he establishes no teaching which survives beyond his own time. 


774. SN 6:6, SN 6:7 & SN 6:8. 
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“attempted to measure the immeasurable.“ Subrahma says this of Kokãlika (SN 6:7) and 
in the next sutta Suddhävãsa uses almost identical language about Katamorakatissaka, 
a follower of Devadatta (SN 6:8). 


The first sutta in this series has a more involved story. When the two come to see the 
Buddha they fnd him deep in meditation and do not wish to disturb him. So Subrahma 


says to Suddhãvãsa: 


“There is a certain brahma world that is luxurious and opulent. The brahma there 


dwells in negligence. Come, dear sir, let us go there and inspire him to diligence.” 


They travel together to that brahma world and attempt to encourage the brahma there 


to go and see the Buddha for his own edification. 


But the brahma failed to heed their words. He manifested his own form multiplied one 
thousand times and said, “Do you see, dear si, my power (/jđhi) and majesty 


(anuipbhñoa)?” 


“1 see, dear sir, that such is your power and majesty.” 


“When such ¡is my power, and such is my majesty, why then should I go to see any 


sarran or brahmin?” 


Then the Øøøzccekabramza Subrahmä manifested his own form multiplied two 
thousand times. “Do you see, dear si, my power and majesty? The power and 
majesty of the Buddha is greater than either yours or mine. You, đear sir, should go 


and pay your respects to the Buddha.” 


There follows an exchange of verses: 


(The brahma of that world)—Three hundred s/pa2s, four 


hundred geese, 
And five hundred tiger-birds; (created by) meditation (hã/ino). 
This øữmãna shines, illuminating the northern đirection. 


(Subrahma)—However much your ơmãna shines, illuminating 
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the northern direction, 
Having seen the fault of form (r7pa), how it ever trembles, 


The wise person takes no delight in form. 


The brahma has fallen into pride because of his ability to manifest various forms but 
Subrahma declares the unreliable and insubstantial nature of these phenomena. Ripa 
(“form”) is a complex word with different nuances depending on context. It can refer to 
the object of visual consciousness, i.e. a “visible form” or to the aggregate of matter or 
body ¡in general. The level of the cosmos inhabited by these brahma beings ¡s called the 
riipaloka, “the world of form.” It seems that Subrahmaä is playing with various levels of 
meaning here, chiefly to free the errant brahmä from being lost in the illusion of his own 
“forms.“ The sutta concludes with the statement that the brahma did go to see the 


Buddha “at a later time. 
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3:61 SECOND JHANA LEVEL—THE ABHASSARA BRAHMAS 


Although the mmahãbrahmas and their human worshippers may imagine that they 
represent the summit of the cosmos, this is not so. As the Buddha explained to Baka, 
there are realms higher and more subtle yet. The realm of the Abhassara deities 
corresponds to the second jhãna. The ordinary consciousness of the beings there ¡is the 
equivalent to that experienced by a human meditator who has entered second jhãna, 
and if he does not “fall away” (aparihTnnjjhãna) from that state upon his death he will be 
reborn there.” The meditation on kzrzưna (“compassion”) is also given as a way to 
rebirth among the Äbhassara brahmas. Just as brahmins seek rebirth in the brahmaloka 
as their goal, the Abhassara realm is said to be the goal of “great ascetics” (mahãtñpasa) 
(MN-a 11). 


We have seen that the first jhãna ¡is characterized by five factors: ơifakka (“initial 
application of mind”), ơicãra (“sustained application of mind”), ti (“rapture”), sukha 
(“bliss”) and ekaeeatZ (“gone to oneness“”). The progression throuph the jhãnas is always 
toward greater simplicity and subtlety and at each successive stage, factors are dropped. 
The second jhãna is marked by the presence of either three or four factors: ø/fakka falls 
away and eventually ø/cãra as well, leaving pïfi as the dominant factor of this mental 


state.””6 


The beings in the Abhassara realm dwell “feeding on rapture” (pïfibhakkha). Althouph 
this adjective is also applied to the brahmas of the first jhãna level, (e.g. DN 1) applied 
to the Abhassara beings it becomes almost proverbial. After Mara invaded the mind of 
some villagers to deny the Buddha alms food, the Buddha says he will instead “feed on 
rapture like the Abhassara devas” (SN 4:18). The best sound in the entire cosmos is said 
to be the sound of the Abhassara beings continually exclaiming, “Oh! The bliss! Oh! The 
bliss!” (aho sukham) (AN 5: 170). They are said to be “overflowing with happiness, 


775. See AN-a 1:188 & MN-a 4. For the equivalence of jhãna and brahma consciousness, see CMA Ch. 5. 


776. This is a slight simplification. The abhidhamma uses a different system which lists five rather than 
four jhãnas by dividing the second into two depending on the presence or absence of ø/cãra. See Vism Ch 
3 & 4. A good điscussion of jhãna and jhãna factors can be found in CMA 54-59. 
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drenched with happiness, completely filled with happiness, immersed in happiness.“””” 


The physical realm inhabited by the Abhassara brahmas is described as a “most 
excellent jewel covered level plain.”””3 

The name bhassara can be interpreted as “shining body” (ãbhã + sarrra),”” and the 
description of these beings emphasizes their radiance. Their bodies are like the 
flickering flame of a torch (DN-a 15 & MN-a 1). This association with fire is also found 
in their cosmological role as the lowest level which survives when all the lower realms 
are destroyed by fire at the end of a kappa. Their realm ¡is said to be the limit (sa) of 
the fire element, and when an illustration of fire going a long distance is soupht, it is 
said to be able to øo “as far as the Abhassara realm” (SN-a 6:13 & SN-a 44:9). At the end 
of a cycle which ¡is destroyed by fire, beings are mostly reborn here and from here 
populate the new worlds at the beginning of the next cycle.“®° The Bodhisatta long ago 
spent seven kappas being reborn as an Abhassara brahmã and then at the onset of the 


next kappa, being reborn as a ”„ahãbrahmñ in an empty 0imãma (t 1:3,2). 


The name Äb]assara may be used as a generic term to refer to all brahmaäs of the second 
jhãna level, but it more precisely signifies only the highest grade of these, those who 
have mastered second jhãna to a superior degree. They have a life-span of eight kappas. 
Those who have mastered the jhãna only to a middling degree have a life-span of four 
kappas and are known as A?pamiãnabha (“immeasurable radiance”) brahmas. Those 


who have only an inferior mastery of jhãna become Pørifabha (“limited radiance”) 





777. DN 33. sukhena abhisannn parisannñ paripfIrä paripphu tñ. 


778. Abhidh-s 2:5. The Pali is panTtaratanapabhiunbhasitekatnlauasino and the same đdescription is given for 


the other higher brahmaä worlds. 


779. But see PED which says that the etymology of the word is uncertain and offers two possibilities for 
its derivation: ã + ”bha + ”sar = “from whose bodies are emitted rays of light” or đbh + suar = “to shine or 
to be bright.“ Suwanda Sugunasiri offers yet another possibility: “hither-come-shining-arrow”, Dhamma 
Aboard Euolution, p. 48. The important point is that all of these derivations in one way or another are 


based on the radiant quality of these beings. 


780. AN 10. 29——The cosmological role of the Abhassara beings at the end of a cycle is very important. See 
§ 2:3-5, 
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brahmas. They have a life-span of two kappas.”! All three grades are said to dwell on 
the same level.“ Despite this nomenclature, the second jhãna level brahmaäs are classed 
as beings that are “alike in body, but đifferent in perception.” The difference is said to be 
that some of them possess the factor of øifakka and some đo not (AN-a 7:44). In one text 
there is an alternate way of classifying these beings: they are divided into four grades 
instead of three. These are called, from the highest to the lowest, Parisuddhabha (“pure 
radiance”), Appamanabha, Paritabha and Samkilitthiabha (“defled radiance”). The 
đifference is said to be in the degree of development of the meditation object (MN 127). 


The Abhassara are beings even more subtle and refined than the ?mahãbralmmas. Their 
lives are extremely joyful ones, and very long by human standards as they outlive entire 
world-systems which come and go beneath them. It is sipnificant that we have no 
stories about individual Abhassara beings to compare with those of the devas and frst 
jhãna brahmas. None ¡is known to us by name. Because their psychological make-up 
lacks the factor of øifakka and sometimes z/cära as well, which are associated with 
speech and thought, they exist in blissful inactivity. lo put it simply, they are too 
“blissed out” to have any concern for or involvement with the worlds below them. And 
yet these beings too, are part of samsra and when their long lives at last come to an end 
they are, unless they have attained to some degree of awakening, subject to rebirth in 


the lower realms.°9 





7Z81.DN-a 15,MN-a 1, AN-a 4: 123. 


782. MN-a 1. This is contradicted by later systems such as that of the Abhidharmakoéa which allocates a 


separate plane for each class. 


783. AN 4: 123. It may be objected that the Aggañña Sutta has a story about Abhassara beings fulfilling 
their cosmic role at the beginning of a cycle. However, this concerns beings in the process of falling away 
from the Abhassara state and not Äbhassara beings in their native realm. We have covered this topic in 


the section on cosmological time. See § 2:5. 
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3:6:14 THIRD JHANA LEVEL—THE SUBHAKINHA BRAHMAS 


The third jhãna ¡is characterized by two factors only, sukha and ekassata, the factor of Hi 
having dropped away. Mastery of this jhaãna by a human meditator leads to rebirth in 
the Subhakinha realm. The practice of mudit (“sympathetic Jjoy”) meditation is also said 
to lead to this realm.° The name subhakinha means “strewn with beauty.””®” The two 
characteristics that are always mentioned in đdescriptions of the Subhakinha beings are 
their radiant beauty and their great happiness. Their bodies are called “one great mass 
of beauty“ (subhena sarTrappabhuaanena ekagshanafi, and their radiance is compared 
favourably to that of the Abhassara beings in that it is steady and does not 
“flicker” (DN-a 15). This ¡s the difference between the jhãna factors of Ø7f/ and sukha. 
Piri, which predominates on the second jhãna level, ¡is a thrilling kind of happiness, 
commonly translated as “rapture”, whereas s/kha (at least in the context of jhãna) is a 
deeper, more refined and “oceanic“ kind of happiness, often translated as bliss. The 
happiness of these brahmäs is externally manifested as a steady brilliant glow, all the 
flashy fireworks having been left behind. Whereas the radiance of the Abhassara 
brahmas ¡is compared to a torch, that of the Subhakinha brahmaäs ¡s like the lustre of 
pure gold (MN-a 1). 


The bliss of the Subhakinha brahmas ¡is described ¡in superlative terms. Like the 
Abhassara beings, they are said to be “filled with happiness, overflowing with 
happiness, drenched ¡in happiness,“ but that of the Subhakinha brahmaäs ¡is also said to 
be sanfsiiZ, “contented” (DN 33). They are “extraordinarily blissful” (ekantasukham) 
(MN 57). Althouph the factor of sukha is present ¡in the lower brahma realms, here it is 
pure, existing without the admixture of 77fi (AN-a 3:23). Indeed, ¡t ¡s the best kind of 
happiness to be found anywhere in the cosmos (AN 5: 170). 


The third jhãna level brahmas are also divided according to their degree of attainment. 


Those who had developed third jhãna only to a lesser degree are classed as Pariffasubhan 





784. AN 4: 125. A statement which leads to a contradiction with the developed theory of jhãna. See 
Bhikkhu Bodhi, NDB, note 817. 


785. See ASa 5. The commentator says that the name should properly be spelled subhakiana and many 
modern reference books offer this as the primary spelling, but it does not seem to appear elsewhere in the 
texts. 
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beings. Those who had mastered ¡it to a middling degree are called Appamanasubha 
beings. Those who have fully mastered the jhãna are reborn as Swblakinha beings 
properly so called, although the designation can be used generically for all the third 


jhãna level brahmas, who all dwell on the same plane (MN-a 1). 


W© have seen that the Abhassara world is said to be the supreme goal of the “great 
ascetics.“ Likewise, the Subhakinha level ¡is the goal of the “wanderers“” (paribbajaka) 
(MN-a 11). These were spiritual seekers often mentioned ¡in the suttas. They lived a 
homeless life similar to that of the Buddhist bhikkhus, but were depicted as prone to 
false views and to disputing about those views. One encounter of the Buddha with the 
paribbajakas highlights for us the difference between jhãna as an attainment and a 
brahma world as a state of existence. One of the øar/bba7akas, named Udayin, declares 
that the goal of his path is an “extraordinarily pleasant world“ (ekantasukho loko), and 
that the way to it is the keeping of moral precepts and the practice of asceticism. The 
Buddha replies that development of the third jhãna ¡is the way to “an extraordinarily 
pleasant world.“ But, Udayin objects, surely that state of jhãna is itself sụch a world and 
the goal has been reached. The Buddha continues that the third jhãna ¡is only the way to 
the extraordinarily pleasant world, not that world itself. At this the assembly of 
paribbajakas become dismayed and cry out, “We are lostl We are lost among the 
doctrines of our teachers!” The commentary explains that these wanderers had lost the 
way to attain jhãna and regarded that state as the goal toward which they strived, not 
realizing that it was merely the prerequisite for rebirth in the Subhakinha world. Of 
course, even that “extraordinarily pleasant world” ¡is not the goal of the Buddhist path, 
and the Buddha makes that clear in the following đialogue.”° This sutta stands as a 
clear indication that the brahma worlds are not to be understood as poetic metaphors 


for their equivalent jhãna states, but as real destinations of rebirth. 


At the end of a kappa in which the cosmos is destroyed by water, everything below the 
Subhakinha realm ¡is submerged and destroyed. This occurs less often than the 


destruction by fire.“®” 





786. MN 79 & commentary. 


787. SN-a 16:13, AN-a 4: 156, Ita 3:5,10. This topic has been explained in § 2:8. 
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There ¡is some contradiction ¡in the texts regarding the life-span of the Subhakinha 
brahmas. The developed theory found ¡in the Abhidhamma texts has the life-span 
doubling at each successive level so that the Parittasubha beings live for sixteen kappas, 
the Appamanasubha beings for thirty-two kappas and the Subhakinha brahmaäs for 
sixty-fOUF kappas. ® However, in the sole mention of this in the suttas, which must be 
regarded as the oldest source, it is simply stated that the Subhakinha beings have a life- 
span of four kappas (AN 4:123). The commentary does not resolve the discrepancy. 


Just as in the case of the Abhassara brahmas, there are no stories about the Subhakinha 


brahmaäs and we are not told any of their names, if indeed they have any. 





788. See Vibh 18:6 and also Abhidh-s 5. 
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3:6:15 FOURTH JHANA LEVEL—THE VEHAPPHALA BRAHMAS 


The fourth jhãna transcends even the bliss of sukhz and replaces it with 1ekkha 
(“equanimity”), which ¡is a neutral feeling (i.e neither pleasure nor pain) characterized 
by a deep peacefulness (Vism 14.128). Beings ¡in the fourth jhãna level are not divided 
into grades like all the brahmas below them,” but are all classed together being “alike 
in form and in perception“ (DN-a 15 & AN-a 7:44). Their life-span is given as being five 
hundred kappas (AN 4: 123). Rebirth into this realm is acquired by the attainment of the 
fourth jhãna or, logically enouph, by mastering the meditation on ekkhã, which is the 
fourth brahmaøihara.”" Their plane is not đestroyed at the end of a kappa; the hiphest 
level of destruction is reached when the world-system ¡s destroyed by wind which 
reaches as high as the Subhakinha level only (SN-a 16:13). The name Vehapphala means 


“Great FruIt”. 


The Vehapphala level is considered somewhat separate and above all the other brahmaã 
worlds. In a couple of passages the brahma worlds are listed as being “nine plus 
Vehapphala” (MN-a 26 & MN-a 41). This agrees with the role of #pekkha in meditative 
development. The fourth jhãna and the fourth bralrnaoihãra both transcend the emotive 
tone of the other states in their respective groups. The fourth jhãna ¡is the only one 
which is not blissful, and the bralưnauihãra of upekkha is the only which does not include 
an aspiration (“may all beings be happy”) but just accepts beings as they are. We can 
also add that the state of “Equanimity about Formations” (sankhãrupekkhä) is a critical 
phase ¡in the development of insight (øipassani) and ¡is the prerequisite for full 


awakening.”! 





789. At least in the Theraväda system. The Abhidharmakoáa divides the fourth jhãna level into three grades, 
maintaining the pattern established ¡in the first three levels. See AK 3:5, p. 366. 


790. AN 4: 125. The other three brahmaviharas are #ø£ffñ, karuna and muditñ, “loving-kindness”, 


“compassion” and “sympathetic joy“. 


791. See Mahasi Sayadaw, Progress oƒ Insieht. The treatment of ekkhã in this paragraph is somewhat 
simplified and ignores the distinction between ekkhñ as a mental formation and pekkha as a feeling. 
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3:6:16 ASANÑÑASATTA-—THE UNCONSCIOUS BEINGS 


Although the fourth jhãna plane is not divided into grades like the other three, there is a 
special class of brahmaã beings that dwell in one region of the Vehapphala world. These 
are the Asaññasatta, the “Unconscious Beings.”” They have a maximum life-span of 
five hundred kappas during which time they exist as immobile physical bodies only, 
without any trace of consciousness or the other mental factors. As soon as a sinple 
moment of perception arises in them, they fall away from that realm and are reborn 
elsewhere.”” The length of their life-span is not ñxed but is đetermined by the force of 
kamma of the original jhaãna, “like the force imparted to an arrow by the bow- 
string” (DN-t 1). 


This curious state of unconscious existence is considered to be an inopportune plane 
(akkhanabhiimi) in which there is no prospect of further spiritual development (ïibid.). 
Rebirth among the Asaññasatta brahmaäs occurs when a human meditator, always 
qualified as being an “outsider7 (bãhraka), ¡.e. a non-Buddhist, after emerging from 
fourth jhãna reflects upon the disadvantage of thought and perception, as being causes 


of suffering, and resolves to eliminate the mental prOCess altopether.”” 


There ¡is no detailed description of the Asaññasatta beings or their abode ¡in the ancient 
Pali texts, but we can cite a vivid passage from a medieval Thai work, The Three Worlds 


Accordrns to King Ruang: 


The brahmas who live in this level are 96.000 zøz tall”?” and do not have the 


sliphtest residue of mind. The faces and bodies of these brahmas are like golden 





792. Sometimes translated more literally as “non-percipient beings,“ as for example by BhikkhUu Bodhi. 
Eor their sharing the same level as the Vehapphala, see MN-a 1 and AK 2:4, p. 222, which situates their 
dwelling in a “raised place“ within the fourth jhãna plane. 


793. DN 1 together with commentary and sub-commentary. AK says their next birth is necessarily in the 
sphere of sense đesire, AK 2:4, p.222. 


794. DN-a 1. This meditation is especially associated with the use of the wind kasi1a. 


795. A r0a is 6 and 2/3 feet, so they are 639,360 feet high according to King Ruang. Definition of a :0a is 
from TW p. 67. 
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images that have been newly polished by an artisan, and they look very beautiful 
indeed. Anyone who dies in a sitting posture while he is thinking about being born 
in this level of the brahma world will be born there in a sitting posture until the 
end of£ his life-span. Among those in the brahma world there are also those who die 
while they are standing and are born as brahma standing ¡in this brahma world. 
These brahmas remain without any quivering and without making the slightest 
movement in any part of their bodies; not even the eyes of these brahma blink or 


look during their entire lifetimes——and they do not know anything at all. 


The interior of the gem castles of these brahma are very spacious indeed. There are 
flowers, perfumes and spices, and other fragrant things that, through the entire 
lives of these brahma, are always superb and very excellent; these flowers never 
wither, never đie and never fall off, and the fragrances of the perfumes, spices and 
other fragrant things never fade or disappear. The flowers appear as ¡if they had 
been neatly arranged. They are neat, in good order and very beautiful indeed, and 


they surround these brahmas in every đirection.'”" 


It would seem, according to this text, that they are surrounded by a great deal of 
entirely pointless splendour. It should also be noted that the scented flowers and 
perfume would not be noticed in any brahma world, as everyone in the r7paloka is 


đevoid of the sense of smell. 


Returning to our original sources, the case of the bhikkhu Sobhita may be cited. He once 
declared that he could remember five hundred kappas, which would be a claim of 
supernormal attainment and thus a disciplinary offence; ¡f falsely made it would have 
been a øãrãjika, an offence of disrobing. However, as the Buddha explained, Sobhita was 
only claiming to recall a sinple existence as an Asaññasatta being. Because of the 
difficulty of recollecting such an existence, where one ¡is only conscious at all at the 
moments of initial rebirth-linking and at death, Sobhita was named by the Buddha as 
the disciple foremost in the recollection of past-lives. Sobhita's own description of the 


experience was “I recall ve hundred kappas like a single night.”””” 





796. Reynolds, trans., Three Worlds According to King Ruang, p. 249-50. 


797. Vin Pãr 4 and commentary, AN 1: 227 and Thg 2:3,3. 
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There is a debate in the Kzfhđuafthu about whether the Asaññasatta beings are indeed 
conscious at the moments of birth and death (Kv 3:11). Strangely, the Theravada 
pOosition ¡s that they are not, although this seems to contradict the passages from the 
canon and commentary cited above. If they are not conscious at least at those initial and 


terminal moments how indeed could Sobhita have recalled that existence at all? 


The nature of this strange realm raises interesting questions about the nature of the 
mind and of time. In the commentary this is given ¡in the form of a question: “How, after 
the elapse of many hundreds of aeons, can consciousness arise apain from a 
consciousness that has ceased so long ago?“ The answer is that the elapse of time has no 
bearing, the last consciousness in the series, even if it ceased five hundred kappas ago, 
can stil act as the proximity condition (ananfarapaccayñ) for the newly arising 
consciousness.”® According to Abhidhamma theory, each mind-moment immediately 
conditions the next; this mode of causation is called “proximity condition“ because the 
first moment is followed immediately by the second, and acts as one of its causes. 
Ordinarily, conscious mind-moments follow one another in a close sequence, like falling 
dominoes. Here, however, there is a gap, an exceedingly long gap, between mind- 
moments, but the sequence remains unbroken even though the rest of the cosmos went 
through five hundred cycles of expansion and contraction in the interval. The cosmos 


and the mind each have their own independent and unbroken series. 


In modern times we have a close analogue of the Asaññasatta “experience” (if we may 
call it that!) ¡in the form of being put under general anaesthetic for surgery. The 
anaesthetist places the breathing mask on the patients face and asks him to count 
backwards from ten. He begins to count and after reaching seven or six, he immediately 
opens his eyes in the recovery room. This ¡is quite unlike sleep, during which, no matter 
how deep it may be, upon awakening there is always a sense of time having passed. In 
anaesthesia, the sequence of mind-moments remains subjectively unbroken although 
many hours may have passed ¡in the rest of the world. Thus, Bhikkhu Sobhita recalls 
five hundred kappas “like a single night.” 





798. DN-a 1. Quoted text ¡is Bhikkhu Bodhis translation from “The All-Embracing Net of Views“” p. 174. 
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3:6:17 SUDDHAVASA—THE PURE ABODES 


A person who attains the third of the four stages of awakening ¡is called an ø1sãm1, 
“non-returner”). Since one of the characteristics of the third stage ¡is the total 
eradication of sensual desire, such a person can never be reborn again into the sphere of 
sense desire. There is no motive force present compelling consciousness to arise again in 
that sphere. However, the aneãmĩ has not yet overcome the defilement of desire-for- 
becoming, bhauafanhñ, which manifests as the desire for existence ¡n the form plane, 
riiparñea, or in the formless plane, ariparñea. Therefore, while there still remains in the 
anägamI the motive force for further rebirth, it can only be into those realms which have 
left sensuality behind, the rzữpabhimmi or the arữpabhimmi. At the very summit of the 
rñpabhimi there are five special planes of existence known collectively as the 


Suddhñoasa, (“Pure Abodes”) into which only anãsãmïs can be reborn. ”” 





799. For an excellent short summary of the four stages and the fetter overcome at each, see Bhikkhu 
Bodhi's introduction to his translation of the Ma/jma Nikñyn, MLDB, p. 41 f. 
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3:6:18 REBIRTH INTO THE SUDDHAVAÄASA 


A meditator who has developed fourth jhãna and reached the third stage of awakening 
1s, after death, reborn into the Suddhãvãsa (MN-a 52 & AN-a 4: 124). He arises there 
seated at the root of a tree in a pleasant park and exclaims, “Oh! The happiness!l“ (MN-a 
114). Once arisen in a Suddhävãsa, the new brahma will never again take rebirth in a 
lower realm, hence the appellation of “non-returner“ (AN-a 2:37). He will eventually 
attain to the fourth stage of enliphtenment of arahants and upon his subsequent passing 
will never be reborn again, having exited sams/rz altogether. A Suddhäväsa brahma 
who has attained to the stage of arahant but has not yet passed away ¡is called a 


khmasauï suddhñoäsabradimn “a Pu Abode brahmaã with the defilements 
extinguished“ (DN-a 14). 


The Suddhavasa, therefore, is a very special place. As it is inhabited only by aãsñmïs 
and arahants who are on their way out o£ the cycle of rebirth, it is not considered part of 
the “round“ (øattz) but the “end of the round“ (ơøatta) (MN-a 1). We may consiđer it as 
a kind of antechamber to the exit door of samszra. The Suddhãvãsa 1s called the 
“campground of the Buddha.” The Pali word, khandhauñra, particularly refers to a 
resting place for caravans and the image evoked ¡is that of a pleasant last oasis before 


reaching one“s final destination.89 


The Suddhãvaãsa deities are said to be superior to those devas who subsist on food, 
(AN-a 5: 166) ¡.e. the sensual devas, and to have bodies created by jhãna (AN-a 5: 44). A 
deva of the sensual sphere who attains to the stage of anãeñmĩ is unable to continue in 
his former state of existence but immediately dies and ¡s reborn into the Suddhävãsa. 
This is because the szee2s (“heavens”) of the sensual sphere are filled with “playful 
folk” (al/fajana) who are given to finery and ornaments and who spend all day in 
singing, dancing and coquetry (MN-a 71 & MN-t 71). A being who has utterly 
transcended sensuality has no place in a realm essentially øenerated by such desires; he 


can no longer maintain existence in a level with which he has no connection. 





800. DN-a 15. For definition of khandhazoñra, see PED under “khandha”. 
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3:6:19 DIVISIONS OF THE SUDDHAVASA 


Within the category of Suddhãvãsa there are five separate realms, each successively 


higher and more refined than the last. In order from the lowest to highest we have: 


Aviha—The name is said to mean that for one who has arrived here there is no 
more diminishing or falling back. The Aviha beings have a life-span of one 


thousand kappas. 


Atappa—“Those who đo not endure suffering”, the Atappa beings have a life- 


span of two thousand kappas. 


Sudassa—“Those endowed with a pleasant form”, the Sudhassa beings live for 


four thousand kappas. 


Sudassi—These beings are so called because they both see beautiful forms and 


experience joy. The Sudassi devas live for eipht thousand kappas. 


Akanittha—The name ¡is literally “not a junior“ and is given to these beings 
because they are at the very summit of embodied existence, and are therefore 
the most “senior7 of the inhabitants of saisãra. They have a life-span of 


sixteen thousand kappas."" 


The Abhidhamma classifies all of these realms as part of the fourth jhãna sphere, 
together with the Vehapphala and the Asaññasatta realms. The determination as to 
which realm someone who has mastered fourth jhana will be reborn into is said to 
depend on the diversity among their objects of consciousness (ãrarzmanama), objects of 
thought (manasikãra)°” desire (chanda), aspiration (panidhi), resolve (adhimokkha), 
aspiration (abhimihãra) and wisdom (pzññ2). Oddly enough, this passage makes no 
mention of the attainment of the state of amñãeãmĩ as a prerequisite for birth ¡n the 


Suddhãvãsa worlds, althouph the commentary does explain that the “diversity of 


801. The derivation of the names is according to the commentary found at DN-a 14. Like most 
commentarial derivations these may not be etymologically sound, being more like punning or playing 
with word forms. The life-spans are found at VibhVibh 18:6. 


802. The commentary says this refers to the meditation object. 
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wisdom” refers to the difference between those with mundane (oki/z3 and 
supramundane (okuftara, lít. “beyond the world”) levels of understanding, the latter 
implies having attained one of the stages of awakening (Vibh 18:6,2). Once born into 
one of the Suddhavasa worlds, a being can only progress to a hipher one, he can never 
again regress to any lower station of rebirth (AN-a 2:37). The Suddhaväsa realms are 
sometimes empty, because 4ZeZmïs only arise during the dispensation of a Buddha and 
there are sometimes an incalculable number of đark kappas in succession during which 
no Buddha arises (MN-a 1). 


A đifferent scheme ¡is found in the Abhidharmakoáa which states that the particular 
Suddhävãsa level an aãeãmĩ is reborn into depends upon his or her strongest spiritual 
faculty (indriya). An anägami endowed with faith (sadẩdhä) is reborn into the Aviha 
realm. One whose strongest faculty is energy (ơirí/a) will become an Atappa deity. The 
faculty of mindfulness (szfi) leads to rebirth among the Sudassa brahmaäs, stability of 


mind (samääh¡) leads to the Sudassi realm and wisdom (pzññ3) to the Akanittha level. 





803. AK 6:4, p.977. This classification by predominant faculty is cited by Bhikkhu Bodhi in CMA p. 128, 
and by Dr. Sunthorn Na-Rangsi in Four Planes oƒ Existence in Theraoada Buddhism, p. 28. These were 
following Ledi Sayadaw's new subcommentary on the Abhidhammatthasangaha, called ParamatthadipanT, p. 


246. The ultimate source is probably the 12th century, “new“ subcommentary on the Abliidharmmauntra, 
the Abhidhammiuatära-abhinaoaHkñ by Sumangala, who might have based himself on a Sanskrit 
Sarvãstivãda source. Thanks to Nyanatusita Bhikkhu for pointing out these references. 
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3:6:20 THE BUDDHA AND THE SUDDHAVAÄSA 


One of the powers of the Buddha ¡s the recollection of£ all his past lives (MN 12). During 
the Bodhisattas long wandering ¡n szmsra, the one realm into which he was never 
born was the Suddhãvãsa (MN 12). This ¡is for the obvious reason that, 1f he had on 
some occasion attained to the state of an aneñmï and been reborn as a Suddhãvãsa 
deva, his Bodhisatta career would have come to an end; he would have attained arahatta 
there and never returned to a human bỉírth in order to become the Buddha. 
Nevertheless, as an abode of a#ãeãmïs and arahants, the Suddhaväsa has a special 
connection with the Buddha. On many occasions, beings from that realm manifested 
themselves on earth to interact with the Buddha, and one sutta tells of a tour the 


Buddha himself made of the various Suddhãvãsa realms: 


Atone time the Buddha was dwelling in seclusion at Ủkkatthã, sitting by the root 
of a royal sãÏl tree. There, the thought arose in his mind: “lt is not possible to find an 
abode of beings in which I have not previously dwelt, during my long wandering, 
except the abode of the Suddhãvãsa devas.*° What if I were to go there now?” Just 
as if a strong man had stretched out or drawn in his arm, the Buddha đisappeared 


from the root of the royal sãÏ tree and manifested in the realm of the Aviha devas. 


There, many thousands, many hundreds of thousands of Aviha devas approached 
the Buddha. Having saluted the Buddha, they stood with one shoulder bared? 
and addressed the Buddha ¡in these words, “It has been ninety-one kappas, dear sir 
(mãrisä), since we were visited by the Blessed Buddha Vipassi.” (The devas then 
recount a brief biography of the Buddha Vipassĩ concluding with) “.... and we, 
đear sir, who practised the holy life under the Buddha Vipassĩ and have destroyed 


sensual desire, arose here.” 


(Other groups of many hundreds of thousands of Suddhãvãsa beings approach the 
Buddha. These were, in turn, former disciples of the Buddhas Sikhr, Veasbhũ, 


Kakusandha, Konaägamma and Kassapa. Finally.... ) many thousands, many 





804. Maurice Walshe mistranslates this line in LDB, p. 219. 


805. A traditional gesture of respect, perhaps originating in pre-buddhist times as a way of demonstrating 


that one was not carrying a weapon. 
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hundreds of thousands of Aviha devas approached the Buddha. Having saluted 
him, they stood with one shoulder bared and addressed him ¡in these words, “Dear 


| A4) 


sir, in this auspicious kappa (bhaddakappa)”° the present Buddha, arahant and fully 


awakened, has arisen in the world. The Blessed One was born into a khaffia clan, 


8 the clan of Gotama. In the Blessed One“s time, the life of men 


of the khaffiua caste, 
is short and passes quickly. Few indeed reach the age of one hundred. (The devas 
recount the principal biographical details of the Buddha“s life and conclude ...) and 
we, dear sir, who practised the holy life under the Blessed One and have destroyed 


sensual desire, arose here.”” 


Then the Buddha, together with the Aviha devas, went to the Atappa realm. There, 
he was approached and saluted by many thousands, many hundreds of thousands 
of Atappa devas, who addressed the Blessed One ¡n these words. : “]It has been 
ninety-one kappas, đear sir (mrisđ), since we were visited by the Blessed Buddha 
VipassT.” (They similarly recount the biographies and claim discipleship of the last 
seven Buddhas, beginning with Vipassĩ and ending with the present Buddha 
Gotama). Then the Buddha went, together with the Aviha and the Atappa devas to 
the Sudassa realm, then with all of these to the Sudassĩ realm and then with all of 
the Suddhaãvãsa devas to the realm of the Akanittha devas. (At each stage, the 
scene of many hundreds of thousands of devas reciting the biographies of the 
Buddhas ¡is repeated). “And we, dear sir, who practised the holy life under the 


Blessed One and have destroyed sensual đesire, arose here.””#98 


As the Suddhãvãsa devas have life-spans measured in the thousands of kappas, they 


watch entire world-systems come and go but they take an active interest only in the rare 


instance of a Buddha arising. After the destruction of an old world-system, the first sigen 


of a new one arising is a great deluge of rain which first floods the ruins of the old 


system as deep as the first jhãna level of the brahma worlds. When the waters subside, 


806. A kappa in which five Buddhas are born. 


807. I.e.,a warrior-noble. 


808. DN 14. The passages in brackets are condensed. I have changed the original from a first person 


account by the Buddha to a third person narrative. 
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the various earthly and heavenly realms emerge ready for habitation. The first sign of 
new life is the appearance of a lotus plant in the muddy ground of JambudTpa at the site 
of the 0ahabodhipallahka, the “great awakening seat”, the exact spot on earth at which 


each and every Buddha comes to full awakening: 


The Suddhavasa brahmas say to one another, “Let us go forth and view the 
portents.” They approach the „ahãbodhipallanka. [f no Buddha is to arise in the new 
kappa, then there will be no blossoms on the lotus plant. Seeing this, the 
Suddhãvãsa brahmäs say, “Alas! There will be darkness. Beings will perish and the 
lower realms will become full. The six realms of the devas and the nine realms of 
the brahmaäs shall be empty,“ and they become displeased. lí, however, at this time 
of flowering they behold a blossom on the plant they say, “An all-knowing 
Bodhisatta will descend ¡into his mothers womb, shall go forth and, having 
become fully awakened, will turn the wheel of the Dhamma ... the four lower 
realms will dwindle, the six realms of the devas and the nine realms of the brahmãs 
shall become full Their joyful utterance ¡is heard as far away as the brahma 
worlds. (DN-a 14) 


There may be anywhere between zero and five lotuses on the plant, and this determines 
the number of Buddhas to arise in the new kappa. (The current kappa will have five 
altogether, Gotama was the fourth so there remains one more to come). The Suddhãvãsa 
brahmas take the lotus flower, ¡f there is one, and open it. Inside the unfolded petals 
they find the eipht essential requisites of a bhikkhu: three robes, a belt, a needle and 
thread, a water-strainer, a razor and the alms-bowl. These they carry away and preserve 
them ïn their own realm until the distant time when the Bodhisatta comes to make his 
øreat renunciation and leave the home-life. Then one of them descends and presents 
these requisites to the Bodhisatta to begin his career as a s2ana, which will culminate 


in the attainment of perfect Budđhahood.®” 


To prepare the way for the Buddha, Suddhãvãsa devas come to earth ¡in the guise of 
brahmin priests and insert the teaching of the “thirty-two marks“ into the Vedas. These 
are physical attributes by which a Buddha may be known. In this way, men of influence 


(mahesakkha) will be able to recognize him. These verses, called Dwddhamanta, are not to 





809. Ap-a 1:1. See also GCB p. 278. For the eipht requisites, see DN-a 2. 
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be found in the Vedas as they are known today (or in the time of Buddhaghosa for that 
matter) because after the passing of the Buddha, they gradually disappear and are 


lost.!9 


WRhen the Bodhisatta is born, the infant emerging from the womb as effortlessly as 
flowing water, he ¡is first received in a golden net by khiímaszuä (lit. “destroyed 
defilements” i.e. arahant) Suddhãvãsa brahmaäs, who pass him on to the Four Great 
Kings, before he is laid down upon a white cloth before the awaiting humans. When the 
Bodhisatta has grown to manhood, and goes out for a pleasure jaunt with his charioteer, 
khiaasauñ Suddhãvãsa brahmas keep watch over him. They say to each other, “The 
Bodhisatta is stuck in the pleasures of the senses like an elephant mired in muck. Let us 
arouse mindfulness in him.” To this end, they manifest as the four divine messengers: 
an old man, a sick man, a dead man and a szmana. These are visible only to the 


Bodhisatta and his charioteer, but not to the rest of the entourage.Š" 


On three specific occasions, the Suddhãvãsa brahmäs make prophetic announcements 
which cause a “great uproar7 (kolahalz)"° amongst the human population. One 
thousand years before the appearance of a Buddha, they don the ornaments and head- 
gear of brahmas and go about among humans joyfully extolling the virtues of a 
Buddha. Later, there comes a time when there is a “øgreat uproar“ among both humans 
and devas vociferously debating what constitutes the “auspicious” (mangala)."'3 At this 
juncture, the Suddhãvãsa brahmäs announce that in twelve years the Buddha will settle 
the question by preaching the Mangala Sutfa. Likewise, seven years before the Buddha 
øives the teaching of the three purities, the Mloneywa Suifa, they cause an uproar by 





810. DN-a3 and Sn-a 3:7. For the thirty-two marks see MN 91 & § 3:1,9. 


811. DN 14 and commentary. These biographical details are told of the former Buddha Vipassi, but they 
also became associated with the life of Gotama Buddha. Indeed, they are archetypal and apply to all 
Buddhas. 


812. Kolãhala—“shouting, uproar, excitement, tumult, foreboding, warning about something, hailing.” 
PED. 


813. Mangala——“auspicious, prosperous, lucky, festive”. PED. 
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goïng about predicting this."'“ 


It can be seen by these examples that the Suddhãvãsa brahmaäs, although they are 
classified as belonging to the fourth jhãna level, cannot abide ¡in a continual state of 
jhãna. They are far too active for that. We do not have any parallel examples from the 
texts concerning the second, third and ordinary fourth jhãna level brahmas, as they 
abide ¡in a state of jhanic absorption. Furthermore, we know some of the individual 


Suddhävãsa brahmaäs by name but none of these others. 


Ghatikãra?'” was a potter at the time of Kassapa Buddha. He was a devout lay follower 
of the Buddha and a good friend to Jotrpala, a brahmin student who was a previous 
birth of Gotama Buddha. Ghatikara did not ordain as a bhikkhu because his blind and 
aged parents depended upon him for their support. However, he lived as much like a 
bhikkhu as is possible for a layman. Ghatikãra remained celibate and did not dig for the 
clay needed for his pottery, taking instead only that which had been dug up by animals 
or other people. Furthermore, he did not engage in trade involving gold and silver coins 
but practised instead a kind of gift economy. He laid out the finished pots outside his 
dwelling and made it known that anyone who wished could take one, and that anyone 


who wished could leave rice and other provisions for him and his parents. 


Ghatikãära was also a generous supporter of Kassapa Buddha and the Sansha. He made 
it known that they could take whatever they needed from his stores. Ït came to pass that 
one rainy season Kassapa Buddha“s hut began to leak. The bhikkhus took thatch from 
the roof of Ghatikara's hut and left it “open to the sky.“ However, by the power of 
Ghatikãra's merit, no rain fell upon his dwelling every again. Indeed, no rain will ever 
fall upon that spot for the duration of the kappa. Because of his exemplary life, 


Ghatikaãra attained to the state of an øZsãmTï and when he died was reborn in the Avihã 





814. For the “great uproars” see KdpA 5, for the Mlaweala Suiffa, see Khp 5 and 6Sn 2:4. For the Mlonewa 
Sufta see AN 3: 123. It is not clear why among all the Buddha's teachings these two are singled out for a 
prophecy. There are five kolãhalas altogether, the other two involve predictions made by sense-sphere 
devas; they announce the coming of a wheel-turning monarch and the end of a world-system. 


815. Also spelled Ghatikara. 
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realm.Š!9 


It was the Suddhaãvasa brahma Ghatikara who presented the Bodhisatta Siddhattha 
with the bhikkhu“s requisites at his going forth from the home life, the same eight 
requisites which had appeared ¡n the lotus at the beginning of the kappa (Jat-nid 2), this 
honour falling to him because of his ancient friendship with the Bodhisatta. One 
subsequent conversation between the Buddha and the Suddhãvãsa brahma Ghatikãra is 
recorded. He informed the Buddha that seven of his bhikkhus had now been reborn in 
Aviha (SN 1:50). One of these was Upaka, who ¡in his previous human state had been 
the Ajvaka ascetic whom the Buddha encountered on the road shortly after his 
awakening. At that time, Upaka had been doubtful of the Buddha“s attainment, saying 
merely, “May it be so, friend,” (iupe/yapzuuso) wagging his head in the Indian fashion 
and going off by a side-road. Much later, after a period as a married house-holder he 
ordained as a bhikkhu and became an a#Ze#mï (Vin Mv 1 & Dhp-a 24:9). Another was 
Pukkusati. He had been the king of Takkasilã, but renounced his throne to seek out the 
Buddha and ask for the going forth. On his journey, he shared a chance lodging the 
Buddha without at first recopnizing him. Hearing the teachings from the Buddha, 
Pukkusäti attained to the state of an aãeãmĩ then and there but was shortly afterward 
killed by a mad cow and reborn in Avihã (MN 140). The identities of the other five are 
more doubtful, and even the spelling of some of their names differs between recensions 


of the canon.°! 


Another story concerns a group of seven bhikkhus during the dispensation of Kassapa 
Buddha: 


At the time when the religion of Kassapa Buddha was in đecline, seven bhikkhus 
seeing the alteration in the novices and so on, decided that while the religion had 
not yet disappeared, they should make their own refuge secure. So they paid 
homage to the golden cefi/a (the stupa enshrining the relics of Kassapa Buddha) 


and entered the forest. Seeing a certain mountain they said, “Let those who are 


816. MN 81 has the fullest account of Ghatikara's life. For the miracle of the open hut see Jãt 20 which lists 


the four miracles which will last for an entire kappa. 


817. These were Palapganda, Bhaddiya, Khandadeva (or Bhaddadeva), Bahuraggi (or Bahudanti) and 
Pingiya (or Singiya). 
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attached to life turn back. Let those seeking release ascend the mountain.” Seeing a 
flipht of steps, they all together climbed the mountain and there performed the 


duties Of 541111. 


The eldest among them attained to arahaffa in a sinple night and ¡in the morning 
went to Lake Anotatta where he rinsed his mouth and cleaned his teeth with a 
tooth-stick. Then he went for alms to Uttarakuru (the northern continent, on the far 
side of Mt Sineru). When he returned, he said to the others, “I have gone for aÌlms 
in Uttarakuru. Did we not agree that the first to obtain arahantship would go for 
alms so that the others may eat?7 They replied, “It ¡is not so, friend (o hetm, 
ñouso). When we have produced an attainment like yours, then we shall eat.” On 
the second day the next bhikkhu became an a#eãmĩ and he also went for alms and 
offered to share with the others, but they again refused. Of these, the first bhikkhU 
eventually entered øarinibbana (¡.e. died as an arahant without further rebirth) and 
the a~eãmï was reborn in the brahmmaloka. The other five were unable to attain 
nibbãnn and wasted away after seven days and were reborn ¡in the đeøaloka. At the 
time of Gotama Buddha they all passed away from there and were reborn into 
human families. (MN-a 23) 


That the arahant bhikkhu went for his morning rounds to such impossibly dđistant 
places indicates the use of psychic power. Perhaps he intended to demonstrate his 
attainment by the presentation to the others of the exquisite food of Ủttarakuru. In any 
case, it does not seem to have worked. The reply of the others implies that they đid not 
believe him; they addressed him with the familiar Zøwuso and not the respectful bhanfe. 


The Jralznaloka to which the anagamI went was of course one of the Suddhãvãsa worlds. 


AlI of the five unsuccessful ones became bhikkhus again under Gotama Buddha and all 
eventually attained arahanship. The Suddhãvãsa being who had been their companion 
continued to watch over them and he came to the assistance of two of them. He 
appeared before the young bhikkhu Kumara Kassapa in a radiant form and set him a 
series of riddles which the Buddha later solved. By contemplating the Buddha“s 
answers, insipht arose in Kumara Kassapa and he attained arahanfship (MN-a 23). 
Bahiya Darucrriya (the second element of the name means “bark clad”) was a well- 


known and revered ascetic who had arrived at the false view that he was an arahant. 
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The same Suddhãvãsa being appeared before him and disabused him of that conceit 
and advised him to seek out the Buddha,Š'Š in none of these texts is the deity himself 


named. 


One of the Buddha“s foremost lay disciples was Hatthaka of Älavi.”'? After he đied as an 
anägamI he was reborn in Aviha. Shortly after that he came back to earth to see the 
Buddha: 


At one time the Blessed One was dwelling in SavatthT... during the night the 
deuaputta Hatthaka approached, brilliantly illuminating almost the entire grove. 
Thinking, “I will stand before the Blessed One,“ but he sank down and became 
submerged (nto the earth) and was unable to remain standing. Ït was as if oil or 


ghee had been sprinkled onto sand. ... 


The Blessed One addressed him, “Hatthaka, create a gross body” (ojãrikam 
attabhñommn qabhinimminahi). The devaputta Hatthaka obeyed; he created a gross 


body, saluted the Blessed One and stood to one side.9?9 


As a brand new Suddhaãvãsa brahma, Hatthaka had not yet learned the knack of 
manifesting himself in lower planes. This passage is a neat illustration of the relative 


subtlety of matter in the higher brahma worlds. 


2! when a 


Ơn the occasion of the Great Assembly recorded ¡in the Mahãsamnaya SuHa, 
øreat concourse of devas and other powerful beings assembled in the presence of the 
Buddha and a saneha of fve hundred arahant bhikkhus, it was four Suddhãvãsa beings 
who opened the proceedings by uttering verses in praise of the Szngha. The 
commentary says they had been in meditation when the other deities began assembling 


and were at first curious as to why the brahma worlds all seemed empty. Realizing that 





818. Ud-a 1:10. The other three companions became Pukkusati, Sabhiya and Dabbamallaputta. 


819. This is the same Hatthaka who, when an infant, was saved by the Buddha from being eaten by the 
yakkha Älavaka, see § 3:4,2. 


820. AN 3: 127. He ¡s identified as coming from Aviha in the concluding verse. 


821.DN 20, see also SN 1:37. 
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they were late, they decided they had better not arrive empty handed and agreed to 


each bring a verse of praise."” 





822. SN-a 1:37. “empty-handed“ is a literal translation, the Pali idiom is the same——f+cchahattha. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN—THE ARUPA PLANE 


3:7:1 ARÙPA—THE FORMLESS REALMS 


Beyond the plane of sense-desire and the plane of form there exists the “formless 
plane”, aripabhimi. This is a realm inhabited by beings that are made up of mental 
factors only, without any trace of physical form. They are mind-only and have no 
bodies. This makes them very difficult for us to imagine and impossible to visualize. 


Within the arữpabhmni there are four planes of existence: 


äkãsãnañcãyatana—the sphere of boundless space 
viãñãnañcãäyatana—the sphere of boundless consciousness 
äkiñcaññãyatana—the sphere of nothingness 


nevasaññänäsaññãyatanathe sphee of neither-perception-nor- 


nonperception. 


Each of these corresponds to a meditative state which may be experienced here in the 
human realm. Collectively, these are called the arZpa jhãnas. They may be considered 
refinements of the fourth jhãna as they have the same two factors: ekaeeat (“unity of 
mind“” or “one-pointedness“) and „ekkhã (“equanimity”). They differ from fourth 
jhãna, however, in each having a specific and successively refined immaterial object."” 
One who has mastery of the formless attainments here on earth may be reborn into one 


of the formless realms after death (AN 4: 171). 





823. See Dhs 1:1,3 and Bodhi, CMA, p. 61f. 
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3:7:2 IMMATERIALNATURE 


In all other forms of existence, mind occurs only in association with a physical base. 
This makes it difficult for us to conceptualize the mode of existence of beings dwelling 
in the arñpabhimi. It should not be imagined that these beings have some kind of 
ghostly or immaterial form, they do not. No physical form means just that. This has 
some intriguing implications. For one thing, the existence of this realm serves as an 
1llustration of the principle that, in Buddhist theory, mind ¡s not derivative of matter but 
an independent factor. For another, the non-physical nature of these beings implies that 
they have no physical attributes which would ¡include extension and location. They 
cannot be properly said to be anywhere at all, except perhaps for the lowest realm of 


boundless space which can be understood as existing everywhere at once.5“* 


Perhaps because of these startling implications, not all early Buddhist schools were in 
apreement on the immaterial nature of the ar7pa realms, although both the Theravada 
and the Sarvastivada were. The KafhZuaHhu records a controversy with the Andhaka 
School (“among others”) who argued that the non-existence of matter would violate the 
dependent origination which states that “because of consciousness there comes to be 
body and mind.” These theorists postulated a subtle matter still present in the arữpa 
realms, an idea firmly repudiated by the Theravada interlocutor."” The Abhidharmakoán 
of the Sarvastivada also supports the view that “no matter” means “no matter“ and also 
reports that there were other views extant. The text specifically mentions three alternate 
interpretations: that there exists “subtle matter”, or “tiny matter“ (¡.e. that the beings are 


infinitesimally small) or “transparent matter“ (AK 8:1, p.1221.). 


The difficulty of comprehending such an alien form of existence is no reason to reject 
the clear intention of the texts. lí the ar7pa plane possessed some kind of subtle matter 
there would be no reason to set it up as a category separate from the ra plane of 
which subtle matter is already posited. Further, just as the plane of form is said to be the 
escape from sense-desire, so the plane of the formless ¡s said to be the escape from form 


(rñpa) (DN-a 33). Thịs would not be so if form still existed on that plane. The only way 





824. AK 3:1, p 366 is explicit about this. 


825. Kv 8:8 and commentary. 
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to think about these realms is in terms of pure mind. 
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3:73 _ EXISTENCE IN THE ARÙPABHMI 


Beings that exist in the ar7pa state are at the very summit of samsiric existence, not of 
COUrse in a spatial sense, but in the sense of being the most refined and subtle form of 
existence. Evil, unskillful states (päpakñ akusalñ dhammmnđ) arise onÌy ¡in association with 
form, not without form (AN 2:83, eng. 2:82). The happiness of the formless exceeds the 


happiness based on form.”” 


Among the five destinations (of rebirth) those of the devasŠ”” are the best (se‡fl). 
Among these, those of the formless beings are the most glorious (ukka††ha). They 
are very far removed from defilement (k/lesa) and suffering (dukkha). Their abidings 
(oihãra, lít. “dwelling”) are endowed with tranquillity, excellence (0a), 


imperturbability (nef/a). Their life-spans are exceedingly long.” 


The duration of these lifespans is given as 20,000 kappas for the äkñsãnaficñyatana, 40,000 
for the øiiñãnañcñwatama 60,000 for the đkiñcaññayaizma and 84,000 for the 
neonsafifiãnäsafifiiatana.*?” The Dhãtroibhanea Sutfta (MN 140) tells us that ïf a meditator 
đirects his mind with purified equanimity to the base of boundless space, with his mind 
dependent (fzm#iss/tz) on that, it can remain there for a very long time, which the 
commentary specifies as 20,000 kappas. The word Zwcñja meaning “steadfast, 
immoveable, imperturbable“ is sometimes used as a synonym for the formiless 


sphere.”°9 
Whereas the brahmas of the rzữpabhmi are said to be “mind-made” (manomaya) the 


826. AN 2: 77. This seems contradictory ¡in that the feeling tone of the formless abidings is ekkhã 
(“equanimity“”) but sukha (“happiness”) may here be used in a more figurative sense, meaning something 


like “well-being.” 
827. The term “deva“ is here used in the most generic sense, to include all beings above the human level. 


828. DN-t 2.See another translation of this passage by Bhikkhu Bodhi, The Discourse on the Fruils oƒ 
Recluseship, p. 90. 


829. VibhVibh 18:6. The Ablidharmakoán gives them as 20, 50, 60 and 80 thousand respectively. AK 3:5, p. 
471. 


830. AN 4:190. Definition ¡s from the commentary. 
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beings of the aripabhini are “perception-made” (saññãmaya). “Use of sticks and swords, 
quarrels, abuse, slander and false speech Occur on account of form (ra). But none of 
these exist in the immaterial (arữpa) sphere“ (MN 60). The arñpa beings, having no 
bodies, do not possess physical senses, but experience only the mind-sense (Vibh 18). 
This implies that these beings are self-contained, living entirely within a self-generated 
world of mind objects. The outer universe is no concern of theirs. On those occasions in 
which all the devas assemble, even from thousands of world-systems, specific 
exceptions are made for the ar#pa devas and the asañfñasatfa (unconscious beings) (DN-a 
20 & It-a 3:4,3). No individual in these realms is named for us in the texts, nor are there 


any stories about them. 


Existence here is considered to be a spiritually advanced state, but it is not complete 
liberation. The r7pa plane is called a “fleshy“ or “carnal liberation (ơimokkho sãmiso), 
whereas the arũpa plane is a “spiritual” or “non-carnal” liberation (nrãmiso uimokkho). 
However, ørahaniship is “more spiritual than the spiritual“ (mrãmisñ nrirãmisalaro 
öimokkho) (6N 36:31). Although these beings exist on a very refined plane, they are still 
subject to some degree of defilement. Although the root defilement of ill-will (dosa) 
cannot arise in their minds, the other two roots of đesire (lobha) and delusion (øoha) can 
(Vibh 18:3,2). Desire here takes the form of the craving for immaterial existence (Vibh 
17:3). The defilement of delusion occurs among them ¡n the form of not understanding 
the Third Noble Truth, that of cessation (ørodha) (SN-a 5:6). 


So refned are these states, whether accessed in meditation or as a post-mortem 
destination, that many ascetics of the Buddha“s time mistook them for full liberation. 
This is the case for the two teachers of the Bodhisatta during his years of seeking: Ä]ãra 
Kalãma who taught the way to the ãkiñcafñfñãuatana and Uddaka Rãmaputta who taught 
the neuasafñfiãnñsafifiiatana (MN 26). Among the false views listed by the Buddha, we 
find the teaching that the self is immaterial and survives death (DN1 & MN 102). and 
this may be explicitly identified with one or the other of the arữpa states. For instance, 


some “søzznas and brahmins“” hold that: 


Perception 1s a disease, a boil, perception 1s a dart. But non-perception is idiocy 
(samnmohn). This then ¡is the excellent condition: Øeoasañfãnasañnmam (neither 


perception nor nonperception). (MN 102) 
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The difference between the four planes within the arữpabhimi may be understood as an 
increasing refinement of perception. Within each successive level perception (saññ2) 
takes an increasingly subtle object and because of that becomes increasingly subtle 
1fself. 


The ãkãsãnaficayatana, the base of boundless space, as a meditative state is achieved by 
“surmounting the perception of diversity“ (MN 66). The multiplicity of objects in the 
world are no longer apparent, perception ¡is focussed on the boundless emptiness of 


space in which these objects are situated. 


We must make a short digression here and clarify what the ancient Buddhists 
understood by space, which is a little different from the modern concept. Some schools, 
among them the Sarvästivada, held space to be unconditioned (asahkhata),,®°! but for the 
Theravadins, #bbãna is the only unconditioned element. Space (ãkasa) exists in three 
modes: as delimited (0aricchedäkñsa), as abstracted from the object (kasinusehatimakñsa) 
and as openness or emptiness (z/ztãkZso) (Kv-a 6:6). The first refers to such examples as 
the space defined by the walls of a room or the opening of a well. The second refers 
specifically to the procedure in meditation when the yogi removes the kasinø object (e.g. 
the mental image of a coloured disk) to meditate upon the space left behind. The third is 
close to what we mean by space today: an emptiness that can be filled with objects 
whose distance from one another may be defined as taking up some unit of space which 
may be measured in kilometres or 1/0/ana. Of these, only the first, space as delimited, 
refers to something real and ¡it is obviously conditioned ¡in that we can dig or fill in a 
well and thereby condition the space within. The other two are, to the Theravadins, 
mere concepts without ontological substance.” The boundless space which ¡s the 
domain of the ãkãsãnafñicñyatana beings ¡is thus doubly empty: it is the merest shadow of 
a ghost of the material universe. Beings ¡in this state of existence are said to experience 


the supreme perception (AN 5: 170). 


But even this concept, vacuous as it may be, is abandoned ¡in the ơiññãnañcñyatamn, the 





831. AK 1:1, p.59. Because space neither hinders matter nor ¡is hindered by it. 


832. Kv 6:6. Einstein would agree with the Theraväda that space is conditioned but for entirely đifferent 


TeaSONS. 
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sphere of boundless consciousness. Here concepts of space no longer apply and 
perception ¡s solely focussed on the boundless nature of consciousness when space, the 
last ephemeral referent to the external world, is removed. In the next sphere, that of 
ñkiñcafñfiñuatanmn, the sphere of nothingness (lit. “no-thing-ness”) perception removes 
1tself even from the fact of being conscious and rests on nothing at alL. However, even 
this remains a kind of concept and the final sphere, 0e0asafñfiãnñsañfiñuatana, neither 
perception nor nonperception, abandons the idea of nothingness as well. These beings 


are said to have the supreme form of existence.”33 


The Visuddhimagea explains the name of this sphere thus: 


The perception here ¡is neither perception, since it is incapable of performing the 
decisive function of perception, not yet non-perception, since it is present in a 


subtle state as a residual formation.®?** 


The text goes on to illustrate this with a couple of similes. An iron bowl may be smeared 
with oil to prevent rust. If someone wants to use it to eat from, he may be told “Sir, there 
is oil in the bowl.“ But ¡f he then asks to fill his oil tube from it, he may be told “Sir, 
there is no oil.” Similarly, a novice and an elder are walking for alms when the novice 
sees water on the path and says, “Sir, there is water. Remove your sandals.“ But if the 
elder asks for his bathing cloth he may be told, “Sir, there is no water.” Furthermore, it 
1s not only perception that exists In this subtle residual state but all the mental factors; 
there ¡is there neither consciousness nor non-consciousness, neither feeling nor non- 


feeling and so on (Vism 10.50). 


833. AN 5: 170: idmmn bhauñnam ageam. The contraction of this phrase would be bhzøãsea, and in the 
Sanskrit form blưøñgra is used frequently ¡in the Abhidharmakoếa as an epithet of the sphere of neither 
perception nor nonperception. The Pali bha0ñeea seems to be strictly reserved as an epithet of arahants. 


834. Vism 10.50-51. Ñãnamoli trans. Pafh oƒ Purification, p. 332. 
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3:74 UNDERSTANDING THE ARÙPA REALMS 


It is truly difficult to imagine formless existence. This is both because of its extreme 
subtlety and because of the vast difference from our own experience. For the realms of 
the sensual devas, and even of the brahmäs, there is at least some image we can call to 


mind. Not so here. 


The best way to acquire some idea of the formless is not through examination of the 
texts and rational thoupht. Rather, it is to attempt to touch these states directly via 
meditation. As a practical exercise, we may đescribe a meditation loosely based on the 
Cñ]asufifata Suffa (MN 121). The meditator begins with what ¡is called “contemplation of 
village”, that is simple awareness of the ordinary space around one, filled as it is with 
objects and people. Then, in each successive stage, the meditator removes by non- 
attention one aspect of the field of reality and pays attention to what remains. 
Contemplation of village is followed by contemplation of forest, which means removing 
human constructs such as buildings and roads from awareness and focussing on what 
remains: the natural world of earth, water and vegetation. Following this, the living 
world is removed and one focuses only on the underlying earth element: the rocks and 
soil, hills and valleys and ultimately the mass of the planet itself. When this is removed 
one becomes aware of the underlying space occupied by the earth. Since there are no 
boundaries in empty space, this easily becomes boundless. Now there ¡is only the 
meditator“s consciousness filling boundless space. When attention ¡is withdrawn from 
space, only boundless consciousness remains. When the meditator ceases to pay 
attention to this, he focuses his awareness on the underlying nothingness. Einally, 
attention is withdrawn even from the concept of nothingness and the mind rests in the 


subtle state of neither perception nor nonperception.”?” 


CONCLUSION 


As we progress upward throuph the spheres of existence, from the kãmabhữmi (plane of 


sense-desire) through the z#pabhimi (plane of form) to the arữpabhiimi we are moving 





835. MN 121. Somewhat more đetailed instructions by the author may be found at www.arrowriver.ca / 
dhamma/formless.html. Accessed Oct 16, 2017. It should be noted that the actual sutta and commentary 


refer to contemplation of earth kasia rather then earth element as given here. 
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from complexity and diversity towards subtlety and pristine simplicity.° The aripa 
realms, and the #e0asafñifiãnñsafffiãatana in particular, can be called the minimal state of 
samsãra. This is still an existence subject to kamma, craving, dukkha (suffering) and the 


rest of the package which is manifest existence. But just barely so. 


However, it still remains a quantum step to emerge from the conditioned existence of 
samsãra into the unconditioned state of 7bbãna. It 1s stated in the Abhidharmakoáa that no 
one existing ¡n the formless realms can achieve #Pbãna unless they had already attained 
to one of the states of awakening before arising there (AK 6:6, p 1015). This is because 
the suffering and impermanence inherent in samsira is so attenuated that no impulse for 


spiritual progress 1s present. 


For one who is an arahant or an a#zemï, the meditative progression explained above 
contains one additional step. By withdrawing the mind from the most subtle object, that 
of neither perception nor nonperception, the awakened meditator can enter the state 
called 1ø6odhasamipaHi (“attainment of cessation”) which ¡is defined as “the non- 
OCCurrence of consciousness and its concomitants owing to their progressive cessation,“ 


and of which it is said, “the peace it gives is reckoned as bbãna here and now. “53 


It is admittedly difficult to understand the ar7pa condition, but it is worth the effort to 
make the attempt. Contemplating what these realms may be like gives us insight into at 
least two important subjects. They can help us to understand the manifest reality that is 
samsñra by stripping ¡it down to its barest essentials. This is manifest existence at ifs 
absolute bare minimum, without the layers of confusion found ¡in those realms “below.” 
As well, the contemplation of a realm which ¡is mind-only can give us powerful insights 
into the nature of mind ¡in the abstract. What would it be like without the encumbrance 


of a body and physical senses? 





836. See MN 66, which characterizes the entry into the formless as transcending the perception of 
diversity. 


837. Vism 23.16 f. The quotations are from Ñãnamolis translation. 
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PAIRT FOUR—AFTERWORID 


“Cosmologists are often in error, but never in doubt.” 
Leonard Susskind, The Black Hole War, p.21. 


41 THREE COSMOLOGIES 


Every human culture has wondered about the greater world in which we fnd 
ourselves, and asked questions about space and time and the beings that exist in the 
universe. People in every time and place have attempted to answer these questions by 
developing cosmological models, conceptual worlds in which to live. An interesting 
topic for contemplation ¡is how living in each of these universes affects the lives and 
thouphts of the inhabitants. lt could be argued that it wouldnt have made much 
đifference. People ¡n all cultures go about their business of making love, war and money 
without much concern about cosmological questions; but this is to take a very 
superficial view. The higher life of philosophy and spiritual development is inevitably 
shaped by the background of the cultures worldview. The cosmological background 
must affect any thought beyond the immediate concerns of daily living and have subtle 
and not so subtle influences on art, literature, religion, philosophy and ethics. To take 
one obvious example: whereas the Western sense of time and history has always been 
linear, India has seen it as cyclical. One implication is that, to the Indian mind, history 
didnít really matter. lt is very difficult for modern scholars to determine a chronology 
for ancient India because the ancient Indians were never very much ¡interested in 
keeping the kind of dated annals which serve as the raw material of history ¡in the West. 
Our first precise date in Indian history is the invasion o£ Alexander ¡in 327 B.C., which 


we have from Greek sources. 


It would take a book much larger than this one to adequately explore this theme across 
a representative span of cultures. Here Ï propose something much more modest — to 
present a few preliminary considerations about just three cosmologies: the ancient 
Indian one, the Buddh¡st articulation of which has been the theme of this book, the pre- 
modern European model and the modern scientific one. These three are likely those of 


most interest to the readers of this book, and they provide some suggestive points of 
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comparison. 
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4:2 MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


In premodern Europe, the accepted model of the universe was the geocentric one 
inherited from the Greek and Hellenistic periods, often called the Ptolemaic model after 
the second century A.D. astronomer Claudius Ptolemaeus, usually called just Ptolemg. 
The earth ¡in this system is by far the largest solid object in the universe and ¡s located at 
the centre. Arrayed around it are successive crystalline spheres in which the sun, moon 
and planets travel and the whole is bounded by a sphere of the “fixed stars.” This 
model was developed as an attempt to account for the observed movements of the 
heavenly bodies. However, beginning with Plato, one assumption was made for entirely 
philosophical reasons: the objects beyond the orbit of the moon being ¡in the celestial 


realm must be perfect and therefore must move in perfect circles. 


This assumption made ít đifficult to reconcile the model with increasinply accurate 
observation, so various additions were concocted to “save the appearances.” The 
planets do not move directly on the surface of their spheres but on smaller spheres 
called epic/cles which move on the main spheres. This explained retrograde motion, 
when a planet as viewed from earth appears for a time to change direction. However, to 
make the model work while maintaining the principle of uniform circular motion 
required additional complications. The spheres were centred not at the centre of the 
earth but at a hypothetical point some distance away called the eccenfric. Additionally, a 
more complicated mathematical kludge called the equant was added which was yet 
another point, different for each planet, from which uniform circular motion could be 
observed, even if it was not uniform when viewed from the earth. The whole system 
became so complicated that King Alfonso X of Castile, after studying Ptolemy, was 
reputed to have said, “Had I been present at the Creation, I would have given some 


useful hints for the better ordering of the universe. “333 


The complexities of this model can seem absurd to the modern reader, but it did fit the 
available data quite well. The heliocentric system proposed by Copernicus was slow to 


catch on, not just because of religious obscurantism, but because as a newly developed 





838. On Quofes, http:/ /www.quotes.net/ quote/19198. Accessed Oct 1ó, 2017. This statement may be 
apocryphal. For details of this cosmology see “Wat ¡s the Geocentric Model oƒ the LIniuerse? “, Llniuerse 
Todzy, http:/ /www.universetoday.com /32607 /geocentric-model. Accessed Oct 16, 2017. 
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model it did not always fit the data as well as the thoroughly worked out geocentric 
one. The really big conceptual breakthrough came with Kepler, who was the first 
thinker in two thousand years to abandon the fixed idea of uniform circular motion and 


correctly see the planets“ orbits as ellipses. 


Two features of this cosmology are important for our purposes. First, it placed 
humanity at the very centre of things on the immobile earth around which the whole 
clockwork revolved. Second, the whole structure was very limited in size and definitely 
bounded. Roger Bacon calculated the distance to the outermost sphere, that of the fixed 
stars, at 65,357,700 miles,”” which would fit the entire universe within the orbit of 
Venus according to modern scientifc reckoning. Furthermore, this 0s the entire 
universe. There was no conception ¡in European thought of any physical worlds beyond 
this one.*“” There seem to have been various opinions about the locations of heaven and 
hell (the Christian equivalents of the đeøalokas and rira/a) but 1Í we can take Dante as a 
source, the heavens were located within the spheres and associated with the various 
planets and hell was under the earth,"” thus again limiting the cosmos to one fñxed 


strucfture. 


This structure was limited in time as well. Althouph the geocentric system was first 
developed by the Greeks ¡in pre-Christian times, it became a fixed part of Christian 
belief in the Middle Ages and the eschatological view of time having a definite first and 
last point, creation and final destruction, became another pillar of the premodern 
European worldview. The time scale involved was as limited as the spatial one. 
Archbishop Dssher famously calculated the very day on which God finished his act of 
creation: October 22, 4004 B.C. Furthermore, it was widely believed the world would 


839. Albert Van Helden, Mleasurine the LIniuerse, p.36. 


840. But some Islamic scholars did postulate multiple worlds. See . The Free Librar. S.v. Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi on physics and the nature of the physical world: a preliminary survey. “ Retrieved Jan 09 2017 from 
https://www.thefreelibrary.com/Eakhr+al-Din+al- 
Razi+on+physics+and+the+nature+of+the+physical+world%3a...-a0128606463. 


841. “Christianity, Heaven and Hell”, Facs and Detaiis, https:/ /web.archive.org/web/20171022133130/ 
http:/ /factsanddetails.com /world /cat55 /sub353/item1402.html. Galileo used Dantes description to 
calculate the depth of Hell at 405 1/2 miles below the surface of the earth. 
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end sometime around 2000 A.D. (The idea was that six millennia of existence 
corresponded to the six active days of creation). The history of the universe was 
conceived as a cosmic drama with a beginning a middle and an end, and the concept of 
time was not only limited but linear. History mattered because it was part Of a cosmic 
drama leading to a final resolution. Some Christians held the doctrine of predestination, 
that God had pre-ordained every detail of the history of the world at the moment of 


creation."° 





842. This is especially associated with Calvinism but was held by some Christians from Patristic times 
onward. See Brifanmica Librarw, s.v. “Predestination,” accessed January 9, 2017, http: tị library.eb.com/ 
levels / referencecenter / article /61239. 
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4:3 MODERN SCIENCE 


The tiny clockwork geocentric universe in which western man lived for more than a 
thousand years became subject to serious doubt before the end of the sixteenth century 
with the heliocentric speculations of Copernicus. It đid not go away all at once, or easily. 
The new model was fiercely resisted by the established power of the Catholic Church; 
Galileo was put under house arrest and Giordano Bruno was burnt at the stake. For a 
while the genius of Tycho Brahe gave the geocentric model new life in a modified form: 
the sun and moon orbited the earth and the remaining planets orbited the sun. But in 
the long run the simplicity and clarity of the heliocentric system won out, especially 
after Kepler removed the last mathematical objections by postulating elliptical orbits for 
the planets and Isaac Newton explained the mechanics of their movements with his 


theory of gravitation. 


In the nineteenth century stellar parallax was measured for the first time, proving that 
the “fxed stars“ were very much further away than previously thought possible and 
discoveries in the field of geology opened up the time dimension expanding the age of 
the earth from a few thousand years to hundreds of millions (now thought to be 13.8 
billion). In the early twentieth century Einsteins theory of relativity undermined the 
idea of absolute time, and the discovery of the red shifít indicated an expanding 
universe with its origins in a Big Bang and what were previously thought to be nearby 
øaseous nebulae were shown to be very distant galaxies,"“ each composed of many 
millions of stars. The opening years of the twenty-first century have shown that these 


stars are commonly surrounded by a retinue of planets. 


In short, the universe has become very much bigger, very much older and a lot stranger 
than anyone had previously imagined. Scientific cosmology is still full of unanswered 
questions about the origin, shape and final fate of the universe. These questions may 


very well never be definitively answered, as indeed the Buddha intimated. 





843. Sfcllar Parallax, s.v. http:/ www.universetoday.com /47182 /stellar-parallax/. Accessed Oct 16, 2017. 


844. Britammmica Library, s.v. “Galaxy,” accessed January 5, 2017, http://library.eb.com/levels/ 
referencecenter / article /110642#68104.toc 
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4:4 THE BUDDHIST COSMOS 


The ancient Indian cosmology, including the Buddhist version of it, and the modern 
scientific model resemble each other far more than either one resembles the premodern 
European cosmology. Both the Buddhist and the scientific models place the abode of 
human beings in a peripheral and minor locale within a greater whole. Both of them 
postulate a vast, possibly infinite, number of worlds. Both of them see the universe as 
existing within a very vast span of time. In the Buddhist model this is infinite in both 
đirections having no beginning and no ending. Some modern theories suggest a cyclic 
nature for the universe on very long time scales: if the amount of matter in the universe 
is sufficient, gravity will eventually slow down and reverse the expansion causing ¡in the 
end a Big Crunch when everything is annihilated in a singularity, possibly followed by 
another Big Bang. 


Of course, we must not push the analogy too far. The cakkzøä|as are not solar systems. 
The ten-thousand fold world-system ¡is not a galaxy. The multiple worlds of ancient 
India are never associated with the stars. The resemblance is more in the nature of 
underlying spirit than in any catalogue of details. It would be anachronistic to force one 
model upon another. We should try and appreciate the Buddhist system on its own 


t†erms. 


Nevertheless, it is hard to resist the idea that living ¡in an insignificant corner of an open 
ended, vast universe places us moderns more in sympathy with ancient Indian modes 
of thought than it does with medieval Europeans who lived at the centre of a small, 
short-lived cosmos. The essentials of Buddhist philosophy work very well in either the 
cosmos of countless cakkzøä|as or that of countless galaxies. It does not fit so well into 
the clockwork of crystalline spheres. lt may not be entirely coincidental that Buddhism 
began to be seriously studied and practiced in the West around the same time as the 


discoveries of relativity and quantum mechanics. 


AIlI this being said, there are nonetheless important đifferences between the modern and 
the ancient world-systems. These stem from their entirely different motivations. In the 
West, beginning with the classical Greeks, the purpose of the cosmology was to explain 


the observed phenomena. The geocentric model developed by Plato, Aristotle and 
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Ptolemy was a reasoned attempt to account for what could actually be seen ¡in the sky. It 
was not their intention that during a long age it became enshrined as religious dogma. 
The system was dismantled the same way it was created, by looking at the sky, taking 
measurements and carefully thinking ¡it throuph. This process continues today, 
technologically enhanced, but essentially the same. The emphasis is on what is “out 


there” without regard to human concerns or consciousness. 


We have already seen that the Sineru-centric Indian-Buddhist system does not account 
for the observed motions of the heavenly bodies at all well. Although surprising to 
anyone more familiar with the history of science in the West, it would be a mistake to 
assume that this is simply due to a primitive level of scientific understanding. India was 
not behind the Greeks in the development of math and science, including astronomy; in 
some respects they were well ahead, as in the invention of the zero."?” Neither does the 
Sineru-centric model represent merely a very early stage of thought, it continued to be 
elaborated down to the time of Buddhaghosa and Vasubandhu, by which time Indian 
science had advanced considerably not least because it was now in contact with the 
science of the Greek world. Moreover, the Sineru cosmology was adhered to in Buddhist 


countries welÏl into modern times. 


The model of the cakkaoñla was not developed to explain the movements of the heavens 
at all; at best these were a very minor afterthoupht. It was developed to explain 
something very different: the workings of szms/ra. This hinges on a key difference 
between those two great and precocious civilizations: the Greeks were primarily 
extroverts and the Indians introverts. From well before the Buddha“s time the greatest 
minds in India were devoted to unravelling the mysteries of the mind, of existence and 
of finding the means to liberate oneself. The Greeks wanted to understand how the 
world worked, the Indians wanted to learn how to transcend it. The Indian-Buddhist 
cosmological model may not account for the movements of the sun and the planets but 
it does account very well for the multiple levels of consciousness known to exist by the 


inward going explorers who ventured into the forest from time immemorial. 





845. The word zero is the French or Italian translaton of Medieval Latin zephirưm from Arabic sifr 
“cipher,“ which is the translaton of Sanskrit ýữzya “empty, naught”. $ee “Zero”, Online El/molos 
DictHonary, https:/ /www.etymonline.com /word /zero. Accessed 27.1.2018. 
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The Buddha“s radical breakthrough was to see through all the fantastic panoply of the 
cosmos, the vertical hierarchy of đeøalokas and brahma realms and the horizontal 
expanse of multiple ten-thousand fold world-systems; to see throuph all of it and know 
that in all its fascination and all its terror it 1s ultimately transient, conditioned, futile 
and empty. In the Vữnãna0aHhu the laywoman Uttarã says, “The circle of the world is 


„ự 


too narrow, the realm of Brahmã ¡s too low,” and this statement ¡is approved by the 
Buddha (Vv-a 15). Her words are only profound and powerful if we understand just 
how immensely hiph the world of Brahmaã is, and how very wide the circle of the world. 
lt is not just our immediate, petty human condition which must be abandoned, but all 
of it. In Tibetan Buddhism there is something called a “mandala offering”: the 
practitioner folds her hands into a complex mudra representing Mt Meru and the Four 
Continents and then offers the whole for the liberation of sentient beings. It is a 
beautiful and powerful image for the relinqguishment of conditioned existence which is 


all the more evocative when we understand just what, and how much, ¡is being offered. 
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45 VIEWS 


There ¡is another way to look at the difference between the three cosmologies: that is 
according to the view (đitti) that they represent. The Buddha analyzed the possible 
views, or philosophical positions in great đetail in the Brama/ala Suffa (DN 1) and listed 
sixty-two wrong views which represented schools of thought in India at the time. These 
views fall into two broad categories: the eternalist view (szssafzøuida) and the 
annihilationist view („cchedaoäda). The eternalist view holds that beings are possessed of 
an eternal essence, a soul, afman or 77a, which survives death in some form or other. 
This view is usually associated with a belief in a Creator God. The annihilationist view 
holds that beings are cut off and utterly annihilated at death; it is essentially what in 
modern terms we would call philosophical materialism. The Buddha took a middle 
pOsition between these two, which he called the paticcasarnuppada (“dependent arising”). 
Put simply, this is a strong assertion of causality. No thing anywhere, of any kind, exists 
as an independent entity. Everything that exists is dependent on multiple causes in an 
interdependent net. There is no inherent substantial self-existent entity anywhere. In 
Indian philosophical language, there is no søabhua (“own-essence”). Applied to living 
beings, this implies the doctrine of not-self (znaftä). There is rebirth ¡in a beginningless 
and endless chain of cause and effect, but there ¡is no thing, no self or azffz which 


transmigrates from body to body. 


It seems like a paradox to many that Buddhism teaches no abiding self but does include 
rebirth in its system. This only seems like a conffict if you implicitly assume a self which 
continues from moment to moment within this life. Rebirth ¡is nothing more than a 
continuation of the chain of cause and effect. Not only is it not a contradiction, but it is 
also a logical requirement of the idea of causation. Each new conscious moment arises 
with a previous consciousness moment as a proximate cause. This means that the first 
conscious moment in a new life must have had a predecessor or it would have been a 
kind of creation ex ø6rlo. After death, the next consciousness moment will arise in a 


form, human or otherwise, determined by the kamma of the expiring being. 


The small geocentric model of the universe formulated by the Greeks and adopted by 
the medieval Christians represents a model of the cosmos compatible with the eternalist 


view. God created this little clockwork universe for the beings he also created. lt, and 
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they, have a definite moment of beginning. The realms above the earth are eternal in the 
forward time direction, as are the beings. Their brief span on earth has significance in 
that their deeds determine their eternal fate. Likewise, the events on that earth are 
sipnificant in that history leads up to a pre-ordained final apocalypse. Time ¡is linear, 


one-way and the events within it have importance. 


The vast multi-world cosmos of the modern scientific cosmology ¡is entirely based on 
observation and is not dependent on any pre-conceived view. However, the tendency is 
for scientific thinkers to adopt, implicitly or explicitly, the annihilationist view. 
Philosophical materialism is not made logically necessary by the findings of science, but 
it does provide a useful practcal basis for those whose primary ¡interest is 
understanding the outer world. Largely this is an historical legacy. The scientific view in 
its infancy had to fight against the dogmas of the eternalists. lt became imperative to 
explain things without reference to God. Ủnfortunately, this intellectual tendency went 


too far and the role of mind as an independent agency was ignored as well. 


When applied to human beings, the materialist paradigm holds that mind ¡is a 
derivative function of matter: neurons firing In the brain. Matter comes first, mind 1s 
nothing but matter in motion and human beings are just complex machines made out of 


meat. To the Buddhist, this is quite literally putting the cart before the horse (or the ox): 


Mind ¡s the forerunner of all things 
Mind ¡s their chief 

They are made by mind 

Tf with a corrupted mind, 

Ơne acts with body or speech 
Then suffering follows 


Like the wheel follows the foot of the ox. (Dhp 1:1) 


Consciousness will never be explained solely by reference to the workings of the brain. 


If it were possible to do so, then consciousness would have to be explicable by an 
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algorithm, at least in theory. This is not possible, not because consciousness is toO 
complex, but because it is so intrinsically simple. It just krơs, in the sense of having 
experience. Many mental processes can be reduced to algorithms. For example, because 
of the mechanics of vision and pattern recognition, facial recognition software is 
possible. However, there is an unbridgeable chasm between what happens when a 
computer propramme recognizes a face, and when you or I do ¡t. The algorithmic 
portion of the process may be analogous, but at the end of the line when a human does 
it, there is something else: an experience or a subjectivity. The computer just outputs bits 


of data but the operator at the terminal reading the display krørus. 


Future generations may regard the contemporary adherence to materialism as a quaint 
and slightly comic folly, as we do the decants and eccentrics of Ptolemy. Oddly perhaps, 
it is not the life sciences which are leading the way beyond materialism, but physics. 
Quantum mechanics makes it impossible to explain the outer world without reference 
to an observer; until an observation is made reality, only exists as a mathematical 
abstraction, a field of probabilities. Ilf mind were given its proper place as a causal factor 
in its own right, then many mysteries might be easier to solve: everything from the way 


a protein folds in a cell to why the initial symmetry was broken after the Big Bang. 


The Big Bang itself presents a problem for a philosophic explanation of the universe. 
What caused ¡it to happen? What, if anything, can we say about the universe (¡f that 
word makes sense ¡in the context) before the Big Bang? The state of things immediately 


® where the ordinary laws of 


prior to the Big Bang ¡is generally said to be a sineularif, 
physics do not apply. Science begins an infinitesimal moment after the Big Bang. It can 
say nothing about the ultimate origin of things, and the thinking here becomes quasi- 
theological: the Big Bang ¡s the causeless cause. Western thought has always, or at least 
since Aristotle, insisted that there must have been a First Cause. With the adoption of 


Christianity, this of course became identified with God. 


Such an explanation ¡is totally unsatisfactory from the point of view of Buddhist 
philosophy. Causality admits no exceptions. lí the Big Bang model is a true expression 


of reality, which the evidence seems to indicate, then there must have been something 





846. Big Bang Theor: Euolution oƒ Our LInioerse, http:/ Íwww.universetoday.com (54756 / what-is-the-big- 
bang-theory/ Accessed Oct 16, 2017. 
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prior which caused ¡it to happen. In the ancient Buddhist model, when a new world- 
system comes into being ¡t is caused by the kamma of the beings who perished in the 
destruction of the old system. Once again, mind ¡is prior to and takes precedent over 
form. There is no God acting as creator. There ¡is only kamma (which originates in the 
mind) acting as a natural law. Beings that die without being fully awakened die with 
desire and kamma outstanding and by the laws of cause and effect, this means that the 
next consciousness moment which arises must arise somewhere else. When the entire 
world-system is destroyed, the force of kamma generates a new world for the beings to 


be reborn ïnto. 
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46  MODERN SCIENCE AND ANCIENT WISDOM 


We have seen that the Buddhist universe goes through cycles of destruction and re- 
arising by fire, water and air, each destroying a wider range of world-systems. lf the 
reader will indulge a speculative flipht of the imagination, it may be possible to 


7ƒ / 


transpose this onto the modern scientific cosmology, if we take “fire,“ “air,“ and “water7 
metaphorically. The smallest destruction, that by fire, ¡is the destruction of a single solar 
system when its star reaches the end of its hydrogen fuel supply and turns into a red 
giant or explodes in a supernova. In the latter case the stellar material ¡is recycled and 
becomes the seed for new worlds. An entire galaxy may be destroyed when all the 
material in it flows, like water down a drain, into the central black hole. The Interior of a 
black hole, like the universe before the Big Bang, is a singularity about which nothing 
meaningful can be said. It has been speculated that the material is not destroyed but is 
transposed elsewhere, appearing again through a “white hole”. Finally, if the amount of 
matter in the universe as a whole is sufficient, it will eventually collapse in on itself into 
another great singularity, the stars and planets drawn inward or to speak 
metaphorically, blown by the winds of gravity. Another Big Bang can follow and the 


whole catastrophe of existence begins anew. 


There may be other imaginative ways to reconcile the traditional cosmology with 
modern scientific understanding. For example, a large portion of the matter and energy 
comprising the universe is “dark“ and unaccounted for. One might imagine that this 
somehow composes the other realms, even Mount Sineru. Or perhaps these things exist 
in a higher spatial dimension; if we could perceive the solar system ¡in the fourth or fifth 
spatial dimension it might include a central mountain which does not impinge on our 
third đimensional space.”"“ Modern physics leaves a lot of room for such speculation, in 
ways that the physics of the nineteenth century did not. In my opinion thouph, this is 
not the most fruitful approach since it confines our thinking to the strictly material, and 


this level was never the prime interest of the ancient Buddhists. 


847. “And the room provided by large extra space dimensions might allow for something even more 
remarkable: other nearby worlds—not nearby in ordinary space, but nearby in the extra dimensions—of 
which we've been so far completely unaware.“ Greene, Fabr¡c oƒ the Cosmos, 2004. The author is referring 
to the extra spatial dimensions required by string theory. 
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The modern scientifc cosmology, if detached from the materialist view, is compatible 
with Buddhist teachings in a way that the old geocentric model of concentric spheres is 
not. This was not immediately apparent and the impact of western science on the 
Buddhist world đid cause some ¡intellectual problems.“® But it was fairly quickly 
resolved and never reached the level of the crisis of faith which occurred ¡in the west 
when Christianity was confronted with science. For example, in Japan Sato Kaiseki 
wrote a carefully researched book attempting the impossible task of reconciling the 
observable facts of astronomy with a Sineru centred cosmological system. His Zen 
teacher, Ekido took a brief look at it and threw it back at him saying, “How Stupidl 
Donft you realize that the basic aim of Buddhism ¡is to shatter the triple world ...? Why 
stick to such worthless things and treasure Mount Sumeru? Blockhead!”3? The precise 


configuration of the universe is not essential to the Four Noble Truths. 


The classical Buddhist model of Mount Sineru and the multiple ten thousand fold 
world-systems was, as has been said, not developed ¡in order to explain astronomical 
observations. This was never a primary concern. Instead, the Buddha and his followers, 
like Buddhaghosa, were much more concerned with understanding the mind and 
accounting for the various levels of consciousness. Even here, the concern ¡in the end is a 
practical one. How can a living being enmeshed in the manifold world transcend it all 


and achieve total liberation? 





848. See Lopez 2010 chapter 1 


849. See Lusthaus 2001: 101. . 
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47  THE PSYCHOLOGICALINTERPRETIATION 


While a strictly literalist interpretation of the texts about cosmology is no longer tenable, 
we should avoid falling into the opposite extreme, so tempting to the modern mind, of 
reading it all as simply psychological metaphor. For this to be so, one of two 
possibiliies must apply: Either the compilers of the texts were deliberately and 
consciously speaking in metaphor, or they were working from some more primitive 
level of psychological understanding and were externalizing mental states. We can 
dismiss the latter case rather easily. A tradition that was capable of the profound 
psychological subtleties of the Abhidhamma could not possibly have fallen into such a 
primitive error. But when they spoke of the sufferings of Øøra/a or the bliss of the 
rũpaloka were the Buddha and his later followers deliberately using metaphors to 
express psychological truths? I do not think so. To begin with there ¡s the statement of 
the Buddha, made in a context that is quite unequivocal, that “yes, devas do exist.”*”9 
Further, consider that the commentaries were well aware of the possibilities of 
metaphor. For example, they precisely defined when the concept of Mđra referred to an 
inner state, and when it referred to an actual entity, Mãra Deuaputfa. Ï think we have to 


conclude that the texts meant what they said. 


The so-called psychological interpretation does a disservice to the tradition. It is rather 
demeaning to our spiritual ancestors, and one cannot help wondering what the devas 
themselves make of it. “Do they really imagine we are just their mental states? Silly, 
arropant humans.”Ÿ*! Besides, it đoesnt work very well. There are indeed important 
parallelisms between the internal and the external, most significantly between the jãnas 
and the bralnalokas. But there is much more to the worlds of the brahmas than that. 
Furthermore, much of the cosmological material makes no sense at all when interpreted 
in psychological terms. The massive central mountain Sineru ¡is a keystone of the whole 
structure and has no obvious psychological counterpart, nor does the nested system of 
multiple worlds. The real problem ¡is that the psychological interpretation not only 


trivializes the whole system but actually obscures the more important lessons we can 





850. MN 100: ‡hãnaso 1netm....0iditam adidamm -- atthi deoä. The word thãnaso (“with cause or reason") 
implies the certainty of personal experience. 


851. “Smelly too”. See Dhp-a 15:8. 
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learn from it. If there are parallels, it is far more illuminating to see our small human 


psyche as a limited reflection of the greater whole than vice-versa. 


Bhikkhu Bodhi has written to this point with his usual lucidity: 


... The external universe, according to the Abhidhammn, 1s an outer refection of the 
internal cosmos of mind, registering in concrete manifest form the subtle gradation 
in states of consciousness. This does not mean that the Abhidhamma reduces the 
outer world to a dimension of mind in the manner of philosophical idealism. The 
outer world ¡is quite real and possesses objective existence. However, the outer 
world is always a world apprehended by consciousness, and the type of 
consciousness determines the nature of the world that appears. Consciousness and 
the world are mutually dependent and inextricably connected to such an extent 
that the hierarchical structure of the realms of existence exactly reproduces and 


corresponds to the hierarchical structure of consciousness. 


Because of this correspondence, each of the two—the objective hierarchy of 
existence and the ¡inner gradation of consciousness—provides the key to 
understanding the other. The reason why a living being is reborn into a particular 
realm is because he has generated, in a previous life, the kamma or volitional force 
Of consciousness that leads to rebirth into that realm, and thus in the final analysis 
all the realms of existence are formed, fashioned, and sustained by the mental 
activity of living beings. At the same time these realms provide the stage for 
consciousness to continue its evolution in a new personality and under a fresh set 


Of circumstances.°”? 


In terms of practice also there is a huge problem with the psychological interpretation of 
the cosmology. The goal of the Buddhist path ¡s the realization of the unconditioned and 
this requires a transcendence of the self. If the whole cosmos ¡is reduced to a 
representation of our own internal mental space this only reinforces the image of a self. 
Meditation becomes psychoanalysis and nothing more. lt is essential that the meditator 
comes to understand that her problems are not uniquely hers but are part of the warp 


and woof of the great samsira. To realize liberation, it must all be relinquished. A sense 





852. Bhikkhu Bodhi, CMA, p. 188. 
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Of vastness puts it all into the proper perspective. It is not all about you. 


When we examine the teachings about the cosmos given by the Buddha, as 
distinguished from his commentators, we find that they are always given to teach some 
specific point bearing on the spiritual project of liberation. The Szffasuriwa SuHa (AN 
7:66) about the end of the world-system was taupht to make a strong point about 
impermanence. To the ancient Indian nothing could be imagined that seemed more 
solid and unchanging than Mt Sineru, and yet this too will one day be reduced to ash. 
One purpose of the Aeeañña Suffa (DN 27) about origins is to riđicule and refute the 
brahminical doctrine of the divine origin of caste; another ¡s to illustrate mythologically 
how subtle consciousness becomes trapped in coarse materiality through the agency of 
desire. The stories and teachings about the brahma worlds, such as the Buddha“s visit to 
Baka, (MN 49) speak important truths about the subtler levels of mind, both its 
potential and its limitations. Likewise, Moggallãna“s visit to Sakka in Tavatimsa (MN 
37) teaches us about the unsatisfactory and illusory nature of even the most refined 


sensual existence. 


There are many other important spiritual lessons we can learn from a deep 
contemplation of the manifold levels of existence. We can, for instance, gain a deeper 
unđerstanding of this sensual realm we live in when we consiđer it from other positions 
than just the familiar human one. Because the Buddha warned again and again about 
the dangers ¡inherent in sensual desire, students can sometimes take an extreme 
pOosition. Either they become rigidly puritanical justifying the outsider“s criticism that 
Buddhism ¡s anti-life, or they cannot take on the teaching at all and revert to hedonistic 
indulgence. The correct way of understanding this teaching is not to see sensuality as 
immoral øer se but as limiting. Sensual desire and indulgence confine us within the 
bounds of the plane of sense-desire and our consciousness cannot experience the higher 
levels or liberation. When we look at the worlds of the devas we see that it is not a 
matter of absolutes. Sensuality becomes more and more refined as we ascend the levels 
until in the highest deva realms it is just barely what we would consider sensual: the 
Paranimmitavasavatti devas make love just by looking into one another“s eyes. From 


there, it is not such an unimaginable step to the realms beyond sensuality altogether. 


In the Buddhist cosmology, all the complexity and drama occurs in the kữmabhiimi, the 
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plane of sense desire. This realm is vast and vastly differentiated, from the torments of 
nira/a and the miseries of the petas to the colourful world of animals and humans, 
through the six levels of sensual heaven. The world of the senses encompasses all of it: 
pain, pleasure, compassion, and conflict. It is so vivid and overwhelming within that 
realm that it is hard to imagine any other mode of being. lí, however, we were situated 
in the lowest level of the brahma worlds, all this would seem very far away. From the 
perspective of the brahmas, a panorama of one thousand world systems lies at a vast 
distance below. As one ascends throupgh the brahmaä levels, the view becomes ever more 
expansive, encompassing at last one trillion world systems. How subtle, simple and 
purified is their existencel They cannot even imagine wanting to enter into the turmoil 
and suffering below them. It ¡is the same for the jhãnic mind in regard to the experience 


of the senses. 


Buddhist cosmology, viewed as an analogue to our mental states, can help us 
understand the development of deep meditation. For example, there is, in my opinion, a 
problem with the translation of samãdh¡ as “concentration.” Meditators think they need 
to narrow the mind onto the object, and this is exactly the wrong way to go. The mind 
with strong samädhi is an expansive one. The mind of a brahma encompasses a trillion 
worlds! Szmidhi is explained in the old texts as “non-wandering,”? which has a 
đifferent feel altogether. The world of the brahma beings is calm and peaceful but it is 
certainly not constricted. Instead of “placing awareness on the object,“ we should think 


in terms of opening the mind to the object: non-wavering in a great vastness. 


There are other ways that the study of the brahma realms can help us understand the 
nuances of the teachings about jhãna. For example, ¡it might help clarify the distincton 
between 7i (“rapture”) and sukha (“bliss”) to contemplate part of a list in the Ane1tara 
(AN 5: 170) that describes “the best of” in various categories. The best sound ¡in the 
universe is the cry of the Abhassara brahmas, those of the second tier, the level of jhãna 
where Øïfi predominates. These gods continually cry out, Aho sukho! “Oh, the 
happiness!l“ However, the best joy ¡in the universe is experienced by the Subhakinha 
brahmas of the third tier, corresponding to the jhana marked by sukha. These gods 


“reJoice in silence. 





853. Vism 14.139. The Pali 1s ø0isãrala. 
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Then there is the Arupa realm, those beings who are pure mind without any trace of 
physicality. The inclusion of this realm certainly demonstrates that Buddhist thought is 
non-materialist; ¡it allows that beings can exist with a mind but without any kind of 
physical substrate. It is very useful to think about and attempt to imagine what the 
existence of these beings might be like. Discerning the đifference between mind and 
matter ¡is a vital question and one that is not so easy for us who are bound up ¡in a 


physical body. 
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4:8 PERCEPTION 


Ơ©nce we transcend naive realism and materialism and allow the mental factors back 
into the equation, we can think about these issues in an entirely new way. This from the 


thirteenth century Zen Master Dögen: 


All beings do not see mountains and water in the same way. Some beings see water 
as a jeweled ornament, but they do not regard jeweled ornaments as water. What 
in the human realm corresponds to their water? We only see their jeweled 


ornaments as water. 


Some beings see water as wondrous blossoms, but they do not use blossoms as 
water. Hungry ghosts see water as raging fire or pus and blood. Dragons see water 
as a palace or a pavilion. Some beings see water as a forest or a wall. Some see 1t as 
the đharma nature of pure liberation, the true human body, or as the form of body 
and the essence of mind. Human beings see water as water. Water is seen as dead 


or alive depending on causes and conditions. 


Thus the views of all beings are not the same. You should question this matter now. 
Are there many ways to see one thing, or is it a mistake to see many forms for one 
thing? You should pursue this beyond the limit of pursuit. Accordingly, 
endeavours in practice-realization of the way are not limited to one or two kinds. 


The ultimate realm has one thousand kinds and ten thousand ways. 


For this reason, it is difficult to say who is creating this land and palace ripght now 
or how such things are being created. To say that the world is resting on the wheel 
Of space or on the wheel of wind is not the truth of the self or the truth of others. 
Such a statement is based only on a small view. People speak this way because they 


think that it must be impossible to exist without having a place on which to rest.°”? 


Dögen ¡is speaking about the way perception shapes the actual experiential world. 
Consider the world experienced by a bat, which 1s blind, or nearly so, and constructs 1ts 


model of reality by echo location, a sensory world we can barely imagine. Ór try and 





854. Dögen, Mountains and Water Sutra, Kotler and Tanahashi trans. 
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imagine the world inhabited by an earthworm, a fish or a mosquito. Perhaps the best 
way to think of the cosmology of the texts is to think of it as the way you would 


perceive the world if you were a deva. 


I would like to suggest one even more speculative idea. Perhaps the Mount Sineru 
cosmology was actually “real” to our ancestors, ¡in the sense that their perception was 
closer to the level of devas than ours. There does seem to have been a major shift in 
human consciousness at some point in early modern times. When we became more 
cognizant of the material world, allowing the scientific revolution of the seventeenth 


century for example, did we lose some other subtle level of perception as a trade off? 


The Christian writer Robert D. Romanyshyn has suggested something like this in 


regard to why the vision of angels does not come so easily to moderns: 


The invention of this way of seeing (the “linear perspective vision in fifteenth 
century ltalian art”), as if you were staring one-eyed through a window at a world 
receding toward a vanishing point, or as if you have a camera eye on the world, 
has become a cultural convention, a habit of mind, a dispositon of the soul. 
Through its development and unđer its influence we have become spectators of a 
world, which has become primarily a spectacle, a matter of light, inhabiting a body 
which has become primarily a specimen. Of the many values which this vision has 
inscribed upon the soul of modernity not the least of which ¡is the hegemony of 
vision or the rule of the “despotic eye,” the one which surprisinply and 
unexpectedly touched upon the angel was the transformation of depth which this 


vision achieved. 


He goes on to explain the principles of perspective in painting. The key point is that the 
vision of the world is reduced to a linear grid where horizontal distance replaces the 


older idea of vertical levels. 


The world explained, the world within which all levels of existence are reduced to 
the same plane, is inhospitable to beings who belong to other levels.... The 
window through which the detached spectator observes the world.... which was 
actually a grid, projects an obJective landscape of evenly paced grid coordinates, 


and from that space beings like angels are destined to be banished and to become 
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mere mental phenomena, mere subjective realities.Š”” 


It is impossible to speak meaningfully about the reality (or otherwise) of any part of the 
Buddhist cosmology without at least attempting a discussion of what “reality“ means. 
The Buddha, in his teaching, refrained from purely metaphysical definitions. There was, 
at that time, a sort of standard questionnaire which was put to philosophers and 


mysStIiCs: 


Is the world eternal? (sassafo loko) 

Is the world not eternal? 

Is the world infinite? (anan†aoñ loko) 

Is the world finite? 

Is the soul (77a) the same as the body? 

Is the soul one thing and the body another? 

Does the Tzthãsata exist after death? 

Does the Tzthãeata not exist after death? 

Does the Tzfhãsata both exist and not exist after death? 


Does the Tøfhãeafa neither exist nor not exist after death?8”6 


The Buddha categorically refused to answer such questions, saying instead that his 
teaching was about suffering and the end of suffering only. Someone who demands an 
answer to such questions ¡is like a man pierced by an arrow who refuses to have the 
doctors remove it and treat his wound until he learns the answers to such questions as: 
of what wood ¡s the shaft made? Of what kind of bird was the feather taken? Was the 


man who shot me tall or short, fair or dark? He would die from his wounds before he 





855. Robert D. Romanyshyn, “On Once Encountering an Angel” in The Angeis ed. Robert Sardello. 


856. DN 9, SN 33:1, MN 63. 
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learnt all this (MN 63). 


The Buddha“s teaching ¡is always first and foremost a practical one. The emphasis is not 
on metaphysical determinations about ultimate reality, but about how we can liberate 
ourselves from the suffering of the conditioned world. This means that the subjective 
side of the question must take priority. Ultimate reality may be an undecidable issue but 


we can ask, what is real for the observer? 


It is useful, indeed necessary, to consider the creative role of perception (szñña) in 
constructing reality; if not some unknowable ultimate metaphysical reality, but at least 
the immediate practical reality in which we actually live. Without exception, everything 
we know about the outer world ¡is mediated through the five physical senses. Even 
when these are enhanced technologically, it is still a human eye that peers throuph the 
microscope and human eye-consciousness which sees the forms and human perception 
which determines them to be a bacterium or a crystal fragment. We never can 
experience the outer world directly. Instead, what we experience ¡is a simulation or 
model of that world generated by the mind based on signals received by the senses. 
Any such perception must be incomplete due to limitations in the sense organs. Dogs 


can hear sounds which we cannot, just as we can see colours they cannot. 


It can be said that we dream the world into being. However, the difference between 
waking consciousness and dreaming during sleep ¡is that in waking life the dream- 
world we create for ourselves is tiphtly constrained by the sipnals coming in from the 
outer world ¡in the form of light waves, sound waves etc. When we are asleep, our 
perception is not so tiphtly bound and ¡is free to create images and sounds from 
fraøments of thought and memory. The world we dream when we are awake is a mostly 
reliable model of whatever is actually out there; it can never be perfect but it is close 
enough for us to live in and manipulate the world. When we are asleep, the world we 


live ïn is an entirely mind created one: a world Of 01††4s. 


As an aside, we may note with interest that this way of understanding things is not so 
far off the quantum mechanical one of modern physics.”“ The world out there is 


nothing more than a mathematical field of probabilities which can be expressed as a 





857. At least this is so in the Copenhagen interpretation. 
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“wave function.“ This function collapses into a definite reality only when the observer 
takes a reading of it. An electron has an equal chance of being at point A or point B and 
in “reality” exists only as a fuzzy field of possibility spread out between the two until 
the physicist takes a measurement after which ¡t is definitely located at one or the other. 


Schrödinger”s poor little kitty only becomes alive or dead when we open the box. 


Returning to our consideration of perception and ¡ts role in creating our actual 
experienced reality: we have looked at the difference between waking and dreaming 
and seen that it is a matter of more or less constraint by the incoming signals. What if 
the realms of the devas are somewhere between the two? Their world, like OUrs, 1s 
generated for them by the faculty of perception based on incoming signals from some 
hypothetical outer world but the creative constraint is less than that of our waking 
consciousness and more than that of a sleeping dreamer. We have had occasion to note 
the often dreamlike quality of the various realms. We have seen, for example, how, for 
an evil person brought to the nãga realm, the wonderful crystal palace was perceived as 


a dark prison and the lovely nãga maidens as horrible 1/akkhinis. 


As we move upward through the deva realms, we find subtler and more sublime 
realities. The sipnal constraint is becoming less and less and the dreaming more fluid. In 
the realm of the Nimmanarati devas, those “who đelight in creation“ who can create 
any đdesired reality at will, the experience must be like a many million yearslong lucid 
dream. N7zwa, at the other extreme, is a terrible niphtmare from which one cannot 


awake. 


This parallel with the dream state applies only to the sense-desire realm. In the realms 
of form and the formless it is quite otherwise. There, the human level analogue is not 
dreaming, but the meditative absorption of jhãna. This is a level of consciousness unlike 
either ordinary waking consciousness or the dream state, both of which are within the 
plane of sense-desire. In these higher planes, signals from the senses become 
increasingly irrelevant as we ascend. We are told that the bodies of the brahma beings 
are “mind-made“ (manomaya). In the formless realm the physical senses, and indeed the 
physical sense organs, are entirely absent. The physical laws as we understand them 


simply do not apply at these levels. 


So, are the other realms “real?“ We may not be able to assert that with absolute 
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certainty, at least without the possession of the đ/bbacakkhu (“divine eye”). But neither 
can we answer the question with a definite negative without taking on a naive realist 
pOosition about this experienced human realm. All we can know with complete certainty 
1S OUr Own conscious mind; and we know that consciousness occurs in đifferent levels. 
The untrained person experiences at least three: waking, dreaming and deep sleep. With 
the development of meditation one can experience the jhãnas of form and the formless 
as well. There is no good reason to doubt that these levels can also occur as states of 


existence. 


Beyond all these states of attainment and of existence there remains the ineffable state of 
the unconditioned, øbãna. All the panoply of samsZra with all its wonderful and 
terrifying manifestations is, when all ¡is said and done, nothing more than a shadow 


;r858 when 


Play, “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing, 
contrasted with øbbãna. When contemplating the cosmos, it is essential to remember 


that the purpose of understanding it is to transcend it. 





858. Shakespeare, Macbeth, 5:5. 
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PART FIVE—APPENDICES 


51 UNITS OEFMEASURE 


YOJANA - a measure of distance, approximately 12 km. 


The 1/øjana is a very important unit of length, often used ¡in this book. There ¡is 
considerable uncertainty about its exact length but it is definitely several kilometres. 
Thanissaro Bhikkhu gives it as 16 km, the Pali-English DicHonary defines it as “a 
distance of about 7 miles” (11.3 km)” Monier-Williams gives various possibilities, 
ranging from 2 1⁄2 miles to 9 miles (4 km- 11.5 km).°°! The word yojana also means a yoke 
for oxen and the unit of length originally derived from the distance an ox-cart could 
travel in a day. 2 Since that would obviously vary greatly with terrain, it may account 
for the vagaries inherent ¡in the measurement at least in the earliest period under 
consideration. It is, however, highly likely that by the time the commentaries were 


written the value of the /o/aa had been standardized. 


T. W. Rhys Davids did a careful enquiry into the length of a 1/ø/zma, tabulating all 
references ¡n the literature where distances are given between known points and came 
to this conclusion: “We have no đata as yet for determining the sense in which the word 
øjana is used ¡n the Three Pitakas... (but) in the fifth-century Pali literature (¡.e. the 
commentarial period) it means between seven and eight miles.”8Ở This seems to be the 
best estimate available and this book has used the estimate of 7.5 miles or 12 km 


throughout. 





859. Thanissaro, Buddhist Monastic Code, vol. 1, glossary. 
860. PED for “1/0Jann”. 

861. Monier-Wlliams, Sanskrit-Enslish DicHonarg. 

862. Both PED and Monier-Williams cite this derivation. 


863. T. W. Rhys Davids, On the Ancient Coins and Mleasures oƒ Ceylon, p. 17. 
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Other Units of Length 


øãvuta = 1⁄4 Of a 1/0Jam4. 
hattha = a “cubit”, the length between the finger-tips and the elbow, about 46 cm. 
añgula = an “inch”, the length of one finger joint, about 2.5 cm. 


KAHAPANA-—a unit of coinage representing approximately US $50- 


$100 in modern money. 


It is notoriously difficult to ascertain equivalent values for ancient money in modern 
terms. There are essentially two methods to arrive at an approximation. Either estimate 
the value by finding examples of prices for various commodities or determine the value 
by fnding the weight of a coïin in gold or other precious metals. Both of these methods 
are problematic. Comparing prices for commodities is often misleading because 
intrinsic values of things change. In ancient India, for example, goods made of cotton 
were much rarer and more valuable than they are today. Ủsing the precious metal 
weight has its own problems. It assumes that the value of gold ¡is a fixed standard, 
which the historical data doesnt support. Furthermore, coins are often given a fiat 


value hipher than the metal weight would warrant. 


For the kahãpana we have the additional problem of limited data to work with, so any 
conclusion should be regarded as tentative. There are not nearly enough examples of 
prices øiven to even attempt any conclusions using that method. FEixing the value by the 
weipht of gold has only a little more chance of success. One late source fixes the value of 
a mmñsaka (1/20 of a kahãpana) at the weight in gold of four rice prains.°°° This raises the 
further issue of how much a grain of rice weiphs, which ¡is highly variable. Taking a 


value of 29 milligramsŸ”” for the weight of a rice grain, we arrive at a value for the 





864. The Vimatioinodam, a 12th century work composed in Sri Lanka. Cited by Thanissaro Bhikkhu in The 
Buddhist Monastic Code, vol. 1, p. 61. 


865. This figure is ".029 grams/ s.v. Jffp:/uu.bluebulbprojecls.comjlrmmeasureofthinss|ƒfnq.php#q10, accessed 
Feb 27, 2018. 
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kahãpana of about 1/10 of a troy ounce of gold. The market price of gold as of the 
middle of 2016 ¡is about $1200 per troy ounce, which would make the kahãpana worth 
about $120. We should adjust this downward because gold in 2016 was at an historic 
hiph. 


Some oblique support for this general range of value can be had by comparing the 
kahapana to the Greek drachma, which served a comparable purpose in a society of about 
the same cultural and technical level. Greek sources say that one đrachia was the usual 
daily wage for a skilled workman. This would make a dollar value of about one 


hundred not unreasonable.Š56 


Other units of money: 
mãsaka = 1/20 kahäpana. 
pãda = 5 mãsaka or 1⁄4 kahäpana. 


KOTT—A number representing ten million. 


Althouph the Pali English Dictionary defines kotï as “(a) number, the “end/“ of the scale, 
ie. extremely hiph, as a numeral representing approximately 100,000,” this does not 
agree with other authorities. Nor does it seem likely on the face of it since saf4saÏiassa 1s 


“plain Pali“ for 100,000 making a special numeral word superfluous. 


The Vedic numeral system counted one koli as 10,000,000”5” Childers and Monier- 





. If we were to use the standard unit of a grain as a unit of measurement we should about double the 
value. However, a grain (7000 to a troy oz.) is a European measurement based originally on a grain of 


weight. There is no reason to consider it applicable to ancient India. 


866.  Coimm Week:  http:/ /www.coinweek.com/education/worth-purchasing-power-ancient-coins /. 
Accessed Oct 16, 2017. 


867. OMICS International, http://researChomicsgroup.org/index.php/ 


Indian_numbering_system#Vedic_numbering_ systems. 
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Williams agree with this definition.®“Ở The modern Indian name for “ten million” is one 
crore, which word đerives from koti. The basic meaning of koti in Pali is “an end or an 
extreme point.“ As a number it represents the highest numeral in common use: 100 x 
100,000. 


Granted, some uses of this number result ¡in absurdly high figures such as King 
Mahaãsudassana possessing among his legendary wealth 84,000 kot/ of garments, (DN 


17) but we should never discount the ancient Indian fondness for big numbers. 


UNITS OEF COSMIC TIME 


Confusion can arise when speaking about the divisions of a kappa because the 
terminology used ¡in the Visuddhiữmassa and the Abhidharmakoýáa do not agree. The 


following is an attempt to sort out the various usages. 


In the Pali texts an asznkhewa (“incalculable”) kappa is one of the four principal 
divisions of a ?mahaãkappa. In the Abhidharmakoáa an asamkhewwa kalpa (the Sanskrit 
equivalent) refers instead to a very much longer period consisting of one quadrillion 
(10^15) mahäkalpas°°? The Abhidharmakoán does not seem to have a generic word for the 


four divisions of a ahãknppn. 


The Abhidharmakoấa uses anfarakappa (“intermediate aeon”) to refer to another lesser 
đdivision, twenty of which make up one of the four great divisions. In the Pali canon and 
commentaries, however, the term ø#+farakappa 1s rarely used. When it is, it has a generic 
meaning as a period of some indeterminate length.Š”” Two examples are the seven day 
“sword ¡nterval” mentioned in the Cakkzoatti-Sihanäda Sutta (DN 26) and in the 
description of the false views of other teachers such as Makkhali Gosala where “sixty- 


two anfarakappa” is part of a long nonsensical list(DN 2). Ủnless specified otherwise, this 





868. See obo.genaud.net/backmatter/appendixes/weiphts_and_ measures /weights_and_ measures.htm 


and Monier-Williams S4?skri†-Enselish DicHonarg. 


869. AK 3:6. p. 480. The text goes on to state that a bodhisattva requires three of these “incalculables” to 
attain Buddhahoodl 


870. Although late Pali sources do occasionally use it in the same sense as in the Abhidharmakoấn, as 1/20 


of one of the four phases of a mahñkappa. 
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book follows the Pali usage. The following table summarizes the terminology: 


TABLE SEVEN—EXPLANATION OEF TEMPORAL TERMS 


Pali (Visuddhimagga) Sanskrit (Abhidharmakosa) 


usage 


usage 





antarakappa 


an indeterminate 
period; length varies 
with context 


antarakalpa 


afixed sub-division 
equal to 1/20 of a 
mahãkalpa 





asankheyya 





generic term for each 


of the four phases of a 
mahãkappa 
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asamkheyya kalpa 





a very long period of 
time; 10^15 or one 
quadrillion mahakalpas 
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53 GLOSSARY 


(These are not meant as full definitions, but as reminders to terms introduced in the 
text.) 


Abhassara—second level brahmaã world. 

abhidhamma—the collection of scriptures dealing with psychology and metaphysics. 
Abhidharmakoóa—a Sarvastivadin text composed by Vasabandhu. 
accharã—“celestial nymph“; a female deva who serves as a dancing girl. 
Ajvaka—a prominent school of non-Buddhist ascetics. 

akãsaganga—the Milky Way, lit. “the Sky-Ganges” 

akãsãnañcãyatana—realm of boundless space; first arũpa level 
akiñcaññãyatana—realm of nothingness; third arũpa level 

Akanittha—fifth level of Suddhaväsa and the highest point in the physical cosmos. 
anäakkhetta—“field of authority”; a grouping of one trillion world-systems 
anägãmT—“non-returner”, third stage of awakening. 

Ananda—the Buddha“s attendant. 

Anotatta, Lake—a wonderful lake in the Himavä with magical properties. 
antarakappa—a subdivision of a kappa 

Aparagoyana—the eastern continent. 


ariyan—lit. “noble”; technically, someone who has attained to one of the stages of 


awakening. 


arũpabhimi, (aripaloka, arũpaväcara, arũpadhatu, arũpabhava)—the plane of the 


formless; realm of the mind only beings. 
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asankheyyä kappa——“an Incalculable“ period of time; in standard usage, one of the four 


đivisions of a mahakappa. 
Assakanna—seventh of seven circular mountain ranges around Sineru 
asaññasatta—the unconscious beings; a special class of brahmäs. 


asura—demi-gods, titans; they live at the base o£ Mt Sineru and perpetually make war 


upon the devas. 

Atappa—second level of the Suddhavasa 

Avici—the lowest and worst of the hell-realms. 

Aviha—first level of the Suddhaväsa. 

Baka—a brahma who held wrong views who had an encounter with the Buddha. 
bhaddakappa——an aeon like the present in which five Buddhas arise. 
Bhagava—“The Blessed One”; an epithet of the Buddha. 

BãranasI—modern Varãnasi (formerly Benares) 

bhikkhu—a Buddhist monk. 

bhikkhunT—a Buddhist nun. 


Bodhimanda-—lit. “Cirle of Awakening; the location ¡in Northern India 
upon which all the Buddhas achieve Buddhahood. 


Bodhisatta—a being on the path to Buddhahood. “The Bodhisatta“ refers to Siddhattha 


Gotama before his awakening. 


brahma—a divine being of the realm of form; having transcended sensuality they are 


higher than devas. 
brahmakayika—generic term for first jhãna level brahmä beings. 


brahmaloka—realm of the brahma beings, usually refers to the first level of these. 
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brahmäpärisajja—one of “brahmã“s assembly”; lowest level of brahma being 
brahmäpurohita—one of “brahmäs ministers”; second level of brahma being 
brahmana—a brahmin. 

bhumma deva—earth-bound deva; the lowest class of devas. 
buddhakhetta—a “Buddha-field”; a grouping of multiple world-systems. 


cakkaratana—“Wheel Treasure”; another name for the dhammacakka, “Dhamma 


Wheel”, one of the seven treasures Of a cakkaoaFHi. 


cakkavala—a world-system consisting of Mt Sineru, the surrounding mountains and 


oceans and the island-continents. 
cakkavatti—a wheel-turning monarch; ruler of the entire world. 
Candimäa—the moon 


Catumaharajika—the Four Great Kings or their realm and its inhabitants. Lowest of the 


sensual heavens. 
cetiya—a stupa; memorial monument 


Chaddanta—the noblest tribe of elephants; possessed of great strength and the ability to 
tly. 


Cittapatali—the great tree of the asuras. 

đãnava—a monstrous being; a kind of yakkha or asura. 
deva—a divine being within the sensual realm. 
Devadatta—the Buddha“s evil cousin. 
devadhTtu—“daughter of a deva“”; a female deva. 


Devanaminda—“Lord of the Devas”; a title of Sakka. 
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devaputta—“son of a deva”; a male deva. 
devĩ—a female deva. 


dhammacakka—“Dhamma Wheel”; the magical wheel that appears in the sky to herald 


the appearance of a cakkauafti 
Dhatarattha—Great King of the East. 


dibbacakkhu—the divine eye; a psychic power of enhanced vision allowing one to see, 


for instance, invisible beings. 

sandhabbn—a lesser deva; a heavenly musician. 

gati—“destination”; one of the five possible realms of rebirth. 

øãvuta—a unit of measure, one fourth of a 1/ojana or about 3 km. 

hattha—a unit of measure; a cubit or about eighteen inches. 

Himavä—mountains to the north of JambudTpa; roughly speaking the Himalayas. 
Isadhara—second of seven circular mountain ranges around Sineru. 
JambudTpa—the southern continent upon which we live. 

Jataka—a story of the Buddha“s previous lives. 


jãtkhetta—“field of birth”; a group of ten thousand world-systems in which there may 


only ever be a sinpgle Buddha at a time. 


jhãna—a state of meditative absorption equivalent to the consciousness of a brahma 


god. 
kahãpana—a unit of money. 
kalakañjika——a wretched kind of asura which resembles a peta. 


kamabhiũmi, (kãmaloka, kãmaväcara, kãmadhatu, kãmabhava)—the plane of sense 


đesire. Includes devas, humans and the lower realms. 
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kamma—volitional action which bears consequences ¡in the future; the sanskrit is 


“karma”. 
kapi—a monkey, the “good“ kind 


kappa—an aeon; usually a mahakappa is implied, i.e. a period of time equal to the life 


of a world-system. 

kappa samvattati—the era during which the universe folds back or contracts. 
kappa vivattati—the era during which the universe unfolds or expands. 
Karavika—third of seven circular mountain ranges around Sineru. 
khattiya—the warrior-noble caste. 

khinãsavä—synonym of “arahant; lit. “destroyed defilements” 
kimpurisa—a small wood-land being. The name means “is it human? 
kinnara—another name for kimpurisa. 

kolahala-——a great uproar made by devas at moments of cosmic significance. 
koti—a number representing 10,000,000 

kumbhanda—an odd being like a little man with enormous testicles. 
loka—world, a sphere of existence. 

lokadhaãtu—lit. “world-element”. A world or a grouping of worlds. 

lokantara øra/a—the dark hell located in the empty space between world-systems. 
mahabrahma-—-chief brahmaä of the first jhana level brahmas 

mahãdTpa—an island-continent of which there are fOur. 


mahakappa—a very long time period defined as from the beginning to the end of a 


world-system. 
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Mahaniraya—“The Great Hell”; another name for Avici. 

mahäpathavĩ—“The Great Earth”; the terrestrial zone or ground level of the cosmos. 
mahäpurisa—a great man; bears 32 marks and will become a Buddha or a cakkquafHi. 
Mahãsammata—“The Great Elect”; the first human king. 

Mahasamudda—the great ocean 

majjhimadesa—“The Middle Country”; the Ganges Valley, area of the civilized world. 
makara—a sea monster; a gigantic fish. 

makkata—a monkey, the “naughty“ kind. 

manussa—human. 

manussaloka—the human realm. 

Maãra—the tempter; a deva of the Paranimmitavasavatti realm. 

Maãtali—charioteer of Sakka. 

Metteyya—the coming Buddha, last of this kappa. 


Moggallãna—one of the Buddha“s two chief đisciples, renaowned for his mastery of the 


psychic powers. 

nãga—a powerful serpent being. 

Nandanavana-—-chief pleasure garden of Tãvatimsa. 
Nemindhara—fifth of seven circular mountain ranges around Sineru. 
nerayikasatta—a suffering being In 1a. 


nevasaññãnãsaññãyatana—realm of neither perception nor non-perception; fourth 


arũpa level 
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nibbana—the unconditioned, the end of suffering, the goal. Sanskrit = nirvana. 
nikãya—n general, a collecHon; specifically, one of five collections of suttas. 
Nimmanarati—the realm of “those who đelight in creation.“ Fifth sensual heaven. 
nira/a—a hell realm. 

nirayapäla—one of the wardens of ra; a torturing demon. 


Oopapãatikã—“spontaneous birth”; as in the case of devas who appear into their world 


fully formed. 


paccantima janapada—“The Border Countries”; the rest of Jambudipa outside the 


majjhimadesa. 


paccekabuddha—a fully awakened person who does not teach others; “a silent 
Buddha.” 


Pajjuna—king of the vassavalahaka devas; øgod of wind and rain. 
pamsupisãcaka—a type of pisaca that lives in filth. 
Pañcasikha——a gandhabba; minstrel of Sakka. 

Pajapati—one of the supreme devas of Tãvatimsa. 

pandaka-——a being of indeterminate gender. 
Pandukambalãsana—the throne of Sakka. 


Paranimmitavasavatti—the realm of “those who wield power over the creations of 


others.” Sixth sensual heaven. 
Paricchattaka—the great tree of Tavatimsa. 
peta—a hungry ghost. 


pet—a female peta. 
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pisãca—frightful demonic being of the forests. 

Pubbavideha—the western continent. 

Rahu—the powerful asura who causes eclipses by swallowing the sun or moon. 
rakkhasa—a demonic being; an ogre. More or less synonymous with “yakkha.” 
rukkha deva—a tree deva. 


rũpabhũmi,( rũpaloka, rũpãvãcara, rũpadhatu, rũpabhava)—the plane of form; realm of 


the brahma beings. 

saøga—a world where the devas dwell; a heaven-realm. 

Sahampati—the brahma who begged the Buddha to teaCh 

sakadaägamT—one who has attained the second stage of awakening. 
Sakka—king of the devas of Tãvatimsa. 

samadhi—meditative quality of mind characterized by stillness. 

samana——a holy wanderer; an ascetic. 

sãmanera—a novice bhikkhu. 

samsãra—the conditioned world; the round of rebirth. 

sammasambuddha—a fully awakened Buddha, highest possible state of being. 
sangha—the community of bhikkhus. 

Sãriputta—one of the Buddha“s two chief disciples; most renowned for wisdom. 
Sarvãstivãada——an ancient school of Buddhism; the school of the Abhidharmakoáôn. 


sidantara—the circular seas which surround Mt Sineru ¡in alternate bands with the 


mountain rings. 
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Siddhattha Gotama—the given and clan name of the Buddha. 
Sineru, Mt—the great mountain at the centre of the world-system; 80,000 o/ana hiph. 
sotãpanna——“stream-enterer“; the first staøe of awakening. 
sotãpatti—the state of being a sotãpanna. 

Sudhamma Hall—assembly hall of the devas in Tãvatimsa. 
sudda—the labouring caste. 

Sudassa—third level of the Suddhaväsa. 

Sudassana——fourth of seven circular mountain ranges around Sineru. 
Sudassi—fourth level of the Suddhavasa. 

Sudhamma—the assembly hall of the Tavatimsa devas. 
Suddhãvãsa—The Pure Abodes; realm of rebirth for anagãm1s. 
suññakappa—an empty aeon in which no Buddha arises. 

supanana—a gigantic bird, enemy of the nãgas; also called a garuda. 
Suriya—the sun. 
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Tathagat—“the thus gone (or thus come) one”. An ¡important epithet 


of the Buddha, almost always used when he is referring to himself. 
Taãvatimsa—the second sensual heaven, located at the summit of Mt Sineru. 


Theravada——“school of the elders”; the school of Buddhism prevalent in Sri Lanka and 
SE Asia. 


tiracchãna——an animail; “one who øoes horizontally.” 
Y 


Tusita—the heavenly realm where all the bodhisattas reside prior to their final human 


birth. Fourth sensual heaven. 
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Ủposatha—the holy days of Buddhism marked by the phases of the moon. Also, the 


name of a tribe of magical flying elephants. 

Uttarakuru—the northern continent, an earthly paradise. 

valahaka deva—a deva who lives in the sky and controls the weather. 
Vehapphala—fourth jhãna level brahma realm. 

Vepacitti—king of the asuras. 

vassavalahaka devas—devas who live in the sky and make the weather. 
Vasavatti—chief deva of the Paranimmitavasavatti realm. 

vessa—the merchant and farmer caste. 

Vessavana—the Great King of the North. 

vihãra—in general, a dwelling place; more specifically, a communal abode of bhikkhus. 
vimana-——abode of a deva; a flying mansion. 


vimanapeta—a being who suffers as a peta for part of the month and enjoys deva 


pleasures for the remainder. 

vina—a stringed instrument similar to a lute. 

Vinataka—sixth of seven circular mountain ranges around Sineru. 
viññãnañcãyatana—the realm of boundless consciousness; second arũpa level 
Virũlhaka—Great King of the South. 

Virũipakkha—Great King of the West. 


visayakhetta—“field of scope (of the Buddha“s knowledge)”; largest buddhakhetta, a 


ørouping of infinite world-systems which is coterminous with the whole universe. 


Vissakamma—the architect (builder) of the devas. 
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yakkha—a non-human being, usually malevolent. Similar to an ogre. 
Yama—doorkeeper and chief warden of ?r4a. 

Yãma—the third sensual heaven. 

yojana—a unit of measure, probably between Z and 8 miles. 


Yugandhara Mts.—range of mountains surrounding Mt Sineru; 40,000 1/o/ana hiph. 
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